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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


TranfaitUnsrfthLlHraaHSocietfr  Volume V.  4to.  Pp.296. 
lU  14.   in. Boards*    White.    London.     x8oo. 

THAT  this  is  one  of  the  most  rerpedhble  fcientiiic  So^ 
cieties  in  the  kingdom,  it  would  l^  fuperflupos  in  us.  to. 
remark.  Supported  by  ulents,  learning,  induftry,  rank,  and. 
fortune,  the  fuccefe  of  fuch  an  aflbciation,  in  all  views  and. 
refearcbes,..  feems  placed  bejrond  the  power  of  accident.  . 

The  volume  before  us  would  appear,  from  a  bare  enume-*' 
ration  of  its  contents,  to  be  equally  dcferving  of  public  atten- 
tion, with'^e  firft  four ;  which  have  been  rjcceived  as  prpduc* 
tions  worthy  the  difciples  of  Linneus.  It  cbntains  thirty-one' 
articles.  *  • 

In  *^  his  Obfervations  on  the  Ranunculus  ^uatilis/'  Dr. 
Pulteney  informs  us,  that-^- 

**  the  dUliiied  water  of  the  R»  Flammmiat  or  LeiSrr  Spearworf,  as 
we  are  informed  by  lyt.  Withering,  is  tn  emetic  mope  infbmtaneous, 
and  lefs  ofienfive  .during  its  adlion,  than  white  vitriol;  and,  as  if 
Nature  had  fumifhed  an  antidote  to-poifon  from  sinong  poilbn's  of  its 
own  tiibe,'  is  to  be  prefcned  in  promoting  the  i|kftant  expulfi^n  of  de. 
leterioas  fubftances  from  the  Aomach." 

HO.  XXXI.  vot.  Yiiz«  B  The 


1  ORIGINAL  CRXTfCISMj 

The  fiotanift  may  profit  by  Mr.  Stackboufe's  <<  Obierva-^ 
tions  on  prerervine  S'pecimena  of  Plants/*  From  Mr.  Maton'9 
notices  of  *'  the  Orcheftoo  long  Grafs,''  we  find  that-^ 

**  the  crops  of  this  grsfi,  widun  lace  jrcats^  jiate  not  by  any  means 
equalled  what  they  have  heretofore  been.  Picrhaps  the  gradual  deepen* 
ing  of  the  mould  may  be  the  caofe  of  thisi  as  it  muft  deprive  the  crop 
more  and  more  of  the  advantage  afifing  from  the  dUpofition  of  th^ 
pAbtcf,  ^bichjif  I  n^gllt  T4ntarqaQ09Jcj^re]  kfmsm  be.a  vfry 
iitpoitant  pecoliarky  In  the  (Ttaation.  It  is  certain  that  the  fpace  of 
only  two  acres  and  an  half  tas  yielded  as  much  as  ten  tons  of  hay  in 
•ne  year.  The  firft  crophas  usually  been  cut  about  the  end  of  Mayt 
and  the  fecond  in  July,  or  (which  is  rare)  as  late  as  the  end  of  Auguft. 
iThe  tithes  of  the  meadow  have  been  rented  more  than  once  for  5!. 
the  produce  amounting  ioa;  handr^  weight  of  hay. 

**  The  herbage  of  the  adjoining  meadows  is  very  exuberant ;  and 
tibis  (xubeiancc  may  be  tiaccd  incrcafmg  or  declining  according  as  the 
fpU  varies  more  or  lefs  from  that  of  the  principal  meadow. 

^  At  the  dMIance  of  a  miieor  two  miles  from  Orcheftoni  but  in 
the  fame  valley,  fome  of  the  grafles  may  be  feen  to  put  on  an  unconu 
mm  luxuriincy ;  and^  pediaps,  in  proportion  as  meadows  in  otbec 
parts  of  thp  kingdom  approach  more  nearly  in  circumftances  and  iitu* 
ation  to  that  of  Ojxhefton,  tbe  more  finular  theb  produce  will  be 
found.'' 

In  his  •*  Hiftory  of  the  Ttpula  Trsttci^''  Mr.  Kirby  obfervcs, 
with  muf  h  good  fenfe^  and  in  the  ^irit  of  true  philofophy : 

*'  We  are  very,  apt  to  thinks  that  if  certain  noxious,  ^cies  of  ani. 
snals  cpuld  be  annihilated^  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  human 
nee ;  an  id^  that  arifes  only  from  our  (hort.fightednefsy  and  our  1^. 
noratice  of  fht  other  parts  of  the  great  plarn  of  Providence.  Weftc 
and  feel  tho  mifchief  occafioned  by  fuch  creatures,  but  are  not  aware 
of  the  good  ends  anfwered  by  them^  which  probably  very  much  ex« 
ceed  it.  .1  have  heard  of  fiirmers,  who>  after  having  uken  ereat 
pains  to  dcAroy  the  rooks  ftpm  their  farms^  upon  being  uwoefsf ul, liave 
Ittfl^d  infoitely  more  in  their  cropst  fsom  the  gieac  increafr  of  the 
brvse  of  inibdis,  before  kept  under  by  thrfc  birds,  than  they  ever  did 
ftom  the  looka  themiclves. .  The  lam  might  be  tbe  cafe,  could  wc 
annihilate  the  Tipiiia  of  the  wheat ;  for  evciy  link  of  the  great  chain 
of  creation  is  fo  dofely  coooe&d  on  each  #dn  with  otheciy  and  ali 
parts  fo  combine  into  one  whole,  that  it  feems  not  eafy  to.calcolate  the 
cxMifequcnces  that  would  arife  from  the  entice  removal  of  the  moft  in. 
fignificant,  if  any  can  be  deemed  fuch,  from  the  fyftem." 

Mr.  Gibhes's  <^  Account  of  a  cavern  lately  di(covered  isL. 
Somerfetihire"  is  extremely  curious. 

•*  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  on  the  north^weft  fide  of  ^se 
Mcndip.  Hiilsi  in  Somcxfet&irc,  mar  the  littk  village  of  Benington, 


Tranfa^iotts  tf  the  Llnrnan  ^yflem.  3 

Acre  lias  been  difcovertd  a  cavtm  of  confiderabib  extent,  in  which 

was  foond  a  great  colleAton  of  human  bones.    From  the  top  and  fides 

there  \i  a  continual  dripping  of  water,  whkh  being  loaded  with  a  large 

quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  depofits  a  white  kind  of'pafte  on  moft 

parts  of  the  cavern.     Many  of  the  boneft  are  incrafted  with  this  ce« 

nentt  and  a  large  proportion  of  thea  are  adlually  ftxed  in  the  foli4 

lock.*    i  fuppofe  therefore  that  this  fubftance,  which  at  firft  is  in  a 

ftate  refembiing  mortar,  by  loiiag.its  watrr  hardens  into  a  firm  and 

ibUd  (iMie.     I  had  an  opi»rtun!ty  of.  examining  the  jprooefs  in  evejy 

part.    Had  dbe  cavern  not  been  difcovrred,  and  thele  depofued  fubu 

fiances  not  been  removed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  excavation 

would,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  have  been  completely  filled  up* 

The  water  was  ftill  bringing  frefti  quantities  of  calcareous  earth,  and 

the  bones  were  in  fome  places  eompleiely  incorporated  with  the  folid 

tock.     Every  degree  of  intermediate  folidity  was  plainly  difcemible* 

There  were  feverid  nodules  of  ftone,  each  of  which  contained  a  perfeft 

honan  ikuH.    The  fdbftance  which  is  dcpofited  frorm  the  water  effcr- 

ycfees  with  acids,  and  has,  in  ihort,  evcrj^  charafter  of  Hmeftone. 

'<  t  examined  the  bones  with  confiderable  attention,  and  I  found 
that  there  was  adhering  to  the  furface  of  many  of  them,  a  fubftance 
whithrefembled  the  fpermaceti  I  have  before  deferibed,  in  the  PhilcN 
fepUod  Tfadadions  for  the  years  1794  and  1795* 

<<  I  bare  to  add,,  that  this  cavern  was  diicovered .about  two  years 
ago  by  accidentj  and  that  no  fatiafa^ry  leafoa  has  been  given  fox  tfaia 
fingular  aconmnl^tion  of  hum^n  bones.'* 

Of  the  Mas  Burfarius^  as  dcfcribcd  by  Dr.  Shaw,  we  cannot 
tefift  the  temptation  of  communicating  fome  particulars  to  our 
readers. 

'<  The  Mus  hur/ariui  belongs  to  a  particular  divifion  in  the  genus^ 
containing  fiich  fpecies  as  are  furniihed  with  cheek*pouches  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  theJr  food.  It  feems  not  to  have  been  yet  de*. 
fcribed,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  diftin^lly  as  to  be  eafily  afcertained.     It  apl 

f  roaches  however  to  one  or  two  fpecies  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pallas,  Mr, 
bmant,  and  others ;  but  differs  in  fize,  being  much  larger,  as  well 
as  in  the  apj)eatance  of  the  forefeet,  which  have  claws  differently 
formed  Irom  any  of  the  pouched  fnecies  hitherto  defcribed. 

««  In  order  to  fecure  its  knowledge  among  Naturalifts,  it  may  ht 
prt>per  to  form  for  it  a  fpecific  chara^er,  viz. 

*•  Mus  cmertMS,  caudA  tereti  hre^l  Jubnuia^  genu  fatcath^  utt^ 
piUmt  palmantm  maximh  foffonU. 

'<  Aih-ooloured  rat^  with  (hort  round  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
cheeksj  and  the  claws  of  the  fore.feet  very  large,  formed  fur  burrow, 
ing  in  the  ground. 

•*  The  cheek-pouches  arc  far  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  animal,  . 
than  in  any  other  of  tiiis  tribe,  and  there&re  Jiave  given  occafion  for 
the  ipecific  name. 

*<  This  quadruped  was  taken  by  fomt  Indian  hunters  in  the  uppes 
parts  of  Interior  Canada,  and  fent  down  to  Qgjebec.  It  is  now  in  (he 
pofifcffion  of  Governor  PrefcQt." 
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For  tht  defcription  of  tbe  Tabularia  magniiica  (of  wfcich  Sr 

S;t7en  a  maffnificent  plate)  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  voluone* 
n  the  catalogue  of  fome  of  the  more  rare  plants  ob(erved  in 
a  Tour  through  the  Weftern  Counties  of  England,  by  M effirs^ 
Turner  and  bowerby,  we  particularly  noticed  the  Devonfbire 

flants ;  as  we  happened  to  hare  I'elwhele's  Defcription  ot  the 
ndigenous  Plants  of  Devonfiiire  before  us.  Thefe  plants  are 
as  follows :  **  JMia  ptregrin^,  Hedgea  near  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Sidmoiith,  Dunfter.'*  Tnrtier  and  Smerhy.  "  Wild 
Madder,  near  Exmouth,  pfcntifully.  High  Road  from  Exe- 
ter to  Newton.  W.  In  the  Waftc  called  the  Torrs,  between 
Puflinch  Bridge  and  Yealmton.  Y.  On  the  rocks  near  the 
bridge  at  BideTord,,  and  all  along  the  hedges  on  both  fides  of 
tbe  way  betweeri  Weftleigh  and  Bideford,  and  in  many  other 
places  of  this  county.  G.  C.  Very  common  in  the  hedges  of 
the  road  from  Baraftaple  to  Bideford,  and  alfo  near  BraiuAten, 
and  in  various  other  pl.aces.  W.  A.  Pclwbile.  *^  Ambufi^ 
jimperirrtns^  nearLifkead  and  Barnftaplc/'  7«ni^and&tt«r- 
by.  ^  Erergreon  Alkanat  common  in  the  lanes  near  Baraftaple."  • 
PolwhiU.  **  Sidam  AngUcum.*'  Common  near  the  fea,  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonlhire.  furmrzniSowtrby.  ^^  English  Sfionecrop^ 
Rocks^  ftones,  and  driftCMids/'  Pohvbele.  **  Crambe  mgri^ 
tima.  Sidmoutfa  clifFs,  in  inacceflibte  places/*  7«r»/r  and 
Sewerby.  *'  Sea-Cole,  or  Colewort.  This  delicious  vegetable 
grows  on  tbe  fafld&  by  Slapcon,  and  has  been  thence  trans- 
planted into  our  gardens.  It  delight^  in  a  loofe  foil,  as  the 
roots  run  a  great  depth  into  the  earth.  It  grows  on  Kenton 
Warren.  It  waf  introduced  to  the  London  markets  in  the< 
Spring  of  1 79c,  for  the  firft  time,  by  Mr.  Curtis.'*  Pdwbek. 
•*  Lathyrus  Aphaca.**  Cliffs  near  Sidmouth.  Turner  and 
Sowerby.  •*  Yellow  Vetchling.  Hedges,  near  Chittrcham- 
toh.''  PolwbeU.  **  Fida  Syhafita.  Cliffs  near  Ilfracombe." 
Turner  and  Sowerby.  •'  Woodvetch,  Lindridge,  and  the 
neighbourhood.'*  Pohvbele.  It  is-  fatisfafiorv  to  obferve  the 
coincidence  between  thefe  writers,  with  refpeft  to  rare  plants  ^ 
but  we  have  not  room  to  purfuethe  comparifon. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  heikation  in  declaring,  that  thia 
volume  is,  at  leaft,  equal  to  its  predeceflbrs  y  in  point  of  en- 
tertainment, for  common  readers,  it  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  the  preceding  volumes. 

P lama's  Hijtory  of  tbe  Helvetic  Confederacy. 
(Concluded from  Vol.  VII.  p.  382.) 

AFTER  reading  the  following  inftance  of  the  vile  trea* 
chery  and  cruelty  difplayed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 
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gundy,  to  a  brave  ai\d  ujafufpicious  people,  we  fball  be  pre- 
l>ared  to  derive  fadsfsuSioa  aad  pleafurc  from  tb^  account  of 
hi$  di/gracef ul  defeat. 

'*  Charles  wa$  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  retam  of  fpring.  He 
quitted  Befan^on  on  the  fixth  of  Febniar}- ;  and  on  the  twelfth  ap- 
peared before  Orbe,  and  fpread  a  numerous  hoft  all  over  the- adjacent 
coumrf.  The  Confederates  loft  no  time  in  'aifembling  their  forces. 
Tbejr  met  from  all  quarters :  Berne  and  Friburg  fenc  garrifons  x.9 
Iveidun  and  GranTon;  but  finding  that  the  former  poft  eoald  not  be 
natntained^  they  removed  their  men  to  Granfon,  where  preparations 
were  aoade  for  a  very  vigoroas  defence.  The  Duke  ted  his  army 
before  this  place  on  the  f  9th,  and  eftablifiied  his  magnificent  camp  ofi 
the  acclivities  aronnd  it*  On  the  a^th  he  carried  the  town  hy  ftorm^ 
but  had  not  as  yet  made  any  inj^refiton  i^ion  the  caftle.  The  Confede. 
latesy  onder  Nicholas  de  %amachthal  and  John  de  Haliwyl,  were 
encamped  at  Morati  and  were  waiting  for  additional  reinforcemenca 
before  tbey  would  venture  to  relieve  the  f  lace^  which  they  well  knew 
might  hold  out  fome  time  loneer.  Charles,  exafperated  at  the  delay, 
0{^iofeti  to  his  progrefs  by  fo  tnfignificant  an  obftade«  had  recourfe  to 
tieachovy*  He  fent  into  the  garrifbn  an  emiflary^  to  acquaint  them 
that  die  j^nfederates  were  in  the  utraoft  difcord,  that  the  fiurgundi*. 
ans4iad  tajfceii  and  burnt  Friburg^  and  that  Berne  was  on  the  point  of 
iharing  the  fame  fatej  and  likewife  to  admooUh  tbem  to  acaept  of 
their  free  dtfrnifljal^  which  the  Duke  was  willing  to  allow  them,  if 
they  wcmld  iqimediately  forrender.     The  garrifon  hinted  at  the  ex. 

•  ample  of  jBrie^  but  the  emiflary  vindicateid  his  mafter  by  fpecious 
pretencea;^  aad.iblemii  afieverationsj  and  pofitiveiy  declared  that  no 
harm  (hoold  bdfktl  stieniy  if  tH^ty  rrepofed  fall  eoafidcnce  iaihe  Duke's 
honour  and  magnanifaity. 

'*  Thus  inflaenced  they  Surrendered,  and  mardied  aat ««  the  27th 
of  February  ^,  but  fcarce  had  they  pafied  the  gates  when  they  were 
feized,  boondj  and  led  through  the  camp  among  the  fcoiTs  and  infults 
•of  the  whole  army..  On  the  next  morning  four  haadred  and  fifty  of 
them  were  hanged  on  the  treea  ^>^nd  the  town;  andoa  the  focceeding 
dayt  one  hundred  and  fifty  more^  being  the  remainder  of  this  devoted 
bandf  were  carried  out  in  boats,  apd  iunk  is  the  lake.  This  atro- 
cious  deedj  whilft  it  drew  apoi(i  the  perfidbus  duke  the  execration  of 
Us  ibes^  did  by  no  means  add  tp  the  love  ipf  ttiofe  who  were  willing 

<o  befriend  biin. 

**  The  Swifs  army^  meanwhile;^  wUdi  now  confifted  of  near 
twenty  thooiapd  men^  bad  marched  round  the  lake  to  Neuchattel, 
and  on  Saturday  the  third  of  March,  arrived  at  Vaumarcus,  where 
they  began  ikinniihing  with  the  Burgundian  put.pofis^  and  enconn. 
tered  a  battery  which  they  could  not  filence.  The  report  of  the  ac« 
tillery  brought  the  Duke  inftantly  out  of  his  intjrenched  camp*    His 

"van,  confiftin^  of  ten  thoufand  Lombards  and  Savoyards,  was  led  by 
j^nthony  and  Baldwin^  two  baftards  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Prince  ^f 

(Q^range ;  he  beaded  the  main  body  himfelf  j  and  the  rear  be  eotrufted 
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to  John  Duke  of  Clcves.  The  ground  was  very  aneren,  «pd  fo  io^ 
te^e^led  by  torrents  and  ravines,  as  whollv  to  preclude  the  ufe  of 
beayy  cannon*  The  banners  of  Schwits  and  Thun  formed  the  van 
pi  the  confederate  armyj  and  took  an  advanugeoas  pod  on  an  emi* 
aence.  They  were  foon  joined  by  thoTe  of  Berne  and  Fribarg,  A» 
they  approached  the  enemyy  they,  according  to  -their  uTual  pradice, 
fell  on  their  knees  to  implore  a  blcfling  from  on  high.  The  Burgun* 
dians,  imagining  this  deuchment  to  be  the  whole  of  the  army,  miC. 
took  their  adt  (?  devotion  for  an  ofier  of  furrendec.  Their  firft  at« 
tack  difcovered  their  error ;  they  were  cepulfed  with  lofs ;  and  their 
kaders,  perceiving  how  unfavourable  the  fpot  was  for  mUiury  evo« 
Itttioos,  ordered  their  ranks  to  retreat^  in  order  to  allure  the  Con. 
Aederates  to  a  more  advantageous  ground*  At  this  inftant  came  for- 
ward  more  of  the  confederate  banners,  and  the  feigned  retreat  of  the 
N  Burgundians  was  foon  converted  into  a  real  flight ;  they  fell  back 
vpon  therr  main  body,  and  threw  it  into  the  utmoft  confufion*  The 
iduke  flew  among  the  difoidered  ranks,  exclaiming  that  the  retreat  of 
the  ran  was  a  mere  ftratagem,  and  ufed  every  effort  to  reflore  ordes 
9nd  confidence;  but  all  in  vain  ;  more  of  the  Swi(s  banners  came  in 
jBght,  add  a  general  trejndation  feized  the  whole :  they  gave  way  oq 
all  fides ;  ai^  nof  even  tcufting  to  the  fecurity  theii  Ihqng  camp 
might  have  aflbrded,  fled  in  all  diredions* 

<<  Thus  did  the-Confederates,  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  the  lofs  of 
only  fifty  men,  obtain  a  complete  vidlory  \  and;,  the  whole  Burgun. 
dian  camp  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  acquired  a  booty  oif 
which  there  is  fcaroe  an  inftance  in  hiftory.  Here  they  found  abondic 
ance  of  ammunition  and  provifions ;.  1 20  pieces  of  ordnance ;  moSi  of 
them  culverines ;  ^o  magnificent  tents,  fomc  of  filk  lined  with  veU 
vet  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearU ;.  600  richly  ^eoorated 
^gs.  In  the  Duke's  tent  they  found  the  latgeft  diamond  at  that 
time  known  to  txift  ;  a  precious  jewel  called  die  three  brethren;  a 
jword  fet  with  feven  great  diamonds,  feven  rubief,  and  fifty  pearls  ; 
|iis  plate,  (aid  to  have  been  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds  iu 
weight }  great  ftores  of  rich  carpets  and  tapeflry  ;  his  golden  feal^ 
amd  the*  whole  of  his  chancery*  The  nobles^  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  fumptuous  attire  and  equipage,  loft  all  their  efledb ;  noc 
could  the  many  merchants,  and  upwards  of  3000  woroeni  who  at« 
tended  the  camp,  fave  any  of  their  property.  The  lofs  in  men  did 
not  exceed  9000*  but  it  would  have  been  greater  had  the  Swifs  had 
jan/ cavalry*  ,  The  Duke  eftimated  his  own  lofs  at  one  miilioa  of 
4otins,  and  the  whole  booty  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  thrice  that 
value*  But  the  gteatefl  lof«  of  all  was  the  lofs  of  repu^tion*  Tho 
name  of  Charles  no  longer  ftruck  terror  around  him ;  hi$  allies  be. 
came  lukewarm :  the  Di^e  of  Milan  and  the  King  of  Sicily ^^  the 
latter  of  whom  had  made  a  will  in  favour  of  Charles,  publicly  de. 
fcrted  him  :  even  Jolantha  wavered  ii)  her  fidelity,  and  fufierpd  her 
brotherrin-Iaw,  thie  Count  of  Brefle,  to  ieiax  on  twenty  $hoqfai4 
frowns  which  Charles  had  entrufted  to  one  of  hi^  noble#  fi)f  the  por» 
pofe  of  levying  recrnia  in^Sayoy  afid  t|ie  QjMg)ibo)»ring  paoyinces^" 
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Popvlar  commotioos  itom  whatever  caufes  they  Tprni^) 
produce  fimilar  mifchiefs ;  the  angry  paifionf  of  men  are  roufed  ; 
the  refiraints  of  religion  ^d  law  are  laid  afide ;  all  the  ifurf 
which  can  inflame  the  breaft  and  cofifilme  civir.fciiciety  burft 
forth.  A  fatal  inftance  of  this  ie  exhibited  in  the  war  in  the 
Valtdinc  and  the  fa&ioas  which  diftra£ked  the  Grifon  country 
in  the  year  1620. 

*'  The  rage  of  party  difplayed  itfclf  now  with  nwre  malirpity  than 
^er«  '  The  people,'  fays  one  of  their  hiflorians,  <  xeiembfed  a 
fwarm  of  bees  newly  expelled  from  the  hive,  which  foam  wide  in  fear 
and  trepidation,  and  know  not  where  to  Settle,  or  whither  eo  fly  for 
(afety  or  proteftion.'  The  Planta  faAioo  refumed  an  afcendeacy  ; 
they  came  in  force  to  Coire ;  and  in  order  to  retaliate  the  feveritiet 
that  had  been  exercifcd  againd  them,  ercAed  a  third  criminal  triba* 
nal,  io  which  Rudolph  took  the  lead.  New  ri^ms  were  fcle^ed  ; 
a  loofe  was  given  to  the  favage  paifions  of  the  populace ;  and  the  a^ 
6f  cmelty  that  were  now  pradifed  fpread  a  general  oonftemation 
among  the  diftradled  people.  This  gave  rife  to  a  third,  or,  as  it  waa 
named,  ^  the  neatral  party/  which  propofed  a  mutual  amnefty,  on 
condition  that  Neither  a  Sails,  nor  a  Pknta,  fhould,  during  a  certaiii 
period,  bold  any  public  office  ;  that  no  fsfeign  pelifions  fhould  be  re^  . 
ceived  by  individuals ;  and  that  no  foreign  mmifter  be  fullered  to 
reiiide  in  the  country.  Thit  propofal,  which  was  adopted,  fervcd 
indeed  to  counterbalance,  but  by  no  means  to  allay  the  viraknce  of 
the  two  contending  parties.  The  Salis  fadlion  raifed  a  fourth  criminal 
tribunal  at  Dayos,  in  the  league  of  the  ten  jurifdid^ions,  which,  in 
|Ct  torn,  proceeded  with  exceflive  rigour,  by  tortures,  fines^  and 
capital  puni(hmentS|  againft  the  friends,  relations,  and  dependants 
of  the  Plantas ;  and  no  one  could  forebode  the  end  of  the  calanuties 
and  confofion  which  now  prevailed  throughoat  the  country. 
-  *'  Meanwhile  the  rage  of  frantic  bigotry  barlt  out  with  unexampled 
fury  in  the  fabjed  province  of  the  Valtcrn*.  After  repeated  mur« 
murs^  and  various  attempts  to  exclude  the  proteftants  from  the^pro* 
Ttnce,  the  alarm  bells  tolled  early  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  thnmgh* 
out  the  vaUey;  and  a  carnage  inftantly  began,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  detailed  by  a  ereat  number  of  writers,  and  hav« 
filled  all  Europe  with  horror  and  deteftation.  Several  of  the  magif* 
Crates,  and  their  fubftitutes,  and  numbers  of  the  protedant  ckrgy^ 
were  bntcheied  with  the  moft  remorfeleis  and  inhuman  barbarity, 
Sixty  perfons  were  murdered  at  Tirano :  at  Teglio  ilie  affaflins,  after 
having  put  to  death  a  minifter  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  great  part  of  lu9 
COngre|atiQn,  demolUhed  the  church :  at  Sondrio  thty  ftormed  the 
psQaoe  in  which  the  governor  refided,  and  dragged  him  and  his  fa* 
mtiy  into  the  Engadine,  telling  him  that  they  would  no  longer  fubmit 
to  th^fway  of  heretics ;  the  houfes  of  all  the  proteltants  were  pillaged 
and  damoliflied*  A  botcher  boafted  that  he  had  in  one  day  flaugh« 
tered  eighteen  helpiefsviaims.  A  ptoteftant  woman,  who,  with  her 
iu^MH  4^|^>  M  Ud(ta  xefiifi^  in  this  country  from  the  perfccotion^ 
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in  Italf  ,  w$$  iflBuied  by  a  band  of  mereilefs  ruffians,  and  ordered  ta 
objure  her  faich ;  bat  tot,  dafping  her  child  in  her  armS|  firmly  re« 
faStd  to  yield  eoanplianoe :  the  monftert  ftrove  to  tear  the  child  from 
her,  but  (he,  preffing  it  ftill  doficr  to  her  bofem.  boldly  bid  them  de. 
fiance ;  finding  they  could  not  preraili  they  (tabbed  her  to  the  hearty 
and  mang)ed  her  Ufelcft  coipTe.  The  peafants,  in  hopes  of  exempting 
^emfelves  from  the  future  payment  of  their,  dues,  were  particularly 
hoftile  to  their  lords,  landlords,  and  creditors  \  they  puHucdi  like 
game,  the  unhappy  fugitives,  who  fought  refuge  in  the  roopntains, 
woods,  and  remote  caverns :  they  hurled  many  of  them,  with  theit 
wives  and  innocent  chiidren,  down  the  fteep  ]>recipices,  an4  n^ny 
they  call  into  the  rivers  and  torrents ;  many  perifhed  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  brethren  and  neareft  kinfroen,  who  coveted  their  property. 
The  horrors  of  this,  and  many  fubfequent  days  of  havock  and  du- 
may,  are  loo  ihocking  to  be  dwelt  open  any  longer  than  the  teftimony^ 
of  hiftory  abfolutely  re<|uires«    The  Doke  ot  Feria,  at  this  time 

Evernor  of  Milan,  never  cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  ot 
ving  abetted  this  dreadful  confpiracy." 

The  following  abfervations  are  To  juft  and  fo  well  cxpreflU 
on  the  nature  or  repnblican  governments^  and  fo  well  calcu- 
lated to  fupprefs  a  growing  fpirit  of  dtfcontent,  that  the 
temptation  of  quoting  them  is  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted,  nor 
Vpuld  our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  thank  us  for  rcfifting  it. 

^<  It  feems  to  he  the  peculiar  fate  of  republics,  that  when  by  great 
Qx>animity  and  vigorous  eveitionsi  they  have  i|t  length  fucceedd  to 
-   repel  and  difcourage  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  the  daemon  of 
difcord  invades  the  peaceful  commonwealth,  and  prompts  men  of  « 
leftlcfs  fpirit,  and  Ki^h  ambition,  to  cavil  at  the  authorities  in  which^ 
jperchance,  no  fiiare  haf  been  allotted  them :  and  thefe^  (hould  the 
ifulers  happen  not  to  be  endowed  with  fufficient  prudence,  wifdom, 
and  moderation,  either  tq  reftrain  their  feditious  pradlices,  or  to 
yield  to  their  juft  demands|  are  fure  to  raife  a  clamour  that  will  evec 
end  in  fa^on  and  domcftic  ftrife*     Of  ^uch  men  tliere  arp  numbers  in 
fvery  ftate ;  and  as  no  government  upon  earth  can  t)e  perfed,  they 
will  always  find  plaufible  pretpces  for  arraignipg  either  fqme  inftitu. 
tion,  or  the  condudl  of  fpme  envied'  or  perhaps  offending  magiftrate* 
In  a  well  regulated  monarchy,  ifuch  men  are  long  kQ>t  in  avve  by  the 
Tigonr,  the  (lability,  and  fpljpndor  of  the  tbrpne  :  but  in  a  republicy 
and  efpecially  in  a  fnull  ^emocracy^  Vbere  individuals  maintain  a 
familiar  intercourfe  amon^  theoffelves.  f>q  fi^  (afcinatipg  influence 
commands  the  deference  of  the  jfubordinifitc  ranks,  in  favpur  of  thofe 
,  who  fteer  the  helm.    This  no  doubt  is  a  trite  obfervaiion  ;  4nd  yet 
the  difregard  of  it  has  hurried  many  $ates  into  al^folute  dcftru6Uon» 
fnd  many  focieties  and  individuals  into  jdcplorat^j^  calamities :  and  to 
none  peHiaps  does  it  apply  roojre  aptljr  than  tq  ^he  fma|l  and  once 
fiourifhing  republic  of  Geneva,  which  probably  plight  dUl  be  happy^ 
had  the  contending  parties  been  wile  enough  to  admi^  that  the  beft 
criterion  of  agood  ^vemment  is  theprofperity  of  the  community.'* 
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The  author's  remarks  on  the  origin  of  (he  French  revoi«<* 
tion  are  alike  judicious  zxA  fatisfa£tory« 

^*  No  event  in  hiftory  will  perhaps  «rer  affi>rd  fo  mocfa  matter  for 
fpeculation  to  moral,  as  well  as  poUcical  theorifts,  as  the  tremendoos 
revolution  which  has  of  late  been  fpreading  horror  and  devaftation  ovet 
the  faireft  part  of  Europe.     The  inveftigation  of  its  origin  and  pro. 
gcefsi  whenever  it  can  oe  entered  into  with  the  ample  ftock  of  mate. 
rials,  in  which  we  fluQl  yet  awhile  be  deficient,  will  be  attended  with 
the  greater  difficulty,  as  no  fonner  conflid  of  a  fimilar  nature  has 
pro^blf  erer  called  forth  fo  many  energies  and  virtues,  or  fet  loofe 
(bch  a  variety  of  vices  and  deftru^iv«  paffions,  as  the  convulfioh  we 
are  doomed  to  witnels.    While  a  few  attentive  obfervers  have  labour.' 
fd,  with  abundance  of  ingenuity,  to  trace  the  whole  caufe  of  the  evil 
pp  to  tbeT^rnicioas  efibrts  of  a  few  mifcreants,  endowed  with  great 
genius,  courage,  andnerfeverance,  but  with  a  malevolence  which  coul4 
only  be  gratt&d  by  the  miferies  infeparable  from  anarchy  and  fedition  ; 
Others  liave  derived  the  calamity  ixom  the  great  change  introduced 
SiHthin  this  century  into  the  ftace  of  fociety,  by  the  rapid  influx  of 
jveaittk  ^mm  both  the  Indies,  which,  falling  chiefly  to  the  lot  of  the 
indoftrious^  raifed  the  lower  clajTes  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  fuperior 
piders  ;  and  by  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  infenfibly 
iutroduced  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  prefumptuous  arrogance,  that  gra« 
4uaUy  led  meik  to  over. rate  the  powers  of  reafon,  and  unfitted  them  for 
jthe  fubordinatioo,  without  which  no  government  can  pofGbly  fublifl* 
Many  alfo  haye  jiot  fcrupled  to  decide  that  a  thorough  change  in  the 
polity  of  Europe  had  becosie  unavoidable,  through  the  many  glaring 
4efe^  in  moft  <^  the  e^ifting  governments,  rendered  ftill  more  xnfup. 
portable  by  the  incapacity  and  mal-adminillration  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
/diredion  of  affairs  had  been  committed. 

'5 '  AH  thefe,  no  doubt^  have  fome  fpecious  arguments  in  their  fa« 
year ;  but  pofterity^  whenever  it  (hall  explore  the  complicated  maze 
of  caufes  and  eflfeds  which  have  brought  on  the  eventful  period  we  live 
in,  will  probably  difcover  that  many  and  various  circumflances  have 
co-operated  to  produce  the  evil.    While  the  malignity  of  the  firft  pro. 
moters  of  reyolutiohary  pnnciples  will  unqueftionably  be  found  to  have 
been  the  prime  and  moft  efficient  kgent ;  it  will  be  fair  to  calculate 
how  JFar  the  torpor,  inconfiftency,  and  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  ought  to 
have  averted  the  ftorm,  may  have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  opera* 
tiooaof  the  agtutors,  who  had  confpircd  the  downfall  of  all  regular 
government.     As  feeds  will  germinate  only  in  adapted  foils  ;-  as,  in 
inveRigating  the  powers  of  a  machine,  we  calculate  reciprocal  re. 
a£iion  as  well  as  the  force  to  be  applied  ;   fomuft  we  admit  that  the 
promoters  o(  iedition,  the  dextrous  artificers  of  ruin,  have  manifeflly 
taken  into  the  line  of  account,  the  ^txy  feeble  refiftance  they  were  likely 
to  encounter  in  the  execution  of  their  deftruAive  plans.    Future  hifto- 
rians  will  probably  eftimate  the  pernicious  effeds  of  the  puerile  ambi- 
pon  and  love  of  innovation,  which,  at  this  momentous  crifls,  aAuated 
^  firft  fovereign  of  Europe  \  the  avowed  iir^gion  of  the  great  Fre- 
-       •  •      *  deric ; 
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itric ;  and  the  wanton  dereU^ion  of  all  principle  of  the  proud  8emi« 
yaoiis  of  the  riorth  :  they  will  duly  appreciate  the  inordinate  felfiflineft 
of  thefe  three  potentates^  andthfir  mutual  accord  in  a  flagrant  z&.  of 
injuftice^  *  which  tn  a  private  individoal  would  have  been  deemed  an 
j|trocious  theft ;  which, at  once  brake  through  the  faith  of  treatiet,  and 
damped  the  confidence  nations  had  till  tiien  placed  in  the  law  that  go«. 
verned  their  relative  concerns*  Future  annalifts  will  probably  deduce 
from  thcfe  and  fimilar  caufct^  an  ineviui^le  relaxation  in  the  ties  of  xe* 
▼erence  and  loyalty  which  ought  afall  tim^a  to  bind  the  people  to 
their  fovereign,  and  a  political  indifference  which  gave  too  free  a 
fcope  to  the  diforganizers  of  our  days,  who  were  xoo  keen  and  induf* 
trioui  not  to  avail  themMves  of  the  encouragement  fo  profiif^ly  hdd 
out  to  them. 

'<  In  France  the  means  of  refiftance  were  ftiil  more  feeble  tlum  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  here,  accordingly «  the  feeds  of 
fedition  firft  broke  out  into  open  infarredion.  That  country  had 
patiently  fupported  two  long  reigns  of  depravity  and  enormous  pro* 
fufion>  which  had  fo  embarrafled  its  finances  that  the  benevolent  mo« 
jiarch  who  (ucceededt  unwilling  to  recur  to  the  defpotic  means  ufed 
by  his  two  predeceflbrs^  loofened  the  r^ns  of  his  government  by  de- 
manding voluntary  fupplies  which  his  people  would  ftill  have  cheer. 
fully  grantedi  had  not  various  concomitant  circumftances  damped  their 
loyalty,  and  alienated  the  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  monarchs, 
for  which  that  nation  had  been  long  eminently  diftinguilbed.  Thofe 
to  whom  tiie  adminid  ration  of  public  affairs  had  been  configned  were, 
for  the  moil  part,  men  defticute  of  the  ikill  and  vigour  which  the 
dangers  of  the  times  imperioufly  demanded..  The  glaring  inftances  of 
depravity,  moreover,  not  only  winked  at  by  the  govemment|  but 
even  countenanced  by  the  examples  of  thofe  of  higher  rai^s  and  in 
confpicuous  (lations,  had  long  fince  ofifended  and  alarmed  even  the 
weli.difpofed  part  of  the  nation,  and  greatly  fiivoured  the  fpirit 
of  infubordination  which  gradually  buril  forth  in  all  quarters.  To 
this  fpirit  the  improvident  Vergennes  gave  additional  vigour  by  Us 
mod  impolitic  American  war,  which,  while  it  countenanced  an  open 
stfillance  to  the  eftabliflied  authorities,  greatly  increafed  the  fpread. 
ing  evil  by  an  additional  derangement  of  the  finances.  All  this,  too, 
happened  at  a  time  when  the  popularity  of  the  fovereign  was  greatly 
impaired  by  his  frequent  diffenfions  with  his  parliaments,  whom  the 
people  had  accuflomed  themfelves  to  look  upon  as  their  fteady  advov 
fates,  and  whom  repeated  fucceiTea  had  taught  to  aim  at  further  tri. 
iunphs.  Defigning  men  were  not  wantingi  who  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  accelerating  the  difturbances  which  they  faw  were 
pow  impending,  and  from  which  they  had  no  doubt  of  deriving  eflen« 
^ial  advantages,  Aware  that  in  oxder  to  arrive  at  their  ends  they 
^ft  fubvert  the  prefent  fyftem  of  fodety,  they  refolved  to  rouze 
.|he  inferipi^  claiTes  by  the  fafcinating  cry  of  iihrfj  and  equuitiy^ 
which  they  wcU  knew  no  labourer,  no  joufoeyman,  no  vagrant  of 
idle  prqpenfitiea  and  vieious  habits  would  be  difpofed  to  fupprtls  $  and 
i  I     I     ■    III  ■      ■  ■■  ■    I      I  »i    I  ii,i|i  I     I 

«f  •  Tb?  paxtit^op  of  f  oland/* 
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*|^y  a.fpecious  teoder  of  a  refrefentation  in  the  gvvirnmenU  ^Uch 
piea  even  of  fuperior  rank  wiU  often  be  inclined  td  favour,  deeming 
.it  much  more  eligible  to  have  an  ofteniible  (hare  in  the. adminift ration 
of  public  afiairs,  th^n  to  adhere  to  the  peaceful  etijoy  ment  of  domef- 
dc  comforts,  and  the  iniprovement  of  their  private  fortunes  by  the 
hooeft  artft  of  induftry  and  economy.*' 

The  account  of  the  invafioc  of  thi$  once  happy  country,  the 
(difiblution  of  their  confederacy,  and  the  fubjugation  of  a 
l>rave  and  free  people,  by  a  nation  of  banditti,  combining  the 
moft  confviminate  nraud  with  the  moft  open  violence,  cannot 
be  perafed  without  mingled  fenfations  of  pity,  indignation, 
and  horror* 

«  About  five  in  the  momin?  of  this  eventful  day.  Gen*  Schaw* 

l^mburg  attacked  on  a  fudden  the  front  and  each  flank  of  the  poft  of 

Fraoenbrannen  ^  the  j^ace  where^  in  a  horrid  night,  thd  BernetB, 

abpve  four  centuries  ago,  had  defeated  the  Cambrian  Ap  Grifflth,  an4 

his  terrific  Engliih  bands.     Two  thpufand  horfe  affaUed  the  Swils, 

fvho  had  no  cavalry  to  oppofe  ;   and  what  galled  them  far  more,  a 

.  pumerous  train  of  horfe  artillery,  the  firlt  that  had  ever  pafled  their 

ifrontiers,  fprcad  death  and  difmay  throughout  their  ranks.  The  fierce. 

pcfs  of  the  refinance  was  uneicampled.     Women,  endeavouring  to  ob« 

^ruA  the  efied  of  the  artillery,  are  known  to  have  placed  themfelvea 

before  the  mouths  of  the  cantkon,  and  to  have  hung  on  the  wheels  ia 

order  to  impede  their  progrefs.     The  diminiftied  bands,  feeing  them. 

ielves  on  the  point  ot  being  furrounded,  fell  back  to  the  village  of 

^rteren,  where  they  flood  a  fecond  conHidt.    Unable,  however,  tof 

maintain  themfelves  they  took  poft  at  the  Grauholtz,  an  a^moft  impene.> 

ttrable  pafs,  about  four  miles  from  Berne,  where,  their  right  bein^ 

jcpvered  by  a  r^ck,  and  the  left  by  a  fwampy  wood,  they  hoped  e£^c« 

tually  to  fecure  themfelves  by  an  abbatis  in  front.     The  ftruggle  had 

been  no  where  fo  obftinate,  nor  the  carnage  fo  great  as  at  this  poft^ 

^  length,  however,  an  opening  having  been  made  in  the  abbatis  by 

the  artUlcry,  and  a  party  ot  the  enemy  having  climbed  up  the  rock,  and 

turned  the  right  flank  -of  the  Bernefe  infantry,  they  found  thb  pofl  no 

longer  tenable.  Tbey  f^U  back,  but  formed  anew,  and  flood  a  fourth , 

attack  about  a  mile  behind  this  laft  flation,  and  notwitbHanding  their 

beavy  loiies,  and  thjcir  being  exhauiled  with  fatigue  and  want  of  fuf. 

tepance,  they  yet  fought  ^  fifcb  time  before  the  gates  of  Berne  i  Men, 

WQmen,  children,  and  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  meadows,  fell  pro*l 

tnifcuoufly  by  the  bayonets,  fabres,  and  cannon  of  the  invaders  ;   yet 

thefe  viflims  bjelonged  to  a  people  who  are  faid  to  have  called  in  4 

i^reign  power  to  fite  t)iem  ffom  the  tyranny  of  an  oppcel^ve  govern* 

pent, 

<<  Berne,  throughofit  tips  awful  d4y,  heard  thp  inceflant  roar  of  can* 
fion  and  nu^etry  froo^  various  <juarters,  and  faw  the  1^  difafferoaa 
icpnflidt  under  its  Qwn  walls.  No  preparations  whatever' had  been  mad^ 
b>%  the  defence  of  the  city.  Horror  and  defpair  feiased  all  the  inhabit, 
ants*  In  this  extremity  the  new  regency,  in  its  lafl  agony,  demanded 
^  gaDU^tion.  Of  ^d^x  ^  (^fe*eMaf4  aeiinft  xlj^  Ugcotioufnefs  of  th« 
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vi^noos  foldicrs ;  and  in  the  erening  the  city  farrendered,  withoQt 
Stay  terms  bat  a  mere  gratuitous  promife  of  prote^ion  for  the  perfont 
and  property  of  the  citizens*  A  tree  of  liberty  was  foon  after  planted 
in  the  prefence  of  Gen.  Brune.  Frifching,  although  prefident  of  a  nev 
provifionary  regency,  yet  a  filent  mourner  over  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  officiated  at  the  inauguration.  *  There,'  faid  he,  addreffing; 
the  French  General,  <  there  is  your  tree  of  liberty  ;  may  it  bring  forth 
wbolefome  fruit.* 

*'  About  noon,  when  all  hopes  were  rdtnquiibed  by  the  terrified 
regents^  they  difpatched  the  fatal  order  to  the  divilio&s  at  Neweneck 
and  Gumminen  to  abllain  from  all  farther  hoililides.  Some  of  tbefe 
brave«  and,  on  Aat  very  day,  vi^orioos,  men,|retreated  to  the  city,  and 
others  bent  their  way. towards  their  homes  in  the  Oberland.  The  lat* 
ter,  frantic  with  rage  and  defpalr,  fell  upon  their  officers,  flew  their 
two  Adjutant.Generals,  Croufay  and  Gumoens,  and  throughout  the 
evening  an  epaulette  was  confidered  as  a  death-warrant.  Among  thefe 
leaders  were  aHb  Steiguer  and  Erlach.  The  former,  in  difguife,  and 
armidft  intoxieated  foldiers,  peafants,  and  even  parties  of  light  troops 
of  the  enemy,  feached  the  lake  of  Thun  on  foot.  Extreme  laffitude 
compelled  him  to  feat  himfeif  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the;re  he 
■flept  awhilev  He  tiien  found  means  to  crofs  ^e  lake,  and.  Hill  un* 
Jcnown,  efcaped  the  frenzy  of  the  enraged  villagers^  and  reached  at 
length  the  canton  of  Underwalden ;  bu^he  did  not  think  himfelf  fecure 
^ntil  he  entered  the  gates  of  the  Auftrian  town  of  Bregenz« 

'<  The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Erlach  was  ftill  left  propitious,  unlets 
indeed  he  would  have  deemed  it  ^a  calamity  tp  fujrvive  the  down&ljl 
v>f  his  country.  A  confiderable  nuipber  of  arms,  fome  artillery,  and 
timpleilores  of  ammunition  and  provifions^  togetbejr  with  a  tre^sfure 
4>f  about  ],6o,OQol.  fterling,  had,  early,  in  this  year,  been  fent  int<> 
the  inopregnable  retreats  of  Hafli  and  the  Oberlajnd,  as  a  depot  in  cafe 
<ff  emergency.  Thither  Erlach  refolved  to  (peed  his  vay,  ftilj 
hoping  that  he  might  colled  a  fotce  fufficient  to  preferve  fome  remnants 
of  the  now  (battered  republic.  Being  arrived  at  Mudneen,  about 
midway,  between  Berne  and  Thun,  he  was  recognized  by  lome  drag, 
gling  foldiers,  who  immediately  feized,  tied,  and  placed  him  on  s- 
cart,  meaning  to  convey  him  to  Berne  i  but  another  party  of  infuriated 
foldiers  and  peafants  foon  after  met  the  efcort,  fell  upon  the  unhappy 
viAim,  and  amid  horrid  fcreams  and  execrations,  nruck  him  with 
their  hatchets,  and  ba3ronets«  and  difpatched  him.  ]4is  wretched 
widow  efcaped  a  fimilar  fate  merely  by  a  ftupor,  which  for  a  time 
bereaved  her  of  her  fenfes.  She  took  refuge  in  a  folitude,  at  the  upmer 
-extremity  of  the  lake  of  Thun.  The  aflaflins  having^  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  been  interrogated  concerning  the  motives  of  this  atro. 
cious  deed,  owned  that  fome  Frenchmen  had. (hewn  them  letters  which 
th^  afliired  them  came  from  Eriach,  in  which  he  promifed  to  betray 
his  country,  and  to  facDitate  the  defeat  of  his  army.  Mr.  Mallet 
<du  Pan  alTerts  this  fad  on  indubitable  authority,  and  at  the  fame  time 
records  many  inftances  of  the  devoted  heroifm  of  individuals,  and  ef. 
•peeially  of  women  and  young  girls,  who  fell  in  the  feveral  encounters, 

jjifi^natof 
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Aftnatopblew  out  hii  braim  rather  thA  forrive  the  frredom  of  hia 
country ;  and  upon  the  whole  nothiog  appears  more  eridcat,  than  that 
the  fall  of  the  Ck)nfederac}r  can  b/  no  means  be  aicribcd  to  the  degene-^ 
racy  of  the  people*" 

The  reduced  and  deplorable  ftate  of  coni]uered  Switzerland 
is  thua  ably  dcfcribed  by  B.  Zeltner  in  an  official  note : 

**  The  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the  Helvetic  republic  folfili  the 
firft  and  moft  pleafing  of  the  duties  impofed  on  him  by  his  conftituentJ^ 
in  teftifying  to  the  Great  Nation^  and  to  its  conftituted  authorities^ 
their  gratitude  for  the  benefit  conferred  on  them*  of  &  confticotioa 
founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  right<i.  Could  the  HeU 
▼etian  republicans  have  recovered  their  indcfeafible  rights  without 
being  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  enjoying  thero>  the  gratitude  they 
now  protefs  would  know  no  bounds. 

'  intimately  connei^led  with  the  French  nation  during  many  cento- 
rieS)  by  all  the  ties  of  mutual  efleem^  by  the  intercourfe  of  com^ 
nerce,  aiui  treaties  founded  upon  reciprocal  advantages,  the  Helvetic 
p0D|4e  would  with  rapture  flili  be  its  faithful  ally,  its  friend,  and  ita 
adxnireri  did  not  too  many  f ufferings  attend  their  political  iegene« 
ration.  Is  it  then  written  in  the  book  of  deftiny,  that  the  noble 
gift  pf  freedom  muft  be  purchafed  at  the  price  of  every  kind  of  op- 
preffion  which  can  afflid  a  people  V 

**  Thefe  fuflTerings  and  thefe  opprefliont  he  next  paints  in  colours 
which  muft  excite  compaffion,  if  not  horror.  «  When,  in  conferring 
freedom  on  a  people,'  he  continues, '  you  clothe  it  in  the  rags  of  mifery  ; 
vhen  you  compel  it  to  exchange  its  gay  and  genuine  felicity  for 
gloomy  dejed^^nefs,  and  all  manner  of  vexation  ;  when  the  huiband- 
Qian  foregoes  his  plough,  and  the  artifl  both  his  work  and  implements ; 
when  the  virtuous  and  peaceful  citizen  is  flript  of' his  property,  and 
all  his  rights  are  trampled  upon,  you  have,  O  tireat  Nation  !  you 
bavc  mi&d  your  aim.     England  triumphs. 

<  They  are  not  empty  dccianiations,  ndt  vague  alarms,  which  the 
^lyetic  Mioiiiker  here  lays  before  you.  .He  undertook  the  fdemii 
obligation  to  tear  afunder  an  odious  veil.  He  will  fulfil  his  duty 
with  the  franknds  and  fimplicity  that  ha&  always  been  the  cliarac. 
teriftic  of  the  nation  he  reprefents ;  and  with  a  heart  that  beats  only 
.for  liberty,  he  will  adduce  fa^s,  and  eftablifk  them  upon  incomefti- 
ble  evidence.' 

<«  After fpectfying  more particul^ly  fomeof  the  moft  atrociotis  crocU 
ties  pra^fed  by  the  French  fobftitutes,  the  Minifter  proceeds :  <  The 
conCequences  of  fo  irritating  a  condud  againft  a  people,  notdiftradted 
bypleafures,  nor  to  be  awed  by  fear,  though  it  may  be  guided  by 
gentle  means,  are  indeed  alarming.  It  is  exceedingly  impolitic  nor  to 
ftudy  their  chara6)er  more  attentively.     This  brave,  but  hcadftrong 

people,  adhere  firmly  to  their  religion,  to  their  democracy,  and  to 

thdr  ancient  manners.*    Whatever  bears  the  femblance  of  infidelity 
or  outrajge,  revolts  their  honeft  rnind^,  and  fills  them  with  indigna. 

rion.    When  they  have  nothing  more  to  lofv:,  when  urged  by  dcfpair^ 
•  •       t  ''  •     ■'  ihsy 
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thcjr  wHl  yield  ihemfclves  up  to  every  excefs ;  and  Hclretia  may  bCi 
come  tlic  theatre  of  fcenes  far  more  horrible  than  thofc  of  the  Vendee. 
The  writer  trembles  in  ufing  this  langtiage,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  ufe  it. 
Kot  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  to  the  French  Dire6iory,  were  an  un- 
pMcdonable  oflfenoe/ 

<*  The  nature  of  the  grievances  he  complains  qf  may  be  gathered 
from  the  articles  of  redrefs  he  demands  in  the  name  of  his  lepuhlic/ 
Thefe  were,  the  replacing  of  all  the  public  funds,  which  had  been  feized 
■nd  carried  away  :  a  repeal  of  the  contributions  laid  on  without  tlie 
leaft  retrofpeQ  to  the  abilities  of  tne  contributors ;  the  return  of  the- 
artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  the  French  ha^ 
purloined  from  the  Swifs  ;  an  immediate  redu^ion  of  the  French  army 
in  SwiHerland,  efpecially  the  cavalry,  and  that  what  remained  (hould 
be  quartered  in  barracks ;  and  laftly,  that  the  agents  of  the  French  re,* 
public,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  French  troops^  (hould  be.  in. 
ftru^d  to'  concert  their  meafures  with  the  Helvetic  governmentj  ta 
a6t  only  in  its  name,  apd  with  its  approbation." 

This  Htftory  of  the  RiTe  and  Fall  of  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
racy is  peculiarly  interefting  from  the  well  known  virtues  of 
the  pedpie  whom  it  celebrates*  and  the  recent  caltmities  which 
they  have  endured.  The  author  has  done  himfelf  great  credit 
in  having,  in  fo  comparatively  ifaort  a  time,  and  i^hen 
events  were  fo  recent,  produced  a  work  which  will  form  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  htfloric  library^  and  exhibit  a  lading 
monument  of  the  diflinguifhed  abilities,  patient  invedigation^ 
genuine  patriotifm,  and  fincere  piety,  of  its  author. 


Rijls£ii(ms  on  the  PoUttcal  and  Moral  State  of  Boeiity  at  thi  Cbfi 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Bv  John  Bowles,  Efq.  Author  of 
Kefle6Hons  on  the  ^litical  State  of  Society  at  tbeCbm- 
mencement  of  the  Year  i8oo,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Pp,  27a, 
5s«    Rivingtons.     1800. 

MRi  BOWLES,  wbofe  writings  are  well  known  to  the 
public,  has  here  entered  upon  t  vail  field  of  moral  and 
political  difquifition,  in  which  fa^s^  of  the  moft  important 
and  interefting  nature,  abound,  to  direi^  the  fteps,  and  to  in- 
form the  mind,  of  the  author.  From  thefe  fads  be  has  ac- 
cordingly drawn  ded unions  of  the  utmoft  donfequence  to  the 
prefent  well- being,  and  the  future  fate  of  foc^ety ;  as  well  as 
to  the  prefent  and  future  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  it  is  compofed.  He  firft  enters  into  a  deliberate 
invefti|;ation  of  the  mptives  which  aduated  both  parties»  in 
the  offer  and  rejedlion  of  the  late  overtures  for  peace,  by  the 
French  Conful  and  the  Britifh  Minider ;  he  clofelv  examines 
the  nattfre»  and  the  obje^  of  Buonaparte's  ptopoUtiont,  and 
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be  clearly  ihews  that  tbey  eduld  not  have  been  accepted  by  m 
Britiih  Minifter,  without  a  fcandalous  derelidion  of  principle 
and  violation  of  duty ;  and  therefore  fairly  concludes,  that  the 
offer  was  infincere,  and  only  made  from  the  convi£bion  that 
it  would  not  be  accepted.  The  author^s  chain  of  reaibntng  6a 
thia  point  is  dofe^  connected,  and  conclufive ;  his  fadb  are 
undeniable,  and  his  inferences  are  fiich  as  partisans  may  dc» 
ny,  but  as  no  honeft  man  can  rejeft*  In  a  note  to  p.  24,  he 
fijLceefsfuUy  combats  and  expofei  a  ridiculous  idea,  promul- 
^ted  by  men,  who  found  themfelves  overpowered  by  the. 
cogency  of  the  ai;gfiment$  adduced  by  their  adverfiuries,  that 
no  man  ^<  cai^from  pure,  difinterefted,  and  honourable  mo*^ 
tivea,  fupportthecaufepf  RiligUny  rtgular  Governmewts^  and 
Jicial  Orw  f^  H^  cqi^ei^s^  as  another  writer  had  contended 
"before  hini»*  that  men  who  advance  fuch  prepofterous  notions, 
muft  reafon  from  the  felfiflinefs  of  their  own  minds ;  from  an'- 
unwillin^nefs  to'allow  to  others  a  degree  of  integrity  which  they 
are  confcious  of  not  pofiefling  themfelves.  Mr.  B.  very  pro- 
perly aflerts  his  own  independence,  and  vindicates  the  freedom- 
of  his  opinions.  From  the  confeffions  of  Meflrs.  Fox .  and 
Erikine,  in  England,  and  of  the  parti  fans  of  the  lafi  new  Go« 
verntaent  in  France,  he  proves  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the- 
French  Revolution,  tp  excite  uneafmefs,  and  to  fhake  the  very 
foundations  of  Civil  Society  in  every  nation  of  Europe.  Aft^ 
quoting  paflagea  from .  recent  fpeeches  of  the  gentlemen  juft 
mentbned,  hefubjoins  the  following  pertinent obfervation  and' 
nppoiiee  fa£fc. 

««  ITic  above  admiffionii  however  ftrikinj^,  are  very  far  from  con- 
TCjring  an  adequate  idea  of  the  danger  to  which  all  countries  were  be« 
timet  cxpolcd  by  the  French  Revolutibn  ;  for  they  are  filent  refpeding 
one  great  foorce  of  that  danger,  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  fubverfioa 
^^ch  WIS  adopted  by  the  French  Revolutionifts,  and  their  unceafing 
eadeavoors,  by  public  declarations  and  by  private  machinations,  to 
excite  evciy  people  under  Heaven  ^o  revolt  againft  their  government* 
Tbefe  attempts  are  now  untverfally  known ;  but  it  may  not  be  amtis 
to  quote,  ia*iUoftfation  of  the  troth,  which  was  betimes  avowed  by 
tbe  RepoWcans  of  Francc^^that  they  embraced  the  whole  world  in 
their  qrftem  of  fratunityj  a  foRg  with  which  they  amufed  themfelves 
in  the  year  1 79a: 

<  Nous  irons  voir  dans  la  Turquie 
Le  difisiple  de  Mahomet ; 
U  faut  ^'il  foit  de  la  partie. 
Nous  ki  diroas  notse  kcxet : 

■  I        I     ■>  .11  .  I     I    ■         I      I n 

•  See  Cifiord^s  Second  Letter  to  Erfkinei 

S'fl 


.  Sii  prete  fon  ferment  civique^ 
Et  s'il  renoncc  a  TAIcoran^ 
Nous  lui  dohneron^j  au  lieu  d'an  Turban'i 
Lc  Bonnet  dfc  h  Repobliqoe/ 

*<  Afier  pcrufing  thefe  early  cffiifioiU  of  French  Retmblicanirm,  tU 
furprife  wbicK  haa  been  excited  by  t|ie  exhibition  of  fiich  channels 
as  ^/f  Buonapacce  uA  JUaliak' lAieaoo^  muft  be  ooofiderably  di- 
iDini(he4.^' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  comtilents^  with  gteat,  but 
merited,  feverky,  on  the  ftrange  and  prepofterous  'declaration 
of  Mr.  Fox,  that  as  we  had  not  refufed  to  treat  With  the  law- 
ful Monarchs  of  France,'  who  had  always  been  our  tivals  and 
our  eoemiea,  fo  ought  we  not  to  refufe  to  treat  ^ith  their  Re-» 
publican  imitators.  This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  confider  and  to^ 
difplay  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  prefent  and  all ' 
former  wars,  and  between'  the  Socidi  and  the  Rgvclutiottory 
fyftem. 

-  ••  So  diamocricany  oppofite  are  thele  fyftcms,  tliat  lijht  atid  dark*  *. 
nefs,  good  and  evil,  do  not  exhibit  a  greater  contraft.  The  latter^ 
which  is  properly  ternned  the  Social (y&tmi  is  founded  upon  religion^ 
morality,  and  law.  Its  tendency  is  to  retrain  the  pafiioils  and  con* 
txoul  the  vices  of  mankind^  and  to  coarteraA  the  evil  projxnfities  of 
human  nature.  It  endeavours  to  regulate  the  condoft  of  mdividoals 
by  the  ruksof  virtue.  It  prefcribes  to  ftateS)  in -their  mutual  inter* 
GOurfe,^  the  obfervance  of  equity,  good  faith,  and  moderation  Its 
objef^s,  in  (horc,  are  order,  juftice,  peace,  focoricy^  and  the  protec* 
tion  of  all  the  bleiTings,  which  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  human  life^  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  RrvoiuttoMarj  fyftem  tends  to  the  fubverfion 
of  religion,  morality,  and  law,  the  ancient  foundations  of  ibdety.  In* 
iiead  of  corredlng  or  controuling,  it  gives  a  full  fcope  to  human  de* 
pravity.  It  releafes  the  padions  from  all  reftraint,  and  cncouragea 
both  individuals  and  ftates  to  difregaid  every  rule,  which  has  been 
wont  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  reftitode  or  moderatioR.  It 
is  incorporated  with  a  new  fcheme  of  philofophyi  of  which  the  ten. 
dency  is  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  to  dry  up  thb  very  fources  of  vir* 
tue.  Irs  objed^,  in  Ihort,  is  to  dilTolve  the  bauds  of  fociety,  and  to 
introduce  difcord,  opprefllon,  licentioufoefs,  and  anarchy. 

<<  It  is  trae»  the  Social  fyftem  cannot  prevent  the^commiffion  of 
^reat  crimes  ;  it  cannot  entirely  retrain,  either  individuals  or  dates, 
rom  afting  injurioufly  and  flagitiouny.  While  man  is  ao  imperfeA. 
beingi  fubjedl  to  |>aflion,  and  expofed  to  temptation,  he  will,  at  times, 
be  a  difgrace  to  his  fpeciet,'  and  a  juft  objeA  of  divine  and  human  yen. 
geance.  But  this  fyftem,  though  it  cannot  render  him  perfe^,  has 
hitherto  confined  his  depratfitj  within  fuch  bounds  as  are  ciTcntial,  not 
merely  to  the  exiftence,  but  to  the  general  wdUbeing  of  fociety.  It 
operates  as  a  nevcr*ceafmg  check  upon  human  wickednefs.  It  places 
religion,  moralicy,  law,  habitj  Qpsoion^  dKgrace>  in. ihoiti  the  Wbolp 

force 
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(brce  of  the  Social  machine  in  oppofttion  to  the  violence  of  temptation 
'  and  the  inflaence  of  comiption*  Ereiy  criitae  is  an  infringement  of  its 
rules.  It  is  xmpoflible  to  conceive  an  aft,  injarious  either  to  a  com* 
fmmity  or  an  individaal«  which  is  not  a  violation  of  its  principles. 
Under  fuch  a  fyftem  the  moft  abandoned  characters  meet|  on  all  fides, 
with  obftacles  to  the  gratiication  of  their  depraved  propenfities,  and 
although  it  is  impoflible  for  it  to  fupprcfs  fraud,  perfidy,  ambition,  and 
injuftice,  ftill  it  takes  precautions  to  guard  againft  their  cffc^s,  and 
to  check  the  evils,  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented.  In  proportion 
to  tbeftrength  of  this  fyftem,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  principles  on 
which  ic  is  founded,  virtue  ani  happinefs  mud  prevail  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  fifom  the  decay  of  its  authority,  and  the  nedcft  of  its  rule*, 
that  flow  thofe  diforders,  which  embitter  human  lite  and  difturb  the 
general  tranquillity. 

««  If  the  naonfters  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  under  the  con- 
troul  of  fuch  a  fyftera,  they  could  never  have  exhibited  fuch  (hocking 
ipcftacles  of  unexampled  depravity.  They  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been 
pefts  to  fociety  ;  but  they  would  hat^e  been  deflitutc  of  thofe  means  of 
boondlefs  mifchief,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  infinitely  to 
fnrpafs  all  the  monfters  of  former  times.  Buonaparte  himfelf  might, 
perhaps,  have  pafled  as^an  ordinary  villain;  or  if,  impelled  by  the 
xaat^db  atrocity  of  his  difpofuion,  he  had  exceeded  the  ufual  bounds 
cf  wickednefs,  ftill  he  would  have  wanted  an  opportunity  of  (hewing 
what  dreadful  and  aftonifhing  lengths  of  iniquity  human  nature  can  go, 
when  releafcd  from  thofe  rellraints,  legal,  moral,  and  religious,  to 
which,  in  ever)*  preceding  period  of  the  world,  mankind  have,  more. 
^r  Icfs,  been  fubjccl. 

*«  The  Revolutionary  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  nnrfcry  of  vicr, 
a  hot-bed  of  corruption.  The  fouleft  and  mr)ft  dcftrudivc  crimes  grow 
out  of  its  principles,  and  arc  in  conformity  with  its  rules.  I:  dillo!  vca 
<very  reftraint  upon  human  depravity.  It  prefents  every  temptation 
to  human  infirmity.  It  makes  crime  the  only  road  to  fuccefs,  the  only 
path  to  exalurion.  Irs  means  of  attaining  power  are  tumult,  fedition, 
trcafon,  rebellion  and  regicide.  Its  means  of  preferving  authority  ar« 
oppreflion,  tyranny,  confifcation,  judicial  murder,  war,  and  univerfiil 
excitement  to  revolt.  It  calls  into  adion  whatever  is  corrupt  orevi!. 
difpofed  in  fociety.  By  perfidious  but  fpecious  promifcs  of  liberty  and 
happinefs,  it  unfcttles  the  minds  of  men,  it  difturbs  their  feelings  and 
ffacir  habits,  and  it  feduces  their  afFe:\ions  from  inilitutions  which  they 
have  been  accuilomed  to  love  and  revere.  It  diflfufcs  a  fpirit  of  liccn, 
tioufnefs,  it  poifons  the  fountains  of  virtue,  it  withdraws  from  paffion 
its  moft  powerful  reftraint,  the  profped  of  a  future  ttatc,  and  by  thus 
corrupting  the  morab  of  mankind,  it  renders  them  an  eafy  prey  to 
its  deftruClive  fury.  It  gives  a  new,  an  indelible  taint  to  the  human 
heart,  and  a  deeper  dye  to  every  fpccies  of  guile.  It  renders  difatFec-' 
tion  more  extcnfive,  faftion  more  defpcrate,  fedition  more  adive,  con- 
^piracy  more  daring,  treafon  more  malignant,  and  impiety  more  blaf- 
phemous.  In  one  word,  this  horrid  fyltcm  exhibits,  in  practice,  the 
extraordinary  and  awful  phcTio.ocnon  of  a  fet  of  men,  in  veiled,  by  the 
2io«  XXXI.  VOL.  VIII.  C  above 
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abore  meansi  with  the  powrcrs  of  government,  and  cxerciGng  thoCe 
powers  for  the  deftrudion  of  all  other  governments ;  attacking  the 
very  foundations  of  all  legitimate  authority^  and  endeavouring  to 
overturn  the  ancientedificeof  fociety,  in  order  toereifl,  upon  Its  ruins^ 
,a  far  more  extenfive  and  oppreffive  defpotifm,  than  has  ever  yetexifted 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*'  But  can  it  be  true  that  fyftems,  which  in  principle  exhibit  fo 
great  a  contraft,  refemble  each  other  in  pradlice  ?  Can  the  waters  which 
flow  from  fuch  diii^rent  fountains  be  fimilar  in  quality  ?  This  would 
be  ftrange,  indeed !  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  courfe  of  na- 
ture. It  would,  in  effcft,  totally  confound  virtue  and  vice,  and  reduce 
the  difference  between  them  to  a  mere  name.  Such,  however,  is  the 
paradox  which  the  advocates  of  France  would  perfuade  us  to  ailmit* 
Obliged,  at  length,  to  give  up  the  purity  and  perfeftibility  of  the 
new  Tyftem,  and  to  acknowledv^e  that,  in  fpite  of  all  their  predidions 
in  its  favour,  it  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  any  improvement  in  the 
Hate  of  fociety,  but  has  equalled,  in  depravity,  whatever  has  gone 
before  it ;  they  now,  as  their  lad  refource,2and  in  the  hope  of  ftill  pre- 
vailing on  mankind  to  believe  that  its  ddtrudion  would  not  be  pro- 
dudlive  of  any  advantage,  contend  that  it  has  only  imitated  the 
example  of  former  times  ;  that  it  has  difplayed  nothing.new  in  wicked- 
ncfs,  and  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  no  auocity,  which  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

**  If  this  ftatement  were  true ;  if  the  deeds  of  Republican  France 
dlid  not  exceed  all  example  of  iniquity ;  Hill  the  mode  of  reafonbg 
here  reforted  to  would  bt  the  moil  fellacious  that  was  ever  employed. 
That  the  hiftory  of  the  world  abounds  in  crime,  no  perfon  attempts  to 
deny.  That  the  perufal  of  that  hiftory  often  fills  the  foul  with  horror, 
it  is  impoflible  to  difpute.  That  at  the  moment  of  fuch  perufal  the 
reader  is  apt,  fometimes,  to  exclaim,  can  any  thing  worfc  have  been 
done  by  Republican  France !  the  experience  of  moft  readers  will  con- 
firm. But  thefe  crimes,  which  fo  jultly  excite  the  utmoft  ind^nation, 
form  only  a  part,  though  a  very  confpicuous  one,  of  the  pidure  which 
hiftory  prefents  to  the  view.  That  piduie  has  its  lights,  as  well  as  its 
(hades  ;  it  has  its  bright  and  cheering  parts,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
are  difguftful  and  (hocking  ;  it  exhibits  not  only  the  horrors  of  war, 
but  the  bleillngs  of  peace  -,  it  difplay  s  the  moft  fplendid  virtues,  as  well 
as  the  moft  atrocious  vices,  while  it  holds  forth  fome  characters  which 
excite  deteilation,  it  preferves  others  which  infpire  love,  and  even  com- 
mand admiration ;  it  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  Antoninus 
Piu»,  and  a  George  the  Third,  as  well  as  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula, 
of  a  Robefpierre,  a  Marar,  and  a  Buonaparte.  How  different  the  pic- 
ture of  Republican  France  1  T/fcre  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  one  uni. 
form,  unmixed  fcene  of  wickcdnefs  and  grime  ; — ^no  light, — but  only 
«  darknefs  vifible,* — ^no  interval  of  peace,"— no  paufe  from  the  furious 
rage  of  defolatlng  war,  no  virtue  to  relieve  the  horrid  mafs  of  impiety 
and  vice  ;  not  a  fingle  adion  which  can  produce  any  fentiment  but 
loathing ;  not  a  fingle  charader,  amid  the  vaft  Rivoiutiooary  group, 
which  can  excite  any  teeling  but  abhorience."  . 
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T)ie  audior  purfoes  this  contraft,  and  this  ftrajn  of  reafoning 
for  feveral  pages,  and  he  clofes  with  the  very  juil  remark,  oa 
the  French  Republic,  that  **  her  charaiEleriftic  is  a  fpirit  of 
dcflruSion  1  her  animating  principle  is  a  love  of  demolition." 
The  imminent  danger  of  concluding  a  peace  with  this  enemjr 
of  the  human  race  is  placed  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view,  and  the 
arguments  urged  on  the  fubjedl  are  fuch  as  muft  produce  con* 
virion  in  every  mind  in  which  reafon  is  not  wholly  blinded  by 
prejudice,  or  principle  latterly  fubdued  by  intereft.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Jacobins,  on  the  conclufion  of  fuch  a  peace,  is  re* 
prefented  in  high,  but  natural,  colours. 

'*  This  idea  is  fo  tranfporting  to  them,  that  they  roractimcs  chaunt 
'their  16  Paeans  by  anticipation  :  thus  Mr.  Wakefield — *  For  myfelf, 
who  have  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  French,  and  the  difgrace  of  their 
infolent  and  odious  foes,  with  a  kecnncfs  of  tranfport  not  to  be  dc- 
fcribcdy  1  have  been  long  prepared  to  hail  the  triumphant  entry  of  a 
Republican  Reprcfentative ;  and  (hall  eiLclainij  with  equal  flncericy 
and  rapture, 

-   '  DIcite  I6  Paean  ct  lo  bis  dicite  Paean. 
Oh  I  may  I  live  to  hail  that  glorious  day, 
And  iing  loud  Paeans  through  the  crouded  way.* 

^  ^'  The  fame  writer  thus  bears  teftimony  to  the  deleterious  influence 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  Republic  would  have  on  the 
firitiih  chara^r  and  manners — 

'  The  neighbouring  influence  of  the  French  Republic }  not  her  arms^ 
bi}t  the  iilent  and  tranquil  opeidtion  of  her  principles,  on  our  charadler^ 
oar  manners,  and  our  policy  ;  an  imperceptible,  efficacious  energy  I 
which  nothing  can  preclude,  nothing  can  counterad,  and  nothing 
eventually  refi^.'  See  a  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  fiurke,  £fq. 
by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A/' 

And  fpeaking  of  the  *'  Imperiihable  feed"  fown  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  Rights  of  Man,  he  adds ; 

*<  The  modem  philofbphers  <io  not  defpair  becaufe  the  fuccefs  of 
their  labours  is  poftponed,  or  becaufe  the  moil  zealous  patrons  of 
tAttir  caufe  frequently  become  its  martyrs.  Of  this  we  are  aiTurid, 
by  Mr«  South^,  in  the  following  lipes  : 

<  The  damning  guilt 
Of  BrilTot  murdered,  and  the  blamelefs  wife 
Of  Roland !  martyred  jpatriots !  fpirits  pure, 
"Wept  by  the  good  ye  fell !  yet  ftill  furvives. 
Sown  by  your  toil,  and  by  your  blood  manured, 
Th'  im  peri  Hi  able  feed  ;  and  now  its  roots 
Spread  and  flrike  deep,  and  foon  (hall  it  become 
That  tree  beneath  whofe  ihade  the  fons  of  men 
Shall  pitch  their  tents  in  peace.'    Joan  of  Arc.'^ 
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.Tire  chara<5cr  of  Buonaparte  is  ably  drawn.-  We  rcccte-- 
mend  it,  moft  earneftly,  to  the  fcrious  contemplation  of  th^ 
liberal  and  candid  men  of  the  argc  ;  of  thofe  moderate  and  indut-* 
gfnf  gentlemen  who  would  fain  cxcFude  from  ow  vocabulary, 
the  unpoliie  expreffions,  Atheift^  D^ifiy  Vtllaih^  Hypoeriti^  ^btef^ 
Jdulterer^  AJfajjin^  cum  multis  aliis,  ejufdem  generis ;  wh0 
would  hear,  with  wonderful  complacence,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  blafphemed,  but  would  evince  the  utmoft  indignation, 
if  a  French  Conful  were  termed  a  murderer ;  an  Americaa 
Prefident,  a  rebtl\  or  an  Englilh  Patriot,  a  traitor.  Mr.  B. 
demonflrates,  from  the  declarations  and  the  condufi  of  this 
revolutionary  fiend,  that  he  is  ftill,  what  we  have  invariably 
reprefented  him  to  be,  a  rank,  deterpiined.  Jacobin.  We  la- 
ment, extremely,  the  narrownefs  of  our  limits  which  prevents 
us  from  giving  the  whole  of  this  character,  which,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  ought  to  be  univerfally 
known,  and  (ludied  ;  fome  of  it^  leading  features,  however, 
we  muft  lay  before  our  readers,  who  will  lee  that  the  author*^ 
entiments  refpedting  the  panegyric  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
the  effrontery  to  pronounce,  rn  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the 
revolutionary  Herb  of  France,  are  perfedly  conformable  with 
thofe  which  we  have  invariably  declared,  whenever  the  fubje£t 
has  prefented  itfelf  to  our  notice. 

*•  Incredible  as  it  may  fcem,  there  ttt  politicians,  whofe  faith  in 
fuch  extravagant  reveries  would  induce  them  to  leave  this  ambitious 
tyrant,  this  confummatc  hypocrite,  in  pofTefTion  of  alcnof!  one  half 
of  Europe,  rather  than  continue  a  war  which,  from  its  commeoc^ 
nent,'  has  been  attended  with  a  progrcflive  increafe  of  national  fc- 
curity  :  and  though  he  has  hitherto  difappointed  the  hopes  they 
entertained  of  feeing  himi  like  Monk,  the  champion  of  royalty,  ftill 
they  are  unwilling  to  doubt  of  his  converiion  ;  or  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  when  he  played  the  Jacobin,  he  played  the  hypocrite, 
tney  now  expe£b  him  to  blaze  out  in  the  chara6ler  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  Potentate,  and,  inflead  of  abudng  his  immenfe  power,  to 
cultivate  thd  arts  of  peace,  to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity,  and 
to  feek  only  to  make  his  fubjeds  happy,  and  his  empire  flouriffaing* 
Thus  an  honourable  Senator,  in  the  excels  of  iranfport  with  which' 
the  vi6lory  of  Marengo  infpired  him,  is  nportod  to  have  *  put  it 
to  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  houfe,'  (which  he  addrelled) 
*  whether  every  one  adlion  of  Buonaparte^  fmce  the  overtures  which 
he  had  made  in  the  pief^nt  year,  had  not  tended  to  raife  him  in  the 
•ftimation  of  ever}''  candid  man.'  And  the  firtie  Senator  is  further 
reported  to  have  cxpreiFcd  a  hope  that  *  this  magnanimous  perlon, 
though  a  Icind  of  felf-appointcd  DiAator,  would  cxcrcile  his  power 
in  bringing  about  the  liberty  of  France,* 

"  Whether  the  Jacobinifm  of  Buonaparte  be  real  or  pretended, 
it  is  pure,  genuine  Jacobinilm,  which  is  here  attributed  to  aBiitifti 
Senator.  For  what  el Ic  is  it  to  promote  the  caijfe  of  anarrfiy  and 
^preilion,  by  a  prodituiion  of  the  name  of  liberty  ?  But  who;  that 
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.kd  not  lived  in  thefe  degenerate  days,  could  believe  it  ppflible  for 
feck  bafe  adtflation  to  be  offered,  in  the  prefence  of  a  Britifh  parlia- 
ment,  to  the  inoft  deteflable  mifcreant,  by  whom  the  vengeance  of 
Deaven  has  everj>uni(hed  the  fins  of  mankind  ?  Who  could  believe 
n  pofllble  for  a  B ritilh  oppofuton  to  be  fo  loll  to  every  feeling  of 
virtue,  patriotifm  and  decency,  as  to  k'lk  the  feet  of  fuch  a  wretch, 
in  veneration  for  his  triumph?  over  the  Allies  of  their  country  ? 
But  although  it  is  now  demonilrated  by. experience,  that  fa£lion  is 
capableof  degrading  even  Britons  to  fiich  aflonifhing  depths  of  in- 
famy, ftill  every  one  who  is  not  fa£lious  will  rather  expe6i  the  Ethi. 
^lean  to  change  his  (kin,  and  the  Leopard  his  fpots,  than  Buonaparte 
ever  to  be  any  thing  eliie  than  a  feourge  to  humanity*  Although  a 
Member  of  Oppofition  mayconiider  the  battle  of  Marengo,  becauiis 
it  Ifems  to  fix  an  Ufurper  in  his  feat,  and  to  preferve  his  Republic 
from  the  dangers  which  before  impended  over  it,  as  a  full  atone- 
ment for  his  crimes,  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  for  his  numberlefs 
murders,  for  his  wanton  malTacres,  and  for  his  matchlefs  imoiecies, 
ftill  every  heart,  in  which  the  moral  ienfe  is  not  xjuite  cxtina,  will 
but  abhor  the  more  fuch  a  prodigy  of  guilt,  fuch  a  monHcr  of  cru- 
elty, perfidy  and  blafphemy,  on  account  of  every  fucceis  he  may 
obtain  in  that  caufe,  in  which  all  his  pail  atrocities  have  been  per- 
petrated. The  very  perfons  who  now  idolize  this  military  buccaneer 
on  account  of  the  fplendour  and  importance  of  his  vi£bDries,  have 
been  accuftoroed  to  exclaim  againd  thole  con<]^uerors  who  are  re- 
nowned in  hiilory  for  having,  to  gratify  their  ambition,  invaded 
the  peace  of  countries  which  had  done  them  no  injury,  ieiced  upon 
territories  to  which  they  had  no  right,  9nd  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood.  The  cenfure  of  fuch  exploits  is  certainly  juft ;  and  it  is 
^ught  with  an  ufeful  admonition.  Mankind  have  always  been  too 
apt  to  be  dazzled  by  fuccefs,  and,  in  admiration  of  the  triumphs,  to 
forget  the  crimes  of  the  Alexanders  and  the  Csefars,  who  have  dif- 
tuibed  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the 
moral  phtlolophers  who  judge  fo  rightly  of  former  times,  and  who 
^  in  the  heroes  of  antiquity  but  io  many  robbers  and  murderers* 
aie  loft  in  admiration  of  Buonaparte,  becaufe  they  think  (with  Mr. 
Sheridan)  that  '  he  has  diflianced  every  military  exploit  in  modem 
times,  and  achieved  what  never  has  hcca.  attempted  from  the  days 
of  Hannibal  to  the  pre£snt  periods' 

**  This  inconfiftency  is  the  more  (Iriktng,  becaufe,  admitting,  for 
the  fake  of  argument,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  th<:  above  (late- 
nent,  although  in  the  judgment  of  military  men  the  perfon  therein 
defcribed  is  but  a  raih  and  defperate  adventurer;  admitting  that  a 
General,  (bamefully  driven,  with  his  bed  troops,  from  a  place  '  not 
defenfible  according  to  the  rules  of  art,'*  by  a  naval  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  feamen,  and  of  a  garrifon  of  undifciplined  Turks,  that 
Aich^a  General  may  vie  with  a  Marlborough  or  a  Su warrow  ;  admit- 
ting that  Buonaparte  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  military  fame 
by  the  battle  of^  Marengo,  in  which  battle,  however,  he  was  ccr- 

*  See  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  Letter  to  Evan  Kcpcan,  Ef^,  dated  the  • 
Ti^. off  Jaffa,  June  ig,  1799. 
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tainly  defeated,  and  the  entire  honour  of  the  vi£lory  reiaained  wfthr 
DelTaix  ;  ftill,  in  every  other  refpcft,  connefled  with  the  charader 
of  a  hero,  he  is  a  juft  objcft  of  extreme  deteftation.  The  ilkiftriou* 
Chieftains,  the  brilliancy  of  whofe  exploits   has  rendered  them 
famous  in  hi  (lory,  poiTefled  qualities,  independently  of  bravery  and 
condu6l,  which  juftly  ennobled  them  in  the  edimation  of  mankinds 
They  had  a  greatrtefs  and  gencrofity  of  foul,  a  loflincfs  and  dignity 
of  mind,  which  not  only  rendered  them  incapable  of  any  thing  mean 
and  bafe,  but  which  fometimes  impelled  them  to  aflions  fo  grand  and 
fublime,  as  to  command  the  applaufe  even  of  thofe  perforu  who  are 
mod  indignant  at  their  infatiable  ambition.   They  had  alfo  a  ienfe^of 
humanity,  a  compaflionate  tendemefs  of  heart,  which  made  them 
ever  ready  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  a  vanquifhed  foe,  and  to  alleviate, 
by  kindncfs  and  fympathy,  his  misfortune  and  his  fuffcrings.    Until 
this  day,  inch  qualities  have  always  been  coniidercd  as  eilential  to 
true  hcroifm  •,  and  no  perfon  who  was  dcftitutc  of  them,  however 
.  brave,  enterpriling  and  fuccefsful,  has  been  digniHed  with  the  titl^ 
of  great,     fiorgia  was,  perhaps,  as  bold  and  undaunted  in  the  field 
as  Julius  Caelar ;  but  if  he  had  gained  as  many  triumphs  a^that  re» 
nowned  commander,  he  would  (Vill  have  been  detefted  as  a  roonfleff 
inftead  of  being  admired  as  a  hero.     Who,  then,  will  dare  to  profti- 
fute  the  name  of  Greatneis,  by  uniting  it  with  that  of  fiuonaparter-^ 
Monfirum  ntUld  uirtute  rcefefn^/Mwi— of  whom  no  one  trait  of  gene- 
rofity  is  recorded — who  has,  in  no  one  inftance,  ufed  fuccefs  with 
tnoderation— -the  bafenefs  of  whofe  a6lions  infinitely  exceeds  tliQ 
fplendour  of  his  viftories — who  is  ftill  more  difliinguifhed  by  craft, 
perfidy,  cruelty,  and  opprefTion,  than  by  military  atchievements — • 
who,  befides  having  ihewn  himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  as  prodi<* 
gal  of  human  blood  as  Robefpiene,  is',  in  other  rerpe6ls,  an  obje&  of 
nill  greater  detedation  to  every  virtuous  and  confideratc  mind,  thaa 
even  that  unfeeling  monfter— who  crouded  into  a  fmgle  expedition, 
treacheroudy  undertaken  againd  a  country,  enjoying,  withoyt  fuf- 
picion  of  danger,  a  profound  peace,  and  whofe  Government  was  in 
perfe^  amity  with  France,  more  bafeneis  and  atrocitv  than  can  be 
found  in  the  life  of  any  other  roan-^who  commenced  that  expedi** 
lion  with  openly  blafpheming  his  God,  abjuring  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  renouncing  the  faith  which  he  had  till  then  profefled,  and, 
to  facilitate  the  fucceis  of  his  enterprize,   hypocritically  afluming 
the  religion  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  enflavc — who  then  un-? 
neceflfarily  adaulted  a  dcfencelefs  place,  which  he  might  have  ob^ 
tained  by  fummons,  and^  that  he  might  drike  a  falutary  terror,  wan^* 
tonly  and  indifcriminately  madacred  men,  women,  and  children  at 
the  bread — who,  after  caudng,  by  the  orders  which  he  iffued,  the 
French  Admiral  to  lofe  his  life  with  his  fleet,  calumniated  his  me« 
snory  by  attributing  his  difader  to  his  own  fault—- who  at  Jaffii  mur- 
dered  his  Turkifh  prifoners  in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  their  cap<« 
ture — who,  at  Acre,  fuddenly  and  treacheroudy  a  [faulted  the  place, 
when,  by  propofing  a  cedation  of  arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  burying 
the  dead,  he  hoped  he  had  put  the  garrifon  off  its  guard — who,  hav- 
•  ing  in  vain  attempted  to  afiadinate,  traduced  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by 
falfely  ax|d  maUcioufly  chargin||  him  \yith  iq^entiontiUy  expofing 
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Ws  fuhotn  to  tli€iiif«£lion  of  the  phguc — and,  finally,  whob'afely 
fleferted  his  own  army,  and  Ibcretly  ftole  away  to  France  when'  he 
found  hia  expedition  defperate.  Shall  fuch  a  man  be  named  with 
a  Cyrus,  or  evto  with  an  Alexander  ;  with  a  Vth  Henrv  of  £ng- 
landy  or  a  IVth  Henry  of  Frame ;  unlefs  it  be  to  heighten}  by  a 
dark  and  difguding  contrad,  the  luflre  of  their  cbaraf^ers.  If  M(. 
Sheridan  wer^  defirous  of  exhibiting  human  nature  in  the  mod  odi- 
ous light  in  which  it  has  ever  appeared,  could  he  do  this  moreeffcc* 
tually  than  by  prcfenting  on  the  ftage,  without  any  exaggeration  of 
the  nEty  his  admired  hero,  at  once  cajoling  and  iniuiting  the  un^ 
fortunate  Egyptians,  by  that  miferable  farce  of  Liberty  and  Jrte 
Government^  which  his  own  General  Boycr  thus  defcribes : — *  I  went 
yeftarday  to  (ee  the  iniiallation  of  the  Divan,  which  Buonaparte  has 
formed.  It  coniids  of  nine  pcrfons  -,.  and  fuch  a  fight !  1  was  in- 
troduced to  nine  bearded  automatons,. dreded  in  long  robes  and  tui^ 
bans ;  but  whofe  mien  and  appearance  altogether  put  me  drongly  in 
mind  of  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apodlcs  in  my  grandfather's  little 
cabinet/— -Should  Mr.  Sheridan  then  be  defirous  of  placing  human 
nature  in  a  more  favourable  light,  he  might  change  the  fcene  to  the 
tent  of  Darius,  and  there  exhibit  the  true  hero,  who,  after  the  battle 
of  Idiis,  difplayed  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  a  moderation  in  fuccefs^  and  an 
humanity  towards  the  vanquifhed,  which  eclipfed  the  ludre  of  his 
viftory,  and  which  furnidied  one  of  thofc  models,  by  which  our 
youth  are  ftill  taught  to  cultivate  a  tade  for  the  fublime  and  beauti- 
ful in  human  adious.  But  how,  alas !  will  the  tade  of  our  youth 
be  corrupted,  if,  deducing  their  models  from  Oppofition  eloquence, 
they  cea^  to  difcriminate  between  moral  qualities,  confound  the 
very  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice,  and,  making  fuccefs  their  only 
llandard  of  perfe£lion,  lofe  their  relidi  for  true  glory,  and  their  ab^ 
horrence  of  whatever  is  fordid  and  detedable!" 

The  perfidy  of  this  man,  difplayed  in  his  final  inftru£Hons 
to  Kleber,  on  his  departure  from  Egypt,  next  eng;'.g.::^  the  au- 
thor's attention  ;  who  fums  up  the  whole  by  an  accurate  ftate- 
ment  of  his  conduct,  Jince  he  feizcd  the  reins  of  government  in 
France.  **  The  Tree  of  Liberty  is  ftiil  his  ftandard,  and  no 
fooner  was  he  again  triumphant  in  the  North  of  Italy,  than  it 
was  again  planted  at  Milan.  Even  his  proclamations  are  formed 
vpon  the  Jacobin  model.  He  comes,  as  formerly,  to  fubje£b 
and  enflave,  with  liberty  and  independence  in  his  mouth.  He 
announces  his  approach,  not  as  an  enemy  and  a  conqueror, 
,  <but  as  a  friend,  as  a  deliverer  from  oppreffion,  as  a  redorer  to 
Ireedom.  He  re-echoes  thofe  hacknied  promifes  to  refpe£fc 
bodi  religious  and  civil  rights,  which  were  ti.retofore  the  pre- 
curfors  of  his  moft  outrageous  a£ts  of  pillage  and  cruelty,  and 
he  violates  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly." — Specimens 
of  his  proclamations  are  produced  in  fuppon  of  thefe  affertions^ 
and  Mr.  B.  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  moft  decifive  proofs  of 
the  moft  fcandalous  breaches  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  this 
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regintrffifd  Jzcohm  ;  and  of  his  moft  {hameful  difregard  to  the 
moft  rolemn  treaties ;  fuch  as  his  wanton  infra&ion  of  the 
armifiice  in  Italy; — his  invafion  of  Tufcany,  the  neutrality 
of  which  he  had  escprefsly  guaranteed \  the  plunder  of  Florence 
and. Leghorn;  and  thtj  demolition  of  the  fortreflcs  of  Ulm, 
Philipfburg,  and  Ingoldfladt,  in  dired  violation  of  a  folemn 
engagement !  Such  flagrant  and  multiplied  inftances  of  profli« 
gacy  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  previous  - 
to  the  year  1787.  The  author,  having  prefled  the  inference, 
drawn  from  thefe  fa£l$,  very  powerfully,  upon  his  readers,  laftly 
confiders  the  a£^ual  fituation  of  France,  putting  her  deftruAive 
principles  entirely  out  of  the  quedion,  foiely  as  to  the  extent 
of  her  territorial  power ;  and  he  infifts,  that,  at  no  period  of 
our  hiftory,  would  any  Minifter  have  dared  to  make  a  peace 
with  France,  which  would  leave  her  in  pofleflion  of  fuch  an 
increafed  influence  and  population,  as  would  be  totally  de- 
ilru£tive  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  is  a  pofition 
which  no  Member  of  Oppofltion  can,  without  an  utter  aban* 
donment  of  t^cry  principle  which  the  leaders  of  that  party  hav|p 
formt^rly  avowed  refpe^ing  the  relative  fituation  of  England 
and  France,  poflibly  attack.  , 

Imporunt  as  the  political  part  of  this  book  has  been  (hewn 
to  be,  the  moral  part  of  it  is  infinitely  more  fo.  The  author 
takes  occafion,  from  the  change  of  Century,  to  call  the  public 
attention  to  the  relaxed  fiate  of  religion  and  morals  in  this 
country  j  and  he  contends,  with  that  truly  Chriftian  writer, 
and  truly  good  man,  Mr.BowpLER,  that  no  alternative  re- 
mains but  Reform  or  Ruin.  This  is  a  fubje£l  of  the  firft 
confequence  to  every  individual  in  the  nation,  inafmuch  as  it 
involves  not  merely  their  tcn^poral  welfare,  but  their  eternal 
happinefs  ; .  when  fuch  a  fabje£l  can  be  treated  with  indiflFer* 
ence ;  when  it  ceafes  to  be  an  objeiSl  of  primary  importance 
with  the  nation  at  large,  that  nation  muft  totter  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Well  does  the  author  obferye  that,  •*  As  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  new  Century  has  fo  powerful  a  tendency  to  excite 
the  mind  to  refleftion,  it  ought  to  be  a  feafon  of  great  religious 
and  moral  improvement.  It  might,  indeed,  b^  juitIyconfidere4 
as  a  general  calamity,  if  fuch  a  period  were  to  pafs  unnoticed^ 
except  as  a  mere  chronological  opcurrence."  Heaven  forbid^ 
that  it  (hould  fo  pafs  !  If  the  prefent  ftate  of  I^urppe  in  genera), 
and  of  England  in  particular,  do  not  fuffice  to  rou^^e  the  nnnds 
of  our  countrvmen  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  religious  duty,  to  ftimu<r 
late  them  to  deep  reflexion  on  the  caufes  and  confequences  of 
fuch  ftatc  J  to  diminifh  their  confidence  in  themfelves,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  entire  dependence  on  a  Supreme  Being 
^'hofe  protei^ion  is  only  to  be  pbtained  by  an  implicit  fubmil- 
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fion  to  his  will,  and  a  pcrfefi  obedience  tohis  precepts ;  they 
xnuft  have  loft  all  the  dtftinguiibing  charaAcriftics  of  Chrii« 
tians ;  and  have  forfeited  every  pietenfion  to  virtuous  and  moral 
feelings. 

In  confidering  the  caufes  which  have  led  to  the  laxity  of 
principle,  which  he  fo  emphatically  deplores,  the  author  ihortly 
traces  the  progrefs  of  modem  philoTophy,  and  its  inevitable 
rniits.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  he  pays  a  juft  compliment  to 
Mr.  Macldntofb,  whofe  acute  and  comprehenfivd  mind  has 
well  appreciated  and  eloquently  unfolded  all  the  horrible  efFe2b 
of  this  deftrudive  peft  of  the  prefent  age« 

**  The  fallacy  and  the  baneful  tendency  of  this  fcheme  of  philo- 
fophy  have  been  mod  ably  expofed  in  a  courle  of  leSures  on  the 
l-aw  of  Nature  and  Nations,  lately  delivered  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  having  changed  his  original  views  of  the 
French  Revolution,  has  not  only  bad  the  manlinefs  openly  to  avow 
that  change,  but  has  alfo  laboured  with  great  induftry,  and,  there  it 
Teafon  to  hope,  with  much  fuccefs,  to  countera6i  the  pcmiciout 
principles  on  which  that  Revolution  is  founded.  The  publication 
of  the  above  lc£lures  is  much  to  be  deftred  by  every  friend  to  Social 
Order,  as  well  as  by  every  admirer  of  found  learning,  profound  re* 
fearch,  and  of  eloquent  illuHration." 

,The  progrefs  of  this  philofophy  and  its  Infeparable  com* 
panion  infidelity,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  increaiie 
of  wealth;  and  its  offspring,  luxury  \  a  thirft  for  gain,  and  m 
love  of  pleafure.  On  this  topic  Mr.  B.  expatiates  with  equal 
energy  and  feeling ;  with  equal  ability  and  effed.  While  he 
congratulates  himfelf  upon  the  fuperiority  which  this  country 
ftill  enjoys,  on  the  fcore  of  her  religious  and  moral  charaAer, 
over  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  he  ftill  deeply  laments  the 
growth  of  irreligion  and  vice  among  us. 

*'  While  the  great  caufes  of  human  depravity  have  had  a  very 
different  operation  in  different  countries,  their  efFe£^  is  every  whesc 
vilible,  in  a  moft  dreadful  corruption  of  principle  and  degeneracy  of 
pra6UceT«— in  an  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  manners — in  a  pro- 
digious and  ftill  progrelTive  encreaie  of  the  moft  pernicious 
vices,  and  particularly  of  the  moft  pernicious  and  deftru£Uve  of 
all  vicef,  that  of  adultery -*a  vice  hoftile  to  an  inftitution,  which 
is  the  parent  of  every  other  institution,  the  fburce  of  every  focial 
afiedion,  and  which  is  railed  to  the  highi^d  degree  of  iandity,  and 
guarded  \yith  the  moft  diftinguifhed  care,  ffofn  even  the  remotcft 
iianger  of  violation,  by  that  Holy  Religion,  which  confults  both 
the  prefent  and  future  happine{s  of  mankind,  {t  cannot  excite  fur* 
prife  that  the  decay  of  that  religion  ihouli  be  accompanied  with  a 
great  encreafcof  a  vice,  the  very  approaches  to  which  it  is  ftudious 
to  prevent,  and  which,  at  the  lame  time,  takes  its  origin  from  the 
^fongeft  impuUb  of  our  nature.  -  But  when  it  u  aiiior  conlideied^ 
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that  the  modem  etiemies  6f  that  religion,  that  the  infidels  and 
philofophcrs  (as  they  call  themielves)  of  the  day,  have,  with  ah  iw- 
fernai  depth  of  policy,  employed  their  main  effort  to  render  the 
marriage  tie  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  *  and  when  it  13 
further  confidered,  that  the  dilTipated  habits  of  life  which  have  ob- 
tained, in  a  mod  extraordinary  aegree,  are  peculiarly  fraught  with 
temptations  to  a  criminal  indulgence  of  the  paffions,  (which  is,  in 
fa£l,  their  great  recommendation  to  the  votaries  of  unlawful  plea- 
fure) ;  when  thefe  confideiations  are  taken  into  the  account,  it 
would  only  appear  furprifing  if  the  vice  of  adultery  had  not  cn- 
creafed  to  a  very  great  extent. 

"  The  mod  unerring  teft  of  the  morals  of  Ibciety,  at  any  giveit 
period,  is  the  degree  of  refppdl  and  attention  which  is  paid  t^the 
nuptial  engagement.  In  proportion  as  that  engagement  is  viewed 
with  reverence,  and  olifcrve4  with  fidelity,  an  age  may,  with  cer- 
tiiinty,  be  denominated  virtuous.  But  it  is  impolTible  to  find  a 
more  apt  defcription  of  a  corrupt,  profligate,  and  vicious  age,  than 
to  fay,  it  is  diflinguilhed  by  a  difregard  to  the  marriage  vows.  Such 
defcription  is  unfortunately  applicable  to  the  prefent  times ;  and  a 
Wronger  proof  cannot  exift  of  extreme  and  general  depravity." 

Apoftacy  from  the  doftriiies  of  Chrift,  and  "  a  ftiH  more 
alarming  lukewarmnefs"  in  his  profeffed  followers,  are  truly 
ilated  as  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  prefent  times.  *  Other 
prominent  fymptoms  of  depravity  are  here  brought  forward  as 
fit  objects  of  cenfure  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  repei^tance  on 
the  other ;  foremoft  among  thefe  ftands  the  debility  vifible  in 
the  moral  fenfe  of  the  public  mind,  which  renders  it  almoft  in* 
capable  of  that  energy  without  which  misfortunes  cannot  be 
fuftained  with  dignity,  attacks  refifted  with  effed,  or  a  perfed 
reformation  of  principle  be  produced. 

"  In  the  room,  however,  of  that  moral  fenft,  that  falutary  indlg* 
natiop  againft  vice,  which  conftiturcs  the  grand  bulwark  of  virtue,, 
the  prefent  age  has  fubftituted  other  qualities,  which,  by  cafting  a 
mantle  over  guilt,  feeiti  intended  to  afford  fome  apology  for  the  indul^ 
gence  with  which  it  is  treated.  There  qualities  have  affumed  the 
^cious  names  of  Candour,  Liberality,  and  Moderation.  But  what 
9  vile  counterfeit  do  they  difplay  of  thofe  amiable  principles  of  feeling 
and  judging,  to  which  fuch  appellations  really  belong.  Inftead  of 
confining  in  a  difpoficion  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  imperfedion^ 
of  human  nature  ; — to  incline  to  a  favourable  judgment  of  aclions, 
whenever  they  can  bear  a  favourable  conftrudlion — to  allow  every 
inan  credit  for  good  motives,  when  there  arc  not  fufficicnt  grounds  to 
fuppofe  him  aduated  by  bad  ones  ;  and,  even  in  cafe  of  delinquencyi 
fo  excrcife  lenity  whenever,  without  injury  to  the  public  interell,  it 
inay  reafonably  be  expe^ed  to  promote  reformation,  inf^ead  of  opc« 

*  <^  One  of  thefe  philofophers  in  this  country,  felt  it  due  to  his 
principles  to  apologize  for  having  entered  ituo  the  marriage  ftar^ 
vliich  lie  had  before  tenoed  an  <  odious  monopoly  V* 
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nting  in  fucK  a  manner,  nio^cm  Candour,  Liberaliryy  and  Modenu 
tkxiy  confift  in  a  facrifice  of  all  principle ;  in  a  difpofirion,  not  merely 
foftgard  undoubted  guilt  with  complacency,  but  even  to  confider  it 
at  iDeritorioQs,  and  in  a  readincfs  ro  palliafe  the  greateil  crimes^ 
and  to  invent  excufes  for  the  greateft  criminals.  Thefe  qualities^^ 
in  ibort,  feetn  to  be  the  condiiion*  of  a  convention  between  virtue 
and  vice,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  all  holHlitles  (hall  ceafe  betweca 
thde,  hitherto,  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  that  moral  feeling  fliaii 
no  longer  take  offence  at  moral  turpitude.  A  convention  which,  like 
the  pacific  treaties  of  the  French  Republic,  tends  to  deprive  Religion,^ 
Virtue,  and  Social  Order,  of  whatever  fecurity  they  ftill  poflcfs*'!* 

Another  miferable  eifc^l  of  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  timcg 
Is  **  a  manifeft  relaxation  in  regard  to  induftry,  regularity,  and' 
pun&uelityi  and  a  general  love  of  eafe  and  picaiure."  To 
the  fai£lidous  ncccffity,  produced  by  this  difpofition,- more  than 
to  any  other  caufe  or  motive,  may  be  traced  the  frequent  de- 
mands, of  late  years,  on  the  part  of  artifans,  journeymen,  ancj 
the  labouring  claffcs  of  the  community,  for  a  rife  in  their 
wages;  on  the  deftruftive  confequences  of  which,  both  in  % 
fnoral  and  political  point  of  view,  the  author  makes  many  ju- 
dicious reflexions,  through  which  we  regret  our  inability  to 
follow  him.  On  the  fubjeft  of  modern  drefs  his  obfervationr 
are  peculiarly  ftrpng  and  judicious. 

*'  It  is  with  the  deepeft  artifice,  as  well  as  if  with  a  perfeft 
confiHency  of  chara^er  and  views^  that  the  modern  philofopfacrs; 
in  purfuance  of  their  levelling  fyftem,  have  declared  war  againii 
titles  and  armorial  bearings  5  and  that  they  have  even  attacked 
thofe  forms  of  drefs,  which  have  been  ufcd  to  diftinguiih  the  higher 
orders,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  garb  which  really  tends  to 
confound  sill  di^a6Uon  of  rank.  The  Hgnal  for  this  attack  was 
given  in  France,  and  it  has  been  repeated,  in  every  country,  by  all 
who  wiibed  to  promote  the  caufe  of  anarchy.  Unfortunately  many, 
who  in  their  hearts  abhor  that  caufe,  have  been  prevailed  upon  tQ 
ihew  a  contempt  for  outward  appearances.-)- 

' '  ■  ' '  — ^ 

*  **  On  this  fubjeft  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  letter  figncd 
Cato,  (already  noticed),  which  letter  is  founded  upon  fome  conipli* 
mcnts  paid  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  the  etHreafed  amtah'dUj  and cenc'dt^ 
atingfedtngs  of  the  age  ;  and  alfo  to  the  admirable  poem  in  the  fame 
coUedion,  entitled  *  New  Morality/'  . 

"  +  It  is  a  fad,  that  a  gentleman,  known  to  the  author,  fiiTf 
lately  in  a  high  afferoWy  two  perfons,  whofe  appearance  was  fqi 
pndigmfied,  as  to  make  him  wonder  at  their  being  admitted  into 
ftjch  a  fituation.  His  wonder,  however,  was  ^greatly  encreafccj. 
when  he  was  informed  that  thofe  perfons  were  no  lefs  than  llie 
puke  of  — -  and  the  Earl  of  r— — ,  whofe  cropped  heads  and 
Gallic  Pantaloons,  as  well  as  the  refl  of  their  garb,  would  liave 
qualified  them,  in  appearance,  at  leafi,  to  alfume^  ti^e  ch^adter  of 
Uiciqbers  of  ^  Rob^fpicrriaq  Coflflwit^,'*. 

5*  It 
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"  It  behoves  fach  perfons  to  coeiider^  that  the  feDthnent,  deno^ 
mlnatcd  rcfpedt,  is  a  ncceflary  bond  of  the  Social  Union — that  this 
fentiaient,  by  its  mild  operation^  gives  vigour  to  authority,  and 
efficacy  to  laws— that  it  harmonizes  the  whole  fyftem  of  ibciety^ 
»«d,  without  any  effort,  keeps  every  part  of  it,  from  the  lowcft  to 
fhe  highelt,  in  its  proper  place.  But '  this  highly  valuable  fentl^ 
inent  never  can^  with  the  mafs  of  mankind*  be  the  refult  of  re- 
flexion. It  would  be  impoffible,  by  any  chain  of  reafomng,  t<% 
convince  the  multitude  that  it  is  ellential  to  their  happinefs* 
Weiibcr  can  it  be,  according  to  the  fy ilem  of  modem  philoi'ophers^ 
m  pure  homage  to  merit  and  virtue.  To  fecurc  its  exigence, 
,it  mu(!  depend  upon  c<^ufes  more  certain  and  univerfal  ia 
tlietr  operation,  than '  the  claims  of  irirtue  or  merit.  It  mu(^ 
even  operate  where  no  fach  claims  are  kfiown  to  exili.  It  mud  be^ 
ID  (hort»  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  fpontaneous  impulfe,  which  no  re- 
"fledion  is  necelTary  to  produce :  and  it  maft  be  excited  by  the 
mere  prefence  or  idea  of  its  objed.  It  is  to  fome  external  dif* 
tia&ion  that  the  child  is  taught  to  bow  with  reverence,  until 
an  ailbciation  b  formed  in  hb  mind,  between  that  difUndiott 
snd  a  feeling  of  refped;  fo  that  the  latter  is  fure  to  be 
•ailed  forth  by  the  appearance  of  the  former.  It  is  thus  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  philofophy  of  nature^  all  our  beneficial  impulfes 
(eveii  that  of  filial  afre6tion  itfelf)  are  produced.  For,  according 
to  that  philofophy,  man  is  a  creature  of  fenfation  and  habit,  as 
well  as  of  reafoo*" 

He  proceeds  to  ftevjr  the  beneficial  fentimcnts  which  are  ge- 
nerated by  a  due  attention  to  thofe  circumftances,  which  are 
trifling  only  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  vain  and  weak  men  who  look 
DO  farther  than  the  fuperiicies  of  fociety. 

**  Of  thefe  two  kinds  of  external  diftin£^ion«  maanersi  an4 
drefs,  indifpenfablc  as  they  both  are,  the  latter  b  the  moft  operative 
opon  the  bulk  of  raaAkind.  Cultivated  manners  are  calculated 
chiefly  to  make  an  im predion  on  cultivated  minds  >  but  drefs  it 
more  exclufively  an  obje^  of  fenfe>  and  it  is,  therefore,  moft  fitted 
to  operate  on  the  mafs  of  fociety.  It  wants  no  aid  from  xeafon, 
education,  or  refledion.  It  is  fimple  and  obvious — it  infiantane- 
oufly  ilrikes  the  fenfes,  and  it  b  uniform,  conHant,  and  invariable, 
ni  its  operation.  It  is  a  fynabol  which  no  one  can  mifunderfland, 
which  every  one,  entitled  to  it,  may,  without  difficulty*  poflefs, 
9nd  it  denotes  a  claim,  which  being  founded  in  cuflom  (the  mofi 
folid  foundation  of  all  claims)  every  one  is  ready  to  allow.  The 
neceiHty  of  exterior  appendnges,  in  order  to  keep  alive  fentiments  . 
of  refpe6)t,  and  to  afford  additional  aid  to  authority^  is  rtoognized 
by  the  mofl  barbarous  nations;  and  the  Indian  Chief,  when  he 
difplays  his  gaudy  feathers  and  tinfel  ornaments — when  hb  fcarified 
^ody  exhibits  a  painful  pre-enunence  beyond  the  extent  of  plebeian 
privilege — he  proves  himfelf  a  much  better  judge  of  human  native 
;tnd  of  fociety,  than  the  ablefl  advocate  for  the  fublime  fjSktm  of 
fBOckxn  philofophy .'* 
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The  inference  deduced  from  thefc  refledlions  is  that  a  mora 
than  ufual  attention  Ihould  now  be  paid,  by  «very  friecd  X9 
virtue  and  his  country,  ^'  to  the  ceremonial  ufages  of  well* 
ordered  focicty."  Alas  !  the  ftudicd  ncgleil  of  tk^fe  ufages  fo 
difgufts  the  eye  at  every  place  of  public  r«foit,  and  has  pro- 
duced fuch  a  woeful  change  in  the  public  manners,  that  unleis 
they  whofe  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  enforce,  by  their  example,  a 
rigid  obfervancc  of  them,  immediately  cofnhine  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  evil  will  ftrike  too  deep 
a  root,  to  be  eradicated  without  fome  dreadful  convulfion  d£ 
the  fecial  fabric.  It  is  not  a  jnere  change  that  has  taken  place, 
of  late  years,  in  this  refpe£l,  but  an  abfolute  ijaverfion  of  the 
order  of  focietyj  for  formerly  the  complaint  was  that  the 
Blackguard  (we  beg  pardon  of  the  liberal  wof Id  for  ufmg  ib 
illiberal  a  reflexion  ;  but  our  vocabulary  has  not  yet  been  re- 
formed, a  la  mode  de  Paris)  that  the  Blackguards  in  his  dreft, 
Bped  the  GentUman^  whereas,  now,  it  is  notorious,  the  Gen^ 
tlemetn  2pes  iht  Blackguard  i  and  the  gentleman,  as  might  be 
expeSed  from  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  attainments,  is  much 
the  mod  fuccefsful  imitator  of  the  two. 

Some  very  pertinent  remarks  are  made  on  an  obfervatioii 
which  has  been  mifchievoufly  wrefted  from  its  real  purport^ 
that  **  the  pulpit  is  not  the  proper  place  for  politics."  If  it 
be  not  the  duty  of  a  Chriftian  minifter  to  enforce  the  obferv- 
ance  of  every  duty  of  man,  and  of  courfe,  his  ppliti^al  duties 
among  the  reft,  many  of  the  admonitions  and  precepts  of  the 
Apoftles  had  better  be  erafed  from  the  New  Teftament.  But 
the  fa^-  is  that  his  religious  and  political  duties  are  fo  inters 
woven,  that  he  cannot  duly  difcharge  the  one  without  dif- 
charging  the  other.  In  adverting  to  the  rule  of  condud  nc- 
eeflary  to  be  obfervcd  for  producing  a  reform  in  the  morals  oC 
the  age,  Mr.  Bowles  makes  fome  judicious  remarks,  on  the 
Prefij  with  the  importance  of  which  we  have  long  laboured  ta 
imprefs  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

«'  ITic  firft  i!ep  towards  the  attainment  of  this  moft  important 
•bjed,  obvipufly  muft  be  to  check  that  contagion,  by  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  been  already  fo  far  contaminated,  as  to  endanger 
kis  focid  exiftence.  Numberlefs  are  the  channels  through  which 
the  moA  deftrudive  poifon  is  conveyed  into  his  mind  3  innumerable 
are  the  communications  by  which  he  is  taught  to  diibelieve  Chrif^- 
linity — to  doubt  even  tbe  exiilence  of  a  God — to  defpife  the  obli- 
gations of  morality — to  contemn  the  authority  of  government  and 
of  law — to  diflike  his  place  in  focicty — and  to  pant^  with  inceflant 
telUefsnefs,  for  a  change,  of  which  he  cannot  form  any  idea,  and 
which  would  involve  the  deliru6kion  of  every  ciiablifhment  tliat  can 
afiFord  him  proteftion,  and  would  exppfe  bim,  without  the  fmalleft 
defence,  to  the  outrages  of  rulfian  violence,  and  favagij  cruelty. 
The  pre6  is  the  chief  vehicle  by  which  thele  mifchievous  impref- 
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jfons  are  prodnced.  Other  means  are  certainly  r^forted  to  for  the 
lime  deteftable  purpofe  5  but  none  is  {o  much  calculated  for  the 
mniverfal  circulation  of  bad  principles  as  the  prefs,  which  is  incef- 
£uitly  employed,  at  once  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  fcicncc,  and 
to  Simulate  the  lower  orders  to  tumult  and  infurre^ion.  To  thefe 
baneful  ^ffc&s  it  is  made  fiibfervient  by  every  mode  and  fpecies  of 
publication — by  grave  and  folemn  eifayson  ediication  and  morality — 
by  works  of  hiftorical  compilation,*  by  novels  teeming  not  only 
with,  allurements  to  vice,  but  with  the  horrors  of  blafphemy,t  by. 
New  Annual  Regillers,  by  Monthly  Magazines,  and  Critical  Re- 
Ttews,  by  cheap  tra6ts,  and  by  Jacobin  newfpapers — and  even  by 
reports  of  Parliamentary  fpeeches — which  reports  often  contain 
floatterofthe  moil  inflammatory  nature,  evidently  calculated  to  pro- 
»otc  fedition,  to  excite  to  trcafon,  and  to  render  the  very  labours 
of  Parliament,  for  the  relief  of  the  country  from  the  preffure  of 
fcarcity,  a  fourcc  of  difcontent,  difaffedion,  and  outrage. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  firft  and  mrft  urgent  neceffity  to  check 
and  counterad  the  various  endeavours,  which  are  ufed  to  corrupt 
mankind,  to  render  their  principles  depraved  and  their  paflions  un- 
governable. Every  perfon  who  really  wilhes,  not  merely  for  the 
ultimate  efcape,  but  for  the  immediate  prefervation  of  fociety, 
ihould  exert  all  his  vigilance  and  all  his  adivity  for  the  above  pur- 
pofe. He  fhould  particularly  let  his  face  agatnft  every  publication 
which  has  a  pernicious  tendency.  He  fhould  be  conftantly  on  tho 
watch  to  guard  every  avenue  by  which  tlie  foe  to  fociety  makes  his 
approaches  to  the  human  min^^  and  determined  in  whatever  (hape 
tliat  enemy  may  appear,  to  oppofe  his  progrefs — to  expofe  his  mif- 
chtevouB  attempts  to  the  execration  of  the  wife  and  good,  and, 
wherever  that  is  poffible^  to  fubje£l  fuch  attempts  to  legal  retri- 
bation." 

The  author  views  the  important  fubjefl  of  education  in  a 
very  proper  light ;  and  he  corre^s  a  miftaken  idea,  refpedling 
the  interference  of  government,  which  is  very  prevalent  though 
certainly  pregnant  with  the  moft  mifchievous  confequences. 

''  Of  all  the  errors  which  lead  to  focial  infelicity,  no  one  can. be 
more  mifchievous  than  that  which  feems^  for  centuries,  to  have 
generally  prevailed  in  the  civilized  worlds  that  education  is  not  a 
fiate  concern.  If  there  be  one  duty  belonging  to  Govcrnment,j 
more  important  than  all  the  reft,  it  is  that  of  preferving  the  niing 
generation  from  the  infedion  of  bad  principles,  and  of  preparing 

**  *  It  is  not  merely  by  new  publications  of  an  hiftorical  kind^ 
like  the  New  Annual  Regifier,  that  the  public  mind  is  infeded^ 
but  old  ones  of  good  authority,  and  of  unexceptionable  principles^ 
are  continued  to  the  prefent  time,  and  thereby  made  inftrumental 
to  tbe  perverilon  of  the  youthful  mind.  Of  this  defcription  is  the 
new  edition  pf  Guthrie*s  Grammar." 

**  f  A  work  of  this  fort  has  been  unblufhingly  avowed  by  a 
Member  of  Pacliameat :  for  its  merits  fee  the  Puriiuts  of  Lit&- 
ratore/' 
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tiiem>  by  the  ioplanting  of  good  ones  into  their  tender  minds,  foe 
the  important  charader  of  members  of  fociety.     llie  manner  in 
Which  thb  duty  ought  to  be  performed,  in  a  free  and  highly  cuUI« 
vated  ftate,   without  appearing  to  put  any  violence  on  domeilie 
feelings^  or  dkdurbing  the  facred  oonoe6tion  between  parents  and 
ohildreii»  deferves  the  moft  ferious  confideration.    The  difficulty 
is  greatly  increafed  by  the  almoli  total  negled  of  that  duty  which. 
has  pre^ledj  and  by  the  great  degree  of  depravity  which  exiUs  in 
coniequence,  chi^y>  of  fuch  negled — and  which  unavoidably  per* 
▼ades  the  efiablifhed  (yflem  Of  education.    The  objed,  which  ia 
this  refped  it  would  be  defirable  to  attain,  is  that,  without  any  in- 
terference with  fatherly  care  and  authority,  education  fliould  be 
rendered  the  certain  means  of  preparation  for  a  virtuous  life,  as  far 
as  foch  preparation  can  operate  with  certainty  upon  a  creature  like 
man.  The  attainment  of  this  obje6l  would  involve  fo  great  a  change 
from  o«r  preient  ft  ate  and  habits,  that  it  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  flow  degrees.    But  every  perfon,  who  really  wifhes  well  to  tha 
nest  generation,  muft  defire,  at  leaft,  that  the  Legillamre  ihould 
:  ioftantly  take  effedbial  means  to  reibrain  the  very  grof^  abufes  ot 
education  which  adually  exifl — to  prevent  fuch  perfons  from  being 
eatrufled,  by  inconliderate  parents  and  guardians,*  with  the  care 
of  youth,  as  would  teach  them  to  defpife  the  duties  of  fubjeAs — 
duties,  as  we  have  feen,  of  religious  and  moral,  as  welt  as  of  civil 
obligation — and  to  provide,  particularly,  that  the  children  of  the  poor, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  fhall  be  brought  up  in  the  pradtice  of  at- 
tending divine  worihip  every  Lord's  day>  with  fufiicient  inilructioa 
to  enable  them  to  underftand  and  join  in  that  worfhip.  It  is  a  moft  la- 
mentable confideration;  that  a  fmall,  a  veryfmall,  proportion  df  the 
labouring-  poor,  ever  attend  the  public  ordinances  of  religion — and 
that  their  children,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  are  moftly  de- 
ftitute  of  all  religious  inftruftion.     Can  it  excite  wonder  that  their 
morals  are  fo  depraved  ?  This  is  an  evil  which  calls  for  an  inftant 
and  cffeftual  remedy.    The  inftitution  of  Sunday  fchools,  if  not, 
lUider  that  name,  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the 
dudes  of  humble  life,  may  be  of  admirable  utility.    But  even  thofe 

*'  *  The  inconfideration  of  parents  in  this  refpeft  is  alike  afto- 
nifhing  and  lamentable.  Some,  indeed,  are  guilty  of  a  worfe  fault, 
than  inconfideration,  for  they  purpofely  feled  as  inilru^tors  for  their 
<:hildren,  men  who  are  didinguiihed  for  their  diiloyalty.  But 
others,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  principles,  fend  their  offspring  to 
feoiiiiaries  where  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  they  were  not  trained  to 
become  difafieded  fubjeds,  and,  if  occaiion  ihould  offer,  ran^ 
traitors.  Parents  of  a  third  clafs,  make  full  enquiries  of  every 
kind ;  but,  finding  a  man  of  deep  and  extenfive  erudition,  but 
whofe  principles  they  detcft,  they  facrifice  every  confideration  to  the 
fond,  and,  when  prudently  indulged,  the  laudable  wiQi  of  feeing  a 
favourite  fon  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  life,  and  rcfolving  to  run 
all  riiks,  they  truft  him  in  the  very  midfl  of  contagion,  •  in  the 
prepofierout  hope  that  he  may  not  be  iofe^ed**' 
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fchools  have,  in  foiiae  iuftanccs,  been  perverted  to  the  puipofe  <»( 
diileminating  pernicious  principles,  add  they^  therefore^  reqoird 
legpX  fapenrifion,  as  well  as  legiflative  encouragement;** 

We  have  been  thus  copious  in  our  extrads,  and  thus  dif- 
fdk  in  our  remarks  upon  this  Trad,  from  our  full  donviction 
of  the  immenfe  importance  of  thefubject  which  it  difcufles  to 
die  prefent  and  future  welfare  of  the  nation,  aggregately  and 
Individually.  We  have  to  contend  for  a  (lake  of  unufual  mag- 
nitude^ the  political  independence,  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  country  are  the  objedls  of  contention^  and  the  exertions 
to  be  made  for  their  prefcrvation  muft  bear  fome  proportion  ta 
the  indelible  difgrace  that  would  refult  from  their  lofs ;  in 
fuch  a  ftruggle  conqueft  is  a  duty,  and  defeat  is  ruin ;  yet  that 
luin  we  (hall  inevitably  incur  without  an  immediate  and  radi<^ 
cal  reformatUn  of  principle  ! 

The  laft  divihon  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  full  difcuffioR 
of  the  origin  of  the  war,  as  it  aSe£ls  the  queflion  of  aggreflion^ 
between  France  and  her  continental  enemies.  But  our  remarks 
bave  already  extended  to  fo  unufual  a  length,  that  we  muft 
now  bring  the  article  to  a  conclufioA  ;  oblerving  only,  that 
thefe  RefleSfions  cannot  fail  to  refled  additional  credit  on  the 
character  of  the  author^  both  as  a  politician  and  amoralift. 


J  Philofophical  Treatife  on  the  Paffians.  By  T.  Cogan,  M.  D* 
8vo.  Pp.  388.  8s.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies.  Londom 
i8oo. 

IN  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  we  are  prefented  with  an  ak>v- 
LYSIS  of  the  PASSIONS.  The  firji  chapter  contains  a 
general  view  of  the  fubjeft.  Here,  the  author  points  out  the 
fpecific  difference  between  pdifions,  emotions,  and  afFeflions; 
examines  the  old  plans  of  arrangement ;  and  propofes  new, 
and  particularly  confiders,  what  he  calls,  introductory  emo- 
tions. In  the  fecond  chapter  are  exhibited  the  paffions  and 
afFcSions,  which  owe  their  origin  to  felf-love.  This  is  the 
firft  clafs  ;  in  which  there  are  two  orders.  In  the  firft  order, 
are  the  paflions  and  aiFe6tions,  &c.  excited  by  the  idea  of  good ; 
joy,  gladnefs,  &c.  contentment,  fatisfadion,  complacency, 
pride,  &c.  defire,  hope.  In  the  fecond  order  are  paffions 
and  afFeftions  excited  by  the  idea  of  evil ;  forrow,  grief,  me- 
lancholy, &c.  patience,  refignation,  humility  j  fear,  confter- 
nation,  terror,  dread,  defpair,  &c.  &c.  anger,  wrath,  refent- 
ment,  indignation,  &c,  &c.  In  the  third  chapter^  clafs  the 
fcconci,  we  have  the  paffions  and  aiFe£lions  derived  from  the 
iocial  principle.    Thefe  are,  in  the  firft  order,  the  paifioas 
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imd  affefiions,  in  which  good  is  the  predominant  idea ;  bene- 
volent defires  and  difpofitions,  focial  affeAions,  fyip pathetic 
affcdlions ;  affe£Uons  derived  from  good  opinion ;  gratitude, 
admiration,  efteem,  refped,  veneration,  &c.  fondnefa,  &c. 
In  the  fecond  order,  are  treated  the  paffi6ns  and  aiFedions,  in 
which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea ;  malevolent  defires  and 
difpofitions;  malignancy,  envy,  rancour,  cruelty,  &c.  rage, 
revenge,  &c.  fufpicion,  jealoufy;  difplacency,*  indicated  by 
unfavourable  opinions,  horror,  indignation,  contempt,  &c. 

Thus  much  for  the  analyfis.  The  fecond  part  of  the  work 
is  divided,  alfo,  into  three  chapters.  Thefirji  chapter  contains 
obfervations  refpcJfting  the  laws  of  excitement.  Here  we  find 
furprife  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  paflion  ;  th^  affeftions  alone 
permanent ;  the  relation  of  the  paffions  and  afFe£tions  to  each 
other  ;  and  the  feat  of  the  paffions.  In  the  fecond  chapter  are 
enumerated  the  caufes  which  create  a  diverfity  in  our  affec* 
tions  \  fuch  as,  experience,  d^erence  of  fex,  diverfity  of 
temperament,  &c.  national  cuftoms,  force  of  habit,  felf-lovc, 
education,  novelty,  fafhion,  love  of  fingularify,  popular  pre-' 
judices,  aflfociated  ideas,  &c.  &c,  &c.  &c.  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  the  influence  of  the  paffions.  It  is  divided  into  four 
fcftions,  the  fubje^s  of  which  are  medical  Influence  ;  influence 
on  thought  and  language ;  influence  on  charader ;  influence 
on  happineiis. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  very  elaborate  performance  j 
from  which  the  following  paflages,  not  felefted  for  any  pe- 
culiar excellence,  muft  leave  on  che  minds  of  our  readers,  a 
very  favourable  impreffion  of  the  whole. 

Description  of  Fear. 

*•  Fear  produces  an  agony  and  anxiety  about  the  heart  not  to  be 
defcribed ;  and  it  nnay  be  faid  to  paralyze  the  foul  in  fnch  a  manner, 
tiiat  it  becomes  infenfible  to  every  thing  but  10  liu ;.  v/r  iiiifery.  Inert- 
nefs  and  torpor  pervade  the  whole  fyftem,  united  with  a  conftridion 
of  the  integuments  of  the  body,  and  alfo  a  certain  fjnie  of  being  yj/- 
Ured,  or  of  being  rendered  incapable  of  iiioiloii.  The  cy^s  are  pallid, 
wild,  and  funk  in  their  fockets  ;  the  countenance  is  co»itracv^u  aid  wan  ; 
the  hair  ftandsere(fl,.or  at  lead  excites  the  fcnfation,  which  cvci>  child 
experiences  as  often  a's  he  is  terrified  by  ftoiies  of  ghofts,  witches.  Sec, 
the  bowels  are  ftrongly  affciJted,  the  heart  palpitates,  refpiration  la- 
bours, the  lips  tremble,  the  tongue  taulters,  the  limbs  are  iinable  to  obey 
the  will,  or  fupport  the  frame.  Dreadful  fhrieks  denote  the  in v.ard 
angaifli :  thefe  are  often  fuccecded  by  fyncopies ;  which,  whilt>thty  ' 
manifeft  that  the  fufierings  are  greater  than  nature  can  fuftain,  aiFord 
a  temporary  relief. 

**  SocK  are  the  external  figns  which  indicate  the  wretched  ftate  of 
mind  undor  this  horrid  pafTion." 
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The  Sexual  Passion. 

"  Some  of  the  focial  afFeflions  arife  fronn  the  perception  or  pci*- 
faafion  of  amiable  qualities  perfonai  or  mental,  for  which  a  ftrong 
predile^ion  is  formed  ;  as  in  the  c<mjugaiTt\dit\or).  This  predileftion 
having  alfo  a  fexual  influence,  may  become  a  pqffi^n  the  moft  impe- 
tuous and  ungovernable.  The  fexual  paffion  is  rendered  remarkable  for  * 
ics  conrraTicties.  It  may  be  confidcred  as  the  moft  gfcncrotw  and  the 
raoft  felfjQi;  at  once  the  moft  incerefted,  and  the  moft  dilintercftcd.  It 
is  ready  to  facrificc  evvry  thing,  even  life  itfelf  for  tho  beloved  ob- 
jed;  but  is  anxious  to  appropriate  the  beloved  objedl  entirely  to 

itfelf." 

• 

Difference  of  Sex. 
'*  It  is  maintained  that  men  are  moft  impetuous,  but  that  femalesr 
are  moft  deeply  aftedVed  with  the  tender  paflion  :  that  if  they  hare  not 
a  fpecdy  recoorfe  to  the  piftol  or  |he  rope,  they  will  probably  furvive 
the  agonies  of  dif^ppoinrment,  under  which  the  fofier  fcx  wrll  gra- 
dually pine  and  die.     Thefe  fads  have  induced  a  French  author  to  re- 
mark, that  women  consider  love  as  the  ferioos  bulinefs  of  life,  and 
men  render  it  fubordinaCe  to  many  others.     It  is  however  univcrfally 
deemed  to  be  the  province  of  man  firft  to  declare  his  paffion  ;  and  it  is 
univcrfally  expeded  that  the  female  ftioutd  receive  the  declaratioir 
with  a  modcft  coynefs,- ,and  experience  fome  degree  of  ftraggie  with 
her  delicacy  before  (he  acknowledges  the  paflion  to  be  reciprocal.  The 
female  has  in  general  a  ftronger  affcdion  for  every  thing  (he  purfucs 
than  men»  who  arc  more  frequently  impelled  to  aft  from  neceflity .     She 
always  follows  her  inclination  in  the  difchargc  of  her  focial  and  do- 
meftic  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  purfuirs  of  plcafure,  elegant  accom- 
plilhments,  or  of  Hceratare  :  and   thofe  wlio  are  of  a  fcicntiSc  turn 
compenfatc  for  any  defeft  in  extent  of  erudition,'  or  depth  of  invefti- 
gation,  with  which   they  arc  fomctimes  charged,  by  briHiancy  of 
language  and  beauty  of  fcntimenty  which  fo  ircquently  pervade  and 
embcllifh  th<:ir  writings.     They  are  fuppofed  to  be  much  fonder  of 
ornaments  than  thofe  of  the  other  fex  who  are  not  reputed  fops  ;  anil 
it  is  faid  that   they  more  deeply  refent  any  negUrd  or  flight  of  their 
perfjns.     They  arc  warmer  in  their  fricndftiips,  and  their  ftrong  at. 
tachmcnts  can  fcarcely  be  weakened  by  any  thing  but  riyalfhips.     If 
flighter  incidents  more  eafily  difcompofc  their  tempers,  this  is  abund*' 
:inrly  recompenfcd  by  their  fuperior  patience  under  fevercr  trial*;     In 
cafes  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty,  they  have-not  only  been  equal 
to  the  fupport  of  iheir  own  fpirits,  but  they  have  fet  an  example  of 
heroic  courage  to  their  defponding  IorIs.     But  it  is  alfo  allowedr- 
that  when  the  female  mind  be:omes  thoroughly  depraved^  it  greatly 
furpaflfes  the  other  fex  in  cruelty,  revenge,  and  every  enormity  ;  which 
is  julfly  fuppofed  to  elucidate  the  common  proverb,  *  Corruptio  o/»- 
timi,  fji  pfjjima,*' 

The  Attachment  to  ovu  own. 
"  The  ftrong  attachment  to  whatever  is  our  own  hecavfe  it  is- 
•ttro\vn>  is  one  of  the  happteft  propendties  of  our  natures.     It  is  the 

re«}mpcnce 
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»ecompentc  of  all  our  dcfires,  parfuitty  and  exertions.  Withoat  diU 
|»rinciple,  ever^r  objed  in  life  would  appear  uninterefting  and  infipid; 
and  the  majoric)r  of  oar  habitual  a£fe^ions  would  be  annihilated.  It 
is  this  which  forms  chat  intimate  and  pleaiing  connexion  with  ever^ 
thing  arowid  us^  and  enables  tri^s  thecbfelves  greatly  to  adminifter 
to  OUT  coBiibrt  and  fatisfad^ion^ 

<^  But  the  diverfity  which  it  crtates  in  our  individual  aieftion^  is 

tio  lefs  obvious.  Every  man  has  his  own  diiHnft  atmofphere  of  good* 
A  circle  which  is  his  own.     Every  particle  eompofrng  it,  is  viewed  by 

another  with  eyes  of  indifference ;  but  by  himfelf  with  c6mplacehcy 

and  ddight)  which  we  ought  always  toconfider^  when  we  Ipeak  oc 

judge  of  others,  or  offer  them  our  advice^" 

•*  Thb  Union  or  the  pleasing  Emotions  and  Affections.** 
*'  Were  the  inaaf^nation  commanded  to  paint  the  higheft  fe*- 
ticity  to  be  enjoyed  by  created  beings^  it  would  furely  point  oat  the 
tmioa  of  the  following  emotions  and  aflfedions.  Ardent  love  for  an 
obje6t  decidedly  worthy  of  our  love,  chaftcned  with  high  venerd" 
ikn  5  ajhmjbmeui  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  excellenciesi  and  at  the  unremitted  exertion  of  theib 
vxcellencies  in  the  diifu^on  of  good  $  admuaium  at  the  wife  means 
adapted  to  the  accompli (hment  of  the  intereiling  purpofe ;  joy  and 
gratitude  for  benefits  already  received  4  lively  hope  of  good  incalcu* 

•  -lable  in  rcfcrve  for  ourfelves  conjointly  with  others  uhofe  welfare 
we  ardtotly  defire  3  accompanied  with  a  eonfcioufnrfs  that  we  alfo 
liave  contribtfted  a  fomctliing  to  the  general  mafs  of  felicity  ac- 
"<iordijig  t6  the  extent  of  our  ability  1  Tbefe  are  ingredients  to  con- 
•  flituteth'epcrfedkijn  of  blifs!  Love,  joy,  gratitude,  fur'prifc,  ad- 
miration^  complacency,  hope,   and  benevolence  unbounded,  may 

^Os  occupy  the  mind  in  a  tranfporting  variety,  or  by  exerting 
their  united  powers  at  the  fame  infiant  occa^on  inconceivable 

•Yaptu^eslir 

In  the  revifion  of  this  worlc^  for  a  fecond  edition.  Dr.  Cogaa 
would  do  well  to  reconfider  the  following  words  and  phrafes  ; 
**  ^eSiuaU ;"  <*  amtliormtion  of  our  ftate  j"  "  and^^  that  has 
accompiiihments,  he  fromunca  to  be  perfedion  ;"  **  having 
fiUed  the  cimneSHoni  -  of  life  j"  **  abnegatim  j"  **  habits  in^ 
troduced  will  infpre\^  *«  tuherroHth  we  are  clothed ;"  "  ^»- 
/9ins  brevity  upon  me\*  fafhion  will  render  a  garb  Jultry\^ 
**  ^^J^ZZ'fi^^g  of  thought^**  **  enjiamps  2i.w2\\xt.^ 

Remarks  on  the  Theory  of  Morals:  in  which  is  contained  an  Exa* 
mination  of  the  theoretical  Part  of  Dr.  Palefs  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Phihhphy.  By  Edward  Pearfon,  B.  D. 
Redor  of  Rempftone,  Nottinghamihire*  8vo,  Pp.  234. 
5s.     Riviogtons.     London.     1^00. 

^*  "Tntifi  TCmarkSj  which  are  here  prefented  to  the  public,  were  made 

X  ia  ttie  j^rogrefe  of  a  courftr  of  Ledum  in  Morality,  delivered  to 

D  a  the 
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thfc  Students  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  in  which  Dr#Palcy's  "PrJnw 
ciples  of  Moral  and  Political  PJiilofophy"  was  the  text- book  ;  that 
being  the  work,  in  which  the  public  examination  on  moral  fubjeds 
for  a  Bachelor's  degree  was  then  conduced.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  clear  ideas  on  thofe 
fuhje^is,  in  doing  which  I  pretend  to  no  more  than  the  merit  of  a 
pioneer,  1  ihall  not  be  fofpeded  of  wifhing  to  detradl  from  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  Dr.  Paley,  or  of  any  other  writer^  on  whom  I  have 
had  occaiion  tc^  animadvert. 

.  <*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  quotations  from  Dr.  Pa- 
ley's  book  arc  made  from  the  8th  edition  in  Bvo.  In  the  different 
editions,  there  arc  many  verbal  variations ;  but  I  am  not  aware,  that 
there  are  any  which  materially  afFed  the  fenfe. 

*•  Of  a  work  like  the  prefcnt,  which  profetfes  to  open  the  way  to  a 
fyftem,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  parts  are  juft,  only  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  perfe^lion  of  the  whole,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  the  candor  not  to  make  up  his  mind,  until  he  arrive  at  the  end." 

Thus  far  the  author.  After  the  introdu&ion,  the  fubjefl: 
is  difcuiTed  in  five  Chapters  -,  which  treat  of  the  Foundation  of 
Virtue;  the  Rule  of- Virtue;  the  Obligation  to  obtain  the 
Knowledge  of  Virtue ;  the  Motive  to  Virtue  j  and  the  Divi- 
fion  of  Virtue. 

"  It  fcems  evident  (fays  Mr.  P.  in  his  firft  chapter)  at  firfl  con- 
iideration,  thai  the  duty  of  all  created  beings  muft  depend  on  fome- 
thing,  which  has  reference  to  their  peculiar  natiure  and  iituation  5 
and  nothing  ftrvkes  us  fo  forcibly,  in  this  view^  as  the  relation^  in 
which  they  ftand  towards  their  creator.  God,  ki  all  the  works  of 
cre^ition,  mull  have  had  forac  dejign,  or  exercifc  of  his  will,  rc- 
fpedting  the  part  to  be  fuftained  by  "them.  Under  the  implied  con- 
dition, therefore,  that  this  defign  would  be  anfwered,  all  beings, 
whetlier  animate  or  inanimate,  were  created,  and  are  ftill  pre-  * 
ferved.  Put  the  cafe,  that  we  were  made  by  a  being,  who  was  of 
a  moral  cbara6ber  fomething  different  from  that,  which  we  have 
every  reafon  to  attribute  to  God,  would  our  duty  have  been 
exadly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  ?  It  appears  evidently  to  me,  tiiat 
it  would  not !  not  only  becaufe,  in  confidency  with  fuch  a  fuppo* 
fition,  our  minds  would  have  been  differently  formed,  and  there- 
fore a  different  condud  would  have  appeared  to  us  as  our  duty  *  $ 
but  becaufe  a  different  condud  woul^have  been  pleating  to  fuch  a 
being,  and  therefore  the  proper  part  and  duty  of  his  creatures.  In 
that  cafe  alfo,  the  motives  to  a6tion  would  have  operated  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  J  fince  we  could  not  expeO:  rewards  from  fuch  a  boing, 
but  by  a  conduft  different  from  that,  which  it  is  now  neceffary  ta 
purfue  for  that  purpofc.  I  do  not  fay,  that  thofe  who  have  mif- 
lakcd  the  rfal  chara^r  of  the  Deity,  and  aded  accordingly,  are 
hercfore  excufable  in  ading  wrong.    This  is  a  different  cafe. 

'^  •  See  what  is  faid  of  the  moral  faife,  in  Chap.  II." 

The 
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Tl&ey  fRsy  be  excnfable ;  but  their  excafe  depends  on  the  circunt" 
fiances  Qi  their  particular  (ituation.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  all 
created  beings,  as  Jucby  to  obey  the  will  of  their  creator  5  and  we 
need  not^  [  thinks  proceed  any  further  to  be  aifured,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  man,  as  a  creature  and  dependent,  to  obey  the  will  of  God, 
The  attempt  to  trace  his  obligation  to  virtue  to^ny  higher  Iburce 
15,  if  I  miHake  not,  as  unneceirary,  as  it  would  be  in  vain.  Dif- 
tin^ons  muft  be  made,  of  courfe,  according  to  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  the  created  beings.  Of  all  created  beings,  with  which 
we  are  here  acquainted,  man  alone  is  endued  with  what  van  pro-  ' 
perly  be  called  liberty  of  a^^pn.  Confcquently,  he  only  is  capable 
of  ^voluntary  obedience."     *         •  • 

In  the  fourth. chapter,  (fays  Mr.  P.)  "  it  is  efiential  to  my  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that  whatever'  may  be  determined  with  refpcA  to 
obligation  in  general,  moral  obligation,  as  I  hope  has  been  futii- 
ciently  made  out  in  Chap.  I.  refults  from  God's  will^  and  is  con- 
ftituted  by  God's  commazul.  *"  * 

'*  If,  in  fuppofed  conformity  (fays  tlie  author)  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  13th  Article  of  our  national  Church,  it  be  alledged,  tiiat  the 
heathens  could  not  aiSt  virtuoufly,  or  acceptably  to  God,  without 
the  '  grace  of  Chrift,  and  the  infpiration  of  his  Spirit,'  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  though,  from  the  circumftances  of  their  iituation, 
the  heathens  could  not  have  adtual  'faiib  in  Chrill;'  yet  we  have 
00  authority  for  aiferting,  that  the  grace,  which  is  here  fuppofed 
oeceifary  to  render  a^ons  pleating  to  God,  was  not  beftowed  on 
many^  before  the  appearance  of  Chrift  on  earth**    AU  that  can 

be 

'*  •  Thus,  our  fubmiflion  to  civil  authority,  when  it  is  rendered 
from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  becomes*  the  dif- 
charge  of  a  moral  duty.  Accordingly,  it  is  on  this  principle,  that 
"we  are  in  Scripture  exhorted  to  render  that  obedience,  '  Be  fub* 
jef),*  fays  .the  Apoftle,  '  not  only  for  'u^atb,  but  alfo  for  confcience 
fake ;'  not  merely  from  fear  of  human  punifliment,  but  from  a 
principle  of  duty  to  God.  This  point  might  be  enlarged  upon, 
efpecially  in  popular  addrefles,  with  very  beneficial  effe6k.  St. 
Paul,  in  a  moft  comprehenfive  paffage  to  the  purpofe,  furnilhes  an 
appropriate  text.  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfoever  ^e  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'     Seealfo  CololT.  iii.  23." 

"  *  On  this  fubjed,  I  not  unwillingly  lead  the  mind  of  the 
reader  te  the  Article  of  our  Church,  which  relates  to  it  5  botli  be* 
caufe  I  think,  that  the  confideration  of  the  Article  may  throw  light 
on  the  fubje^>  and  that  what  is  here  faid  may  tend  to  confirm  the 
fenfe,  in  which,  as  I  think,  the  Article  itfelf  ought  to  be  underfiood. 
It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  the  general  fenfe  of  it  is  at  lead  recon* 
cileable  with  what  I  have  all  along  infified  on  \  namely,  that  actions, 
pf  whatever  nature  or  tendency  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  are  not 
to  be  efteemed  virtuous,  uMefs  tliey  are  done  in  known  or  fuppofed 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Thofe,  who  wjih  for  a  Fuller  dif- 
cuifion  of  the  Article,  may  confult  the  judicious  explanatiqp  and 
^qunent  of  Dr,  U^,  in  his  Norrljian  Le^ures, 
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be  jufilj  expeded  of  men  w,  that  they  ihould  liYe  aceoidr«g  to  t&« 
law  under  which  they  are  placed  -,  and  God^  we  may  be  i^iuiedji 
always  docs  what  is  right/* 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Pearfon  is  a  difciple  of  the  fchool  of 
Butler  and  Balguj.  Dr.  Paley  is  of  {i  different  fchool.  Their 
chara£leriftic  differences  are  fufficiently  evident  to  thofe  who 
have  paid  but  a  tranPitory  attention  to  the  late  publications  of 
Ludlam  and  Hey.  We  have  only  to  lament,  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  academic  youth,  that  the  heads  of  the  univernty  of  Cam- 
bridge ihould  be  fo  divided — fo  notorioufly  divided  in  their 
opinions^  on  fubjeflfi  of  morality^^-that  they  (hould  thus  pub* 
li(h  their  difcordantfentiments,  inattentive  to  the  confequences. 
Indeed,  we  thought  the  adoption  of  Paley*s  **  Principles  of 
moral  and  political  Philofophy,"  for  a  text-book  for  public 
]e£^ures  on  morality,  an  2&  of  extreme  indifcretion  ;  the  bad 
effeds  of  which  we,  at  that  moment,  foretold.  Nor  wa«  the 
prediction  any  proof  of  extraordinary  fagacity.  It  was  eafy  to 
forefee  **  the  heart-burnings,  jealoufics,  and  fears,"  which 
now  exift  amongft  the  teachers  of  the  Cambridge  youth. 

««  F»  Malbranckfi  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  admits  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  opinion,  that  grace,  fufficient  to  enable  men  to  ad  vir« 
taoufly,  was  beftowed  before  the  coming  of  Chrift.  Though  the 
*ujboh  of  the  paiTage,  in  which  this  appears,  is  npt  appropriate  to  the 
prefent  fubjed,  I  tranfcribe  it  as  curious  and  important.  <  There  are 
feveral  reafons,  why  the  law  (the  Mofmc  law)  did  not  promife  the 
true  bleflings ;  but  one  of  the  chief  is,  that,  fince  this  fort  of  en. 
joy mcntar  cannot  be  the  objcA  of  concupifccnce,  the  knowledge  and 
woffhip  of  the  true  God  would  have  been  foon  loft  among  the  Jewa» 
swid  that  chofen  people  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  belonging  /« 
^  Cbrifti  and  fanS'tfied  in  every  age  bj  innuard grace.  But  it  was 
neceflary,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (hould  be  prefervcd 
with  fome  luftre  among  the  Jews,  a  prophetical  people,  and  an  unex^ 
ceptionable  witnefs  of  the  truths  of  religion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  power 
and  artifices  ot  the  prince  of  this  world,  until,  at  length,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  for  and  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  (hoqid 
come  down  from  heaven,  to  change  the  face  of  thin^  over  all  th^ 
earth,  and  to  open  the  furprizing  and  wonderful  fcene  of  God's  con. 
duA.'  Still  more  diredtly  to  the  purpofe  does  ArchbiQiop  TiUot/cn^ 
fpeaking  of  Socrates,  Efiditus,  Antoninui^  Sec.  allow,  « that  they 
were  not  wholly  deftitute  of  an  inward  principle  of  goodnefs.*  «  Fot 
though,'  fays  that  fenfible  and  amiable  Divine,  <  they  had  not  that 
powerful  grace  and  affiftance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  promife^ 
and  afforded  to  all  fincere  Chriftians,  (as  neither  had  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  in  covenant  with  hiAi)  yet  it  ia 
very  credible,  that  fuch  perfons  were  undA  a  fpecial  care  and  proyi« 
dence  of  God^j  and  not  wholly  deftitute  of  divine  tt^Jlance.*    Scrmor^ 
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Mr.  Pearfon,  with  great  appearance  of  fincerity,  ingenu- 
oufneTs,  and  candor,  obferves  : 

"  For  the  full  difcaflion  of  this  important  part  of  Natural  Religion 
(the  benevolence  of  God)  fee  the  invaioable  trad  of  the  lare  Dr.  BaU 
gMj^  entided«  •  Divine  benevolence  afTcrted,  :>nd  vindira'ed  from  the 
O^je^ions  of  ancient ^ind  mrdem  Sceptics.'  How  much  is  it  to  be 
lamented^  that  the  work,  of  which  that  traft,  printed  in  17^1,  is 
faid  by  the  author  to  be  ^  fpecimeny  has  not  yet,  (  I  write  n.  1 798) 
been  publifhed !  In  a  pecuniary* view,  indeed,  fuch  publications, 
from  the  improbability  of  their  becoming  popular^  may  not  anfwer  10 
the  publifhers  j  but  it  is  pity,  that  thole,  who  are  capable  of  under- 
ftadding  and  rclifhing  them,  (hould  therefore  be  hindered  from  thcic 
fife.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Syndics  " 
of  the  Camhr'tdgt  prcfs,  ever  ready  to  promote  the  intcrcfts  of  found 
learning  and  religion,  would  afford  their  afliftance  in  bringing  before 
the  ^^3i\cfucb  a  work  di/ucb  a  fon  of  their  common  alma  mii/rr.  and 
would  even  eileem  it  an  honour  to  do  fo. 

*'  To  tl^ofe,  who  have  been  informed  of  what  paifed  at  a  particular 
meeting  ot  the  Syndics,  refpcding  the  prefent  publication,  it  may  feem, 
that  the  above  paffage  is  intended  to  be  underltood  in  an  ironical  and 
/arcafiic  fcnfc.  I  think  it  nccefTary  to  declare,  therefore,  that  it 
ftands  cxadly  as  it  did  before  the  tranfadion  referred  to  took  place." 

We  are  really  much  concerned. at  thd  conclufion  of  the  nol«« 
Well  may  the  young  gentlemen,  of  Cambridge,  afk: 
«*  Who  (hall  decide,  when  Doctors  difagree  ?" 

To  fee  the  different  lecture-rooms  of  the  univerfity  con- 
verted, in  a  manner,  inft)  heathen  fchools,  where  each  philo- 
fopher  inftructs  his  difciples^in  virtue,  according  to  his  own 
preconceived  notions,  or  according  to  the  opinions  of  his  owa 
matters  in  philofophy  ;  is,  in  truth,  a  moft  degrading  fpecta- 
cle^  in  a  Chriftian  country ! — "  Would  to  God,  that  the 
Bible  were  the  only  text-book  !'* — was,  in  the  fullnefs  of  the 
heart,  our  fpontancons  exclamation.  But,  alas !  from  the 
Bible  have  been  formed,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  dif- 
ferent minds,  very  difierent  fyftems  of  morality :  and  fuch  will 
be  the  cafe,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Still,  however,  we  re- 
cur to  our  firft  pofition — the  unfortunate  circumftance,  that 
the  inftruftors  of  youth  (hould  be  thus  openly  at  variance — 
that  the  heads  of  houfcs  ihould  be'thus  at  war,  in  the  face  of 
the  rifing  progeny  of  the  Briti(h  nobility  ind  gentry,  whofe 
opinions  yet  remain  to  be  formed  ;  and  many  of  whom,  pro- 
bably, from  the  animofity  of  their  fuperiors,  will  become  fceptics 
on  all  f^ligious  fubjedts.  *'  I  am  of  Paley  !"  cries  one.  ""^  And 
I  of  Pearfon  !'*  cries  another  :  But  others  defpifing.the  difpu- 
tatious  folly  of  the  Greybeards^  will,  'n\  the  gaiety  of  their 
i^u,  excLum ;  "  We  are  of  Hum£  V\ 
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Travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Morocco,  from  the  Tears  1781  to  1797;  through  Caffr aria ^ 
the  Kingdoms  of  Mataman,  Angola,  Mafft,  Monasmitgi,  Muf-. 
chako,  ^c,  Likewife  acrofs  the  great  Defert  of  Sahara^  and 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Barbary.  Tranjlated from  the  Germdn 
of  Chriftian  Frederick  Bamberger .  Ulufirated  by  a  Map  and 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.  Two  Volumes  in  one.  Pp.  522. 
9s.     Longman  and  Rees.    C«ondon.     1801. 

j^UR  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  vaft  Continent 
of  Africa  has  been  confiderably  extended  of  late  years, 
by  the  publications  of  men  of  fcience,  obfervation,  and  vera- 
city.    Still,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  <hat 
knowledge  is,  and  muft  neceflarily  continue  to  be,  extremely 
imperfeft.     The  work  before  us  may  add  fomething  to  the 
ftocic,  if  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  author's  aflertion 
that  he  was  ^'  an  eye-witnefs  to  all   he  has  related,  and  has 
adhered  in  all  things  mod  ftrliSlly  to  truth."     But  they  who 
have  read  the  very  interefting  Travels  of  Mr.  Park,  reviewed 
in  a  former  volume,  will  not  derive  much  amufement  from  the 
perufal  of  Mr.  D'Amberger's  book,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
dry  and  tedious  narratives  which  have  fallen  under  our  infpec- 
tion.     With  great  opportunities  for  the  acquiiition  of  moft 
ufeful  information,  the  author  has  given  a  mere  infipid  jour- 
nal, tirefome  from  its  uniformity,  and  the  eternal  repetition  of 
common-place  remarks.     He  entered  as  a  foldier  in  the  f^rvicq 
of  the  Dutch  £a(l*India  Company  in  A^ay  1781,  and  failed 
ifor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  following  month.     There 
he  remained,  part  of  the  time  as  a  foldier,  and  part  as  a  do- 
^  iTicftic  in  a  Dutch  family,  till  the  end  of  the  enfuing  year  5 
'  when,  to  avoid  the   i^nportunities  of  his  matter's  wife  and 
daughter,  both  of  whom,  we  are  told,  ^ad  conceived  a  paflion 
for  him,  he  refolved  to  defert ;  and  to  traverfe  the  Continent 
of  Africa  in  order  "  to  return  to  Europe  by  land."  He  accord- 
ingly left  the  Cape  on  the  25th  of  December,  1782,  and,  after 
pndergoing  innumerable  hardships,  and  incurring  innumerable 
dangers,  reached  Morocco  in  May  1791,  where  he  remained, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  flave,  tintil  ranfomed  by  a  Dutchman,  iq 
1796,  when  he  returned  to  Holland, 

In  his  account  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  nature  and  fitua^ 
ti6n  of  fome  parts  of  their  country,  the  author  flatly  contradifts 
M.  Lc  Vaillant,  and  even  goes  fo  tar  as  to  fay  that  l^e  nevcf 
bad  feen  many  of  the  diflridts  which  he  mi^iutely  defcribes. 

«*  The  untrpd  path  on  whidh  I  no^»^  entered  was  extremely  irk* 
fomcj  for  it  lay  among.woods,  precipices^  and'iocks,  which  rendered 
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k  aknoft  unpafiable.  Yet  this  was  the  very  fame  which  M.  Le  Vail- 
lant  pretends  to  have  gone  with  his  caravan  ;  but  /  ijjill  'venture  tw 
ajfert  be  never  ivas  there ;  for  the  whole  <x>untty  is  fo  rough  and 
tracklefsj  that  the  traveller  muft  work  his  way  with  extreme  labooft 
and  overcome  the  greatefl:  obilacles , "     (r .  42 .) 

Again.-^ 

♦*  Mf  Lc  Vaillant  is  miftaken  in  rcprcTcnting  the  young -women  of 
this  country  as  particularly  virtuous  and  chafte.  Adultery,  indeed^ 
on  the  woman's  fide  is  puniflied  fevcrely  bf  the  whole  horde ;  but  the 
'  men  are  allowed  to  keep  company  with  girls  when  their  wives  aic 
lying-in.  M.  Le  Vaillant  errs  alfo  as  to  the  beauty  and  cleanlinefs 
of  the  Hottentot  women.  Among  the  baftard  Hottentots,  indeed,  are 
many  beautiful  and  cleanly  wpmen  and  girls,  but  I  obferved  very  few 
fiich  among  thofe  who  live  in  the  craala  ;  high  foreheads,  funken  eyes, 
flat  nofes,  projeding  lips^  and  woolly  heads,  are  not  conftituent  parti 
^f  beauty/* 

Tbere  are  many  flippant  and  indecent  fneers  at  the  Chrifiiaa 
religion  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  book,  which  can  only  be  im- 
puteid  to  the  author's  ignorance;  though,  in  foroe  other  of  otir 
modern  travellers)  fuch  fneers  prpceed  from  an  affedatipn  of 
philoj9pby.  There  are  aUb  fome  contradidions  and  inconfift<* 
eocies  which  have  excited  fufpicions  in  our  mind  refpefling 
the  author,  not  unlike  to  thofe  which  he  faimfelf  entertains  of 
M.  Le  Vaillant*;  and  certain  it  is  that  we  have  nothing  like  a 
fatisfadlory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  jour* 
nal  and  preferved  the  names  of  all  the  co^intries,  towns,  and 
villages  through  which  he  paffed,  for  fo  many  years.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  that  lie 
had  preferved  his  pocket-book  by  fattening  it  with  thongs  un- 
der bis  arm  ;  but  he  forgets  that  long  before  he  had  informed 
as  that  he  hid  been  robbed  and  ftrippcd  of  every  thin|«  Mr, 
Park  had  publifiied,  in  the  22d  chapter  of  his  work,  a  very  able 
and  fatisfadipry  account  of  the  fiate  and  fources  of  flavery  ii^ 
Africa.  M.  Damberg^r's  account  of  Ihe  Slave  Trade  is  of  a 
different  nature  5  and  were  the  credit  of  his  book  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  confiftency  of  his  ft^tement  on  this  fubjed^,  he  wouI4 
have  but  little  caufe  for  triumph,  on  the  fcore  of  veracity,  over 
his  predeceiTor  M.  Le  Vaillant.  In  a  note  to  p.  175,  he  ob^ 
jferves,  in  coniirm^tion  of  Mr*  Pai)c's  ideas^  . 

<*  The  Europeans  probably  firft  acquired  the  idea  of  trading  in 
flayes  from  the  Africans,  and  in  confeqnence  of  difcovering  their  coafts« 
for,  with  the  exception  of  South  CafTrariai  the  commerce  of  the  human 
race  is  carried  on  by  every  nation  I  vifited ;  and  the  unhappy  flaves 
frequently  pafs  in  a  few  years  through  the  hands  of  feVeral  dLSerent 
patipns  I  (^  int|ab4(apt9  of  J^tamun|  for  ipftaf^ce^  exchanging  them 
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for  fatt  with  thofe  of  Mazombo,  and  thefe  felling  them  for  corn  td 
the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  till,  at  iafl,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom^ 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  Europeans." 

Yet  nine  pages  farther  on,  in  p.  184,  he  does  not  blufli  to 
alTert,  in  a  peremptory  manner; 

*<  Had  Europeans  never  been  known  in  Africa,  or  theit  mer- 
chandize expofed  to  fale,  this  fpecies  of  traffic  would  never  have  ex. 
ifted ;  and  every  true  friend  to  humanity  mu(l  fhudder,  moft  even 
doubt  the  rationsJity  of  tfiofe  cannibaUminded  Chriftians,  as  they  are 
called)  when  he  witnefles  the  manner  in  which  thefe  poor  wretches  are  * 
treated*  Not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries,  have  men  reduced 
thoufands  and  thoufands  under  the  yoke  of  flavery.  In  how  manjr 
countries  is  the  holy  religion  of  Jefus  abufed,  to  the  oppreflion  of  fret- 
men,  and  to  the  afligning  them,  as  it  were,  a  middle  place  between 
man  and  beait,  merely  for  the  fake  of  riches,  and  heaping  up  poffeffions 
of  every  fpecies !  We  ought,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  furptifed, 
if  in  countries  Mihere  Chriftianity  has  for  fuch  purpofcs  been  eftablilhed 
by  fire  and  fword,  but  from  which  it  has  been  again  expelled,  Chrif* 
tians  arc  not  onfrequently  perfecuted,  and  even  martyred.  Nor  is  it 
without  a  motive,  that  many  heathens  of  this  country  fay  the  Chriftian 
religion  muft  confift  in  robbing  other  men  of  their  property,  in  con- 
vertihg  countries  into  deferts,  and  rendering  mankind  wretched  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  nations  have  been  unjuftly  defcribed 
as  cruel  and  bafe,  merely  through  hatred,  for  having  treated  fome 
few  Europeans  as  the  latter  have  treated  thoufands  of  their  country* 
men/' 

What  credit  can  be  given  to  a  writer  who  thus  flatly  contra - 
difis  himfelf  ?  The  following  mode  of  killing  Tigers,  faid  ta 
be  praflifed  by  the  Seegerins,  borders  on  the  marvellous. 

'*  The  next  day  I  procured  information  reUtive  to  the  adjacent 
countriesi  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to.  the  wood,  with  four  men,  to 
hunt.  They  foon  dcfcried  a  tiger,  which  they  determined  to  take.  I 
fcemed  uneafy  at  the  preparations  they  made  for  the  chace ;  but  at  this 
they  laughed,  and  at  length  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  kill  him  without 
being  hurt  themfelvcs.  Two  of  them  threw  javelins  at  him,  while 
the  other  two,  who  ftood  near,  held  a  fpcar  in  their  right  hand,  and  . 
in  their  left  a  piece  of  ftrong  leather,  made  of  buffalo  or  elephant- Ikin, 
to  defend  therafelves  in  cafe  they  did  not  hit  the  bcaft  well,  and  he 
(hould  attack  them.  This  took  place  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  for  the 
tiger  attempted  to  fcizc  the  foremoft  man  by  the  throat ;  but  he  held 
his  hand,  which  was  covered  with  leather,  ready,  and  thnifting  it  in* 
to  the  throat  of  the  beaft,  robbed  him  of  the  power  of  biting  ;  mean* 
while,  with  his  right  hand,  he  immediately  plunged  his  fpear  into 
his  body,  upon  which  the  other  three  rudied  upon  liim,  and  killed 
Jiim,     In  like  manner  they  dcftroy  wolves  and  lions." 

In  the  note  to  p«  aoa,  the  author  is  guilty  of  a  falfliood 

in  aflei  ting  that  "  the  Englifll  boaft  of  paying  large  fums"  for 
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tlie  ranfom  of  Europeans,  who  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
the  Africans,  whom,  inftead  of  reftoring  to  liberty,  they  fend 
as  flaves  to  their  own  colonies.  During  his  ftay  at  Zambre,  tii 
the  fervice  of  the  King  of  that  country,  he  tells  us,  he  "  made 
three  cantpaigns^*  though  he  only  ftaid  **  there  Jive  months.** 
f  p.  79. )  Of  the  kingdom  of  Haouffa  he  draws  a  moft  flatter- 
ing pifture, 

•'  The  kingdom  of  Haouffa  is  the  fineft  trafi  of  country  I  fair 
in  Africa,  on  my  whole  journey  from  thcCapc.  It  larders  eaflwarda 
on  the  kingdom  of  Mophaty  (Zanfara),  northwards  on  the  territory 
of  Fomin^o*,  weft  wards  on  the  kingdom  of  Feene,  and  fouthwarcb 
on  the  kingdom  of  Bahara.  The  river  Niger  flows  through  one  part 
of  the  country,  fertilizing  it,  and  procuring  it  many  advantages  for 
commerce  ;  as  a  number  of  veffels  go  from  Tambuko  to  Boofu  ;  where 
the  goods  arc  unfhippcd,  and  farther  tranfponed  by  caravans.  Thia 
country  is  extremt-ly  fruitful ;  and,  if  it  were  inhabited  by  civilized 
nations,  might  obtain  great  wealth.  It  is  rich  in  animals  of  allkinds^ 
with  plenty  of  timber  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  mountains  yield 
felt  and  falipetre,  the  foretts  honey  and  wax,  and  the  mines,  which 
inight  be  found  in  their  bowels,  if  the  inhabitants  would  bat  expkue 
them,  would  produce  imraenfc  treafures.  The  country  has  three  feveral 
nations  for  its  inhabitants:  i*  The  Samtygoetys,  inhabiting  the 
fouthern  borders  ;  a.  The  Kahmofanians,  dwcHing  on  the  caft  fide  ; 
and,  3.  The  HaouiTaniay,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  inhabit- 
ants, in  general,  wear  long  cloaks  of  party-coloured  linen,  faftened 
about  (he  body  ;  and,  inftead  of  fhoes,  leather  thongs  wound  crofs- 
wife  over  their  feet.  About  the  head  they  ufually  wind  a  party- 
coloured  linen  or  cotton  cloih.  The  foldicrs  alone  wear  round  their 
head  a  red  cloth,  made  of  either  goat's^hair  or  cotton,  together  witli 
the  ordinaiy  cloak." 

Of  the  motives  of  this  fortunate  kingdom  his  account  is 
equally  favourable ;  he  repr^fents  them  as  kindy  obliging^  hUf 
mane,  and  hoipitable. 

The  coloured  platesy  mentioned  in  the  titlsi-page,  are  three  in 
number,  re[^efcnting  two  natives  of  Caffraria,  two  inhabitants 
of  Bahahara,  and  a  Moor  of  the  defert  of  Sahara ;  they  are 
extremely  well  executed.  Of  the  map  prefixed  to  the  work» 
^  being  of  more  confequenc?,  it  will  bc  proper  to  give  the 
editor's  own  defcription, 

<^  As  to  the  projeftion,  that  of  Mcfcator  was  made  choice  of  as 
the  moft  fuitable  to  the  ftatement  of  thpfe  regions  of  the  world  which 
the  author  frequently  lays  dowoi  and  as  the  difadvantage  of  it,  in  too 
greatly  extending  the*higher  latitudes,  is  it  i\»  leafl  confequence  pr&iy 
cifely  in  regard  tg  Africa,  which  the  equator  pretty  nearly  divides  in 

*  *«  This  tra^,  which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  Gcrraaq  miles  in  Icngthji 
HP^  five  0^  fix  in  b^eadthj,  I  have  ncvcT  fpupd  on  any  map/' 

the 
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the  midft.  The  latitudes  are  marked  at  every  fi?e  Jcgrees,  in  whidli 
the  common  rules  for  thefe  degrees^  r=:;9,3oio  Paris.inches^  and 
therefore  five  degrees  of  longitude  o^Si  1 66  inches  have  been  adopted. 
It  were  to  be  wiihed  that  every  map  (hould  give  in  numbers  the  fcale 
OR  which  the  conftrudion  has  been  made  ;  the  attention  to  that  cir* 
cumftance  in  our  map  will  not  be  thought  fuperfluous. 

**  The  author  had  delineated  his  route  on  Mannert's  map,  pnblifh* 
ed  in  1794*  by  Weigel  and  Schneider,  without  naming  the  wor- 
thy author.  It  might  be  fuppofed  that  I  had  no  more  to  do  than 
to  transfer  that  route  to  my  map,  always  applying  the  magnetic  de^ 
denfion  according  to  Major  Rennell's  hypotheds.  But  I  often  found 
that  I  abfolutely  could  ncK  follow  his  diredions,  fo  as  that  they  would 
fuit  the  places  which  he  names.  Accordingly  I  was  obliged  to  infert 
thefe  latter  as  they  are  fet  down  in  the  beft  publications,  and  fiiit  them 
to  his  journey  as  well  as  I  was  able.  The  compafs  that  he  had  with 
liim,  feems  by  fome  injury  or  other  to  have  been  out  of  order. 

**  The  degrees,  aftronomically  afcertained,  are  notorioj^fly  but  few, 
and  moft  of  thofe  ftatid  in  Niebuhr's^  Brucfc's,  and  Browne's  Travels, 
as  well  as  the  inveftigations  made  of  late  by  the  French  in  ^gypt,  lie 
too  remote  from  the  route  of  our  author  for  enabling  me  to  make  any 
other  than  a  diOant  ufe  of  them  as  applicable  to  his  travels. 

**  In  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  coail  from  cape  Spartel  to 
cape  Verd  is  well  afcertained  by  th^  voyage  of  the  liis  frigate,  pub* 
liihed  by  Fleurieu,  Paris,  1793,  z  vols.  410.  This  would  have  been 
taken  as  the  ground- work,  only  fome  of  the  main  particulars  are  not 
fo  ftated  as  they  are  given  }n  thofe  Travels,*  ut  interpolated  from  the 
lateft  ConnaifTance  des  terns  for  the  year  xi.  and  others.  From  thence, 
the  charts  which  Bellin  has  fubjoined  to  his  Hiftoire  generate  des 
Voyages,  furnilh  us  with  an  excellent  feries  of  plans  of  the  coaft 
leaching  quite  to  cape  Negro.  The  laft  is  a  point  adronomically  af. 
ccrtained.  Thence  again,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr, 
Arrowfmith,  in  his  fccond  Map  of  the  World,  which  appeared  in 
1795,  feems  to  have  laid  down  the  coafts  the  moft  accurately,  as  in 
the  track  he  has  two  aftronomical  points,  which  I  find  no  where 
elfe. 

«*  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  particularly  the  Cape.town,  19 
generally  allowed  to  be  extremely  well  afcertained  by  la  Caille.  But 
from  thence,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  where  Nicbuhr's  ftatements  cook 
mefice,  the  coaft,  Madagafcar  exceptedi  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
earth  with  which  we  are  the  Icaft  acquainted,  I  fupplied  the  dcr 
ficiences  here  as  well  as  I  was  able  from  Arrowfmith's  two  maps  oJF 
tfce  world,  Vaugondy's  map  in  three  lheets>  that  of  Mannert,  and  the 
lateft  by  Dr.  Reinecke.  Cape^Guardafui  is  admitted  as  laying  in  i  $ 
deg.  45  min.  of  north  latitude, 

«<  As  to  what  concerns  the  northern  part  of  the  inland  country  there 
was  no  choice.  Rennell,  by  his  laft  map,  has  almoft  entirely  re^ified 
the  whole  ;  and  his  ftatements  will  long  remain  the  rule  for  geogra- 
phers to  'proceed  upon.  This  is  moft  fenfibly  felt  by  comparmg  hi$ 
former  map  of  northern  Africa^  whicb  bf  prefcptcd  to  the  African 
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Company  in  17959  with  that  lately  giren  in  Mr/  Mango  Park's 
Travels.  I'hat  future  travels  may  place  many  things  in  a  diierent 
light ;  that,  even  at  prefent  later  difcoveries  ftate  particular  parts 
quite  di^rently  ;  for  inflance  the  empire  of  Darfur^  which  he  places 
5  degrees  more  to  the  fouth  than  Browne^  is  rather  the  fault  of  our 
(light  knowledge  of  Africa  than  of  the  meritorious  author.  It  is  only 
to  be  lamented,  that  he  ftmewhat  increafes  the  difficulty  of  fuch  as 
come  after  him,  fnmi  the  circumflance  that  the  Hereographic  net,  or 
ihterfe^ng  lines,  which  he  ufually  pats  to  his  maps,  is  not  always 
accurate  and  juft. 

***  Of  the  fouthern  part  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forftcr  has  given  a  map, 
{xibli(hed  by  Schneider  and  Weigel.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  it 
happened,  that  the  Cape  of  Go«i  Hope,  and  with  that  main  point 
the  whole  map  is  one  degree  too  far  to  the  weft.  J  have,  thete- 
fore,  brought  fo  much  more  eaflward.all  the  points  taken  fipom  this 
laap* 

*•  Of  the  lower  part  we  only  know,  on  the  eaftem  coaft,  the  teni. 
toriea  of  Monomotapa,  Sofala,  and  Ibmc  of  the  adjacent  countries  ; 
and  on  the  eail  fide  Leango,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  with  one 
or  two  others  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe  are  taken  from  Arrowfrnitl^'s 
two  maps ;  for  one  of  them  a^ually  has  fometimet  more  and  fooie- 
times  fewer  places  and  geographical  data  than  the  other ;  and  from 
fieilin.  What  was  wanting  io-them  is  taken  from  Vaugondy,  Rei, 
necke,  Mannert,  and  the  map  of  Janvier,  which  appeared  in  i7;3, 
confequently  three  years  fuble^pcnt  to  Danville's.  I  was  obliged  to 
be  fatisfied  with  this,  which  generally  conforms  to  that  of  Danville, 
as  I  could  not  pick  up  the  former.  This  great  geographer  alfo  publ 
lifiied  an  uncommonly  valuable  dilTertation,  in  the  xxvith  volume  of 
the  Memoires  de  T  Academic  dcs  Infcriptions,  on  the  rivers  in  the  in. 
tenor  of  Africa.  A  few  other  maps  made  ufe  of,  I  omit  to  mention, 
for  example,  that  of  the  Algerine  States,  with  the  lateft  account  (k 
that  country,  which  appeared  fome  years  ago  in  Altona,  aiKl  is  the 
beft  of  thofe  States  now  extant,  as  they  could  only  furnifh  me  with  a , 
few  detached  points. 

«  Lelpzlc,  Oa^  1 1,  1800.  ''  C.  F.  GOLDBACH." 


Remarks  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Maintenance  of  the  Pqor. 
By  William  BUamirc,  Efq.  Barrifler  at  Law,  and  one  of 
the  Police  Magiftrates.  8vo.  Pp.  44.  B utter virortb. 
London.    1800. 

THIS  traft  is,  with  great  propriety,  dedicated  to  William 
Main  waring,  Efq.  whofe  zeal  and  vigilance  as  a  magif- 
trate,  whofe  integrity  and  independence*  as  a  fenator,  and 
whofe  perfeverance,  judgm'mt,  aad  ability  in  the  difcharge  of 
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the  very^  arduous  and  important  duties  of  chairman  of  the 
quarter  feffions  for  the  populouS  county  of  Middlefex,  give 
him  an  irrefiftible  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  endear  him,  in  a  particular  manner^  to  thofe  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  more  clofely  obferving  his  many  private 
and  public  virtues.  The  author,  who  is  himfelf  an  able,  up- 
ilght,  and  judicious  magiftrate^  enumerates  the  various  laws 
which  have  pafled,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  fupport  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor;  and  concludes  with  ftrongly  recom* 
mending  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  vuerfier^  and  of  all  pa- 
rochial fettlements.  But,  though  Mr.B.  is  himfelf  fully  cott^ 
vinced  of  the  propriety,  expediency,  and  utility  of  this  mea- 
fure,  it  would  produce  fo  radical  a  change  in  the  whole  fyfteoi 
cf  our  Poor  Laws,  that  it  would  require  to  be  very  ferioufly 
confidered,  and  very  minutely  examined,  before  it  could  be 
adopted. 

In  (peaking  of  the  poor  Mr.  Bfeamire  makes  a  very  propet 
^iftindtion,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  wi(hed,  were  more  gene- 
rally obferved,  between  thofe  who  are  fit  objedh  of  relief  and 
thoie  whom  it  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of 
t>ur  poor  laws,  to  caft  as  a  burden  upon  the  parifh. 

**  Speaking  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  that  defcrlption 
all  the  objects  that  are  received  into  a  pooa>Housfe,  but  thofe  only 
who,  by  the  old  law,  were,  and  now  are,  diftinguifhed  by  « the  ima. 
|X)tent  poor.'  Pcrfons  utterly  unable  to  fupport  themfelvcs  were  aU 
ways  proper  objed^s  for  relief,  by  tlic  means  before  nsentiOned ;  but 
the  idle^  lazy,  and  abandoned,  who  now,  to  the  (hame  of  oor  modern 
governors  of  parifhes,  croud  every  poor-houfe,  were,  and  ftill  ought  tO 
Ix,  obje^  of  punifhment.  If  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  the  care 
and  management  of  the  poor  would  exercife  an  impartial  and  honeft 
difcrimination  anmng  the  perfons  who  apply  to  them  for  relief^  poor- 
houfes  would  be  lefs  frequented^  the  poor-rates  confiderably  reduced^ 
Qnd,  by  turning  thefe  recepticles  into  workhoufes,  vicious  idlenefs  be 
checked,  and  virtuous  induftry  gtcatly  promoted."* 

The  author  explains  his  meaning,  in  refped  of  the  abo- 
iition  of  fettlements,  in  the  following  paflage : 

«*  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  fettlements,  I  confefs  myfeif  an 
advocate  for  the  meafure,  being  of  opinion  that  all  pcrfons  (hould  be 
confidered  as  fettled  in  rhe  parim  or  place  where  they  may  happen  to 
want  relief.  This  would  prevent  the  great  trouble  and  enormons  ex- 
pences  which  in  appeals  and  other  litigations  conftantly  attend  the  re^ 
moval  of  paupers,  and  aiford  an  opportunity  to  every  poor  and  in- 
dudrioiis  perfon  to  procure  a  living  m  fuch  place  as  ihall  be  bed  fuiced 
CO  his  particular  exertions." 

But  furely  there  will  be  infuperable  objections  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  plan,  fo  long  as  the  prefcnt  mode  of  levying  rates  for 
the  poor  (hall  continue  to  flibfift.     For  is  it  not  evident,  that 
one  parifli  would  be  induced,  when  application  was  made  to  it 
for  the  relief  of  a  pauper's  family,  to  throw  the  burden  upon 
feme  other  parifli,  perhaps  leis  able  to  bear  it,  which  might 
very  eafily  be  done,  by  giving  the  applicants  money  enougk 
(and  fomething  more;  to  pay  their  expences  to  fuch  parifli  f 
Would  it  not;alfo  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  difcourage  the  cfta- 
blifliment  of  manufavSories,  flnce  in  many  a  poor  parifli  wh^re 
manufa£):ones  are  eflabliflied,  and  many  hundred   hands  em« 
ployed';  if  the  proprietors  were  to  fail,  and   the  workmen  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parifli  in  which  they  live,  it  mf^t 
prove  the  ruin  of  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  parifli  ?     Va- 
rious other  objections  of  a  fimilar  defcription  fugged  them-* 
felves  to  our  minds,  but  thefe  will  fuflice  to  fliow  the  nature 
of  our  apprehenfions  on  the  fubjeft.    All  thefc  objedions,  how* . 
ever,  might  be  removed  by  one  plain  and  Ample  alteration,  and 
we  are  rather  furprized,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  worthy 
author ;  the  abolition  of  the  prefent  mode  of  levying  poor-* 
rates,  and  the  fubftitution  of  a  general  pound-rate,  throughout 
the  kingdom  5  in  other  words  the  converfxon  of  the  parochial 
tax  into  a  national  tax.     There  may,  poflibly,  be  ferious  ob- 
jcdions  to  this  plan  ;  but,  we  confefs,  they  do  not  at  prefent 
occur  to  our  minds  ;  it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  the 
eminent  advantage  of  fimplifying  the  whole  fyftem,  and  of 
deftroying  many  abufes  which,  no  doubt,  exift  at  prefent. 

To  the  following  proportions  of  the  author,  no  folid  ob^ 
jedtioA  can,  we  think,  be  urged. 

•'  Bat  if  it  fhould  not  be  thought  expedient  at  prefent  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  law  of  fertlemcnts,  I  (hould  then  fubmit  to  confidera* 
tion  the  pr<>priety  of  making  the  following  regulations :  first,  that 
all  orders  of  removal  (hould  be  figned  by  one  magiftratc  only  ;  this 
would  prevent  the  delay  and  difficulty  which  now  attends  the  getting 
two  magiftratcs  to  hold  a  petty  feffions,  without  which  no  removal 
can  legally  take  place :  secondly,  that  a  copy  of  fuch  order,  and 
the  pauper's  .examination,  properly  certified,  ftiould  be  itrk  to  the 
fnrifh  to  which  the  pauper  is  ordered  to  be  removed ;  and,  if  fuch 
pariQi  admit  the/ettlementy  then  to  ali«w  and  pay  fuch  fura  towards  hi» 
maintenance  as  was  ufual  in  the  pariih  where  he  then  redded ;  but  if 
this  (hould  be  rcfufed,  then  to  be  at  the  expence  of  removing  him  to  hit 
own  parifh  :  and,  thirdly,  that,  if  the  fettleraent  (hould  be  dilf^p 
Bated,  the  rcafons  for  appealing  againft  the  order  of  removal  (hould  be 
given  In  writing  at  the  time  of  delivering  notice  of  appeal,  and  a  copy 
of  fuch  reafons  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  j  and,  upon  ,the  hearing 
of  the  apptal^  the  court  to  ord^r,  if  they  fee  proper,  the  expence  di 
keeping  and  removing  th^  pauper. 
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««  Tic  adoption  of  this  mode  \«ould  not  only  (avc  the  otp^nct  of 
tcvaovH,  but  would  alfo^  in  a  great  meafurci  prevent  frivolous  and 
vexatious  appeals . " 

The  author  remarks  that,  in  former  times,  one-third  of  the 
tithes  of  the  church  were  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor ; 
and  feems  to  infinuate  that  recourfe  ought  to  be  had  to  a  fimilar 
means  of  fupporting  them  at  prefent.  He  obferves  that  thofe 
titles  have  **  long  fince  been  diverted  to  ecclejiajiical  purpofes.** 
But  furely  he  cannot  have  forgotten  how  very  confiderable  a 
portion  of  thefe  tithes  were  diverted /r<7OT  ** ccclefiaftical  pur-, 
pofes'^  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  lay* impropriators ;  and  how  very  inadequate  ^  fup- 
port the  remaining  part  of  them  now  afford  to  the  clergy  of  the 
cfiablifbed  Church. 

On  fuch  a  fubjeft  as  the  Poor-rates,  great  diffefence  of  opi- 
nion has  exifted,  and,  in  ail  probability  will  continue  to  exift^ 
smong  the  mod  able  and  beft  injtentioned  men.  But  on  one 
point,  we  conceive,  there  can  be  no  difference,  viz.  that  the 
enormous  fums  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  raifed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor  are  not  only  a  national  grievance  but  a  na- 
tional dijgraee.  Formerly  the  indigent  man  difdained  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief  until  compelled  by  abfolute  neceffity  j  and 
even  then  the  (hame  and  diftrefs,  evident  in  his  countenance, 
llrongly  marked  the  reluctance  with  which  he  made  his  appli- 
cation. But  now  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  ftrong, 
particularly  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  do  not  blufh  to 
demand^  with  a  tone  of  affurance  and  importunity,  admiflion 
to  the  Poor-houfe,  there  to  fubfift  in  idlenefs,  on  the  tabours 
cf  the  induftrious.  This'^is  a  ferious  evil  to  which  an  effica- 
cious remedy  ought  to  be  immediately  applied ;  it  betrays  a 
bafe,  degenerate,  fpirit ;  an  abfence  of  all  manly  feeling  5  and 
a  total  want  of  that  mental  independence  which  gives  a  ftimu- 
lus  to  ufeful  labSur  and  virtuous  induftry.  To  trace  the 
fources  of  this  degeneracy  would  be  an  important'  tafk ;  it 
would,  we  fear,  be  found  to  originate  in  a  widely  prevailing 
^irit  of  immorality  and  irreligion.  We  ihall  conclude  our 
prefent  obfervations  on  this  interefting  fubjedt  by  propofmg  one 
queftion  for  the  confideration  of  rcfleding  minds  ;— Whether 
the  vaft  increafe  of  charitable  contributions  (fo  honourable  to 
the  nation,  in  more  points  of  view  than  one)  has  not  had  a 
direft  tendency  to  produce  a  multiplication  of  their  ob^edb  i 


DifcourfeSy  ^c.  onJeveralSuhje£ls.     By  the  late  Rev.  Chrifto^ 
pher  Wells,  B,  D.  formerly  Fellow  of  Jefus  College, 
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Otfbrd ;  and  afterwards  Redor  of  Remcnham,  Berks  v 
2  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  004.  14s.  in  Boards.  Leigh  and 
Socbeby,  and  F.  and  C*  Rivingtoil.    London.     i8oo. 

'T^HERE  is  a  peculiar  delicacy  due  to  the  charafler  oP 
X  writers^  whofe  ingdited  compofitions  fall  into  the  hands 
of  furviving  friends.  Incompetent,  perhaps,  to  appreciate 
their  merits,  certainly  partial  to  whatever  dropped  from  the 
pens  of  thofe  whom  they  admired  and  loved,  while  they  tra-> 
veiled  together  on  the  journey  of  life,  and  of  whom,  when 
deprived  of  their  pleafing  and  inftru£bive  fociety,  they  often 
tbiiik  with  frefli  regret ;  they  may  poffibly  Icffen  the  reputa- 
tion, which  they  were  folicitous  to  exalt :  viewing,  with  the 
cye<)f  aiFedlion,  what  will  be  feen  with  other  eyess,  when  ex«^ 
amint^d  by  the  critic,  they  may  diiTerve  the  caufe  which  thejr 
wi/hed  to  promote.  Hence  has  it  fometimes  happened,  that 
the  Hterary  fame  of  authors,  of  no  mean  note,  has  been  con- 
iiderably  diminiihed  by  .injudicious  editors;  who,  not  dif- 
criminating  between  wh^t  was  left  revifed  and  prepared  for  the 
prefs,  and  that  which  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
have  done  no  honour  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  friends. 
On  the  oiher  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  many 
iifeful  and  excellent  works,  calculated  to  advance  the  caufe  of 
religion,  virtue,  and  learning,  may  be  configned'to  unmetited 
oblivion,  through  an  excefs  of  modefly  and  diffidence,  often 
as  infeparable  from  genuine  worth  and  extraordinary  talents,  as 
is  arrogance  or  felf-conceit  from  ignorance  or  fuperficial  learn- 
ing. They,  tkercfore,  defrrvc  well  of  mankind,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  fele£i  and  prepare  for  pofthumous  publication 
fuch  valuable  writings,  in  this  latter  ctSTs  may  thefe  twd 
volumes  of  Difcourfes  and  Letters  be  juftly  ranked. 

Mr.  Wells,  as  is  ftated  in  a  (hort,  but  intercfting,  account 
•f  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  firfl  volume,  was  a  man — 

'*  Of  sin  uncooimonly  great  underftanding,  coltivated,  with  the  utmoft 
care,  by  deep  ftudv ;  haying,  from  his  carliefl  youth,  read  and  con- 
fidered  the  bed  books,  in  the  Greek  language  particularly  ;  in  which 
he  was  allowed  to  be  a  moil  accurate  fcholar ;  which  was  an  advantage 
in  what  he  ^udied  beyond  all  other  things,  the  icriptures,  daily  and 
'hourly  almoft:  and*  from  his  truly  Chridian  temper  and  difpofition, 
added  to  thofe  other  qaalifications,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
ftady  of  divine  things.     He  died  in  (he  year  i  7^5,  about  65  years  of 

Hi9  manufprrpCs,  after  his  deccafe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a^ 
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<<  ♦  irwc.roillakc'nor,  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Cocks,  A.M. 
Reftor  of  A'flon, .  Middlefex." 
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very  worthy  divine^  not  long  fiiice  dead ;  to  one  of  vbofe 
brothers  Mr.  Wbll6  bad  proved  himfelf  t  moft  valuable 
tutor  and  fincere  friend  ;  having  received  bis  young  pupiU  at 
the  moil  critical  period  of  his  lite,  from  the  hands  of  a  worth- 
)efs  and  unprincipled  profligate,  who  had  abufed  the  confi- 
dence repofed  in  him  by  a  moft  refpeflable  family ;  ««  being 
unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  pervert  his  pupil's  judgmetot^ 
and  corrupt  his  mind.".  To  one,  who  had  foatcfaed  a  tenderljr 
beloved  brother  from  impending  ruin,  **  and  inculcated 
into  his  mind  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  virtue,'*  every 
'  token  of  grateful  refpefi  was  doc  ;  and  to  one,  entertaining  no 
fmall  portion  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  fo  truly  amiable 
*  a  charaficr  as  Mr.  W.  appears  to  have  been  j  having 
'the  fame  view  of  things,  the  fame  fimplicity  of  cba-^ 
'  rafier,  the  fame  fuavity  and  calmncfs  of  temper,  the  fame 
f  reat  learning  and  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  being, 
fo  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  tafk  ;  it  would  have  proved  a  wel-^ 
come  ofSce  to  rcvife  and  corred,  for  the  prefs,  fome  of  Mr. 
Wells's  papers.  This  the  excellent  perfon,  into  wbofe 
hands  Mr,  Wells's  writings  fell,  determined  upon  doing ; 
but  ill  health  foon  difcouraged,  and,  at  laft,  di fabled  him» 
even  from  making  a  beginning.  It  now  devolved  to  a  furvi- 
ving  fifter,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  make  the  in- 
tended  feieftion  j  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  clerical  fritnd^ 
who  took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  buAnefs  of  fele6tine,  ar* 
ranging  aiKl  preparing  the  manufcripts  for  the  prefs,  and  car- 
rying them  through  it,  two  volumes  of  Sermops,  with  fome  few 
Letters  fubjoined,  are  now  firft  publiflied.      * 

Having  perufej  the  Difcourfes  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
attention,  we  hefitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  they  pc>flcfs  the 
merit  of  being  plain  and  practical  fermons,  written  on  Chrif- 
tian  principles,  and  defigncd,  with  few  exceptions,  for  the 
public  inftru£lion  of  the  inhabitants  ot  a  country  pari(h,  of 
which  Mr.  Wells,  for  fome  years  before  his  death,  ,was  the 
incumbent.  They  are  printed,  as  a  ihort  and  afFedin]g 
dedication  of  them  to  a  female  friend  informs  us,  as  they  were 
written  by  the  pious  author,  without  any  alteration  or  correc- 
tion; and  they  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  unadorned  compofition, 
fuitcd  to  the  comprehcnfion  of  a  country  congregatiori. 
Though  plain  and  fimple,  they  contain  nothing  in  the  ftyte 
CT  fentiment,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  to  rea- 
ders, who  take  into  their  hands  books  on  religious  topics,  fa- 
rther for  folid  edification,  than  mere  amufement,  they  vrill  af- 
ford much  fatisfiufJion,  To  us  they  prefent  the  'venerable 
ciiara£tef  of  the  pious  parifli- prieft,  inculcating,  *«  by  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept/'  the  fuadaiaental  doc- 
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|rjn^  find  gitat  duties  of  Chrifttanity}  more  attentive  to 
tbij^  than  words;  more  ftudioiK  to  edify  his  be^reby  thin  to 
excite  aa  admiration  of  himfelf  by  an  oftenUtiou^  difplay  pf 
^ents. 

From  thefe  reinarks  the  reader  will  not  b^  )ed  to  expeft 
wher  the  elaborate  difcuflion  of  abftrtire  poinU  in  theology, 
or  the  Um^  laiar^  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  fenteno^s  :  but  b? 
will  not  be  difappointed,  if  he  look  for  h^tir  tbingi ;  for  th^ 
ptotis  inftru£lion  of  *^  a  fcribc  well  tnftrudad  uQtothe  kjngdoni 
of  God,  who  bringeth  fprrh  out  of  his  treafure  things  new  and 
^."  Having  premifed  tbtia  much,  we  need  Q»ly  lay  beforft 
our  readers  theSubjef^  of  the  feveral  difcourres  coqtiMnqd  14 
the  two  voluoMS,  and  make  fome  fewextra^^s,  which  will  en-» 
able  them,  in  .fooie  meafure,  to  form  their  opiaiofi  of  Mr*. 
Wells's  merit,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  divine. 

The  firft  volume  contains  30  Difcpurf^s  on  the  following 
topics ;  y\%.  I.  The  firft  and  f^cond  Advent  of  Chrift,  a 
Their,  i.  10.  II.  Chrift  the  Saviour  of  Sinners,  Matt,  if 
21.  III.  Prophetical  Reprefentations  of  Chrift's  Salvation^ 
Matt.  i.  21.  IV.  Cbrift  the  Dayfpring  fromon  high,  Luke  i.  789 
70.  V.  ThcNatiyityof  Chrift,  Lukcii.  jo»  li.  VI,  Th^ 
Death  of  Chrift,  %  Cor.  v.  20,  2r.  VII.  The  R^furrefliiQii 
ofChrift,  I  Cor.  xv.  14.  VIII.  The  Afcenfion  of  Chrift^ 
AS*,  i.  9.  IX.  The  Gift  of  Tongujes,  Aftf.  ii.  16,  17, 
X.  The  Divinity  of  Chrift.  John  i.  18.  XI.  The  Rife  of 
Confirmation,  Markx.  14,  15.  XII.  The  Excellency  pC 
the 'Lav  of  the  Jews,  (preached  at  St.  Mary\  Oxford,  be* 
fore  the  Univerfuy^  Nov.  loi,  J 754)  Pfalm  xix.  9,  10,  ii» 
XIII.  The  firft  and  great  Commandment,  Mate  xxii»  37, 
38.  XIV.  TheWitnefsofGod  in  fruitful  Scafoos,  Ada  xiii« 
17.  XV.  The  Knowledge  of  God,  a  Call  tO'  l^ooour  and 
^^him  in  our  lives,  Rom.  i.  ao,  %i^  XVI.  The  Goodnefs 
of  God,  PfiJm  cxlv.    9.    XVII.     The  divine  Mercy   the 

Gopcr  Motive  to  Charity,  Ephef.  iv.  31,  ja.  XVIII.  The 
eafureand  Rewards  oc  Beneficence,  Ludke  vi.  36,  37,  38^ 
XIX.  The  Creadon  of  Man  in  the  Image  of  God,  Oenefis 
1.  26,  27,  XX.  Religious  Gratitude  am)  Admiration  of  the 
Workaof  God,  Pfalm  viii.  6,  7,  8,  9.  XXI.  Love  of  Friends 
fn^  CoUAtTirt  Ifuke  vii.  4^  5,  6.  XXIi.  Dependence  oa 
God's  Providence,  Matt.  vi.  ji.  XXIII.  The  Marriage Fcaft^ 
Matt,  xjcii.  a.  XXIV.  The  unjuft  Steward,  Liike  xyi.70, 
J  I,  12.  XXV.  The  Pearl  of  great  Price,  Matt.  xiii.  45, 
46.  XXVI.  The  Gofpel  a  Light  and  Jpy  tp  the  World, 
KpVf.  V.  14.  XXVIL  Coofeflion  of  Sins  to  God,  Matt. 
iii.6.  XX VIII.  Godly  Sorrow,  %  Cor.  vij.  10.  JCXIX. 
Tjic  Penitent  rcftored,  Pfalm  li.  12.  XXX.  God  the  Chrif- 
iiaa*$  Supreme  Good^  Pfalm  cxix.  5;. 
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In  the  fccond  volume  are  coixiprifed  31  Diicourfef  on  the 
following  fubjeds ;  viz.      L  Faith  in  Chrift  as  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  Salvation,  Rom.  iii.  20)2i,'22«    II.  Chrtftian 
Bleffednefs,  Matt.   v.  1,  2.     III.  The  Hungry   Soul  filled. 
Matt.  V,  6.     IV.  The /ami  fubjeSf  continued^  Matt.  v.  6.     V, 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets  fulfilled^  Matt.  v.  17,  18.     VL 
Worldly  Anxietv  forbidden.  Matt.  vi.   19,  20,  21.'  Vllr 
The  Service  of  God  and  Mammon  not  poffible  together.  Matt* 
yi.   24..     VllL     Direction  and  Encouragement  to  Prayer, 
Matt.  vii.  7,  8,9,  10,   If.    IX.    Duties  of  Parents   and 
Mailers,  Gen.  xviii.  19.     X.  Mercy  preferred  to  Sacrifice,^ 
Matt.  xii.  7.     XI.  Example  of  Chrift,  Matt,   xi.29.     XII, 
Chrift's  Anfwer   to  the  Dirciples  of  John,  Luke   vii.    22. 
XIII.     The  Excellency  of  the  Knowledge  of  Chrift,  Phil.  iii. 
8,  9, 10.   XIV.  The  Son  of  Man's  Death  a  Ranibm  for  many, 
Mark  x.  45.     XV.  The  Power  of  the  Gofpel  on  true  Chrif- 
tians,  ASs.  xxvi.    17,  )8.     XVI.  The  Tcftimony  of  the 
Apoftles  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpel,  Luke  xxiv.  45,  46,  47, 
48.     XVII.  The  Sin  and  Danger  oF  Immorality  and  Unbe* 
lief,  2  Theff.  i.  8.     5£VIII.     The  fame  fuhjeSi  continunL,  a 
Thfeff.  i.  8.     XIX.  The  Great  Sin  of  negleaing  the  Gofpel^ 
Heb.  ii.  3.     XX.     The  Excellency  of  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15.     aXI.  Repentance  and   the 
Fear  of  God  neceffary  to  Salvation,  AQs.  xiii.  26.     XXII. 
The  Duties  and  Rewards  of  the  Chriftian  Life,  Pfalm  xv.  i, 
R.     XXIII.     The  Holy  Communion  a  Memorial  of  Chrift's 
Death,  i  Cor.  xi.  23.     XXIV.  The  Kingdom  of  God  be- 
gun in  thk  World,  Luke  xvii.  20,21.     XXV.  The  Sin  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  fliutttng  up  the  Scriptures,  ^preached 
0n  the  5th  of  November. J  Pfalm.  cvii.   1,2.     XXVI.  The 
Service  required  of  Chriftians,  John  iv.  23,24.     XXVII. 
The  Leper  cleanfed.  Matt.  viii.  i,  2.     XXVIII.  Confideiti* 
tions  on  the  Hiftory  of  Jofeph,  Gen.  xxxix.  9.     XXIX.  The 
Neceffity  and  Benefits  of  Trials  and  Affliftions,  James  i.  i^, 
XXX*  rrefent  Sufferings  not  to  be  compared  with  futui^ 
Glory,  Rom.  viii.  i8.     aXXI.  The  BleiEng  and  Reward  of 
keeping  the  Commandments,  Rev.  xxii.  14. 

Of  Mr.  Wells's  orthodoxy,  no  lefs  than  of  his  manner  of 
writing,  the  following  paffage  (from  Vol.  II.  Difc.  I.  p*  46.} 
affM'ds  a  fair  fpecimea : 

'  v<  Ic  is  a  real  difficulty,  and  feems  luiacconntable,  that  faith  in 
Chrift  himfclf  Ihould  be  fo  peculiarly  required,  if  he  is  fuppofed  to  be 
»»/y  the  Jetrverer  cfa  moral  do&rine^  and  no  more  tbnn  a  meffrnger^ 
tfaoQgh  of  the  higheft  falvation,  from  God :  but,  if  he  be  hini^f, 
b/  hii  own  efiefkual  virtue  and  grace^  (he  author  of  this  falvation,  and 
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At,  9mIj  author  of  k,  (which  is  the  doctrine  of  ScriptuK)  i(  is  io  the 
fiataxe  of  things  juft,  thatj  when  this  is  revealed  to  us,  we  (hould 
tTu&  (in)  or  depend  upon  him,  as  our  only  Saviour  and  deliverer,  ft 
IS  as  reaionable  to  require  fuch  faith  in  this  falvation,  as  it  was,  when 
he  healed  the  lame  and  blind,  to  require  that  they  (hould  befeedi  him| 
that  they  Ihould  know  that  they  were  helplefs,  and  that  he  was  abl^ 
to  relieve  them }  that,  if  men  have  no  righteoofnefs  or  power  of  thcit 
own,  they  (hodd  know  their  want,  and  receive  his  affiftance  with  that 
acknowledgement,  that  is  effential  to  any  virtue,  in  a  cftature  who 
ican  have  nothing  that  he  does  not  receive  from  God :  or,  if  Chrift 
be  this  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  conveyer  of  all  his 
mce  and  goodnefs  to  us ;  (which  is  the  point  of  revelation  from  Chrift) 
loch  faith  as  this  is  not  (only)  an  aflcnt  of  our  underilanding,  or  be^. 
Jievine  in  that  (enfe  any  dodrine  of  the  gofpel,  which  w^  might  won. 
der  if  of  itfelf  it  could  recommend  us  to  God ;  but  an  acknowledge. 
ment  of,  and  dependence  upon,  ChriCt,  to  which  the  belief  and  know. 
ledge  of  his  gofpel  is  the  natural  means.  And  this  is  not  fo  eafy 
a  tmng,  but  requires  the  renouncing  of  all  our  evil  paflions  and  de. 
iires,  and'of  that  which  is  mod  intimate  to  us,  and  the  laft  feif.poT. 
feflion  that  is  parted  with ; — t&e  tn^and  confidence  tn  our/el<ves.  This 
is  the  partition  that  ftands  between  us  men  and  God  :  and^  if  it  be 
difficult  to  give  this  up,  it  mufi  be  done  for  our  own  fakes,  if  it  be  in 
the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  required  in  the  gofpel,  the  o/eceflary 
difpofition  to  receive  falvationby  him." 

On  the  happinefs  of  a  future  ftate  many  afi<£Hng  paflages 
might  be  extracted.  We  feled  the  following  as  ta  inftance. 
(Vol.  I.  Difc.  xxiv.  p.  370.) 

^*  We  are  allowed,  and  it  is  natural  to  ot,  to  conceive,  that  a  great 
ftrt  of  the  happinefs  of  another  life  will  arife  from  the  company  \*^ 
4^9  fictity  ofjuft  and  good  men  made  pttftQ  ;  u  e«  freed  from  thofe 
Impericdtions  and  infirraities,  to  which  even  the  good  are  fubjed  io 
this  life.  We  (hall  fee  the  image  of  God,  the  refledion  of  his  good#> 
nefs,  in  them ;  and,  as  they  will  be  our  equals  and^  companions,  we 
may  conceive  what  pleafure  and  happinefs  muft  neceflarily  arife  from 
•foch  a  fodety.  We  (hall  fee  and  live  with  the  heft  of  men,  that  havfc 
been  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  and  among  thefe  ovr  flfall  fee  omr 
0wn  friends ;  or  thbfe,  whofe  goodnefs  we  have  feen  in  this  lii^f. 
How  this  is  true  happinefs,  as  we  may  eaCly  conceive ;  and  we  can 
only  add  to  this,  that  ourfelves  will  be  firce  from  imperfeftions  and 
infirmities ;  not  only  from  the  weakncffes  of  the  mind,  or  diforder?  of 
the  affe^ons,  but  ftom  all  other  weaknefles,  foch  as  arife  now  in  this 
Jife  from  thefe  bodies,  to  which  we  are  fubjed.  Onr  bodies  themfelves 
will  then  be  perfect ;  for  they  will  be  dianeed,  as  the*  Scripture  has 
taught  us  plainly  and  exprefsly  ;  they  will  be  freed  froip  ficknefs,  from 
4iif^e  and  pain  ;  they  will  be  fit  inftruments  of  our  mind,  and  helps 
to  our  happmefs,  and  not  clogs  and  incumbrances,  as  they  are  often, 
andj  io  fome  meafure,  always  in  the  condition  of  this  life." ' 
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Thobgh  ehcre  h  Mt  a  fmglc  duotati6n,  or  reference  to  any 
Authority,  throughout  the  two  volumes,  except  from  the  facrecf 
Scriptures,  we  think  that  we  fomettmes  trace  the  unilkAeS 
limplicity  aad  exdited  piety  o^ Thomas  a  Kempis^whoh  celebrated 
book,  cfthe  Imitation  ofjefus  Cbriji^  appears  to  us,  to  have  been 
familiar  to  the  pious  author  of  thefe  Drfcourfes.  Of  this  re- 
mark the  following  paiTage  (fromVoLII,  Diic.  x.  r.  iji*) 
flffords  an  example: 

*'  Our  Saviour  (hewed  the  morf  perfedl  human  goodnefs  by  all  ihe 
tneans  that.werc  in  his  powet ;  which  is  ^v\  example  for  as  to  imit:ire; 
as  far  as  we  are  able.  The  condirion  of  foroc  may  be  foch»  that  there 
is  little  in  out  power,  in  which  wc  can  do  good  to  any.  We  may  be 
poor  and  dcftitute  of  every  worldly  means.  Even  then,  in  the  poorcft 
and  meaneft  condition,  there  is  a  duty  which  belongs  to  that  condi- 
tion ;  and,  which  if  we  do,  we  not  dnfy  do  out  duty,  but  we  even 
Jo  good.  He,  tliat  liveft  foitably  to  that  condition,  in  which  God  haft 
been  pleafed  to  place  him,  by  hie  example  does  good ;  by  doing  all 
that  is  required  of  hi(ia.  He,  that  has  no  power  to  do  any  fefvice  to 
any  one,  can  <u^  well  to  all.  He,  that  cannot  do  |;0od  to  thofe  that 
stfe  in  want,  may  praj  for  all.  He  may  pray  for  the'  trueft  good  of 
every  one ;  that  the  name  of  God  may  tie  hdnoufed  j  that  his  king, 
dom  of  rjghttoirfhefs.  apd  goodncfs  may  come ;  that  his  will  may  lie 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  m  heaven.  He  ^ay  pfay  fdr  God's  mercy  and 
Mefling  upoA  all  whom  Ka  knows ;  kit  his  bkfliag  upon  all  his  frifndst 
and  on  the  people  and  church  to  which  he  belongs.  We  may  all  do 
this  in  the  lowed  Ration  as  well  as  in  the  hiflheft.  Butf  when  the  good 
things  of  this  world  are  more  liberally  aSb^ed  us  than  they  are  to 
Mheri, .  tlien  we  aft  bootklio  di^tibuce  therh  accbrding  to  «ur  ability. 
We  ought  to  be  faithful  (lewards  to  the  good  and  gracious  Mafter 
vrhom  we  fetve.  Our  God  il  juil  as  well  a^  roereitul  \  and  he  will 
certainly  demand  an  aoeomic  of  the  tadcnts  with  which  he  has  en* 
trufted  us." 

Having  already  allotted  fo  large  a  portion  of  our  ttevIeW  far 
our  remarks  on  thefe  Difcourfes,  we  muft,  with  reluflance, 
confine  ourfelves  to  one  extract  more,  on  the  value  and  im*- 
portance  of  religioA.in  this  life.  (Vol.  1.  Difc.  xiii.  p.  21a.) 

"  Since  prosperity,  health,  and  worldly  joy  and  fupport,  cannot  laft 
always ;  fmce,  at  lead,  (icknefs,  infirmity,  and  death  will  come ; 
iince  human  life,  generally  fpeaking,  is  fubjed  to  fo  many  misfortunes, 
and  cxpofed  to  fo  many  evils,  whi^  we  cannot^  by  any  forefight  or 
power,  prevent ;  and  wanting  fo  many  comforts  and  blcdings,  which 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  procure  ^  what  remedy  or  fupport  can  there 
be  for  men  bat  in  religion  ;  in  our  love  ofj  fubmiilion  to,  and  depen*. 
dcnce  upon,  God  ?— Man  is  made  to  know  nWjx  mifeiies  tlian  other 
creatures  ;  to  feel  them  m«re,  and  to  look  fbrwartf,  and  to  feci  the 
«ngui(h  of  them  even  before  they  come.  With  all  this  he  afpires  (after) 
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snd  1ing;«iiie»  for  liapphiefk  :    he  dreads  df  ffth  mdre,  and  he  fortfft^ 
aaochef  iile  beyond.  What  is  there  that  can  anfwer  ta  this  condition  ; 
totlie  oacure  of  (iiankind^  hut  reii^ion  only  ?  God  has  naade  U6  fubjed  > 
to  tbde  miseries,  and  to  thefc  greater  coacerns  than  thoTe  of  other  crea.* 
tares.    In  this  he  is  juft  and  good ;  for  he  has  given  us  the  knowledge 
of  himfirlf  and  the  power  of  religion^  which  provides  ior  ali.     If  we 
negledl  this,  the  natural  remedy  of  all  our  itly  it  is  no  wonderi  if  we 
become,  as  is  often  reen»  more  miierable  than  the  creatures  below  us,^ 
They  have  no  vice  or  diforder  5  they  feel  Icfs  prefect  ilj,  and  perifh, 
without  fear  or  concern.     He^  whp  has  a  lively  and  habitual  ftnfe  of, 
religion,  has  in  that  the  remedy  againft  all  vice  and  diforder,  all  mi- 
iery,  deje^ion,  and  defpair.    It  follows  us  at  all  times,  and  fuits  itfelf 
to  wall  conditions :    it  gives  ftrengrh  to  the  weak,  and  moderation  to 
the  llroDg  :  tt  is  the  guide  of  our  youth,  and  the  iuMwrt  and  comfort 
of  our  old  R^ ;  and,  when  it  has  led  and  prefervcd  us  through  this 
lifei  it  gives  us  hope,  and,   with  thii,  patience  and  rciignation  in 
death." 

The  few  letters,  fabjoined  to  the  Difcaurfes  in  the  feconl. 
iFolume,  (fourteen  in  number)  are  a  fpecimcn  of  a  literary. cor- 
refpondence  between  Mr.  Wells  and  the  brothers  of  his  pupih 
The  fubjeds  difcuflTed  in  tbein  are  chiefly  daffical,  philotophi- 
c^il,  or  moral.  The  limits,  that  we  muft  prefer! be  to  ourfeives, 
prevent  us  frotn  entering  into  any  examination  or  their  merit 
as  compofstions.  We  feie'£l  the  fourteenth,  which  iVas  wdtt^n 
to  his  pupil;  whp,  from  the  t^nour  of  it,  appears  to  have  b^en, 
at  that  time,  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  and,  probably, 
toiployed  on  fome  dangerous  expedition.  . 

**  DEAR  sm,  ^emfttham^  July  2oth. 

"  I  was  in  ht)pes  to  have  had  the  favour  of  hearing  from  you,  and 
defire  it  ftill,  when  you  return  again,  or  at  any  time  of  leifure'  and  a 
good  opportunity.  I  pray  God  to  direA  and  prefer ve  you*  Keep 
your  men  as  far  as  poilible,  and  as  far  as  depends  upon  you,  from 
all  outrage  and  immorality.  You  know  we  are  equally  in  God's 
hands  J  equally  objects  of  nis  oower  and  goodnefs,  whether  we  live  or 
die ;  and  it  is  right  itfelf  to  fubmlt  ourfelves  to  kim,  whatever  is  the 
confequence.  Wirh  thefe  principles  confider  them,  and  do  all  your 
duty  ;  ^our  prelcribed  and  known  duty  ;  for  it  is  he  who  requires  it. 
It  will  be  very  fcldom,  1  fuppofe,  th.it  it  can  be  neceffary,  in  any 
fenfe,  to  do  more.  1  woold  not  defirc,  ai  your  friend,  to  hear  that 
jrou  attempt  any  imnecelfaVy  things.     I  am,  dear  Sft, 

**  Your  moft  afediotiafe^  and  faithftil  humble  fervanti 

«  CHRISTOPHER  WELLS.*^ 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  article,  without  obferving,  that  thefc 
volumes  are  accurately  and  neatly  printed  \  and  that  the  Dif- 
ccMiries^re  judiciouily  fete6ted,  and,  in  general,  well  arranged. 
The  firft  voiume,  following  the  peculiar  computation  of  the 
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^jfmrtb^  in  tb^  coinmcuiGement  of  her  year  ^od  animal  coerfo 
Qf  her  fervices,  begins  with  the  Holy  Seafon  of  Advent ;  for 
each  of  the  <our  Sundays  of  which  an  appropriate  Difcourfc  ia 
furnUhed  :  from  thefe  the  reader  is  led  to  the  Nativity^  and  to 
the  other  Great  Fcfttvals,  in  the  order  in  which  thcv  are  folem* 
jiizcd  by  the  Church  of  England.  Immediately  before  the  fer-. 
nion  on  the  Rite  of  Confirmation  we  expedied  to  find  one  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptifm  ;  but,  not  meeting  with  any  difcourfc 
on  that  fubjeft  in  either  of  the  volumes,  we  are  to  conclude^ 
that  Mr.  Wells  left  no  thoughts  on  that  important  point,  the 
Baptifm  of  Infants 'f  which  is  fo  peculiarly  neccflarv  to  be  in- 
filled on  in  thefe  times  ;  and  which  we  mod  earneftly  recom*- 
mend  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  parochial  Clergy.  The 
iermon  on  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  fecond  volume,  would 
ipore  properly  have  followed  that  on  Confirmation,  But  thi^ 
*is  a  circumftancc  of  little  moment.  ^ 

.  Though  we  have,  in  general,  fpoken,  in  terms  of  approb^-^ 
tlon,  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  we  might  feledl  feveral  from  among 
the  nuTfiber,  as  pofleffing  greater  merit  than  the  reft.  Of 
this  kind,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  8th,  17th,  i8th,  and 
lift,  in  the  firft  volume;  and  the  Difcourfes  on  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  together  with  the  ift,  lOth,  ilth,^ 
?5^^>  sgth,  and  3pth,  in  the  fecona. 


Sufpiria  Oceans  :    A  Mwody  on  the  Death  of  Richard  Earf 
.  Howi^  K,  G.  Jdmiral  of  the  Fleets  and  General  of  his  Ma^ 
jejifs  Marine  Forcet.    By  Dr.  Trotter.    4to,     Pp,  24. 
•    23.     Hatchard.    London,     i8co* 

THE  many  mafte^^ly  exertions  of  nautical  ikill,  and  moft 
^allant  atchievemc nts,  of  the  naval  hero,  whofe  aftions 
are  here  celebrated,  and  whofe  lofs  is  deplored,  are  moft  fa- 
vourable fubjefis  for  the  difplay  of  poetical  talents.  Dr.  Trotter 
has  treated  them  with  ability,^and,  without  dcfcending  to  adu- 
lation, has  done  ample  juftice  to  the  noble  objefirof  his  pane- 
gyric. Thf:  verfes  are  harmonious,  mapy  of  them  beautiful,  and 
the  whole  of  them  marked  by  no  ordinary  portion  of  the  via 
poetica.  We  ihali  exhiht  a  fpecimen  or  fwo,  that  our  readcn^ 
may  be  enabled  to  decide  how  far  (he  jij^dgqi^pt  which  we  have 
pronounced  is  well-founded.    . 

"  Bat,  fee,  where  drooping  by  the  lonely  ftrandji 
No  common  woe  arrefts  yon  gallant  band  ; 
By  hardfhips  worni  and  rougn  with  many  a-fcar, 
Their  tears  find  furrows  from  the  wounds  of  war ; 
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All  beat  bjr  wliu'ry  wind,  or  ibUr  xay, 
JBfhoki  thor  fcaoty  locks  %vith  fervice  grey : 
Hearts  that  have  brav'd  the  battle's  rafc  unmov'^  \ 

To  forrow  foftcn'd — for  the  Chief  they  lovM- 
In  vain  the  rending  figh  beftows  relief. 
Or  bounds  the  mcafurc  of  heroic  grief : 
With  penfive  ftcps  as  o'er  his  grave  they  bend, 
Still  mem'ry  poinR— the  leader^  guardian,  friend. 
^f  England's  glory  plans  fome  bold  dcfignj 
They  fee  his  prc(encc  animate  the  line ; 
No  CfTtain  danger  can  their  brcafts  control. 
Each  gen'toos  Tar  feels  all  his  leader's  foaL 
Soon  as  the  daring  fignal  waves  on  high 
The  foe  invokes  the  wind,  and  haftes  to  By, 
To  ffck  for  fafcty  by  a  timely  flight, 
Nor  try  with  Britain's  fons  th'  unequal  fight. 
'  If  midnight  tempefts  o'er  the  ocean  fweep. 

Pile  wave  on  wave,  and  raife  the  yawning  decpj 
His  mind  ierene  affames  the  pilot's  art. 
Saves  from  the  ()orm,  and  cheers  the  drooping  hcaif, 
Shonld  toil  or  famine  on  the  Tailor  wait. 
He  (hares  his  wants,  and  mitigates  his  fate« 
And  when  Difeaie  pours  forth  his  blads  ofdeatbj 
And  fainting  fquadrons  iicken  at  the  breath, 
The  hero's  bofom  fwells  with  tides  of  grief, 
l^repares  the  balm,  and  gives  the  pang  relief." 

Having  4ercribed  the  bleffings  of  peace,  the  poet  thtxt  ad** 
Vftts  to  the  great  caufe  of  the  war. 

<•  Oh  I  had  thofe  halcyon  days  from  year  to  year. 
In  long  facceffion,  prefs'd  their  brightfareer ; 
Nor  left  to  damned  deeds  a  ruthlefs  age, 
,  To  fiends  and  furies  worfc  than  Vandal's  rage. 
From  France,  the  nurfe  of  manners,  and  of  crimes. 
The  Hydra  fprang,  the  Genius  of  the  times  : 
Alike  the  tyrant  aitid  the  Have  of  Pow'r, 
On  carnage  bent,  to  plunder  and  devour  3 
See  wearud  Life  with  blood  and  torture  vexM, 
And,  oh  I  ticoKiidoiis  horror!  doubt  the  next? 
Hence  laws  defied  that  fave  from  moral  ftains, 
Andprefeat  guilt  that  feara  no  future  paint  $ 
Hence  poli(h'd  Qider  to  confiifion  ^n. 
All  that  degrades  the  fav^g»frbm  the  man  i 
The  /acred  fisne  no  more  (hall  incenfe  raife, 
Or  Hallelujahs  to  Jehovah's  praife ; 
>The  throne,  the  altar,  to  defiruAion  hurl'd, 
Jitid  wojrfe  than  le^D4  chaos  thicats  the  workU" 
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5fr  •  AmtoikAL  critici^w- 

An  animated  dcfcripthm  of  the  Bifiilc' of  the'Firft  Sf  June 
IS  next  given  ;  and  a  now  refpefting  fome  circumftances  of  it 
ought  to  be  prefefved^s  an  hiftorical  document. 

**  The  merits  of  this  vidlory  will  always  be  ap|xreciared  from  the 
•bftiniJtc  refiftancc  of  the  enemy.  The  fleets  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
equal  in  force,  a^  near  as  the  number  of  ihips  in  each  can  be  reckoned  : 
the  French  had  raoft  (hips  of  the  line  ;  but  tlic  Engliih  had  more  three- 
deckers.  But]  on  the  evening  of  the  a9th  of  May,  three  fail,  dif- 
ablcd,  left  the  enemy's  fleet  j  and,  by  grear  good  luck,  they  were 
joined,  before  the  aftton  of  the  Firft  of  June,  by  thret  others. 

**  The  French  fleet  was  comiuanded  by  officers,  who,  in  the  Ian* 
guag^  of  Jacobinifm,  were  faid  to  be  of  *  tried  e'rvi/m \  the  feamen 
Wife  a  chofen  body,  and  all  enthu$afts  in  the  ne\v  order  of  things.  A 
Commtflioner  of  tlie  Convention  was,  moreover,  cinb«irked  on  board 
the  Montague ;  partly  with  a  view  to  harangue  the  fcamen,  as  had 
been  fo  fuccefsfully  done  in  the  army  5  and  alfo  to  watch  the  condu^ 
of  the  Admiral.  The  French  certainly  exceeded  their  ofual  naval 
bravery  ;  but  Britifh  valour  never  appeared  greater.  In  a  general 
a^ion  there  ncv«r  was  fo  inuch  done  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpacc ;  for  two  Eng- 
liih and  feven  French  (hips  were  totally  difmafted  in  four  hoars.  Some 
of  the  French  (hips  arc  reported  to  have  had  foroaces  on  board  fo^ 
htating  (hot ;  but  they  were,  probably,  rifcver  lighted.  The  French 
Captains,  on  leaving  BreA,  jire  &td  to  have  taken  an  oath  never  to 
ilrikc  their  colours ;  but  their  confciences  were  left  pretty  cafyx)nihat 
fcore,  for  the  Engliih  (hiit  faved  them  the  trouble, 

♦•  Thf  following  note  is  taken  from  the  fecond  volume  of  the  au- 
fhoi's  workj  on  the  Difcafts  of  th«  Fleet.—  '  As  wc  "may  not  a^in 
have  occafion  to  mention  the  Viftory  of  the  Firft  of  June,  we  nwil  brg 
leave  to  contradi^^  the  (latemcnt  of  fome  occurrences  on  that  day,  re- 
lative to  the  fmking  of  the  Vcngeor.  It  was  faid  that  the  French- 
men who  went  dowi)  in  that  ftitp,  as  long  as  their  heads  weif:  above 
water,  continued  .to  cry  aloud — «  Vive  la  RepubHque  V — arid  with 
this  expreflion  in  their  mouths  funk  to  the  bottom.  Somehow  or  other 
this  account  goi  into  the  Engliih  papers,  and  foon  reached  France. 
But  the  whole  is  a  falfehood  ;  and  I  have  it  from  the  authority  of  the 
Britifh  oiHcers  who  attended  to  fave  the  people,  and  favr  the  difmal 
cataftrophe.  The  fcene  pre&nted  a  very  diifeirnt  fpe^cle  :  all  was 
horror  slxA  difmay  ;  and  no  fuch  words  were  eve^  uttered.  Barrere> 
in  the  Convention*  made  a  fine  text  of  the  report,  in  expatiating  on 
the  Naval  Fi/iorj  a(  his  redoubtable  friend  Jean  Bon  St.  Andie.  Vo- 
tive tablets  were  immediately  decreed  to  the  ptanet  of  the  fufferers  ; 
and  a  three-decker  ordered  to  be  built>  and  called  Le  Vcngeur.'  [Vide 
Med.Nautica,  Y»is.  r,  19.     LAHgnian  and.£tees*^'] 
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Aidaide  (jf  Narhonne  :  IFith  Mnneirs  of  CharUtU  dc  CordtU  4  vols, 
tamo,     Lane,     London.     tSoo. 

rhas  lon^  been  the  praflice  among  novel  writers  to  twine  fomc 
fanciful  invention  wiiE  hidorical  fa^ls^  and  produce  from  this 
eonne^ion  a  dory  of  greater  intereft^  The  author  of  this  b<^ok 
has  availed  hcHeif  [kit  we  ibmehow  imagine  tt  to  be  the  produAiotv 
of  a  fedialc)  of  this  cu(lom,  and  with  no  little  ingenuity  has  %irork« 
td  fiBion  and  fa£i  togethor,  laying  her  fcene  on  the  tangent  line  o^ 
La  Vttndee,  introducing  many  well-known  chara^ers  of  the  French^ 
making  their  propcnftttes  and  anions  fubfervient  to  her  well -told 
Ule«-^She  holds  the  icale  of  politics  with  ib  even  an  hand,  as  far  as 
mere  opinion  reaches,  that  it  were  impofTible  to  learn  her  own  <Ic-' 
cided  ferttiments ;  while  (he  execrates  the  fangutnary  horrors  of  t 
Revolution  and  all  the  miferies  of  republican  France.  For  in  her 
delineation  6f  Charlotte  de  Cordet,  (he  defcribes  her  *  as  a  repub- 
lican but  a  rational  one ;'  and  in  her  chars&erof  an  Englilhman  iliQ 
draws  him  *<  adi  a  TAdonal  royalift."  By  the  way,  thoie  who  feeni 
to  have  knowA  that  heroine  weil,  do  not  confider  her  to  have  beea 
a  republican. 

As  her  fcene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Vendee,  the  time  is 
that  of  Marat ;  many  of  the  numerous  anecdotes,  related  abmil  hiitt 
and  his  contemporaries,  are  interfperled  fo  artfully  as  to  become  part 
of  her  flory.  While  her  fentimetits  on  the  form  of  government  am 
undifcoverabic,  thofe  of  obedience  to  the  laws— of  ftri£l  morality-^ 
of  pure  i^ligion — are  cveiy  where  fuch  as  do  credit  to  her  heart} 
And  her  work  may  be  conlidcrcd  not  Ids  indriifiive  than  amufmg. 

iiofilFd.     4  vols.     t2mo»    Lane,     London.     iSoi(|^ 

THIS  novel  upon  novels,  ridicules,  with  elegant  fatire  and  d^, 
licate  irony,  the  impollible  events,  unnatural  incidents,  and  inde^ 
coroiAS  fuuations  of  contemporary  writers.  A  mother  who  had  her. 
felf  loved  and  married  a-la-moac  d'Heroine  loles  her  huiband  in 
early  life  ;  but  not  cured  of  the  circulating-library  inania  looks  for* 
Ward  to  ice  her  daughter  **  puzaled  in  the  mazes  and  perplexed 
with  the  errorb"  which  had  lb  agreeably  tortured  the  Hermlones, 
Jaquilsnas^  Geraldinas,  Philippinas,  Gipfcy  DucheOes,  and  beggar-* 
girk  of  the  day.  For  this  purpo(e  ibe  takes  her  daughter,  an  un« 
ifkStcd  and  unconTcious  girl,  a  tour  into  Wales^  that  caflle-bearing 
country;  expcding  in  every  dingle  fome  "  hair-breadth 'lira pe,** 
at  every  ixm  fomc  furprifing  incideiH,  and  in  every  man  ibmc  liber* 
tine  adorer,  or  profing  f^rain.  The  ftory  is  fo  artfully  managed,  wfc 
feci  uncommon  intereft  for  the  charming  Rolella,  and  even  the 
mere  novel-reading  Mifs,  who  fees  nothing  "in  the  bent  of  tha 
lal^"  beyond  the  Aoryi  will  had  ber  heart  engaged  in  Ut 
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The  charaftcrs  are  well  diverfified  and  nicely  drawn  ;  htinying 
a  mlnd.of  obfervation.  The  very  touche»of  fatire  tickle  rather  thai^ 
lyound  the  feelings  of  thofe  writers  who  bave  deviated  beyond  »»• 
ture  and  propriety. 

Cortflantia  NtvilU :  or.  The  Weft  Indian*  A  KevtL  By  Helena 
Wells,  Author  of  the  Stepmother,  &c.  3  Vols,  1 25.  Cadell 
and  Davics.     London..   Crouch.  .  Edinburgh.     j8oo. 

^WE  mod  heartily  deprecate  the  refentment  of  the  £air  author  of 
this  admirabhe  work,  for  the  negic&  we  have  unintcntionailv  been 
^ilty  of  towards  her.  Our  beft  apology  will  be  found  in  the  real 
truth,  namely,  that  had  we  perceived  in  ii  the  fmalleft  traits  of  th<& 
opinions,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  reprobate,  it  would  much  fooner 
liave  been  held  forth  to  the  world  in  its  proper  point  of  view* 

A  novel,  which  by  its  own  intriniic  merits  hath  fo  well  made  its 
way  to  public  edimation,  flands  not  in  need  of  our  commendation* 
We  cannot  however  avoid,  for  our  own  lakes,  declaring,  that  as 
snoralifb,  we  recommend  it  for  the  purity  and  foundntis  of  its  prin* 
<?tples  ;  and  as  friends  to  the  religion  of  our  country,  for  that  piety 
and  Chriftian  humility,  which  it  fo  (Irongly  inculcates.  We  envy 
not  the  powers  of  that  under  (landing,  nor  the  qualities  of  that 
iKart  which  ar^  not  enlarged  and  amended  by  the  pcruial  of  this 
publication. 


THE  DRAMA. 

X^<r.     A  Comedy  in  Five  AHs,     By  Frederick  Re^^nolds,  Efq.     2S. 
Longman  and  Rees.     London.     1800. 

THERE  W9|ild  be  a  degree  of  cruelty  in  trying  the  efforts  of 
,  Mr.  Reynolds's  Mufc  by  the  fcvcrc  laws  of  criticifm.  All  his 
^matic  productions  have  been  written  on  the  immediate  folly  of 
th4^oment ;  his  chara^rs  fketched  from  the  fleeting  faihipn  and 
adapted  to  fome  peculiar  performer.  His  language  though  not  wit 
IS  romethin|(  like  it  ;•  and  his  aim  has  been  to  raife  a  temporary 
laugh. 

The  prefent  drama  is,  perhaps,  the  nearefl  to  a  regular  comedy  of 
any  he  has  written  ;  but  it  was  intended  for  the  (lage  rather  than 
the  clofet,  where  it  has  had  fufficient  fucceb;  and  may  be  compared 
to  bottled  cyder,  very  Lively,  very  palatable,  very  refrefhing,  and 
not  very  ftrong. 

Tf^c  Birth-Day  :  A  Comedy  in  Three  A^»  Altered Jr&m  the  German 
tjf  Kolzbue,  and  adapted  to  the  Engli/h  Stage.  By  Thomas 
I)ibdin,  Author  of  the  Tew  and  the  VoBtoXf  &c.  Longman 
andRces.    London,     looo. 

THIS 


Xht  Solmer's  Rstum.    ;  6t 

THIS  comedy  is  altered  from  "  Reconciliation,"  *  work  of 
Kotzbue'Sf  and,  in  our  opinion,  infinitely  Turpaflcs  the  original ;  !t 
is,  in  (hort,  one  of  the  mod  interefting  little  pieces  we  have  lately 
perufed,  and  fully  merits  all  the  (ucceis  it  has  received. 

AntattU  :  w,  Tht  Soldier's  Return. 

THIS  tragedy,  which  was  anonymoufly  played  at  Drury-lane, 
and  completely  coughed  down  on  its  only  reprefenlation^  is  now 
publiflicd  as  the  acknowledged  produ6lion  of  the  well-known  Mr. 
Godwin,  He  has  added  a  (hort  preface  to  it,  flating  it  to  be  his 
rtirft  attempt  in  the  dramatic  line,  and  recommending  it  to  a  perufai 
in  the  cloiet.  Nothing  but  the  vanity  or  the  poverty  of  its  author 
<ould  have  induced  fuch  a  publication,  after  the  unecjuivocal  marks 
of  contempt  with  which  ao  unbiaded  audience  decided  upon  its 
-merits. 

The  plot,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  when  it  wants  every  requifite^ 
is  beneath  the  rudcd  epoch  of  the  ftage.  The  hngiuge  wants  ener« . 
gy,  variety,  and  metre,  except  a  few  new-coined  words  can  be 
called  variety.  It  is  totally  deditute  of  incident^  unlels  we  call  an 
unprovoked  murder  incident ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole 
compodtion  to  excite  a  momentary  intered :  it  is  printed  as  if  in- 
tended to  be  metrical  i  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  meafure,  unlefs 
he  wilhes  it  to  be  clafled  under  the  indehnite  fcanning  of  imperfeft 
Iambics,  while  fome  of  the  lines  are  hexameter. 

From  Mr*  Godmn*s  former  produ6lions  we  looked  eagerly  for 
Ibme  new  fpecimens  of  the  new  philofophy,  nothing  lefs  could  have 
induced  us  to  read  the  play  through ;  yet  we  could  find  none  but 
what  he  may  fofien  down,  if  he  pleafes,  as  a  fentiment  of  the  cha- 
rader  and  not  his  own.  When  Antonio  reproaches  his  filler  with 
marrying  another,  after  being  betrothed  to  his  friend,  before  her 
dying  father  who  placed  their  hands  together,  he  adds — 

•*  This  was  a  marriage — thou  wert  Roderigo*s  wife : 

Wherever  was  a  contraft  fealed  with  i'uch 

Solemnity  in  every  circumftance,—  '"  • 

So  venerable— fo  binding —  ? 

Adultrels 

And  in  another  place : 

i*  _.^  what  makes 

A  marriage ?    con fcn t  of  parents. 

.  Phaugh—this  Imells  rank.— 

We  ^1  fomer^ret  that  this  gentleman's  abilities  are  not  at  all 
calculated  for  the  itagc,  becaule  we  fancy  he  would  pever  hate  ap- 
plied them  that  way,  if  he  had  not  deferted  his  old  wicked  ways  or 
they  had  not  deferted  him.  We  could  wifh  him  to  forbear  puzzling 
himfelf  and  the  public  with  metaphy  ileal  difquifitions  which  neither 
underdand ;  but  fear,  fiom  this  ill  lucce(s,  that  higdefulcory  mind 
will  be  again  ''  exerting  its  energies"  in  mifchief, 

— — /cn^iwHti  indo^i  doCkquf-t^^T-^  *  -  -     ^ 

POETRY. 
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POETRY. 

Potms  on  various  Occafions :  In  zohich  is  a  mojl  beautifuk  and  novet 
Dtfcription  of  his  Majefty's  R^iczn  of  the  '  Kcnlijk  Voluu^ 
teers,  Auguft  the  Jirfi^  *799»  ^X  William  Pinn.  8vo.  Pp.  120. 
as.  6cL  ' 

IT  is  hardly  poflible  to  rcfift  the  (Irong  temptation  to  r  quibble 
which  is  ofiered  by  the  name  of  this  author;  and,  therefore^  mtp 
}iope  our  readers  will  excufc  our  faying,  that  this  Pin  (htws  np 
point  and  a  very  little  head^  and  v^e  are  afraid  the  public  will  not 
care  a  pin  for  any  of  his  works.  He  dates  In  the  Br  (I  of  {lis  pqems, 
that  he  does  not  write  to  plenfe  the  critic,  but  hvnfdf\  and  he  has 
truly  defcribed  his  own  poetical  merits  in  the  following  .ele^^t 
ilanza : 

**  No  Mufe  invoke,  but  little  quote, 

No  education  mine  ; 
Jufl  as  I  talk,  1  write  by  rote, 

No  grammar  to  refine." 

When  we  tell  our  readers  that  he  gives  the  following  word&  as 
rhfmeSf  tbey  will«  we  conceive,  feel  no  great  anxiety  for  any  lat^ger 
citation,  viz.  tuars^  caufi;  yrar,  cart:  fiore,  poor;  fun,  tum>: 
Noahf  before :  Urge,  George;  tearu'd,  confonant :  &c.  A^,  Ac. 

^he  Holy  Landr  A  Poem,  By  Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A.  Mem- 
ber of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  Pp.  X4.  Mawman. 
London.     1 800. 

THIS  poem  obtained  the  reward  left  by  Mr.  SeatOm's  will, 
and  was  afligncd  to  the  author  laft  year  by  tne  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  Univcrfuy,  and  the  Mailer  of  Clare-Hall.  The  author  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Cowfer,  and  ieejhs  to  have  formed  his 
blank* verfe  on  the  model  of  that  excellent  poet*  What  Joii n  som 
faid  of  facred  poetry,  in  general,  is  applicable  tor  the  work  before 
us.  It  touches  upon  thole  fubjcfts  that  are  too  lofty  for  the  Mufe, 
There  is  vigour  in  the  compohtton  but  not  much  warmth.  The 
author,  however*  poiTeiTes  a  poetical  mind,  and  the  following  ex- 
tra£l  will,  donbtlels,  graify  readers  of  tafte  as  well  as  thofeof  a  more 
le^ous  turn. 

"  Whence  was  that  (far,  which  through  the  blue  profound 

From  eaftem  climes  advancing,  hung  its  lamp 

O'er  royal  Sethleliem^  not  with  comet-gUrc 

Portending  war  to  nations,  but  of  ray 

Pacific  ?  'Twas  the  harbinger  of  morn : 

T'hit  Sun's  glad  herald^  from  whofe  livii^  fpring^ 

Natiires,  fcarce  finite,  in  perennial  dream 

Draw  floods  of  inlelleai  uyi  batie  ni  iighc 

Strong 
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Stitmg  beyond  human  ken.     In  thicked  cUmd 
SJvrouding  hit  native  glories,  left  the  blaze 
Of  orient  Dsiry  with  mortal  Ba(b 
Should  blaft  the  gazer's  vxfion,  He  arofc — 
Sodvkcnfd,  yet  fcfulgent.    Through  the  <?eU 
Of  avaniac  Guilt,  exMUing  in  h»  chain. 
Darted  the  fuddeit  dawn*     Their  rigid  qlaljl^. 
Inftant  his  bonds  remit :  with  tvigbt's  foul  train 
His  cherifli*d  frenzy  flics :  and  freed  he  fprings 
On  Faith's  firm  wing,  to  liberty  and  heaven. 

"  Thofc  deeds,  high-favour'd  Land,  'twas  thine  to  fat 
Jn  tliat  bright  day'of  wonders,  whi/ch  have  Ihed 
O'er  all  thy  bkes  and  hills  a  holy  light, 
Glowing  with  incx(lingui(hable  flame, 
Though  thou  and  thine  are  proftratc.     Jn  the  duft 
Thy  (cattcr'd  relics  (hinc;  and  radiant  ftill, 
By  time's  fucceffrve  billows  uneffaccd, 
The  pilgrim  tracks  the  footdeps  of  his  Coo. 

"  Ah !  deeds — the  pride  of  Is  r  ak  l,  and  his  ftiame ! 
His  pride,  that  unto  him  alone  difplay'd 
The  mighty  Workman  floods  of  other  eyes 
Seen  by  refleftcd  beam ;  his  fhame,  and  crime 
Of  cofllieft  expiation  (yet  unpaid — 
Though  Scorn  wiih'finger  ftrerch*d,  and  biting  Wrorrg, 
Untircd  purfuc  the  exilej  that  He  ftood 
Difplay'd  in  vain  !  Yet  nature  knew  her  Prince ; 
And  prompt,  as  when  at  firft  th'  Almighty  Word 
Awed  the  confli&ing  elements  to  peace, 
ObcyM  His  powerful  voice.     Th'  infuriate  ftorm, 
Which  with  rough  pinion  lafh'd  Jud^a's  wave, 
Fled  at  His  bidding ;  and  in  ilillci^  calm 
Th'  obfr^uious  billow  flept.     On  bed  of  fire 
Wan  Fever  pined;  He  fpake;  and  ready  Hcilth 
Sprang  from  her  rofeaie  bower,  with  priftinc  blootn 
To  light  the  faded  cheek.     Departed  faints. 
Dread  rpe£lacle  I  their  yawning  tombs  foribok, 
To  hail  the  Vifilim-Goo.     But  Israel  faw, 
Prompt  at  His  voice,  th'  infuriate  florm  retire ; 
Saw  ready  Health  on  Fever's  faded  cheek 
Shed  priftine  bloom  ;  faw  yawning  iepulchros 
Rcfign  tkeir  (hrouded  captives — iccpri«  flili, 
Afid  unconvinced ;  nay,  to  th*  accurled  tree 
(Ob  guilt  mojft  worthy  of  the  Flavian  fword. 
And  centurici  of  tnguiihl)  doom'd  his  King, 
And  ftretph'd.  bis  own  MxsaiAU  on  the  crols." 

We  were  furprifed  to  find  fuch  ^fUonafm  in  the  following  lini 

exhibited  by  a  writer  who  isothcrwife  cbrreft*— "  with  furtive  Jlcp 

<b6  fau4  bcmr  JUab  en"-^aad  the  word  furtive,  which  has  always 

•        •  •  a  bftii 


^  I 
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•  bad  meaning,  is  particularly  exceptionablcp  as  it  relates  to  tile  pro* 
grefs  of  the  time  when  the  Saviour  of  MANHiKD-lhall  again  de* 
^end  to  teftify  his  glory  upon  earth* 

foems  :  To  which  is  dHnexed,  Lord  Mayor's  Daf ;  a  Mock  Heroic 
Poem.  By  David  Rivers,  Author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Political 
Condu£l  of  the  Diflcnters."— Editor  of  the  Abridgement  of 
Park^  Travels.— Beauties  of  Saunn,  &c.  &c.  &c.  8vo«  Fr» 
32.     Rivingtons.     London.     1800. 

IT  is  dii&cult  to  fay  whether  this  author  deferves  mod  praifeaa 
a  poet  ^  a  politician  ;  but,  perhaps,  our  readers  would,  at  once,  de- 
cide upon  peruiing  his  works,  that  his  claim  to  either  title  is  equaify 
Jlrong.  For  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetical  merits  take  the  following 
couple^  which  concludes  with  fome*  lines  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ptbus^ 
to  whom,  fpeaking  of  the  capricious  Emperor  of  Ruifia,  our  Bard 
feys — 

"  His  name  fiiall  be  erafcd  from  glory's  fane. 
While  deathlefs  honours  deck  thy  «  Sovereign.**    . 

As  a  politician,  our  author  proves  his  judgment  by  a  zealous  ad- 
miration of  the  late  Lord  Mayor.  But  as  this  pafTage  exhibita 
«i  curious  fpecimen  of  poetical  nujniers^  we  fball  indulge  our  readarai 
with  an  extraft* 


■>  **  nor  will  the 


Mufe  forget  the  Mayoralty  of 

Combe.     In  dangerous  feimes  of 

Wild  tumultuous  rage,  he 

Stilled  the  voice  of  anarchy. 

And  made  (edition  bend  beneath  • 

The  yoke  of  juft  authority.     His  fame  (haW 

Shine  mod  bright,  in  page  of  future  hiftory." 

The  Fate  of  Berthas    A  Poem.     By  William  Lucas.     Small  410. 
Pp.  32.     Wefllcy.     London.     i8oo. 

THIS  is  a  fimple,  and  not  unintcrefting,  flory,  related  in  fmo^th 
and  eaf'y  verfification,  though  not  much  animated  by  poetical  energy. 
The  author  makes  bis  heroine  fail  a  vi£^im  to  the  viokni  defires  of  a 
perfidious  lovcr  not  to  the  arts  of  gradual  ftduBion.  This  circum- 
uance  does  not  afford  a  moral  likely  to  be  generally  ufeful.  Few 
men  of  gallantry,  at  prcfcnt,  find  it  neceffary  to  accompliftj  their 
aims  by  a  crime  that  may  bring  them  to  the  fcafibid,  and  when,  too, 
the  iicentioulnefs  of  the  times,  and  the  prevalence  of  falie  pbilofo- 
phy,  render  female  honour  too  eafy  a  conqueft.  But  this  is  the  age  oj 
horrors^  and  the  author,  prabafaiy,  tbougmthat  a  rapt  would  (trike 
from  its  rarity.  There  are  ieveral  padages  of  pathos  and  deicriptioa 
in  this  poem  datable  to  the  author's  talents. , 

.        ■  •  miscellanies/^ 
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MISCELLANIES. 

A  tttter  to  the  Right  H&nourmblt  William  Pitt^  on  the  influentt  rf 
the  Stoppage  of  Ijfuei  itt  Speci4  at  the  Bank  of  England;  on  tb* 
Prices  of  Provifions^  and  »ther  Commodities,  hy  Walter  Boyd^ 
£rq.  M.  P.  8yo.Pp.  112.  3s.  6d,  Wright.  London*  i8oi. 

WHEN  Thomas  Paine,  feme  fe^  years  ago  flood  forth  as 
Lcgiflator  General  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  in- 
quiries of  mankind  were  very  natutally  dlredcd  to  his  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  connexions,  as  the  belt  mearts  of  afccrtaining  the  extent  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  which  he  had  a  (Turned,  and  the  nature 
of  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  aflume  it.  The  fame  difpofi- 
tion  will  probably  be  felt  by  the  public,  rcfpc<f^ing  the  author  ot  the 
Pamphlet  before  us,  who,  thinking  himfelf  qualified  to  fpeak  on 
matters  of  finance  with  the  fame  tone  of  decifion  which  Paine  em- 
ployed on  the  fubjeft  of  political  conftitutions,  arraigns,  with  equal 
moJefty  and  decorum,  thcwifdomof  the  Minifter,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  bank  diredors,  proclaiming  himfelf  the  only  financial  Solo- 
mon in  the  anited  kingdoms.  But,  before  we  repofe  implicit  con- 
fidence in  a  man,  who  afil^rts  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  pretentions^ 
and  betrays  an  anxiety  to  di^late  the  mode  of  conduding  the  fiical 
concerns  of  this  great  commercial  nation,  it  becomes  us,  at  lead,  to 
enquire  what  prudence  and  ability  he  has  difplayed  irt  the  management 
of  his  own.  But,  without  tracing  the  origin  and  prbgrefs  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  without  marking  hit  rife  and  profperity,  his  decline  and  fall ; 
without  following  him,  from  his  departure  from  the  humble  Ihed  of  hit 
induftrious  parents  in  Scotland,*  to  his  modcft  habitation  at  Ofiend  ; 
from  thence  tp  his  hottl  at  P^ris  where  he  fo  narrowly  efcaped  the 
guillotine;  and  to  his  fubfequent  eftablifliraent  in  E.igland,  where  his 
iplendour  was  unrivalled  and  his  expences  unbounded  ;  an  J,  finally^ 
to  hid  clofing  fccnc  in  the  Iriih  chamber  +  at  Guildhall ;  one  circum- 
fianceof  his  life  will  fufiice  to  fix  our  opinion  of  Lis  prudence  and  ability* 
When  Mr.  Boyd  had  the  goOd  fortune,  fome  (ml  years  ago,  to  af- 
fociate  himfelf  with  Mr.  Benfield,  the  btter  was  worth  480,000!.; 
fiQiv,  he  is  an  uncertificated  bankrupt ! !  1  This  one  fa:l:  is  worth 
a  volume  of  comments.  Weihall  only  add,  that  when  fiich  has  Lota 
the  refall  of  a  man's  fpcculations,  we  w6uld  much  rather  that  he  (hould 
fpeculatc  on  his  owt^  iiccount  than  on  that  of  the  public. 

The  grand  oljrCt  of  this  trad  is  to  pcrfuade  the  pub^Ip',  that  the 

.  *  Mr,  Boyd  is  not  the  only  fifcal  exnpiri^  which  Scoil^d  has  pre. 
diiccd ;  the  celebrated  John  La  w  was  a  No^tb  B^i.Con  ;,ancl  the  cyoieal 
obfervation  of  Voltaire  refpecting  that  advei^turer,  is  nqt  inap^licabl<t 
to  one  of  his  fucceflbrsr— '*  il  n'avait  d'aMire^he  tier  que  d'civt  gran^ 
joueur  et^rand  calcntateur,**  ,.  .  .   : 

t  A  room  in  which  the  comaiifiioner&.oii  bankrupts  frequently  hold 
their  fittings.  ..    ,.  ^..  ^  .     ,. 
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and  the  e^eS  is  to  be  accounted  for ;  that  is,  how  it  ka^penS/  ffcft 
when  the  xncreaje  of  notes  has  been  only  three  tenths  the  rife  in  price 
has  been  from  i  od  to  i  ^o  per  cent  ?  How  coo  has  it  happenedi^  that 
while  the  ciafe  was  increafing  the  efPeft  (hould  diininifh  ;  as  it  evi- 
dently did,  by  ihft  confidcrable  fall,  in  the  price  of  corn,  previoos  to 
the  laft  harveft  ?  And  again^  if  the  caufe  were  real  the  efie^  would 
cj^tend  to  all  exchangeable  property,  which  is  not  the  cafe,-  as  is  ma- 
T^ifeft  iti  refpefl  of  land  and  manufaflures,  in  both  which,  though 
formiftg  the  bulk  of  the  property  of  this  country,  the  rife  has  been 
very  trifling  fince  Feb.  lygy*  Such  an  increafe,  if  ii  really  exceeded 
due  boandft,  would  alfo  occafion  a  reduAion  of  the  rate  of  interelV,  and 
an  advance  of  the  pitmium  cm  the  floating  debt ;  neither  of  which  has 
tstkeh  place* 

'  But  we  believe  the  faft  to  be,  that  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  never 
have  exceeded,'  and  never  will  exceed  *'  the  natural  digcflive  pwvcrs 
of  the  country."  It  is  both  the  duty  and  the  intercft  of  the  bank  di* 
reftorJ  to  prevent  fuch  an  cxcefs,  whatever  Mr.  Boyd,  from  fplcen, 
difappointment,  or  malice,  may  be  pleafed  to  aficrt ;  becaufe  the  di- 
geftive  powers  of  the  country  arc  like  the  digeflive  powers  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  which  immediately  betrays  the  natural  effeAs  of  re- 
pletioA  by  throwing  back  the  fupcrabundant  matter.  Were  the  bank 
dire^oi^  fo  infatuated  as  well  as  fo  -unprincipled,  as  to  encourage 
fuch  an  cxcefs,  they  wouM  very  fpecdily  he  made  fenfible  of  the  con* 
ftqucnces  of  their  mifcondud^,  by  having  the  puUic  confidence  with. 
drawn  from  them,  'Und  their  notes  thrown  back  upon  the  bank.  Bot 
they  (land  too  high  in  the  world,  both  in  reputation  and  in  judgment, 
t6  be  fafpeded  of  fuch  egregious  folly ;  their  paft  widlom  and  dif- 
cretion  are  the  heft  pledge  of  their  prefent  and  future  good  conduct ;  and 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  deferve  they  will  enjoy  that  confidence 
which  is  fo  irftimatcly  cbnnefted  with  the  credit  and  profperity  of  the 
country,  and  which  none  but  an  enemy  to  the  country  woiikl  endeavour 
todeftroy,  or  even  to  (hake. 

Two  circuroftanccs.  whidi  Mr.  Boyd  is  compelled  td  admit,  becauff?- 
they  are  fo  obvious,  that  if  he  had  not  admitted  them,  -diey  rmift  have 
been  preflednpon  hiar  notice,  are  equally  deftruAive  of  his  main  infe*" 
itnce  with  the  reafohs  which  have  already  been  all^dged*  '  Firft ;  that 
if  the  bank  had  fufficient  fpecieor  gold  to  take  up  all  their  notes,  there 
would  exift  no  ground  of  confipljllntagarnl^'thcm';  and  fecondly,  •*  thac" 
Ae  paper  of  the  bank  of  England^  in  its  prefcnt  ftate,  unites.  In  a 
Higher  degree  than  any  other  paperj  not  convertible  into  fpecie,  that 
ever  was  circulated-in  any  coutttry,  all  the  qualities  which  entitle  it  fe 
<»nfldciicc ;"    ^ne(,^/Bc^  afterwarils   admff*  that  "it   not  only  d*e«' 
poflefs  that  conlfidence,  to  thcTulIcft  pofTilJle'exient,  but  thatif  maft 
continue  xo  poffefs  xt.^     It  ie  tvideht'tbcOj  Ihat,  if  thc^#etfclh6f  Yhe 

•/.   '  '■      '•'•  fcdonfty 

^'ThisavikKilldeftroys  the  whole  Ibm  of  the  argUineDts  advanced 
Dn  thU  hiad,  isalcfsf  it  oail  be  provf d .( which  h  not" <€ven^«ficfte<) )  tlute 
«th^  coniidance.iii  Baufe  iiates'ihaji  .ootk  condnued*.  .It^siiEy  hen  \m 
aikftd  wbettcrwf  Btak  c^of  doati^iftioii^acy  odriAr  UifisthatixiBh* 

'.  -  -    '  fidencc. 
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tesx^txy  were  To  increafed  as  to  fupply  a  circoliting  medmnii  In  fpccie, 
<qual  in  amoqnt  to  the  Bank  notes  now  in  circulation,  *'  a  confupiina. 
tioo  devoutly  to  be  wifticd,"  its  cfFed  on  the  price  of  provlfions  and 
other  articles  of  ufe  and  confumption,  would  be  prccifcly  the  fame'as 
that  which  Mr.  B.  impures  to  the  increafed  cicculacion  of  notes.  And 
as  the  confidence  of  the  nation  gives  the  fame  (lamp  of  value  to  the 
paper  sis  to  the  gold,  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  demonilrate  no  diiFer- 
cnce  between  them. 

But  Mr.  B.'s  indignation  ieems  to  be  confined  to  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  cf  England  I  for  he  undertakes  to  defend  the  notes,  of  ^he 
Country  Banks  againft  all  the  prejudices  which  have  gone  forth  againft 
them ;  inferring,  from  the  mere  circumftancc  of  their  being  payable, 
even  in  BanknottS,  on  demand  *  that  no  iffues  can  pofTibly  remain  in 
circulation  beyond  what  the  increafmg  profperity.i»nJ  indulhy  of  the 
coontry,  where  they  circnlate,  can  fairly  abforb  or  digeft."  If, 
while  he  attacked  the  prejudices  of  others,  he  had  difmifTed  his  own, 
lie  would  have  perceived,  that  this  reafoning  was  ftill  more  ftrongiy 
applicable  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But,  in  the  very 
next  page,  he  obferves  that,  **  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  great 
fource  of  all  the  circulation  of  the  country,  2irA,  by  the  increafc  or 
diminution  of  its  pper,  the  increafe  or  diminution  of-  that  of  t\try 
Country  Bank  is  infallibly  regulated,"  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  obfervation,  .if  ihe  Bank  of  England  circulate  too  much  paper 
the  evil  muft  infaU'tbly  exttud  to  t^e  Country  Banks,  and,  of  coune, 
the  inference  noticed  above  will  either  fail,  or,  if  it  be  valid,  there 
appears  to  be  no  danger  from  foo  great  an  cmiiEon  of  pr.per  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  author  is  very  flrenuous  in  his  efforts  to  perfuade  the  public, 
that  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  depreciated ;  and,  on  the 
word  depreciation  he  rings  the  changes  in  various  parts  of  his  tradh 
But,  how  chat  paper  can  be  faid  to  be  depreciated,  when  a  man  going 
to  the  Corn.ourket  with  fi.ve  pounds-worth  of  it  in  one  hand,  and 
with  five  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  in  the  other,  cannot  purchafe  with 

fidence,  and  whether  that  contidcncc  docs  not  reft  more  upon  the 
©pinion  entertained  of  a  Bank's  poffeffing  property  equal  tD  its  emiJiion 
of  paper,  than  upon  the  certainty  of  its  being  able  to  pay,  on  demnnd, 
the  value  in  fpecie  of  fuch  emifTion  ;  the  impoflibility  of  which,  if  the 
whole  were  to  be  demanded  at  once,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  man. 
*Ilie  Bank  of  England,  having  recently  proved  its  folidity,  Tn  point 
of  proper^,  tothcfatiifaAionof  the  whole  world,  what  reafon  couli 
polTibly  exift  for  withdrawing  from  it  any  portion  of  the  confidence 
which  it  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  notwithilanding  the  adoption  of  a 
public  xneafure,  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  all  thinking  and  v.elU 
intentionedmen,  to  have  been  a  neceflCiry  precaution,  of  a  temporary 
nature,  to  countcrad  the  plans  of  our  foreign  and  domeftic  cnpniies  ? 
Until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  abufed  the 
power  of  not  paying  all  its  notes  in   fnccie,  there  can  be  no  ground 

^ for  withholding  perled  cor;6dcnce  in  iis  uapcr,  nor  for  attributing 
fpt  high  price  of  many  articles  to  a  depreciation  of  that  paper, 

*  F  3  his 
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his  fftcit  a  finglc  grain  df  corn  more  than  he  can  purchaR  witli  Bii 
ndtn^  it  woald  require  the  acutcnefs  of  a  Parifian  banker  ro  difcov^r, 

1*he  collateral  proof,  in  fupport  of  his  frail  argument,  deduced  by 
Mr,  B.  from  the  prcfcnt  high  price  of  gold,  is  equally  futile  with  hi» 
Other  proofs  ;  becauff ,  it  is  notorious,  that  this  premium  on  gold  haa 
fjpequcntly  exifted,  without  being  attributed  to  a  depreciation  of  paper  ; 
'  tnd  therefore  cannot  be  conlidered,  as  ariiing,  at  this  moment,  from 
too  grtet  an  extenfion  of  the  circulating  medium, 

Notwithftanding  the  rellridions  impofed  on  the  bank,  by  the  aft 
of  Parliament,  it  is  ftill  allowed  to  pay,  and  aftually  doca  pay, 
in  fpecic,  all  its  notes  under  five  pounds,  and  iiTues  gold  for  fome  other 
particular  pnrpofes.  Though  the  author  notices  this  circumftance  as 
^n  exception,  of  a  nature  apparently  trifling,  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
the  fums  required  for  thofe  particular  furfofes^  with  the  amount  of 
t|ie  fmall  notes,  will  be  found  to  form  a  v^ry  confiderable  pai t  of  its 
paper  circulation. 

The  prcfent  ftatc  of  Exchange,  which  is  confider^ly  againft  this 
country,  is  another  of  Mr.  B.'s  proofs.  But  the  large  importation  of 
grain,  which  he  notices,  (p.  34.)  together  with  the  remittances  to 
the  Continent  for  publick  fervices,  fufEcicntly  accoonts  for  the  un. 
favourable  exchange  without  reforting  to  the  hypothecs  of  too  grear  a 
drculation.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  too,  that  the  exchange  upon  Ham. 
burgh  has  rifcn  confiderably  fince  the  reverfes  of  fortune  which  our 
Allies  have  experienced  in  Germany  have  led  to  a  belief  that  no  more 
fuhfidies  will  be  remitted  to  the  Continent,  which  proves  that  it  i% 
not  an  increafe  of  paper  currency  which  has  hitherto  depreffed  it. 

In  no  inftancc  docs  he  betray  the  Wcakncfs  of  his  argument  more 
ftrongly  than  in  his  imputation  di  the  rife  in  the  ftocks^  to  an  increafe^ 
circabtion  of  paper.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  how  comes  it  that  the  ap^ 
prehcnfion  of  a  war  with  the  Northern  Powers  occafioned  a  feW  in  the 
funds  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  they  have  continued  to  flnduate  in  pro- 
portion  as  that  apprehenfion  has  been  confirmed  or  weakened.  I'his 
circumftance  alone  would  expofe  the  fallacy  of  his  reafoning.  But  rtie' 
rffeft  of  taking  iSji  55*37  il<  \for  the  redemption  oF  the  Land-tax) 
out  of  the  market,  together  with  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
the  general  belief  of  an  approach  towards  peace,  may  very  weU  account 
for  the  rife  in  the  funds,  when  the  nature  of  the  two  firft  ^caufes  t^ 
conlidered  ;  at  leaft,  to  a  certain  4egreei  a  rife  appears  to  have  been 
an  inevitable  confequence  of  thofe  meafures«  Their  avowed  objeil 
was  to  produce  this  -fBFc^,  and,  though  it  may  hav^  exceeded  the 
computations  of  fome  perfons,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  iti^ 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  natural  operation  of  thofe  caufes. 

But  it  is  not  the  fallacy  of  the  author's  reafoning  that  mod  excites 
our  a(loni(hment,  in  this  branch  of  his  fubje£l ;  for  it  is  followed  by 
an  obfervation>  wiiich  it  is  impoflible,  even  by  the  utmoll  ilretch  of 
modem  candour  and  liberality,  to  refer  to  any  good  motive ; 
afld  which,  from  its  tnantfefi  tendency^  .cannot  pe  too  loudly 
condemned,  nor  too  ftrongly  rcprobat.d.  Dwelling  on  bl| 
favourite  topic,  the  imaginary  "  depreciation  of  p^per,"  Mr. 
^oyd   oUeii^csi-— ^f  the  odium  which  it   m^ft   entail  upon  the 
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conntfy,  danding,  in  this  refpeO,  in  the  chanfter  of  sr-debtor»  pay. 
ing  a  real  debt  with  a  nominally  equal,  but  really  inferiott  value,  it 
rather  to  be  deprecated  than  defcriM.  If  fueh  a  period  (hoold  arrive, 
the  public  cteditors  will  be  juftly  entitled  to  charge  their  debtor  with 
having  <'  kept  his  promife  to  their  ear,  and  broke  it  to  their  hope  J* 
If  a  period  (hould  arrive  when  a  dividend  of  lool.  in  bank.notfi  Will 
not  exchange  for  more  of  the  conveniences  of  Kfc  than  50I.  did  a  few 
years  ago,  will  not  the  perfons,  receiving  fuch  dividend,'  be  entitled  to 
charge  this  country  with  having  failed  in  its  engagements  as  efie^ally 
as  ifan  aft  of  Parliament  had  ordered  a  guinea  to  pafs  for  two-and. 
forty  (hillings  ?"— Unwilling,  as  we  are,  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
author's  underftanding  at  the  ex  pence  of  his  integrity,  we  feel  difpofed 
to  afcribe  this  remark,  and  the  ft  ring  of  impertinent  interrogatories  to 
the  Chanodlor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  it  is  followed,  to  a  fottifli 
ifflbecillity  which  foddenly  invaded  his  mind,  at  the  time  when  he 
compofed  the  paiiage  we  have  cited.  But  there  is  fomething  worfe 
than  imbecillity  in  it;  for  Mr.  B.  muft  have  known,  when  he  put  the 
cafe  hypOthetically,  that  the  period, which  he  afie^M  to  deprecate,  had 
aAually  arrived ;  fo  that  we  (hall  not  fcruple  to  apply  to  him  the  for. 
mer  part  of  the  quotation  from  Macbeth,  the  laft  line  of  which  he  has 
thought  proper  (how  abfurdly  we  (hall  (hew)  to  addrefs  to  Mr,  Pitt. 

*^  And  be  thofe  juggling  fiends  no  more  beli^vedj 

That  palter  with  us  in  0  dau6/t  fivfe.^* 
The  h€i  is,  that  this  (hocking  period  has  arrired  long  fince,  anii 
without  producing  any  of  thofe  reproaches,  the  very  dread  of  which 
leems  to  have  produced  fo  powerful  ao  eilefl  on  the  delicate  nerves 
of  Mr.  Boyd,  It  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  difierence  in  the  value  of 
moft  conveniencies  of  life  had  already  taken  place,  fince  the  firft 
eteAion  of  public  annuities ;  and  theie  appears  to  be  very  little  proba. 
bility  of  its  increafing  in  the  fame  ratio  during  the  period  to  which 
the  author  look&  forward.  And  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  the  increafcd  weakh  of  a  country,  refuhing  from  an  extended 
commerce,  willj  inevitably^  by  the  moft  natural  and  regular  opera«> 
tion,  produce  a  correfponding  rife  in  the  price  of  provi(ion8  and  other 
articles  of  confumption*  So  that,  according  to  Mr*.  B.'s  curious  hy. 
pothefis,  the  Minifter  is  to  be  reproached  with  perfidy,  for  having 
rendered  the  nation  profperous  and  rich.  Mr.  Fatt,  we  conceive,  will 
fet  up  no  defence,  but  chearfully  plead  guilty  to  this  charge  of  a  high 
crime  and  mifdemeanoiir,  againft  the  patriotic  fpeculations  of  Mr* 
Boyd.  But  the  pfomtfe^  with  the  breach  of  which  he  is  accufed,  is 
fomewhat  curious  ;  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  promife  to  every  roan  wJbo 
lends  his  money  to  the  public,  that  the  price  of  every  neceflary  and 
convenience  of  life,  (hatf  remain  ftationary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of  them  for  looh  at  any  future  period,  aa 
be  cottld  at  the  nK>ment  when  he  advanced  his  money.  The  landlord 
^ho.lets  bis  houfe  on  a  leafe,  the  man  who  lends  money  on  a  bond  or 
mortgage,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  private  creditor,  in  (hort,  would 
certainly  be  entitled  to  infi(^  on  a  fimilar  ftipulation  in  his  favour* 
Could  it  be  believed  that  any  man  of  common  undcrftanding  would 
'    F  ♦  fend 
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fw-nd  fordi  fuch  miferable  nonfenfe  to  the  world  \  Experience  onljT 
pould  juftify  ouf  belief  of  the  fad^  The  nonfenfe  is  even  too  groTs* 
wc  conceive,  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  French  public. 

In  the  note  to  page  71,  the  author  accufes  the  Bank  Plrectors  of 
having}  by  an  ingtuioHi  ^e<viof,  produced  the  confiderable  rife  which 
took  plac*e,  of  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh,  in  the  ten  months  which 
IbUowed  the  ftoppage  of  payments,  in  fpecie,  at  the  Bank,  This  rife 
was  certainly  a  ftumbltng^^block  in  his  way,  and  he  has  very  ingemcnjly 
leaped  over  it.  But,  if  an  increafed  circulation  of  paper  was  to  be 
the  caufe  of  a  fall  in  the  exchange,  as  he  himfelf  affcrts,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  the  power  of  the  Bunk  Piredtors,  by  any  poflible  opera, 
tion  of  theirs,  to  produce  a  rife  in  the  Exchange  for  the  Ipng  term  of 
.ten  months. 

We  could  point  out  many  more  coiitradi^lions,  perverfions,  and  ab. 
furdities  of  a  firailar  nature;  but  we  have  already  extended  our  re- 
marks  fo  far,  that  we  muft  neceffarily  bring  them  to  a  condoiion. 
Two  or  »hrce  more  pit ffyges  only  (hall  we  notice. 

Mr,  Boyd  is  a  rigid  difciple  of  Adam  Smith*s;  he  treats  mono* 
poly,  fore&dling,  and  regra  ting,  as  chimeras )  calls  our  judges  tp 
account  for  the  opinions  which  they  have  delivered  on  the  fubje^ 
from  tlie  Bench ^  and  rejeds  the  idea  of  xcg\x\2L\AV\g /peculation  by 
lew.  This  will  nut  ap|)ear  furpriiing  to  thofc  who  recollect  the 
boundlefs  fpecnlaiions  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  projc6ted  the  efiabliih- 
ment  of  a  Bank ,  in  oppojiiion  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  laboured 
to  monopolize  all  the  loans  in  the  country.  But  we  conld  iiate  a 
fad  or  two  to  our  readers,  which  would,  we  apprehend,  convince 
them  of  the  neceOity  of  impofing  fome  bounds^  at  lead,  on  the  fpeca- 
lations  of  men.  On^  will  fuiiice  for  our.prellent  purpofe.  In  an 
early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  houfe  was  eilabiiflied  at 
Hamburgh,  by  one  IValquiers,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fupplyiog 
the  French  armies  with  corn.  Several  perfons  applied  to  the  Houfe, 
whofc  conae6tions  were  ve»y  exteniive,  for  cargoes  of  com  for  the 
Engliih  markt^t;  but  they  were  condantly  relufed,  by  Walquitrs, 
who  had  no  fcruple  to  date,  that  he  would  fooner  throw  his  com  ' 
into  the  fea,  than  fend  it  to  England.  Mr.  Walquiers's  coniidence 
in  the  rulers  of  the  French  Republic  was  very  properly  rewarded. 
He  became  a  bankrupt,  in  1795*  when  it  was  proved  that  a 
Britifli  Houfe,  in  the  city,  had  beep  conneded  witl)  him  ip  this 
icandalous  traffic,  and  fufiered  materally  by  his  failure.  A  hint 
of  this  connexion  was  given  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  tranfadion  was  promifed  \  but  an  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  accompanied  by  an  offer  of 
^OOOl.  in  the  new  loan  (which  produced  a  prolit  of  2001.)  prevented 
any  furtlier  n  ^tice  of  the  fad.  We  are  well  convinced,  that  e\cu 
Mr.  Boyd  himfelf  would  condemn  a/pecuLiion  of  this  nature,  and 
deem  it  a  proper  objefit  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Itizv, 

The  ralli  and  unwarrantable  cenfures  which  are  ioflided  by  the 
author,  on  the  Bank  Diredors  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer are  of  fuch  a  nature  ab  to  be  referred  only  to  private  pique  and 
difappointraent.  The  one  may  have  limited  their  d^fconnts  too 
niuch  3  the  other  way  bave  fuggcftcd  plans  which'  Mr.  B.  pight  ' 

kav^ 
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liavc  wlfhcd  him  to  adq)t.  Hinc  ira  hinc  LacrytncT,  But  vrhtxk 
Mr.  Boyd  ventures  to  aiiert,  that  he  has, «'  in  foiiJc  inlhnce8,beeii 
the  vuSim  of  the  errors  of  the  adrniniftration/'  his  arrogance  aud 
prefumption  necome  too  intolerable  to  pafs  without  chaliifenient. 
JVnd  his  iffi; '  jiitude  is  ftill  more  coQfpicuous  than  either  j  for  never, 
we  will^  atiiru^  was  any  private  individual  under  {o  many  obligr.- 
tious  tu  a  .'.  iuifier  as  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  under  to  Mr.  iitt,  who, 
from  the  peiTuadon  that  his  fall  woukl  be  felt,  in  a  certain  degree, 
by  the  whole  mercantile  world,  carried  his  protedion  and  fupr 
port  of  him  to  an  extent  which  was  fcarcely  jufliiiable,  and  which 
under  no  other  circumftancos  would  have  been  excufeable.  But 
there  .are  fome  minds  of  iufatiate  as  to  deem  any  thing  ihort  of  an 
^bfoiutc  compliance  with  every  demand,  an  infult  which  cancels 
all  pail  obligations,  and  authorizes  a  display  of  refentnient.  '  Haply 
Mr.  iSoyd's  mind  may  be  of  this  defci  iption,  in  which  cafe  he  may, 
poflibly,  consider  it  as  a  crime  in  his  Majefly's  Ch'^ncellor  of  the 
Bs^chequer  to  have  rejeded  the  olfers  of  an  inl'olvcnt  debtor,  to  be- 
come the  fubfcriber  of  millions  to  a  public  loan  ! 

JBu:  Jiic  wild  ceniufcs  of  ihis  arrogant  writer  are  not  confined  to  in* 
dividuals,  nor  yet  to  corporate  bodies  ;  they  extend  to  the  Legiflatarc 
itfelfy  an4  even  to  the  public,  at  large,  who  are  modeftly  caiechifcd, 
for  "  not  eftiraating,  ai  it  df/pwed^  the  important  change  which  the 
Legiflature  introduced,  when  it  permitt^  the  banlc  to  (ff'uf^  and  net 
fo  pqy,  their  notes i** — and  ftill  more,  "for  readily  taking  thtfe 
notes,  vf)\x:t\  dejiituu  of  the  qualitj  which  originally  gave,  and  ulti- 
mately mult  fupport,  their  value,  luitb  the  fame  confidenct^  as  wIkr 
they  pofiefTcd  that  quality  ;" — thus  removing  the  apprehenfions,  but, 
unfortunately,  at  "the  fame  time,  f.ilfiFying  the  prediftion.*,  o{  Mr. 
Boyd ;  and  fo  expofing  the  weaknefs  of  his  pretenfions  to  fifcal  forc^ 
fight,  and  financial  wifdom  ;  if  not  defeating  his  fchemes,  and  dif- 
^ppointing  his  fpeculatlons.  If  the  palluge  we  have  quoted  be 
pot  as  daring  an  attempt  as  ever  was  n^adc  by  man  to  dcllroy  the 
public  confidence,  the  \^t)'  fource  of  our  profprrily,  the  princijwl 
means  of  our  commercial  and  political  greatiiofs,  our  powers  of 
comprehenfion  (imit  have  loll  all  thur  aCtiviiy,  andour  judgment  h.ivp 
been  totally  deilroyed*  What  language,  then,  can  fupply  tcrm$  fuiiic  - 
ently  ftrong  to  charailerize  fuch  an  attempt  at  fuch  a  period,  whtu 
the  extenfion  of  that  public  confidence  is,  more  than  ever,  eflootial  to 
the  fuccefs  of  our  plans,  for  the  defeat  ol  our  enemy's  fohemc?,  and  th^ 
prefervation  of  our  own  indejx-ndence  ?  If  Mr.  Boyd  wilhed  to  make 
friends  in  France^  he  has  certainly  adopted  the  belt  means  of  fecurin<^ 
them ;  bnt  if  he  be  anxious  jo  maintain  or  acquire  the  good  opinion 
pf  his  countrymen,  if  he  be  fcrious  in  his  pretenfions  to  public  fpirit, 
^nd  in  his  profcfljons  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Gr^at  iifitainj  h^ 
has  taken  a  means  of  accomp!i(hing  the  former,  and  of  demonlhaiing 
the  latter,  fo  ftrange  as  to  be  fairly  imputable  only  to  the  mod  ur- 
a^ouotable  perverfcncfs  and  ol^llinacy,  or  to  a  temporary  deprivaticn 
pf  reafon.  , 

If  we  have  apoeared  harlji  and  fevere  in  oar  review  of  this  pam- 
phlet, it  has  been  trora  a  full  conviciion  that  its  mifchicvous  tendency, 

aii4 
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and  the  otter  impolKbUitf  of  ascribing  its  appearance  to  any  lacdabfe 
motive,  borh  fan6lioned  and  required  the  ufe  of  ftich  harfhnefs  an4 
le verity.  We  aic  in  the  habit  of  inferring  motinfes  from  declaratiout 
and  M^i9n$ ;  and  thoOgh  Mr.  Tieroey  (whom  we  fhrewdly  fofped  of 
baying  affifted  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  coaipofitson  of  this  traA»  for  it  con. 
tains  many  of  thofe  confident  afiertions  which  have  embelliihed  Mr. 
Ticmey's  fpeeches,  on  matters  of  finance,  with  much  of  the  fame 
jeafonine  too,  if  that  can  be  called  reafoning,  which  confifts  chiefly 
of  ailertionsy  unfapporrrd  by  proofs  and  contradi^ed  by  fii6\S|)  tnay 
continue 'to  obje6i  to  this  fpccica  of  inference  we  (hall  continue  to  u^ 
it,  until,  at  leaft,  our  minds  (hall  hav#  become  as  enligbifneii  as  his 
own.  But  if  any  of  our  readers  (hould  lUU  be  difpofed  to  accufe  -us  of 
^incharitablenefs,  we  have  one  inftance  in  rcfcrve,  with  which  w« 
fliall  clofe  our  obre rvations  on  Mr.  Boyd's  letter. 

Antrcipating  tlie  reproach  which  muft  have  been  incurred  from  the 
indication  of  an  alarming  evil,  unaccompanied  by  the  fuggeftion  of  an 
adequate  remedy,  the  author  contends  that  the  heft  and  only  means  of 
averting  all  our  calamities,  is  to  reftore  to  the  bank  ''  the  fal^icarjp 
obligation  of  paying,  its  notes  on  demand  ;"— and  this  mcafure,  ho 
IcUs  us,  *•  is  not  only  proper  and praHlcable^  hut  tndijpenfihly  ntcef. 
fary,'* — So  far  he  is  confiftcnt  at  leaft  j  but  what  will  our  readeis  fay, 
when  we  apprize  them  that  the  raeafure,  the  neceffity  of  which  is  here 
fo  ftrongly  enforced,  has  been  before  affirmed  by  Mr.  Boyd  himfelf,  to 
be  pregnant  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  Adverting  to  the  increafed 
value  of  gold  (p.  27.)  he  afTcrts  that  the  temptation  to  melt  the  coin  iB 
too  Orong  to  be  retifted;  in  the  next  page,  he  farther  aiTu res  us,  that 
"  while  fuch  a  temptation  exifts,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeA  that  anj  h'w  C^n 
-prevent  its  gcing  abroad ;"  and  in  the  next  page  to  tliat,  he  fpeaks  with 
ikiW  more  decifion  on  the  fubjeft ;  **  no  law  of  any  kind  can^  in  the 
prefcnt  fituntion  of  the  exchange,  prevent  its  going  out"  of  the  coontry. 
Yet,  with  this  convi^ion  fo  ftrongly  imprefifed  upon  his  mind,  hii 
^docs  not  hefitate  to  infift  on  the  propriety  and  neceflity  of  a  meafure 
which  would  have  the  ^Irooft  immediate  eflfe^  of  throwing  all  the 
fpecie  of  the  kingdom  into  circulation,  and  expofing  it  (unlefs  it  pro- 
duced an  alteration  in  the  exchange,  which,  for  reafons  before  aifigned^ 
there  are  no  grounds  for  expeding)  to  the  certainty  of  being  fent  out 
of,  and  conicquently  loft  to,  the  country  !  We  leave  our  readers  to 
^raw  their  own  influence  from  this  fa^.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  if 
all  the  author's  arguments  were  as  ftrong  bs  they  are  Weak  ;  if  his 
motives  were  as  pure  as  they  are  fufpicious ;  and  if  his  reafonln^  were  - 
as  true  as  it  is  falfe  ;  all  the  evils,  which  really  exift,  all  which  hta^ 
fertile  imagination  has  created,  and  all  which  he  anticiptcs  andpro<» 
fe(fes  to  deplore,  would  be  light  and  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
danger,  which  muft  inevitably  refult^  from  the  lu^option  of  bis  gran4 
J^ecijic* 

Brtff  Ob/emfiTtionf  on  a  late  Letter  addreffetf  to  the  Rrght  Hgn.  IF, 
P///,  by  IV.  Boyd,  Efq.  fcff.  on  the  Stoppage  of  Iff  net  in  Specie 
by  the  Bank  of  England^  ^c,  i^c*  »fOt  Ff.  36.  Dcbrett, 
]London,     180  it 
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ConfiHa  qui  dant  prara  captis  hominiboSy 
£c  perdunt  operani)  et  dcridentur  turpitcr* 

THIS  is  the  very  appofice  motto  adopted  by  the  author  of  thefe 
obfervations  which  did  not  fall  into  our  bands  until  we  had  completed 
our  review  of  Mr.  Boyd's  trad.  H<id  we  feeo  them  fooner,  we  ftiould 
have  been  tempted  to  fobftitate  many  of  them  in  the  place  of  our  own 
nmajrks.  The  autluirt  wich  equal  fatcncfs  and  temperance,  expofes 
the  fallacy  of  his  adverik^'s  reafonipg,  and  very  properly  qucttioot 
the  purity  of  his  motives.  Advening  to  the  encreafed  circulation  ct 
|>aper9  which  Mr,  &•  dates  to  hava  Ixxn  the  certain  caufe  of  the  rife 
xn  provifions,  for  he  affirms  that  the  latter  is  *^  the  inenfitable  conft* 
fuence"  of  the  formeri  be  reminds  that  fpeculator  that  the  increafe^ 
according  to  his  own  ftatementy  in  the  courfe  of  five  years  is  onlf 
3»475y  5<)7l,  whereas  the  iocreafed  price  of  bread  alonei  rating  it  at  one 
fiiiliing  the  quartern  loaf  above  its  general  rate  in  yc^rs  of  plenty,  efti- 
mating  the  population  of  the  country  at  eight  millionsj  and  allowing 
one  quartern  loaf  in  a  week  to  each  individual,  amounts  to  no  lefs  thau' 
j^20>8oo«ooo!     So  much  for  the  adequacy  of  Mr.  B.'s  J!r^  cauje  ! 

This  acute  obferver  forefees,  in  the  original  notice  of  Mr.  B* 
marter  of  triumph  for  the  French  ga^ttes' '  and  expels  <<  to  fee  Mr. 
B.'s  opinions  retailed  in  every  page  of  them,"  He  thinks  with  us^ 
that  when  foch  a  work  is  produced  at  fudi  a  period,  '*  it  is  natural  to 
inquiie  who  the  author  is,  what  have  been  the  circumftances  of  his 
life,  and  with  what  views  he  ventures  ro  atuck  the  finance  Ad  credit 
of  his  country?"  And  it  appears  probable  to  him  that  Mr.  Boyd  maj 
i^itertain  a  dcitgn  of  renewing  his  former  bufinefs  of  a  banker,  at  Paris, 
on  the  conclufion  of  a  peace*  If  fuch  be  really  his  intent,  he  has  cer. 
taifily  fecurrd  a  favourable  reception  for  himft^lf ;  and  wc  advife  htm 
to  affocs^te  hirofelf  with  M^  ^aladtn^  who,  in  return  for  theprotedioti 
which  this  country  affords  him,  fpares  no  opportunity  of  panegyriiing 
its  enemies,  and  has  lately  been  employed  in  propg^ating,  in  Ger-r 
many,  calurnniet  on  our  government,  by  faUely  itating,  that  no 
moderate  publications,  of  a  political  nature,  are  tolerated  in  England. 
With  uf,  alfo,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  refentment  may  have 
had  a  confiderable  ((lare  in  influencing  the  compoiition  of  Mr.  B.'t 
Letter.  «<  He  may,  perhapt,  have  made  an  application  to  the  Mini- 
Utr  to  bo  employed  as  an  agent  }n  France,  or  have  requeued  permiffion 
to  go  thither  on  his  own  private  affairs.  He  may  alfo  have  been  re- 
fufe4  a  compliance  with  thofe  propoiiiions,  and,  already  diflatisfied 
with  Government,  n^ay  feel  his  refentment  heightened  by  foch  refufals. 
At  all  events  the  public  has  a  right  to  form  its  own  notions  rcfpeifting 
the  object  of  fuch  a  production  ;  and  it  may  poffibly  inquire  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  zeal  of  patrioiifm,  or  a  fpirit  of  refentment." 

Whoever  reads  Mr.  Boyd'^^TraA  (bould  ^Mirufe  ihefc  o'^fervations 
on  it ;  and  then  he   may  fay  with  Cato — '  The  bane  and  antidote 
are  both  before  me.' 
g"  -■  ...  11      I.  ' 

•  The  Author  of  the  "  Cojp  d'cril  politique*'  reviewed,  by  us,'  in 
jl  former  Aj>pendix,    . 
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T/tc  FavoiHtte  Filiate,  A  Poem.  By  James  Hurdls,  D.  D.  Professor 
of  Poelry,  Oxford.  Printed  at  Bishopstorie,  Sussex,  at  the 
Author's  own  Press.  4to.  Pp.210.  6s.  Johnson.  London.  1800. 

J  Sc-ntim  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Princes-Street,  Westminster, 
on  Feb.  16,  and  Essex-Street,  Strand,  on  f  eb.  23,  1800.  Ey 
Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  D.     Is..  .London. 

EletJitnts  of  Chtitian  Tluoh^  r  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
jiml  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j  a  Summary  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Jews;  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  seve- 
;  ral  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  a  short  Account  of 
the  English  TranslaLions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  a  Scriptural  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion.  ByGeoree  Prettyman,  D,D.  F.R.S. 
Lincoln.  Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  young  Students 
in  Divinity.  8vo.  2  Vols.  Pf.  5jO  in  each.  1 4-s.  Boards. 
Cadell  and  Davics.     1799. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

STR, 

A  YOUNG  man  just  beginning  his  career  in  life,  a  stranger  to 
the  ways  of.  mankind,-  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  Cri- 
tics, would  naturally  suppose,  in  readirig-the  two  last  Numbers  of 
the  Montlily  Review,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  Bishop  Pretty- 
niaii  and  Professor  Hurdis,  as  both  deficient  in  skill  as  writers, 
while  Dr.  Toulmin  is  a  complete  model  of  excellence.  For  it  is 
singular.  Sir,  that  while  those  two  authors  are  treated  in  a  manner 
that  is  extremely  rude  and  contemptuous,  the  third  is  honoured  witJi 
the  most  unqualilied  praise  and  admiration.  What  might  puzzie 
and  mislead  a  young  man,  h  to  you  and  nie,  Mr.  Editor^  no  oenignKi 
at  all.     fPc  have  been  long  aware  of 'the  real  purposes,  for  which 

.  Ke views  have  been  successively  established  and  carried  on.  Some- 
times we  have  seen  them  launched  into  the  world,  as  vehides  of 
advertisement,  as  post^  and  heralds,  which  were  to  announce  par- 
ticularly the  works  pubiislied  by  the  bookseller  who  waa  proprietor 
of  the  Review,  and  to  give  such  a  character  of  them  as  would  quickeu 
the  sale.  But  the  grarai  object  has  been,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
propagation  of  tiie  tenets  of  Dissenters  \  and,  in  more  modern  times, 
the  circulation  of  the ymoZ/w/r/?/ /fffj.  Such  being  th*  views,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and  Analytical  Reviewers,  it  en- 
tiled of  course  into  their  original  plan,  that  tlie  works  of  Church-oP* 

t  England-men  should  be  cried  down  heI<riV  their  merits,  while  tlie 
publications  of  IHssentcrs  were  as  much  exalted  a^^- their  merits. 

.llenc«  originates  the  diflerent*e  so  perceptible  in  their  remarks  on 
the  three  a^ilhors  above-mentioned.  Dr.  Prettyman  is  a  Bi^hf^ji :  sin 
.♦aiough  in  the  eyes  of  a  Monthly  Reviewer  to  obliterate  every  pre- 

.  t'MiMon  to  merit.  Dr.  Fliirdis  is  a  Professor  in  one  of  our  Universi- 
ties :    there  is  no  crimft  so  gteat  as  to  be  an  0)\onian  or  a  Cantab. 

,  Neither  of  them  is^  Jacobin;  worse  and  worse.  One  was  tutor 
-       •  to 


Pffeffor  Hnrdis^Bifrop  Prittymim^Dr.  Toufmin.      fj 

t5  Mr.  Pift :  \vlio  can  endure  such  a  felicnv  ?  The  other  has  ^U'en  a 
dead  thrust  to  Gibbon,  and  a  living  blow  to  Payne  :  away  with  him 
a^la  Umteme,  But  Df.  Toulminl — what  an  excellent  dis- 
course ^ — He  has  efiectually  ci)rrected  a  prt^aient  and  mltchiewmi 
mistake  :  the  candid  and  attentive  reader  'mill  not  he  surpHzed  that  j/aV 
sermon  is  published  in  contequaue  of  eatmest  request.  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Let  us,  Sir,  pat  on  our  spectaclesi  and  look  a  little  nearer  at  thn 
exceUtnt  disamrse.  I  am  no  child,  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  Criticj 
and  do  r.oi  alway.^  coincide  in  opinion  even  with  Amtotle  himself. 
Let  us  first  contemplate  Dr.  Toulmin's  orthography.  We  find,  '  It 
xiometh  firooi,  it  includ^j  and  diiefly  signifif/A,  &c.'  Again,  *Je* 
hovah  addresM'/A  himself,  be  expatiat-fj,  &c/  Again,  *  It  \%  the 
name  .which  ^weth  confirmation,  and  it  charactcrisrj,  &c/  Again, 
*  the  seas;,  and  whatsoever  pass^/^  the  paths  thereof,  he  created,  and 
He  govern/.'  Such  a  multitude  of  instances  of  the  confusion  ©f  the 
old  andneiv  modes  of  expressing  thetliird  person  of  the pt  esent  tense, 
oould  not  have  been  accidental;  and  they  show,  that  whatever  Dr. 
Toulmin's  attainments  may  be,  he  is  at  least  not  very  correct  in  the 
English  Grammar^  Are  such  blunders  to  be  found  in  Pretty  man  and  * 
Huidts  ?  Having  slipped  so  often  in  his  English,  it  hs  clear  that  Dr.  • 
T.  is  right  in  the  only  Greek  'soord  which  he  has  used  ?  In  one  of  tlio 
ihree  IJehreto  tvords  which  he  has  quotexl,  there  is  unquestionably  an 
trratum.     VVIiat  an«r^/tei/rwriterl 

Let  Qs  next  examine  his  doctrine^  Mr.  Editor.  It  is  acknowledged, 
upon  the  very  face  of  the  sermon,  that  it  was  preached  at  the  Chapel 
m  £ssex*streety  that  is,  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel.     Dr.  Toulmin, 
there^e,  is  a  supporter  of  that  damnable  doctrine  and  hercsv,  not 
of  the  Church  <f  Rome,  but  of  the  school  of  Cracow,  de  Jesu  CAfist^ 
servatore ;  that  abominable  heresy,  of  which  the  Christian  world  wa^ 
guiltless  almost  sixteen  humlred yean ;  which  was  generated  in  the  hot  • 
brain  of  ^le  turbulent  schismatic  Faustus  Socinus ;  and  which,  wide- 
throated  as  he  is,  is  too  gross  even  for  a  Papist  to  swallow;  that 
heresy,  I  will  add,  which  has  found  fewer  follower*,  than  any  heresy 
started  in  these  latter  times  of  degenerate  Christianity ;  the  heresv, 
thdit  Jcntj  "joas  tnereman.     This  circumstance  it  is,  ijir,  which  makes 
his  sermon  appear  to  be  antxcsLLFNT  discourse  in>  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Monthly  Reviewer;.'.   For  luc  need  not  to  he  informed,  Mr, 
EdiMK,  though  oMtremders  may,  that  the  Socinian  error  has  long  been  - 
a^  favourite  with  them.     Other  histances  of  their  blind  atlAchmeiit 
to  it  might  be  produced;    but  it  is  sutfieient  lew  my  purpose,  that- 
tfaeir  critique  upon  Dr.  Toulmin  \s  ^.wodetn  proof,  and  that  I  rail 
l^adily  produce  an  rt«fne»/ one  from  their  Review  ibt  Fc^btuai'y,  1754, 
9.  147«     Tliere,  an  author  having  asserted  thattlic  d^vins  wo^r^ 
didleadanusertthle  life,  and  did.  undergo  a  [laitful  death,  the  Month Iv- 
Reviewer  thought  proper  to.ifcmark,  that  it  was  ahsoiutefy  irtetmpariNe 
lOfii  snpreme  Deity  to  he  eapabie  of  mfftring  emd 'death,     J  'cannot  refer 
I0  the  passage,  without  observing  upon 'it,  that  we  ha^re  the  t^sti-' 
mony  of  an  Sva/igelij^t  that  the  w  6  r  d  w  as  m  a  o  e   f  l  e  s)  r .     A  Ad  if- 
we  arc  compelled,  by  Ihe  credibility- of  this  heavenly  messenger,  te 
believe  that  the  ^-ordrjiuu  ^dffish,  it*)ea^s  .t^.P^'  ti>  ibilow  of 

coarse. 
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in  many  emergencies,  as  manifeft,  as  it  was  neceffaiy ;  and  it  (Mi 

him  with  a  moil  awful  ienfe  of  God's  power  and  maiefty,  that  he 
piould  in  an  ei^^ecial  mafiner  prefide  upon  fuch  terrible  occafions^ 
and  direft  the  blind  fury  of  man  to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  own 
wife  and  benevolent  purpofes.  From  a  well-grounded  convi^on, 
that  he  thus  rules  the  world,  and  decides  every  enterprise  in  it, 
arifes  the  pureft  and  moft  humble  piety,  and  fwoet  peace  of  mind } 
be  our  fituation,  however  arduous.  Let  the  preparations  of  our* 
enemies  be  the  mofb  gigantic,  we  know  that  they  may  imagine  a  vain 
thing  i  and  we  know,  that  if  we  adopt  interceflion,  and  fay^  wnli 
not  thoUf  0  God,  go  forth  xnith  our  hearts  ?  we  are  confederate  with 
an  invincible  ally.  Yet  has  Dr.  Toulmin  aflerted,  that  we  are  not 
£7Kouraged  to  look  uf  to  God  as  the  fatron  of  war,  as  a  being  who  i$ 
to  be  rendered  propitious  by  facrifias  andfajts.  Let  us  recommend 
^o  the  do£lor  cloier  attention  to  bis  bible,  and  difmifs  him  and  his 
difcourfe  with  an  arch  obiervation  to  his  Reviewer ;  what  an  exceUcni 
critic! 

Had  not  Dr.  Toulmin's  cs^ceUent  difcourfe  drawn  me  unawares 
into  a  more  copious  difcufiion  than  I  at  fird  intended,  it  was  my 
defign,  Mr*  Editor,  to  have  entered  largely  into  the  merits  of 
BiOiop.  Pretty  man  and  Profeflbr  Hurdis,  in  oppofttion  to  this  hero 
of  the  Monthly  RevieiA%  But  1  am  apprehenfive  that  I  have  al- 
ready engrofled  aiore  room  in  your  truly  patriotic  journal,  than  yoa 
can  conveniently  fpare.  1  wiU,  tbeifefore,  leave  the  merits  of  the 
Cambridge  ^iihop.to^  plead  for  themfelve^  or  to  be  vindicated,  by 
Ibmf  member  of  his  own  univerfity ;  whil^e  I  beftow  a  {lri£lure  or 
two  on  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Oxford  profeffor.  And  iii;^ 
I  oblerve,  that  in  orde»  to  demon  Urate  the  inferiority  of  the  profeC. 
ibr,  in  a  paiTage  which  is  unqueftionably  original,  the  critic  hasop« 
ppfed  to  him.  a  paffage;  of  Thomfon,  which  is  mi  original^  but  in  a 
great  degree  copied  from  VirgiU  I  refer  your  readers  to  the  cri^* 
tiquc,  aiKi  beg  them  to  take  notice  of  the  following  imitations. 

The  stars  obtafe  emit  a  ihiver'd  ray,* 
Or  frequent  teem  tojboot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 
Snatch*d  in  fliort  eddies,  pJays  ttte  'Wither  d  leaf. 
And  on  the  food  the  daiuiing  feather  floats, 

Seepe  eAamJlenas,  vento  impendente,  vtdebis 
FrMfiiescalo  lahi,  nodtfqtte  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  et  tergo  albefctre  tra&us ; 
Ssepe  levem  paleam,  etfrondesvoHtarocadncas, 
Autfumm4  nantes  m  aqud  colbubrefUtmas.    Georg.  I«  301^ 

With  broaden  d  nojlrtls  to  the  fly  uftumed,  T 

^TCbe  confcious  be\ferfnuffs  the  Qormy  gale, 
huada  coflum 
•    '  Vulpidens,  patulh  capiavit  naribus  auras.         Ibid.  375, 

«  St4lhsMUtfibinfa  mhiur.    Ibid.  395/ 
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Even  as  the  matron,  at  her  "nigktly  tafk,  ; 

With  penfive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  tbrtad. 
The  wafted  taper  and  fbe  crackling  Jlamc 
Toreiill  the  blaj. 

Kec  noBurna  quidem  carpentes  htnfa  puells 
Ntfciv^rc  hyemem ;  tejla  dm  araente  vtderent 
^cintilUtr^  oleum^  et  putres  croacrtfcere  fungoi.       Ibid.  39a 

But  chief,  the  plumy  race, 
Thq  tenants  of  the  (liy^  its  changes  fpeak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs^  where  all  aay  long 
They  picked  their  fcanty/artf,  a  blackening  train 
<^ clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight. 

^  pajlu  decedens  agmine  magno 
Corvorufn  incTCfuit  dcnfis  exerciius  aiis.  Ibid.  381 

Adiduous,  ui  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
PUcs  his  fad  fing, 

ievosexercct  noBua  cantus^  Ibid.  40g 

The  cormorant  on  high 
t^^Js  from  the  deep^  and  /creams  along  the  land* 
Loud  {krieks  the  joaring  hem. 

Cilm  medio  fcleres  revolant  exaiquore  nergif 
X^lamoremquc.  ferunt  ad  littora  ;  cumque  marinx 
In  iicco  ludunt  fulicae  ;  notafque  paiudcs 
Deferit,  atque  altam  fuprd  volat  ardea  nubem.         Ibid.  361 

€ceany  unequal  prefs'd,  with  broken  tide  ' 
And  b&nd commotion  heaved;  while  from  xhejhore 
And/<)rv^-ruftling  mountain  comes  m  voioe — 

petapond 
tncipiunl  agitata  tume/cere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  zxxdin  fragor ;  aut  refonantfa  lotig^ 
Littora  mifcdri,  ct  nemorum  incrcbrefccrc  murmur"^ 

Ibid.  356 

Here  are  mare  than  twenty  fuccefive  lines  of  the  paffage  quoted  by 
the  Monthly  Reviewer  from  Thomfon,  for  which  he  is  mantfeftly 
indebted  to  the  Mantuan  bard.  It  might  be  (hewn  alib^  that  the 
very  beginning  of  the  paflage  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  poet ;  if 
we  except  only  the  (Irange  blunder  of  the  iiQitator,  in  making  the 
moon  rills  hPmed^  in  the  eaft^  at  funfet  \  an  event  which  never  oc« 
curred  in  nature*    But  of  this  enough*  ^ 

Now,  Sir,  did  the  Monthly  Reviewer  knowj  or  did  he  not  knoaf, 
that  thefe  paflages  were  borrowed,  by  the  author  oithe  Seafons^  from 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  If  he  did  not  know  it,  he  will  appear  to  be 
deficient  in  critical  qualifications,  and  his  criticifm  will,  of  opurle^ 
be  contemptible ;  if  he  did  know  it^  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate  injuf« 
^XkCf  in  inftituting  a  comparifon  where  comparifon  ought  not  to  have 
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been  made.  I  am  inclined.  Sir,  to  the  charitable  Gdc,  and  VtrWy 
believe  that  he  did  not  know  it :  for  there  arc  not  want'tng  other 
proofs  of  his  incapacity.  For  inftance ;  the  following  hnt^  fays  he, 
contains  a  violation  of  accent^  ttkick  Could  not  have  paffed  unnoticed 
even  in  a  more  Jlnijked poem : 

*  The  fight  of  Wintcr^s  fuperb  ocean  left'— 

-Thte  fault  imagined  is  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  word  JuperK 
But  let  this  inaccurate  Reviewer  be  informed,  that  nothing  '\i  more 
common,  with  our  bed  poets,  than  this  apparent  tranfpofition  of 
the  accent.  Here  is  Shakefpear.  Let  us  open  him  at  a  veature : 
what  find  wt  ? 

On  hisjhoulder  and  his  ;  her  face  on  fire- 
That  wbich  you  are,  miftrffs  o'  th'  feaft.  Come  on — 
As  your  good  flock  fhall  prolper.  Sir  welcome — 

irinter's  Tale,  Ad  IV.  fc.  iiH 

Did  verily  bear  blood  ?  MafUrly  done 

DittQf  Aft  V.  fc.  iii. 
Again, 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable—^— 

Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hear  fed  in  death 

Hamlet y  ASt  I.  fc.  iv. 
Again, 

In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  your's— 

Many  an  Englifh  ditty,  lovely  well 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree 

Henry  IV.  AB  III.  fc.  L 
Once  more : 

I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profefs — »— 

Maibetli,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

Thefe  are  the  firfl  inibnccs  which  occnr ;  and  it  is  needlcfs  to 
fcek  for  more  in  Shakefpear,  or  in  any  other  poet.  1  recommend 
.them  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  and  alfo  of  the  Britijk 
Critics ;  for  the  latter  were,  not  lopg  fmcc,  extremely  erroneous  in 
their  ©bfcrvationson  Englifh  rythm,  and  (land  in  need  of  corredioa 
and  improvement.  And  if  I  may  be  fo  bold  as  to  chide  even  an 
Anti-Jacobin  Reviewer,  I  will  add,  Mr.  Editor,  that  even  your  own 
remark,  fup ported  by  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  has  more  of 
wantonnelis  than  of  truth.  Judge  for  yourfelf,  whether  that  pro- 
verb might  not  have  been  applied^  with  as  much  propriety,  to  the 
blood-boltered  Banquo  of  Shakefpear,  as  to  the  pafFage  from  Hurdis. 
Yet  will  no  Critic  maimtain  that  the  great  dramatic  poet  fought 
Italianifm^  and  offered  alliterations.  He  has  even  ridiculed  the  prao> 
tice,'  as  we  well  know  from  his  bloody  blameful  blade  that  bravely 
hroaih'd,  &c.  fof  which>  lee  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
kliQiboliered  Banquo^  therefore,  was  accidental ;  and  being  miotfeftly 
niot  a&£kd,  ougiit  to  be  tolcretcd.    I'rrbum ^<*-* 

To 
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To  wafte  no  more  time  in  dwelling  upon  thcfc  hypercritical  mi- 
nutiae, I  (hall  finally  obkrve  that  the  Monthly  Reviewer  of  Dr. 
ilurdis  has  manifcfled  his  want  of  ability,  in  a  more  importa»t  re- 
i^tB.^  by  afcrlbing  delicious  mdody  lo'lliomfon  and  Ahcnfidc,  Wc 
may  faftly  aflert,  bir,  that  dcUcious  melody  is  not  ftriftiy  the  attri- 
bute of  either  of  thofe  poets.  Thorn  ion  had  no  ear  for  mufic.  His 
metre  is  generally  difii cult  and  cnibarrafl'cd.  Take  the  firllfample 
that  occurs. 

Earth's  univerfal  face,  deep  hid  and  thill 

Is  otu  zoild  dazzling  toafle,  that  buries  wide- 


Such  verfe  diiidaias  to  dmbk»     We  may  fay,  in  the  words  of  Shake« 
fpcar, 

'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  (bulling  nag. 

That  line  is,  indeed,  admirably  chara6teriftic  of  the  hard  unmufi* 
cal  manner,  m  which  Thomfon  delights  to  cxprciis  himfelf.  As 
much  2she  laboured  to  be  tardy,  fo  much  did  Akenftde  give  hiralelf 
over  to  velocity.  He  runs,  he  gallops,  he  fties.  Delicious  melody 
is  not  expreffive  of  the  motion  of  either.  If  I  may  draw  comparifoa 
from  an  overture  of  Handel,  I  ftiould  fay  of  the  firft  movement, 
which  is  by  turns  harfti,  abrupt,  harmonious,  heavy,  full  of  wild 
ftarts  and  paufes  ;  this  is  the  JiyU  of  Thomfon  :  1  {hould  fay  of  the 
fugue  which  rapidly  follows,  and  hurries  us  through  the  richeft 
combinations  of  tone,  till  the  ear  is  confounded  and  the  underfland- 
ing  left  far  behind  ;  this  is  theflyU  of  Akenfide :  I  fhould  fay  of  the 
delicate  and  fwect  air  which  fuccecds  this  peal  of  cnthufiafm  ;  this  is  ^ 
delicious  melody^  the  fey  le  of  Milton,  of  Addifon^  of  Rowe, 

I  have  commended  Bifhbp  Prettyman  to  Cantabrigian  vindica- 
tion. I  cannot,  however,  dole  this  htter,  without  acquainting  the 
Critical  Reviewers  to  whom  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  fome  dc-  > 
grte  of  CHANCE  (in  our  Litui^y)  is  j'iiREMP'roRiLy  called  for,* 
that  I  am  far  from-being  cf  the  lame  way  of  thinking.  If  any  men 
^xe peremptory  on  this  head  they  muft  be  Dijenlers,  Were  tneepif- 
copdl  bench  to  "unite  in  promoting  fuch  change,  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  acquire  much  credit  in  the  view  of  the  vat  10 i^  at  larger 
thcv  would  undoubtedly  gratify  the  Diffenters ;  but  let  them  not 
vaimy  imagine  that  they  arc  the  nation  at  large.  Neither  let  Critical 
Reviewers  be  too  forward  in  aflerting,  that  t be  greater  part  of  the. 
members  of  the  bench  (or  church)  wifti  to  liberate  themfelves  from  a 
thraldom,  which  cdnnot  but  be  oaciJionaUy  feh  in  the  morti  ferious  mo- 
mints  of  retirement  j  to  wit,-  the  thraldom  of  orthodox  doctrines  and 
articles^  which  Critical  Reviewers  (alias  Dijfeniers)  wifh  to  bend  to 
their  own  more  liberal  (alias  loofe)  creci  .  The  thraldom  here  com- 
plained of,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  never  felt;  though  acsuflomcd  to 
•Jiear  the  petulant  cavils  of  Diflfentcrs  from  my  childhood.  When- 
ever their  invetlives  have  made  an  imprcflion  upon  me,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  books,  and  efpecially  tp  the  Scriptures,  for  better  inflruc- 
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tion*    The  more  I  have  read,  and  the  more  I  read^  the  more  I  dnw 
near  to  perfefi:  coincidence  with  that  church  to  which  I  belongs 
Her  Liturgy  is  admirable.     I  do  not  commend  it,  becaufe  I  am, 
bound  to  ule  it,  but  becaufe  I  know  it  to  be  admirable.    I  have  dilir 
gently  compared  it  with  every  improved  Liturgy  which  has  been  put 
intQ  my  hands  ;  and  I  think  it  highiy  delerving  of  preference.  No* 
thing  diljgufts  me  more,  than  that  young  puppies  in  divinity  niould, 
at  any  time,  dare  to  foifl  tbeir  high-flown  periods^  into  that  fimplei, 
humble,  ana  expredivQ  drain  of  prayer,  which  runs  thro'ugh  it. 
The  Anierifra^  form  did  not  amend  itfelf  by  departing  from  the  let* 
ter  of  it ;   ^fid  I  have  fmce  had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  (be  many  fancied 
improvements  in  that  Liturgy,  blotted  o^t  by  the  Americans  them- 
fclves.     Nevcrthelefs,  I  will  not  usaintain  that  it  is  a  compodtioa 
free  from  every  defied.     The  compilers  of  it  were  not  divine,  but 
human  \  they  were  learned,  devout,  and  fenfible^  but  not  infpired. 
They  produced}  therefore,  a  work  of  man  ;  and  what  work  of  man 
have  w^  ever  feen,  which  (like  the  work^  of  God)  would  bear  the 
llrift  fcrutiny  of  th^  microfcope  ?    But  the  fpecks  and  blemifiies, 
vhich  appear  in  iti  aipe  of  no  great  importance.     Perhaps  fome  few 
chapters  might  be,  with  propriety,  bani(hed  from  the  ierics  of  Sun- 
day leflbns^  and  others  fubftitut^  in  their  plac^  \  for  though  tho 
former  may  always  be  moral  and  inftn^flivei  they  are  not  always 
decent*     For  the  fame  rcafon,  the  matrimonial  fervicc  might  be  rc- 
vifed  and  corrcded.  But  he  who  thinks  he  can  impro ver  our  XiXany, 
or  our  Communion  and  JBunWfcrvices  (the  latter  ot  which  I  well  re- 
member to  have  been  made  the  fubjeQ  of  inve£live  in  a  Prefbyterian 
*pulpit)  has  the  vanity  to  believe  he  can  atchiev4S  impofiibiUties.  In- 
deed the  manual  of  Common  Prayer.^  of  the  Church,  of  England, 
viewed  with  a  proper  refped  to  its  genenl  merits,  whether  can^ 
valTed  as  to  its  confqnance  with  the  Scriptures^^  or  brought  to  the 
teft  as  expreflive  of  the  duties  and  wants  of  mankind,  is  incompara* 
ble.     If  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers  have  fuch  confidence 
in  their  fuperior  difcemment,  as  to  imagine  that  they  can  draw  up  \ 
form  of  greater  excellence,  and  liable  to  fewer  exceptions,  \  can- 
didly promife  them,  Mr.  Editor,  that  i  will  be  one  of  the  fvrft  tq 
adopt  it.     That  they  may  not  fail  in  their  enterprize,  \  will  allowi 
them  to  call  to  their  af&flance  the  whole  Kirl^  of  Scotland,  an^the 
vhole  haft  of  extempore  prayer -rfpinners.  wherever  difperfed. 

•  ACADJEIMICUS, 

MISCELLANIES.. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SIR 

IN  reviewing  a  pamphlet  on  the  scarcity,  written  by  the  Revet:en4 
/.  Maliam,  Vicar  of  Helm,  Dorset,  you  have  very  properly  re? 
proved  the  authors  for  having  spoken  of  harley-breaJ,  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  implies  that  it  is  an  unwholesome  diet.  A  Clefgyman 
pught  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  than  to  advance 
(^^)clrine  so  contrary  to  truth  s   ^speciallv  at  a  time  when  an  evil 
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pv^udice  of  this  kind  will  be  at&ndcd  withg^eat  injnry  and  incon* 
venience  to  the  world  at  large.  As  I  am  anxious  tliat  a  contrary 
opinion  should  be  established,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  conducting 
Mi,  Maiham  through  the  Scriptures  for  that  purpotte ;  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy,  it  by  means  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  a  proper  degree  of  publicity  be  given  to  arguments, 
which  cannot  £&il,  with  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  remove  every  doubt 
pf  the  wholesomeness  of  bread  made  ^  barley. 

lutt  Mr.  Maiham  first  adxompany  me  into  the  Syrian  harvest  field. 
The  bmrl^  han>est,  which,  it  m\i9t  be  observed,  is  in  that  climate 
BUiny  weeks  earher  thun  the  njobeat  harvest,  shall  be  just  commeno 
log.  It  is,  bynikture,a  season  of  great  heat;  there  being  no  showers 
to  allay  the  excessive  warmth  of  these  regions,  during  five  or  six 
months  oi  Summer.     Such,  indeed,  was  its  extreme  sultriness,  that, 
while  the  hpsband  of  Judith  stood  cwrseeing  them  that  bmtnd  sheaves  tm 
ihe  fieU,  we  are  ihformed  that  the  heat  came  itp<m  his  head,  and  he 
fell  m  his  bed  and  died.     In  like  manner,  the  child  of  the  Shunamite 
raeat  tut  to  his  father  to  the  reapers ;  and  he  said  tmtohis  father,  Afyhead, 
my  head.     By  the  father's  order  he  was  carried  to  his  mother,  and  h 
sat  OH  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  Med.     In  a  climate  so  destructive  to 
those  who  were  spectators  only  of  the  labours  of  harvest,  let  us  in- 
quire what  kind  of  provision  was  prepared  for  the  »oor  reajtersf-^ 
Toil,  under  such  circumstances,  must  speedily  exhaust  the^most 
robust;  and  wholesome  and  nutritive  diet  must  be  frequently  ad- 
ministered. What  this  diet  usually  was.  We  immediately  understand 
from  the  book  of  Ruth,  when  Boaz  says  to  Ruth,  '  At  meal  time 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  M^  bread  and  dijt  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar. 
And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers,  and  he  reached  her /tarched  Cbrn,  and 
she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed  and  left*     '^o^  parched  com,  which  Boaz 
here  gives  to  his  fair  gueSt,  in  preference  to  the  bread  and  vinegar, 
and  which  she  manifestly  receives  as  a  favour,  was  no  other  thari 
green  ears  of  barley  dried  by  the  fire.     Upon  such  provision  are  the 
reapers  of  Boaz,  and  Boaz  himself,  contented  to  fe^d.     And  such 
is  the  estimation,  in  which  famine  has  taught  Ruth  to  hold  provision 
of  this  kind,  that,  when  she  has  eaten  and  is  sufficed  and  has  left, 
«he  reserves  the  remainder  for  her  mother  v^ho  is  absent.     Indeed,  it  waS 
to  obtai9  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  mother,  that  she  ventured 
into  the  field  to  glean  the  loose  ears  of  barley 4-  And  when  Boaz  com* 
mands  his  young  men  to  let  fall  some  of  the  handfuls  on  purpose  for  her, 
and  leave  them  that  she  ntay  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not,  his  charity  is 
a  lively  proof  that  barlg^  h  a  valuable  bread.  Her  collecting  the  corn 
with  so  much  care,  and  immediately  beating  it  out  of  the  ear,  proves 
that  it  was  to  be  dried  by  the  fire  without  delay,  that  it  was  to  be 
converted  into  parched  com  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  mother. 
The  subsequent  present  of  Boaz  also,  wh^n  he  gave  her  from  the 
threshing-ioor  jpp  measures  ^barley,  ^s  a  token  of  his  esteem,  clearly 
manifests  the  value  of  the  grain.     We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that 
file  extraordinary  care  taken  in  reaping  the  barley  and  binding  it  in 
tkentes,  k  no  feeble  proof  ^t  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
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Let  our  atteniion  next  dwell  on  that  particular  point  of  sacred  hm 
iory  where,  having  left  the  wildf^nicss  in  which  they  have  lived  forty 
years  upon  manna,  the  Isnielites  pass  through  the  Jordan,  and  arrive 
m  the  promised  land.     It  was  in  the  lirae  of  6arlty  harvest.   On  the 
tenth  day  of  t/te  month  JM,  they  encamped  in  the  east  border  of  Jeri- 
cho, on  ihe  fourteenth  they  observed  t/icjuusavn;  and  on  the  morrow 
after  the  passover  "  they  did  eat  the  old  corn  of  the  land  and  parched 
com  in  the  selfsame  day.'  The  divine  historian  adds,  that "  the  manna 
erased  on  the  morning  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn,  neither  had 
the  chiUrxn  <f  Israel  manna  any  more*    Here  a  very  singular  transition 
i«  made  in  the  diet  of  this  numerous  people.  By  tlie  express  appoint- 
ment of  God,  a  luxurious  provision  is  withdrawn  ;  and  they  are  left 
to  subsist  on  the  remaindej-  of  the  last  year's  grain,  and  iha parched 
barky  pf  (he  new  year.     They  quit  what  the  Psalmist  stiles  the  food 
ef  angels y  for  ear t  of  green  harlty  dried  hy  ilte  fire — tiie  com  ef  heaven f  for 
■what  Mr.  Malhara  is  unwilling  to  allow  to  be  a  \vhi)lesome  com  of 
earth.     And  yet,  much  as  they  were  disposed  to  complain,  we  are 
not  informed  of  a  single  murmur,  upon  this  occasion,  throughout 
all  their  tribes.   Breadof  this  kind  wa3,  on  the  contrary,  so  accept- 
able at  all  times  to  an  Isiaelite,  that  when  Abigail  makes  haste  to. 
iftppcase  the  resentment  of  David,  who  is  resolved  to  extermijiate 
flie  whole  house  of  her  husband,  she  brings  with  her  as  a  present, 
amoijig  other  provisions,  five  measures  <f  fiarched  com.     The  same 
David,  when  a  youth,  was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  camp  of  Saal» 
to  carry  a  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  food  to  his  three  brothers  iti 
the  army.     And  previous  to  tiiat  battle  iu  which  his  son  Absalom  ia^ 
slain,  when  bis  friends  furnish  him  (David)  and  his  army  with  sup- 
'    plies,  we  read  of  tlicir  presenting  to  him  barley  in  the  grain,  as  well 
as  dried  by  the  fire.     The  soldier,  therefore,  a<;  well  as  the  labourer 9 
was  in  the  land  of  Israel  supp^ir ted,  in  part,  at  least,  by  z^harhy  diet : 
oflficcrs  of  rank,  and  even  the  King  himself ^  did  not  disdain  it;  for  we 
are  expressly  informed  that ///tf^Wi7^«<:/y*/7;cWc«7if,  &:c.  &c.  were 
"  for  DiFvidand  the  Jiecjile  that  vrrc  'Uiith  him  /•  eat,  fyr  they  said—- 7Ar 
jieo/ile  ishungty,9ii\d  weary,  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness/'     Persons 
of  every  description,  indiscriminalely,  ted  upon  this  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  diet.     When    the  man  of  Baalshalisha  brought   to    the 
prophet    Elisha   bread  of  the  frsfffuits,    t*xcnty  loaves    rf.    barley^ 
and  full  ears  of  com  (barley  without  doubt)  in  the  husk,  the  prophc.t 
inst^mtly  commands  him.  Give  unto  thefico/tle  that  thry  may  eat.     So  he 
set  it  before  them,  and  tJiey  did  eat.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
ipriests,  in  like  mamier,  consumed  the  oll'erings  of  t,\\e  first-fruits  i. 
after  they  bad  been  presented,  and  after  a  small  portion  of  ihem  bad 
been  burned  upon  the  altar.    Such  oflcrings,  at  the  4in}e  o^  the  Pass- 
over, must  have  been  wholly  if  barley  ;  and  consequently,,  the  priest- 
hood must  have  entirely  subsisted,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  upon 
j^reen  ears  of  barley  dried  by  the  fire,  even  corn  beaten  ofti  of  full  earJ, 
upon  which  oil  had  been  ])0urcd  previous  to  its  presentation.     VVe^ 
inay  add,  that  the  strict  injunction  of  the  law,  that  no  person  ii^ 
]srael  should  #a/  ^read,  nor  parched  coin,  nor  green  eafj  of  th^  n«^ 
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lurrvest,  lill  stick  oferings  had  been  presented,  clearly  implle*,  iKat 
the  com  of  the  hmley-hzxwest  was  no  sooner  reaped,  (ban  it  wa« 
nade  use  of  by  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  injiour  as  in  the^^ini 
both  gratn  and  /itieti, 

•Nor  vras  the  custom  of  living  upon  barlry  peculiar  to  the  Israelites, 
For  when  Hiram,  King  of  T}re,  made  a  treaty  with  Solomon,  tlie 
term?  of  which  specified  that  Solomon  should  funiish  Hiram  with 
f mi  for  kit  kouskolJ,  we  find  that  he  sent  him  an  equal  portion  of 
wheat  and  bar  ley.  The  Prince,  therert)re,and  the  people  of  Tyre  (a 
city,  which  is  said  to  have  heaped  vfi  silver  as  tkedust,  and  fine  gold  a» . 
ike  mire  tf  the  streets — a  city,  wlwe  ma  chants  'were  Princes,  ftnd  her 
trqffiektrs  the  htmurahk  rf  the  earth — ^a  city,  which  took  the  cedars  rf 
Lebamm  for  her  mastsy  made  the  benches  of -her  ships  of  ivory,  and 
spread  the  fine  embroidered  linen  of  Egypt  for  her  sails)  were  sup* 
jKuted  in  a  great  measure  by  barlty. 

To  shew  tiiat  other  nations  made  the  like  use  of  thi^  grain,  we 
may  observe,  that  when  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  overcame  the  Ammo^ 
nitts,  he  exacted  f)f  them  an  equal  portion  of  wheat  and  batlfy^ 
nanoiely,  ten  thousand  measures  of  each ;  which  were  annually  paid 
for  three  years.  The  ability  of  the  one  to  answer  so  large  a  demand, 
and  the  desire  of  tlie  other  to  be  so  liberally  supplied,  is  proof 
sufficient^  tliat  the  two  grains  were  equally  esteemed,  smd  used 
by  both  nations,  for  the  purposes  of  bread. 

That  a  high  value  was  set  on  barley  by  the  Israelites,  becomes 
immediately  evident  from  a  passage  in  Leviticos;  where  Moses 
says,  that  an  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  9Xj^  shekels  tf  silver. 
For  if  the  ^omrr  contained  about  seventy-five  gallons  emdfive  pintSy  and 
thexj^ib/was  in  value  about /ttw  shillings  and  fomt^fience farthing,  it 
must  follow  that  the  barley  was  not  wortli  less  than  tmdve  shillings 
arndsix-fience  per  brts/ieL 

A  price  so  high  being  set  on  a  commodity  so  common,  we  at  - 
once  discover  the  reason  why  it  was  carefully  fcahed  and  hound  in 
sheaves ;  it  was  extremely  valuable,  being  one  ot  the  main  pillars 
of  man's  existence.  Hence  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  sturdy  in- 
^delity  of  the  nobleman,  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  at  the 
aiege  of  Samaria;  who,  upon  being  informed  by  the  prophet 
£lisha,  that  on  the  morrow  tivo  measures  of  barley  should  sell  for  a 
shekel,  deemed  it  utterly  impossible,  unless  the  Lord  should  makt- 
windows  in  heaven.  This  was,  indeed,  so  much  less  than  the  price 
of  Moses,  that  if  we  estimate  the  seah  ai  I'upo  gallons  and  four  AintT, 
a  huskei  ^  barley  must  have  been  sold  fof  about  three  shiHings  andnine- 
fence,  % 

Tlie  value  of  barley  in  Syria  being  so  great  as  Moses  has  slatjt> 
it  to  be,  we  perceive  why  Absalom  was  ao  ready  to  set  fire  to  the 
karleyfield  of  Joab«  A  greater  injury  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
Vo  have  ofiered,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment..  He  destroyoct  what 
be  knew  to  be  very  valuable  property ;  a  field  of  barley,  ready  to 
be  rea[x?d  and  dried  by  the  fire  for  immediate  sustenance.  Ha^l  \% 
jiot  been  ri/u  for  the  sickle,  he?  would  in  vain  have  attempted  U\ 
i4fnf  \i  i  apd  \f  it  was  yet  itmndingy  ioab  had  many  weeks  to  wait, 
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before  be  could  repair  the  loss  of  it  by  the  commeneement  of  (m 
noieat'haTvest  it  we  sup})09e  that  a  time  of  famine  preceded  tbc 
act,  it  was  impossible  for  Absalom  to  have  been  goilty  of  a  IrcsspaM 
more  cnuel  and  provoking.  1 1  seems,  indeed^  that  Joab  never 
forgave  it.  He  continued  to  be  tlie  enemy  of  Absalom  ever  after- 
wards. And  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
deliberately  tbrust  him  through  the  heart ;  though  he  had  been 
commanded  to  spare  his  life,  and  was  reminded  (immediately  beibrd 
tie  killed  him)  of  the  king's  special  order^  hctvare  that  none  twck  the 
jfvung  man  yJha/cm. 

Thus  far  wc  have  attended  only  to  the  older  scriptures.  If  Mr. 
Malham  will  now  suffer  me  to  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  he  will 
find  that  arguments  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  weight,  in  favour 
of  the  grain  which  he  has  depreciated,  zaay  be  derived  from  thai 
quarter.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  i^rst,  for  conviction,  to  those 
passages,  where  we  are  informed  that  the  disciples,  being  huugiy 
9nd  having  occasion  to  pass  tiirougii  standing  cwn,  began  to  pluck  the 
ears^of  it,  aft  J  to  faf,  riMinj^  them  in  iheir  hands.  The  objection  im- 
mediately raised  by  the  Pharisees,  that  they  did  what  was  wdavful, 
seems  to  rest  chictly  on  a  fact  to  be  understood,  that  the  wave  sheaf 
oi  iha  first  fi'uitsh^d  not  been  offered;  before  which  time  Moses  had 
ibrbidd'en  the  Hebrews  to  taste  ev^u  of  the  green  eara^  If  (his  coin 
elusion  be  allowed  (and  it  is  not  a  ne^v  one)  th(:  time  of  the  disciples 
gatliering  \X\q  corn  must  have  been  a  little  previous  to  the  berbining 
pf  ^^/^harvcsL ;  and  the  grain,  which  they  were  desirou-s  oteating« 
must  of  course  have  been  harley.  But  whether  it  was  barley  or  not> 
ve  have  j^ood  reason  to  believe  that  bread  made  ot  that  grain  was 
their  constant  food,  aiKl  the  food  of  our  Lord  himself,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion^  let  us  consider  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
Jive  thousands  It  appears  from  Si.  Mark  and  St.  Luke«  that  the  bread 
used  on  tl)is  occasion,  was  bread  which  the  disciples  had  brought 
with  i\vnn\  f 91- tJieir  <ywn  eating ;  and  St.  John  has  very  particularly  in* 
formed  as,  that  it  consisted  ofjkv  iarley  loaves*  Observe,  then, 
that  it  is  for  ir£ad  of  barky  our  Lord  gvves  thauks ;  that  il  is  bread  of 
iarliy  which  he  bidstSy  breaks,  and  distributes,  first  to  the  disciples, 
and  by  means  of  the  disciples  to  the  multitude.  The  whole  Jfive 
thousa9iU  besides  "j^men  and  children ^  thankfully  eat  of  this  barley  diet, 
and  are  satisHcrd.  And  such  is  the  value  of  this  species  of  bread,  in 
the  sight  of  him  who  created  it  as  he  distributed  it,  and  who  could 
have  created  more,  that  lie  commands  his  disciples  to  gather  ufs  the 
fragments  which  remain,  that  nothing  be  kst.  No  one  who  bestows 
proper  consideration  on  this  fact,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  whether 
bariey  be  wholesome  and  nutritive,  and  proper  for  the  most  iaboriott« 
classes  of  mankind.  Had  our  Lord,  who  knew  ^1  things,  been 
sensible  that  the  bread  which  he  gave  away  was  unwholesomo,  am) 
communicated  but  little  nourishment,  he  certainly  would  not  hav« 
distributed  it  in  compauwit  upo»  lOCO  ^fho  were  viea^y  andfamt  by 
pursuing  him. 

Such  are  the  arguments.  Sir,  which  the  scrihtures  afford  us  in  snp^ 
port,  of  the  use  of  boil^  hi  brfa4.    I  bt^a^Iy  rccoii^nead  them  ta 
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^e  altention  of  Mr.  Malham :  and  if  I  was  near  htm,  I  sboald  Ixs 
very  desirous  of  proposing  to  bim  qw^  serious  question.  It  is  lliis. 
Since  li  is  so  manifest,  that  karltyhread  v/zs  the  provision  which  tiie 
|ii€ciples  had  privately  taken  with  them,  for  the  use'' of  their  divins 
inaster  and  themselves;  is  it  not  an  inference  which  may  fairly  Bq 
(derived  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  for  a  sufiicient  supply 
^  of  this  karl^  diiet  our  Ix>rd  taught  ihem  to  pray  when  they  said« 

PXVE  us  THIS    DAY    Ot'R    DAILY    BBEAD?      Whether    it  WdS   Of 

was  not,  it  is  certainly  the  business  o{  apostles  tp  reconcile  their  con- 
gregations to  the  use  of  this  despised  grain^  and  not  to  countenance 
prejudices  against  it.  If  rtluctance  and  n^urmuring  prevail  with  tlie . 
multifude,  they  should  be  taught,  th^t  though  fed  with  harlot  they 
are  still  fed  as  God  led  his  only  ^gotten  Son,  and  the  children  ^  Abraham 
}iif friend. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  arguments  of  xorrA/ authority ;  sufficient 
(o  remove  doubt  anc}  hesitation  from  every  judicious  mind.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  weaker  brethren,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  throw  in|{ 
into  the  scale  a  deduction  or  two  o^hlain  common  sense,  in  aid  of  what 
i  have  already  advanced.  And  first  I  wilj  observe,  that  barley  is  tlio 
principal  food  of  many'  of  the  eastern  nations  to  this  day.  Such  \% 
their  confidence  in  its  virtues,  that  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Pocock 
that  the  camel  itself  is  subsisted  upon  hordeum  hcxasticmm.  This  is 
fio  newandsillv  custoip,  ^ot  barley  was  anciently  given,  by  the  wise 
king  Solomon  Iiimself,  to  hh  horsey  and  dromrdatiet;  as  you  will  find 
}}y  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.  And  where,  let 
|ne  ask,  shall  we  find  //orsex  in  higher  condition,  than  in  the  posses- 
sion of  English  brewers  P  Inquire  for  the  cause  of  their  thrivii\g  so 
Readily,  an^  who  will  pot  impute  it  to  iAie  grains,  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
hausted kuiksof  malt  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  feed?  Ajid 
if  the  exhausted  hush  of  barl^  are  so  mUrilive,  who  can  doubt  of 
the ^(0»r  bein^  much  more  so?  Accordingly,  we  experience  that 
infusions  of  this  grain  form  alone  a  powerful  and  substantial  alimenL 
|t  is  alsi^  possessed  of  a  wondcrtul  medicinal  property,  and  wa% 
found  by  Captain  Cook  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mariner,  ia 
\a%  longest  voyages,  from  tlie  most  fatal  of  maritime  diseases. 
What  room  then  is  there  to  believe^  that  it  will  not  be  salutary  as 
|)read  ? 

If  by  these  arguments  it  is  plain,  that  barky  poay  be  eaten  withoufe 
fear,  and  even  with  cpnfidept  assurance  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  ^ 
food ;  I  will  undertake  to  suggest  a  means  of  enlarging  our  stock 
pf  wholesome  provisions^  which  may  render  it  unnecessary  for  u^- 
to  rely  upon  importation.  Suppose  that  such  a  degree  of  scarcity 
pvertakes  usj,  that  it  shall  b^  proper  to  represent  to  the  labourer  and 
to  the  mechanic,  whose  table  affprds  only  bread  and  beer,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  part  with  one  or  the  other.  Witlv)ut 
^ira^/ they  certainly  cannot  exist,  without  beer  they  may.'   Is  it  not 

Slain,  therefore,  that  by  stopping  the  breweries,  a^great  and  whole- 
)me  additiop  would  be  made  to  the  bread  of  the  land  ?  Let  it  not 
)»e  imagined  that  the  poor  would  suffer  exceedingly  by  such  a  stop-' 
pase^  and  be  consequently  exasperated  by  it,    Tnej  who  suppose. 
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her  tobc  jn  Ir.ii«pcriiib1e  netx-sary  of  lift:  wilh  the  low^r  orders  of 
ncjcietv,  have  \et  to  Iv-arn  h.)w  the  lower  orders  live.     In  lact,  heer 
Ins  been  lon^  an  article  so  <  ostly,  as  i;ot  to  be  witliin  their  reach. 
The  tea-/iot  ha.  taJ^tin  pl.irc  of  the  mug,  al  every  meal  oi*i  he  peasant^ 
£u»ity ;  such  per 'ior.s,  therefore,  will  ht:  IcaU  of  all  affix  tod  by  the 
stoppjige  of  breweries.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  brewing  of  malt 
was  pre*'ented,  lliey  would  !>e  certain  of  a  very  large  supply  of 
|rriDd  bread,  witho-it  any  sacrll'icc  on  their  part.     How  large  a  sup- 
pK  such  a  measure  would  produce,  we  n:ay  pretty  well  ascertain 
hy  calcofation.     At  present,  how  df>es  man  live?     We  will  say, 
(hat  hi^  mode  ofcultiv;tin^his  land  isiinifirraly  tlie  same;  that  he 
sows  'ishcat  m  the  first  year,  barley  in  the  second,  oats  in  the  third ; 
acmi,  after  coaling^  hi>  land  with  manure,  sows  ':vkeat,  barky,  and 
MTf  ,.  lu  succession,  again.     Bv  such  a  sclM?me  of  hu^^bandrv,  is  it 
rot  mauHest  tliat  1:^*  <;<>w^  his  land  but  once  in  three  years,  for  tne  pur- 
pose cf  raising  h(adfcrhin:sflfT     In  the  second  year  he  grows  drink 
l«v  hts  tablcj  and  some  >Jiare  of  grain  for  Ins  swine:  in  the  third 
Ycar  he  provides  only  lor  his  Iwses.     Now  this  is  certainly  very  bad 
ccconomy .     '£11-9 years  at  least,  out  of  the  //•;  ee,  ought  to  be  made  to 
laise  food  fjr  his  owa  consumption.     If  then  barly  be  made  use  of 
as  meat  instead  of  drhrk,  is  it  not  manifest  that  he  will  grow  for  his 
own  table  twice  a;  much  bread  as  he  before  did  ?  And  will  he  not  ob- 
tain in  the  first  ts^ years  as  much  solid  provision  from  his  har\'est- 
iickl^  as  lie  hav^therto  reaped  in  six  years?    Ti^e  sound  policy, 
therefore,  of  preventing  barhy  from  being  converted  into  beery  when 
fberc  is  actually  a  scarcity  oi' bread,  must  be  obvious.     If  ^<:/  must 
be  had,  let  brewers  be  compelled  to  make  it  from  sugars;  or  at  least 
let  tbcm  be  confined  to  the  use  of  such  barley  only  as  they  shall 
import.     If  such  restrictipns  should  be  found  to  bear  hard  upon  cer- 
tain individuals,  I  shall  yet  be  of  opinion,  \\\:iX  gentral  presei-vatiotr 
ooglit  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  JtarticuJar  coovnienje. 

If  these  obsemtions,  Mr.  Editor,  should  appear  to  you  and  your 
readers  to  be  of  some  consequence,  1  shall  be  ha])py  in  the  re- 
flection, that,  by  not  suppressing  tliem,  I  have  been  useful  to  my 
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Tithes  no  B^&  to  Agricultural  Improvem»kt. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, 

BRING  n  finccrc  friend  to  the  King  and  the  Church  of  England,  I 
(when  an  undcrgraduarc  at  Oxford)  took  in  rheBritith  Cricicpn 
its  firil  cftaWinimcnt,  and  iiiil  continue  that  publication ;  but  having 

5;rcat  obligacions  to  Mr.  Jo.ieb's  writings,  from  which  I  have  derived 
bch  convKlion  of  the  great  truths  of  Chriftianity,  that  I  believe  m^ 
faith  rhtrrein  will  not  enfily  be  (haken,  I  was  furprifed  that  thcfc  crittQS 
fl;otdd  uciC  with  ridlcalc  the  an,ilogy  pointed  our  by  thut  learned  wri« 
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tf :  :  hail  ihey  confuted  his  arguments,  well  and  good ;  the  world  would 
have  gained  by  the  deleft  ion  of  fophiltry,  and  ihe  eftablifhmcnt  of  tlie  / 
miih ;  but  affcrtion  being  no  argument,  1  confider  their  oppoTition  to  Mr^ 
Jones  as  proceeding  from  the  groundlcfs  prejudice  entertained  even  by 
men  in  other  refpeSs  candid,  againft  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Huichinibn, 
Hearing,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  treated  with  greater  refpcft 
In  your  Review,  I  determined  to  fend  for  one  of  your  Numbers,  ana 
nm  fo  well  pleafed with  yonr  publication,  tJiat  I  have  fent  for  it  from  its 
commencement,  and  propofc  continuing  it  as  long  as  I  perceive,-  tlut 
the  fame  proper  fpirit  remains  which  firft  adtuatcd  it ;  of  which  1  per- 
ceive, at  prdTent,  no  failure.    Your  obfervaiions  on  Tithes  are  admir- 
able, and  it  is  en  this  fubjed^,  I  wifti  to  addrcfs  you.     I  have  beea 
much  affifledby  your  arguments  on  this  long  contefted  point ;  but  theic 
is  one  truth  which  I  with  you  boldly  to  fpeak  out.  It  has  been  aflertel 
(and  it  is  no  more  than  an  affercion)  that  tithes  arc  an  obflacle  to  the 
improvement  in  agriculture :  now.  1  will  afTerr,  in  direft  contradklion 
to  thiii,  that  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  their  prelenc 
tenure,  and,  of  confequence,  ought  not  to  obftrud  but  to  further  any 
agricultural  improvement.     1  fhall  now  give  you  my  fads  on  which  I 
ground  my  aflertion.  Whe;n  I  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  my  living,  a 
little  more  than  five  years  ago,  I  continued  the  cuftom  long  prevalent 
in  this  pari(h,  and  indeed  in  this  county,  where  .tithes  are  in  ci.riceJ 
hands i  which  is  to  view  the  tithes  and  ofier  them  to  the  feveral  far- 
mers on  whofe  grounds  they  grow.     1  did  fo,  and  drew  the  tithes  of 
iJ&^  yj"W  who  refufed  ;    and  mark  the  confequence.     I  kept  an  exact 
account  of  thefc  tithes,  and,  after  deducing  the  expence  of  loading, 
threihing,  and  marketing,  (heavy  to  me,  hecaufe  I  had  cvcjy  thing 
to  hire,  but  which  would  have  been  little  or  nothing  to  the  fatmei) 
I  nearly  doubled  the  fum  at  which  I  offered  them  to  the  firmcrs.     I 
do  therefore  maintain,  that  had  I  drawn  ali  my  tttha  I  (hould  have 
nearly  doubled  my  living  ;  had  I  h;Ki  my  own  horfes,  &^c.  more  tha^ 
doubled  it.     The  farmers  ought  not  to  have  complained,  becaufc  ther 
had  an  offer  of  that  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  for  which  they  pay 
no  rent,  and  whkh  when  they  refufc  they  do  fo,  hecaufe  they  are  noK 
willing  to  take  them,  unlefs  they  are  certain  that  they  will  prove  what 
th^  call  ivel!  'worth  the  money.  Now  1  do  fay,  that  no  method  which 
can  be  adopted  will  prove  fo  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  the  prefent 
mode,  unlets  the  Clergyman  be  deprived  of  h'is  dues,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  (he  wilh,  at  the  bottom,  in  all  the  plans  of  commutation  :— • 
this  fufpicion  fully  accounts  for  the  Clergyman's  backwardncfs  incoa* 
fcnting  to  an  cquiviilent,  which,  if  really  foj  ought  to  be  much  mote 
produ6Uv€  to  him  than  his  prefent  benefit.     At  the  prefent  moment, 
from  the  high  price  of  corn,  the  gains  to  the  farmer,  from  the  tithes, 
ixrafi  be  immenfe  ;  for  which,  as  1  faid  before,  he  pays  no  rent,  and  to 
which  he  has  no  legal  claim.     The  tithes  this  year  are  let,  in  general, 
in  this  county  at  little  or  no  advance.  Could  an  eqiiivalcm  be  adopted,' 
is  it  noi  clear,  that  the  farmers  ought  to  pay  this  .yearf  twice,  iKiy^ 
three  times  the  fums  which  th^y  pay  at  prefent?.  For  had  the  tiilis 
becn^Iiawn  thegain^  to  the  Ckrgycaan  wt}uld  liave  boco  in  tbat^pro^ 
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portion  ttiort  than  he  now  receives ;  and  yet  the  SurvcyOrt  of  cdiintiel 
leprefcnt  tithes  as  a  grievance !  1  think  that  if  you  vircrc  to  difcufs  l3r* 
Anderfon's  arguments  (or  rather  groundlefs  aflertions)  agairift  tithes> 
ou  would  do  great  fervicey  as  his  publication  is  very  generally  read 
jy  Gentlemen  who  wi(h  t6  commence  farmers,  and  does  great  mifchitf 
to  minds  already  but  too  ill -prejudiced  on  this  fubjedl.  This  man^'^t 
believe,  aflerts  that  if  the  Clergy  were  not  content  with  afmall  com- 
pofition  for  their  tithes,  the  farmers,  would  be  mined.  If  this  b^ 
^a,  it  furely  does  not  prove  that  tithes  are  a  burden,  but  that  rents 
are  too  high.  Indeed,  the  farmers,  in  general,  are  well  convinced  that 
the  tithes  are  underlet,  but  raife  their  voice  againft  them,  becaofe  ihcy 
confider  them  in  the  light  of  a  tax  and  not  of  a  property ;  and,  there- 
ferey  imagine  that  they  would  have  their  farms  at  their  prefent  rents 
%ere  the  tithes  abolifhed ;  but  tell  them,  that  there  is  a  plan  to  com. 
mute  them,  by  which  the  Clerg]^  will  receive  to  the  utmofi  'what  is 
due  to  them  (and  if  they  do  not,  an  injuftice  will  be  done  them),  I 
dare  venture  to  aflert,  diat  they  will  prefer  the  prefent  mode.  They 
muft  know,  that  when  land  is  let  tithe^free,  the  landlord  adds  to  his 
lent  more  than  they  would  pay  to  the  Glerg>'man,  a  proof  of  which  I 
am  acquainted  with,  where  the  Clergyman  waves  his  right  of  receiving 
tithe  for  leven  years  from  land  lately  inclofedj  being  unwilling  to  fub« 
jecl  himfelf  to  a  conteft  at  law ;  and  what  is  the  confequenoe  ?  The 
landlord  hearing  of  this  has  added  to  his  rent,  for  feven  years,  as  much 
«s  he  thinks  thde  tithes  are  worth  ;  fo  that  the  tenant  reoeives  no  ad« 
rantage,  the  Clergyman  lofes  by  his  forbearance,  and  the  landlord 
takes  what  he  never  purchafed  ;  and  to  which  he  has  no  claim.  I  know* 
of  no  objef^ion  to  the  drawing  of  tithe  but  the  taking  away,  once  ia 
ten  years,  the  ftraw  of  the  pari(h  ;  but  this  ft  raw  is  conitdered  by  the 
tenant  as  of  fuch  little  confequencc  to  him,  that  he  almoft,  invariably^ 
tells  the  tithe  ftraw  when  he  purchafes  his  tithes.  This  pradlice  is  fo 
prevalent,  that  many  landlords  have  reftrid^ed  them  from  (o  doing ;  but 
even  admitting  the  utmoft  force  of  this  objedion,  the  manure  is  not  loft 
to  the  country,  but  frequently  turns  out  to  better  account  by  its  bein^r 
fent  to  towns,  from  whence  it  returns,  much  richer  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  I  thus  have  troubled  you,  at  length,  wiihing  yea 
(}q|dly  to  aflert  what  is  undoubtedly  true ;  that  tithes,  fo  far  froid 
being  an  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  agricultiire,  tend  to  promote 
its  progrefs,  if  a  property  let  at  a  low  itnt  has  that  tendency  \  of 
which,  indeed,  I  have  my  doubts* 

I  am  your  humble  fervant, 

A   No£.THVMBB&IiANI>  RbCTOB* 


SCHISM  Atti>.SCHIS»L1TICS. 

IN  the  laft  volume  of  our  Review,  p.  90,  at  the  conclufen  of  m 
letter  iigned  Mi/o-RrparJ,  relative  to  the  Schifmatical  condoft  of 
ilieLodoier  of  St.  George's,  Soiubwark^  we  promifed,  in  a  fotuit 

Namber^ 
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)4tif&ber,  to  offer  fdme  obfenrations  of  our  own  apon  that  iubjed.  Bt 
a  tderence  to  the  Canons^  our  headers  will  find^  that  fome  of  them  had 
been  grof&ly  violated  by  the  Ledureri  and  that  it  was  the  bounderu 
duty  of  the  Churcbwaiden  to  report  his  fermon  to  the  Biihop  of  tht 
Diocefc ;  but  the  ailing  Churchwarden^  we  have  been  told,  was  a 
baker  who  attended  niore  to  his  oven  than  to  the  Churcbi  and  who,  pro- 
bably,  never  hiving  read  the  Canons  in  his  life,  was  excufeable  for 
not  a^ng  in  obedience  to  their  injundi6ns.  Our  fcafoni  however, 
for  recalling  this  fubje^t  to  the  recolle^ion  of  our  readers,  is  to  explain 
to  thenij  what  they  have  a  right  to  know,  the  caufe  of  our  own 
£lenoe.  The  h^  is,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  letter  in  quellion^ 
we  received  an  application  from  the  Reftor  of  §t,  George's,  requefting 
a  communication  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  charges  preferred 
againft  the  Leftuicr,  in  that  letter,  were  founded,  .'thcfe  authorities 
were  immediately  tranfmitte^  to  the  Reftor,  and  every  thing  being 
now  placed  in  its  proper  channel,  having  rouzed  the  attention  of  the 
lawful  fopeiior  of  the  offending  party,  a  proper  rcfpe^l  for  authority, 
and  a  due  fenic  of  fobordination  have  led  us  to  forbear  all  £irthet 
comments  on  the  fubjeft ;  not  doubting,  that  the  wonhy  Rcd^or  will 
take  fuck  fteps  as  the  exigency  of  the'cafe  (hall  feem  to  him  to  requiie, 
and,  if  all  other  modes  of  corredion  (hall  prove  inefie^ual,  that  he 
mil  finally  appeal  to  the  Biihop. 

The  growth  of  Schifm  in  thefe  kingdoms  is,  we  are  concerned  to 
iay,  very  rapid ;  and  call«  loudly  for  the  etmoft  vigilance  and  exertion 
of  the  Clergy  oif  the  Eftablifhed  Church.  Now,  that  we  are  upon  the 
fubjedy  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  various  anecdotes  and  letters^ 
fome  of  which  have  been  too  long  in  oor  poffciEon.— To  begin  with  a 
licenftd  Scbi/matiCm 

Mf»  Alphonsus  Gun. 

Of  this  gentleman  we  had  occafion  to  fpeak  frequently  in  the  early  •^i 
Namben  of  our  work.  He  lately  offered  hirafelf  af  a  candidate  fqi* 
the  Lefturefliip  at  St'.  Bride's,  where  the  ian^as  and  all  the  other 
ofual  accompaniments  of  an  eUSton^  were  carried  on,  with  as  much 
decency  and  decorum,  a3  generally  prevail  at  a  contetted  eleftion  for 
a  county  or  borough,  and  to  the  great  edification  of  the  parifli.  The 
worrhy  fatriots  who  conduced  the  eledion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  <P«#, 
(for  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  patriots  were  his  friends)  were 
Citizens  Waithmaji  and  Mortimer  ;    the  latter,  we  believe,  is 

en-maker  to  his  Majefty.  With  fuch  a^d  Mr.  Gun  could  not  fail  to 
Tuccefsfal,  His  party  prevailed  and  he  was  returned  by  a  confider^ 
able  majority — of  Methodifts^  The  Clergyman,  howpver,  having  a 
right  to  tefofe  the  Lecturer  admiflion  to  his  pulpit ;  and  wifely  chuiing 
to  exercife  that  right,  in  the  prefent  inidance,  the  Ledur^lp  ftill  re* 
matiis  vacant,  and,  we  hope,  will  continue  to  remain  fo.  .  On  tli^ 
fu|>jtd  of  I^e^torefhips,  we  are  truly  ha^py  to  be  able  to  ftate,  that  • 
the  Bislfp>  of  London,  whofe- zeal,  vigilance,  and  adiyity,  entitle 
him  to  the  gratttude  of  every  friend  to  the  Church,  has  poiuively 
^jefted  fcveral  applications,  for  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  new  LcLtureftiips  ; 
aod^  we  truftji^  that  this  fpirit  will  be  generally  adopted  by  the  heads  of 

our 
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mff  Churoh,  aftd  lead,  in  the  procffs  of  time,  to  the  otter  cradlcatioi 
of  that  democrartical  fungus  from  tlie  ecctefiaftical  body.  The  Mca 
thodids  have,  very  artfully,  contrived  to  imprefs  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  puWic  with  the  belief  that  they  art  favoured  and  protcAcd  by 
this  worthy  Prelate^  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gun,  in  particutat>  have 
laboured  hard  to  propagate  this  calumny;  If  any  thiqg  wefe  neceflary 
to  prove  the  fal&hood  of  fuch  aiTertionsj  the  fallowing  letter  from  th^ 
Bifhop,  (on  the  fubje^  of  Mr.  Cuk's  cled^ion)  which  has  been  circu. 
lated  in  the  parifh  of  Su  Bride's,  would  tSc€i\ia{\y  prove  it*  It  is  tt 
letter  which  reflets  equal  honour  on  the  Prelate  by  wh*m  it  was  writ* 
lcn>  and  on  the  Clergyman  who  caufed  it  to  be  writteni. 

Sundndgef  nearSe'venodhy  Kentp 
Ret.  SiRt  Oa.  tz,  1800. 

YESTERDAY  three  of  your  paflQjioners,  at  St*  Brides^  came 
down  to  roe  here  to  inform  me  of  what  had  pafled,  ifelative  to  Mr* 
Alphonfus  Gun,  and  of  your  having  refuled  your  confcnt  to  his  being 
appoiAted  Ledurer  of  your  pariQ).  I  told  them,  without  heiitatioa, 
that  I  enurely  approved  your  condUt^  in  that  refpeft  5  I  tjuft,  yon 
will  continue  firm  in  your  refolution,  and>  in  every  inftanc^  of  thit 
fort,  you  will,  I  am  pcrfuaded,  never  give  your  confent  to  fuch  ap*. 
p:)incments  till  you  are  perfedlly  fatisfied  refpeding  the  principles  and 
4lodrine8  of  the  perfon  propofed. 

X  am^  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  fefvant» 

B.  LONDON, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

S  you  have  nndertakati  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  the  Church 
L  afld  State, 'fo  far  as  concerns  the  produftions  of  the  prefs,  % 
imagine  that  the  account  I  here  fend  you  of  a  publication  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Many  perfons  arc  acquainted 
with  the  religious  and  political 'opinions  of  that  voluminous  writer; 
but  every  one  ou^ht  alfo  to  be  informed  of  the  infid&ous  arts  which  arc 
made  ufe  of  by  him  and  fiich  men,  to  uiher  their  vile  tra(h  into  the 
world,  in  order»  under  the  mafque  of  learning,  to  poifon  the  minds  of 
the  unwary  and  lead  them  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
thought  truly,  that  the  oU  tranflation  of  the  Bible  would  not  fuit  his 
purpofe,  and,  therefore,  in  the  year  1791,  he  publifhed  a  ttew  one,, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Rev*  Mr.  Tyrewhitt  of  Jefus  College.  To  tht 
work  is  prefixed  a  liH  of  fubfcribcrs,  and  a  curious  lift  it  is ;  and  as 
if  this  Re\'erend  Gentkmaawas  confcious  that  his  work  needed  fpme 
extraordinary  means  tp  make  it  noticed,  and  to  give  it  confcquemcc 
•  in  Ihceyes  of  the  piiblic,  he  has  given  titles  to  fome  gf  ^le  .ibV 
(?ffl«rs  which  do  not  bdong  to  them;  and  who,  without  thefc  fi^iw 
tious  titles,  arc  not  to  b?  conijdered,  in  a  litcrfiry  Yic^y^  as  gf  at^^ 
cothfeqaencc  at  a}!.  '^  ,  - 
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In  order  to  prove  that  I  have  not  aflerted  any  thing  antroe^  I  have 
Copied  from  the  lift  the  following^  names  as  they  appear  in  the  work, 
atid  in  adother  coiuom^  1  have  given  yOn  their  real  litnations^  viz. 

F. 

Fofter>  Mr.  Richardj   Jefus  College^  Cambridge, — A  cOriumerthanfj  t 
Diflenter  at  Cambridge. 
G. 
Girlingi  Mr.  Trinity  Coiiege,  Cambridge. — ^A  taylbr^  a  Dif. 

fenter  at  Cambridge. 
H. 
HoUicki  Mr.Williaitij  Ftiiow  of  King's  Colleg^i  Camiridgei-^A  re- 
tired grocer,  a  DiiTenter,  formerly  of  Cam-^ 
bridgei  now  of  Whittleifordi 

Hovtll,  Mr.  Thamas>  Ki»g*s  Cdilege^  Ca^nbridge^^—AhslbttdBSher,  a 
DiiTenter  at  Cambridge. 

Hamphreyj  M^f  Sert.    St^  Peter* s  College,  Cam*  f  A  conple  of  car- 
bridge.  <      penters  at  Calli« 

Humphrey^  Mr.  Jun«  Ditto  Ditto         [^     bridge* 

U 
"LyoOf  Mr.  •     FeUo^of  Trinity  College iCambtidge. — Agro^ 

cer>  a  Diffenter  at  Cambridge. 

Natter>  Mr.  Jefns  College,  Cambridge i — A  com^metchant,  a 

Diflenter.at  Cambridge* 

s. 

Smithj  Mr.ThomaSi  Emanuel  College,  Cdmbridge.  Formerly  an  up. 
holfterer  in  Cambridge* 

If  Mr.  Wakefield  will  thus  meanly  impofe  upda  the  pablic>  what 
falfehoods,  wkat^mif-tranflations,  what  mifrepreientations^  are  we  not 
to  exped  in  the  reft  of  the  book  ?  And  when  this  impofture  is  fixed  to 
the  head  of  thofe  pages  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  woid  of  truth 
itfelf.  Ought  we  not  to  take  every  means  in  our  power  to  expofe  the  au« 
thors  of  fuch  impofitions,  and  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  counteraA 
their  wicked  defigns  ?  But  I  have  brought  the  culprit  to  your  bar,  and . 
I  leave  him  to  fuch  puniihment  as  yyou  (hall  think  proper  to  infli^. 

A  Tnmflation  of  the  New  Teftament^  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.A. 
Vol.  III.  London  :  Printed  at  the  Philanthropic  PrdTs ;  and 
fold  by  J.  Deightouj  Holborn^  17914 

Frok  the  PREFACE, 

<<  I  MUST  not  be  withholden  from  declaring,  that  (bole  of  my  • 
duef  obligations  are  due  to  icakws  indtvidoals  among  the  Diffentert, 
who  made  in  fcveral  places  a  common  caofe  of  mj  undertaking  and ' 
exerted  ne  to  the  coippletioa  oC  it*  The  GUrgy  moft  not  expcft  to 
maintain  al>  authority  io  complete^  as  heretofidre^  over  the  oonfeiences 
«£  men.     lisarning  and  gjQDiUi  ^%  ddferting,  in  mmUMii  ^'^  ^' 
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quarters  of  the  Church,  The  damps  of  tyrannyi  the  mifts  of  prieft* 
craft  arc  daily  difperfing  before  the  beams  of  knowledge  and  the  gales. 
of  liberty.  Weep  ye  inftruments  of  bigotry  !  tremble  ye  oppreffors 
<»f«inankind !  the  defolation  of  your  empire  is  at  hand.— -Some  grants 
matical  irregularities,  and  even  inconfiftenctes  lu'dl  be  found  in  this 
'  Tranflation. — Tho complacency  of  affurance  with  which  ChurchmeH 
advance  arguments  that  have  been  confuted  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
no  anfwcr  had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  controverfionifts,  refpeft- 
able  either  for  talents  or  virtue,  almoft  petrifies  me  with  aftoni&iment. 
But,  indeed,  it  ia  polTible,  that  we  exped  too  much  from  foor  human 
nature f  nvhen  nve  fuppofe  her  capable  of  attending  to  the  ft'ill  'voice 
of  religious.  TRUTH^  amidji  ibt  notfe  and  bufile  of  an  elevated 
ftatiottf'*  Sec,  &c. 

l*he  next  Letter,  we  are  afhamed  to  fay,  has  been  in  our  poiTeffiori 
twelve:  ittG^ths. . 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sit, 

FROM  local  and  particular  obfervations  I  proceed,  according 
to  my  promife,  to  (bme  fafts  refpefting  the  general  condu6l  of  the 
DifTenters  in  my  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  obfervations  I  had  to 
make  upon  this  fubjedt  yoo  have  already  aQticipated  in. your. Role 
upon  G/s  Letter,  No.  xvii.  p.  34^.  This  letter  (part  of  which 
has  called  forth  from  you  fuch  fevere  but  juftly  merited  animadverfionj) 
convinces  me  that,  either  he  is  not  one  of  the  fecretly  initiated ;  or^ 
if  he  is,  that  he  wrote  the  firft  part  of  his  letter  without  confulting 
the  more  cautious  part  of  his  Societj,  as,  (however  bold. and  daring 
thefe  fedaries  are  now  become}  I  yet  think  they  would  hardly  ven- 
ture  thus  openly  to  avow,  however  fecretly  they  may  inculcate  opinions 
fo  decidedly  l^oftile  to  the  prefent  Church  Eftablifhment,  as  thole  which 
Ifave  drawn  upon  him  your  commendable  cenfures.  At  all  events,  I , 
think,  the  feift  will,  in  this  inftance,  be  apt  to  exclaim — <<  Nox  de»^ 
fenfortbus  ifth^*'  &c. 

The  principal  defign  of  all  itinerant  Methodifts,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to 
withdraw  the  populace  from  the  Church,  and  to  diminifh  or  dellroy 
the  nefpeA  doc  to  the  regular  Clergymen.     And  this  they  endeavour 
to  effed  by  various  means.     Firft,  they  carncftly  imprcfs  upon  theip 
hearers  G's  dodlrime  of  "  Thedi'vine  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit/* — 
that  is  to  fay,  they  maintain  that  unkfs  a  Minifter  can  tell  the  vffy 
iftftant  he  faw  or  perceived  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  was   * 
coilimanded  by  it  to  go  forth  and  preaci),  he  is  not  a  true  Minifter  of 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift.     This  "  divine  operation"  they  (I  had  almoft 
faid  impioufly)  affert  that  thej  have  felt  or  feen,  and  thus  arrpg^tly 
afiiime  a  mote  thin  Popifli  tyranny.  c»ver  the  reafon  -and  confciences  of 
their  deluded  hearers*    The  preadssffvUoblufiiingly  airores  them,  that ' 
what  he  utters  is  through  the  immodfluecommunication  of  the  Holy 
Spiritj  and  that  without  its  facred.  influence  he  can  fay  notMng ;  (o* 
that  having  once  convinced  them  of  his  divine  miffiony  tlie  ignorant* 
9id i0)pudej«tiaaatxccan*  at ln£^H»  boss^ waits  caver <)f  Ibisfevcm*' 
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^Id  fiiield,  difcham  among  the  anthtnking  multitude  the  envenomed 
arrow^s  of  civil  dilcord  and  religious  fchifm.     This  grand  point  once 
gained,  it  is  no  dii&cuit  matter  to  perfuade  his  audience  that  the  pa« 
rochial  Clergy,  who  di&r  from  him  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  are 
not  properly  authorized  to  preach  the  Gofpel.     That  is  to  fay,  that 
a  Clergyman,  however  pious,  regular,  decent,  and  affiduous  he  may 
be  in  the  difcharge  of  his  public  duty  ;   however  willing  and  able  hs 
may  be  to  teach  his  flock  the  moral  and  religiovs  duties  of  the  holy 
Gofpel,  is  not  worthy  the  attention  of  his  pariAiioners  if  he  wants 
that  command  of  countenance  and  volubility  of  tongue  which,  will 
enable  him  to  deliver  extempore,  at  any  time,  and  on  any  thefis,  a  ran. 
dom  difcoarfe  (however  unconnefled)  upon  texts  of.  Scripture,  and  if 
he  u'^moreover  deficient  in  refpeft  of  thofe  ftentorian  lungs,  that  fran. 
tic  ftare  and  demeanour  which  peculiarly  diftineuifli  thefe  fpiritual 
rdfarmers*     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  toe  moft  voluble  are 
not  always  the  moft  wife ;  or  the  moft  violent,  the  beft  rcafimert.  The 
genend  cdhipetency  of  the  Parifh  Prieft  to  infbaft  his  flock  being  thus, 
denied,  they  proceed  to  undermine  his  private  conduA.     If,  from  thc^ 
dififcrenoe  of  doeksf  or  any  other  cauie,  he  is  Ave  minntes  before  or. 
after  the  nfual  time  of  fervice,  he  is,  they  fay,  negligent  and  inatten. 
tive  to  his  doty.     If  his  mode  of  (klivery  bs  flow  and  emphatic,  he 
ia  tedious  ;  if  it  be  quick  and  fpirited,  he  is  In  too  great  a  harry,  and 
wants  that  impieffive  energy  which  a  teacher  fliould  pbflefs.    In  (hort. 
Sir,  no  eftabliflied  Clergyman  can,  according  to  their  rules,  attain 
the  happy  medium.     But  fliould  it  by  chance  be  admitted,  that  he  iai 
D^iexcepdonable  in  thefe  rtfpeAs)  he  is  ftill  to  undergo  another  ordeat, 
before  the  tribunal  of  thefe  felf-created  judges.    The  mofl  private 
tranfa^tions  of  his  life,  the  moft  minute  occurrences  of  his  domeftLc 
dndodt  are  infidioufly  pried  into,  and  the  flightcft  deviation^  fronx 
what  they  think  right,  held  out  as  an  objedt  ol  public  ridic  de  or  cen. 
fore.  If  there  be  in  his  condu6l  or  difpofition  one  Angle  fault  or  foible^ 
(and  where  b  the  man  who  has  not  one  at  leafl  ?)  fuch  is  immedi^' 
ately  Uazoned  abroad  among  the  enthufiaflic  throng  as  an  unpardon.' 
able  fin,  and  a  violaticm  of  his  facred  chara^er.     Nay,  Sir,  the  mol^ 
common  and  innocent  amufements  of  life  are  made  vehicles  for  ^le 
Hbofe  of  our  cloth ;  not  (I  am  convinced)  becaufe  they  themfelvcs  feri^ 
OBfly  think  fuch  finfal,  but  that  they  occafionally  happen  to  be  prac- 
tiied  by  members  of  our  Church.    Thus,  according  to  thefe  new, 
mondity-n^ongers,  a  harmlefs  game  of  cards  is  *^  dealing  with  the 
devils  books,"  a  play  or  an  opera  is,  '<  a  Heathenifh  and  uochrifliap^ 
"  like  peffbrmance  ;"  and  fo  on,  until  every  little  Tecreation  that  the 
mind  indulges  in,  i^  transformed,  by  the  magic  talifman  of  thefe  morbf^' 
Cjnufii»  into  a  crime  of  thcgieatcft  magmtade  and  decpefttibye.*    In 

H  2  ^  ordcf 

.•  Aievercftd  Gentkifian  of  very  cofreft  life  and  mamiers,  happen^ 
iM  to  bt  prefent  when  fome  {riend»  of  his  were  amuflng'  tbenlfelve^ 
with  the  diverfioo  of  hunchig^  was>ocofted  by  a  MethotBfl^  arid  dei 
to  obferve  the  natoie  ofthe  <:hace^-  <VThat^"  (aid  this  Iniblefic 
H  2     ■  hypocxitc* 
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order  that  I  may  not  treTspafs  too  much  upon  your  indulgentt  at  encCf 
I  flull  poftpone  all  further  ohfervations  until  another  opportunity  ; 
butj  in  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  ftate^  that«  upon  no  ac 
county  will  I  enter  into  a  controverfy  with  any  perfon  upon  this  fub. 
jcA.  My  objcft  18  not  controveriV,  but  to  give  a  plain  ftatement  of 
/a^s-^/affs  which  may  be  denied  bin  cannot  be  refuted,  as  they  are 
fufficientl^  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  hits  at  ail  obferved  the  condndt 
(if  tif  DiiTemers. 

I  anj  Sir^  with  much  refpe^^ 

Your  obtdicBt  fcrvant^ 

VERAX. 

ANECDOtES. 
A  BANKER,  v^ho,  for  some  years,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Suffolk,  lately  fiuled,«nd,  not  appearing  to  the  statute, 
was  outlawed:  the  eldest  son  being  intended  for  the  bar,  had  taken 
a  degree  st  Cambridge;  but,  having  the  ofller  of  a  Hvingf  applied 
for  ordination;  unfortunately,  however,  he  had  not  been  baptised* 
lie  therefore  applied  to  a  clergyman,  hia  fHeud.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  without  the  notices,  .&c.  prescribed;  and  a  certificate 

given  him,  in  which  the  two  last  figures,  in  1799,  were  made  so  mocli 
ke  the  seven,  that  the  Bishop  thought  the  gentleman  had  been  le- 
ceived'into  the  church  in  1777.  By  some  means,  however,  his  lord- 
diip  discovered  the  deception ;  tHe  clergyman  was  severely  repri- 
manded, and  the  young  man  refused  ordination  in  Sept  W;  (1799) 
but  as  some  interest  is  making,  it  is  supposed  he  will  be  finmlly 
attccessfuL 


About  a  year  since  a  cIerg]^man,on  a  visit  in  S*******  Vassisted 
at  the  sacrament  in  the  parish  church  in  the  morning,  and  went 
publicly  to  the  conventicle  in  the  afternoon ;  the  impropriety  ofthe 
action  was  delicately  hinted  to  his  connections.  A  few  months  after* 
however,  upon  his  next  visit,  he  repaired  again  publicly  to  the 
same  conventicle. 


On  the  50th  of  Jan.  last,  the  bells  at  S**»**»»*  were  ringing, 
most  of  the  evening ;  while,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  the  corporation 
was  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  even  the  union  flag  at  the  fort  was  not 
displayed ;  Lieutenant  B  .  . .  .  r,  who  commands  at  the  signal-sta- 
tion, in  the  adjoining  parish,  was  so  astonished  and  displeased  that 
he  noted  this  very  pointed  omission  in  his  journal.  This  gentleman 
is  highly  to  be  respected  fbr  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  civil 

•      -     ■^-^.     ..    ■.——......— ^... -■  -     -  ■  ^    ^ ^  ; 

hypocrite,  ^*  is  an  euB,  reprefenution  of  what  will  be  your  lot  hcfCi; 
after ;  for  as  the  dogs  pufue  and  torment  thia  ^r  haxe»  b  fhali  the 
evil  4|p^  torment  and  tear  in  pieces  your  foul  in  hell  for  yoor  wick* 
cdoefs  in  partaking  of  Co  unholy  a  diverfion,*' 
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mA  religiotis  establishments  of  his  country,  as  tJcO  as  for  his  unre- 
mittiiig  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 

These  anecdotes  need  no  comment  from  us ;  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve in  respect  'of  the  second,  thai  the  clergyman  followed  the 
example  of  Dr.  Hawes,  the  rector  of  AldwinMief  who  had,  some 
time  before,  opened  the  Dissenting  Meeting- Houste,  in  Canonbury 
Lane,  Islington.  Dr.  Hawes*s  curate,  too,  a  Mr.  Cbsw,  has 
preached  several  times  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Ba/A: 
such  things  are ;  but  we  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  such  things 
ought  not  to  be,  and  that  our  Bishops  should  attend  to  them. 

In  the  third  volume  of  our  Review  p.  51,  we  had  occasion  to 
speak,  in  terms  of  highly-merited  commendation,  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  Duhmore,  in  Essex,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Howlett,  on  the 
consecration  of  the  colours  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of  that  district 
Soon  ailerthe  appearance  of  our  remarks  upon  that  discourse,  tlie 
worthy  preacher  received  the  following  letter  by  the  post,  bearing 
the  Manchester  post-mark, 

**  To  Mr,  J.  Hewlett,  Vicar  of  Gnat  Dwmore,  Essex. 

**  In  your  inflammatory  sermon,  you  say  you  are  happy  to  find 
it  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  upon  raising  any  military  ibrce  to  con- 
secrate its  arms  and  its  banuers,  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of . 
battles;  thereby  appealing  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
Surely  you  have  not  considered  that  war  is  so  bad  a  thing,  that  no- 
thing but  a  mixture  of  religion  can  make  it  worse^  Oh !  do  nQt 
again  prostitute  the  venerable  name  of  religion,  or  of  the  holy  name 
ot  God  to  such  impious  purposes;  for  such  conduct  it  is  that  so 
much  irrelif  ion  prevails.  Do  you  think  that  any  soldier,  who  has 
the  least  reflection,  will  not  despise  and  ridicule  inwardly  the  nou* 
sensical  and  unmeaning  parade  of  consecrating,  (I  used  the  term 
consecrate;  though  improper)  a  rag.  Priests  of  every  country 
and  of  every  denomination  are  the  pests  of  society  when  they  act 
thns.'* 

To  shew  what  a  coincidence  there  is  between  the  sex»timents  of 
Dissenters  and  professed  Deists,  oh  the  subject  of  consecration 
and  &st  sermons,  and  on  imploring  the  favour  of  th«''  God  of  Bat  j 
tles^  on  our  arms,  when  urged  in  a  just  and  upright  causo,  wa  hav«. 
eictracted  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  well-known  lectures 
of  the  Reverend  David  Williams,  which  nvere  delifered  at 
a  c£ti^/ in  Margaret-Street,  Cavendish  Square,  in  J776  and  1777, 
and  were  afterwards  published  in  a  quarto  volume. 

*'  Itui  presumed  no  person,  accustomed  toikttend  here,  will  think 

it  improper  to  interrupt  the  series  of  oar  moral  enquiries,  for  one 

day,  when  the  natiolibas  been  so  lataly  called  upo^  to-humbU  itself 

before  God  for  its  sins,*  and  to  pray  for  success,  i,n  destroying  thosa 

—    -     ■       -,-—,,-,,■■-         '      .-    ■       ^^.^^ 

*  **  This  lecture  was  read  a  second  time  on  Sunday  tha»flrst  of 
lifarch,  1778.  The  preceding  Friday  had  been  appointed  as  a  public 
&a>  on  aCQOunt  of  the  American  war/' 

H»  wha 
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vv'ho  counteract  its  %'iews  and  measures.  What  ideas  men  can  eik* 
tertain  of  the  Deity,  who  is  thus  solicited  to  go  forth  with  every 
bloody  band,  from  that  which  attends  an  Arabian  robber,  in  his 
daily  depredations,  to  the  disciplined  armies  of  those  who  are  called 
civilized  and  religious  princes, — it  is  extremely  shocking  to  reflect  I 
The  best  excuse  ^hich  can  be  made  for  tlie  general  impiety  which 
s^uperstition  produces,  when  the  fl^gnes  of  war  are  consuming  the 
world,  is,  that  those  men,  who  solicit  him  on  so  many  different  and 
contradictory  occasions,  either  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  that  every  nation  has  its  particular  divinity,  who  is  to  adopt  its 
views,  and  to  favour  all  its  enterprises." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  a  writer,  who,  in  the  next  page,  tells 
lis,  that  •'  whether  ^ovenament  be  the  appointment  of  a  pretended 
ftlipon;  whether  originating  with  the  Patriarchs;  or  owing  to  a 
'  social  compact  ? — ^are  not  matters  ^worthy  ^  enquiry^*  Ltciurcs  en  tht 
l/ftiversal  PrinciAks  4snd  Dutks  of  Relizim  and  Morality.  4to.  r« 
147. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  repeat  here  an  observation  which  we  have 
frequently  had  oi-casion  to  make,  that  no  xnan  is  lax  in  his  religious 
principles,  who  is  not  equally  hx  i^  his  political  principles. 

-  The  next  communication  is  of  a  different  description;  it  was  trafis- 
nitted  to  us  from  Cambridge^  and  is  stated  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
printed  paper,  stuck,  with  many  others,  on  the  wall  of  a  school^ 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  established,  strange  to  tell!  by  tho 
clergyman. 

THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER'S  SPEECH. 
And  every  orit  f^atwas  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented  gatiered 
t/iemsclves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  Captain  over  them* — I  Samm  xxii.' 
yi,  compared  toith  Heb.  xxviii.  10.  and  Afatt.  xxii.  9,  10. 

All  captivated  Sinners 

Who  are  willing  to  serve  his  Majesty  Jehovah,  in  the  Ro}'aJ[ 

Regiment  of  Saints,  comn^anded  by  the  truly  honour-* 

able  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

And  in  Captain  Immanuel's  Company, 

Let  th^m  repair  to  the  soi^id  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  my  Quarters,  at 

the  Lamb's  Inn,  in  the  City  of  Zion,  or  New  Jerusalem, 

•  Where  the  Company  now  lies ; 

.  Where  they  shall  be  kindly  entertained,  enter  into,  present  pay 

and  free  quarters;  and  the  very  moment  they  inlist  they  shall  be 

adopted  into  the  Royal  Family,  and.  made  sons  and  heirs  of  the 

matchless  king,  and  in  conseauence  thereof,  sh^  receive  a  kingdom 

that  canaot  be  removed ;  shall  have  to  drink  win£  and  milk,  without 

inoneyand  without  price;  and  for  their  further  encouragement,  so 

soon  as  they  shall  join  their  respective  regiments,  they  shall  receive 

all  new  ^oaths,  sudi  Uiat  will  never  wear  out,  with'  arms  and  ac-* 

tou^^m^ntsj  st^ci^^  to  wi^tbstaad  ever^r  adversary.    ^ 
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And  all  things  necessary  for  a  Christian  Soldier. 

So  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unsJieakabU:  Gift ! 
Of  Jesus  1  aing. 
My  captain  and  king. 
Who  maketh  the  land  with  his  victories  ring. 
Recruiting  he  goes. 
And  I  rum  pets  he  blows, 
*  And  gleaneth  up  soldiers  amongst  his  sworn  ^t. 

He  v^  ill  have  a  band. 
Of  men  to  command, 
Caird  up  by  his  standard,  aud  tiain  d  bj-  his  hand. 
He  takes  and  he  tries. 
All  sexes  and  size,    . 
But  such  as  look  little  are  best  in  his  eyes. 
The  stalely  ajid  tall 
Must  shrink  into  small. 
Before  they  can  learn  to  do  duty  at  alL 
A  raresuit  ofcloaths 
The  captain  bestows, 
, And  none  but  the  wearer  its  excellence  knows* 
Upon  his  own  ground 
A  balsam  is  found. 
Which  knits  a  bone  broken,  and  heals  a  bad  wound. 
All  weapons  of  War 
He  forms  by  his  care ; 
And  teaches  his  soldiers  all  hardships  to  bear. 
A  cowardly  crew 
They  seem  at  first  view. 
But  led  by  their  captain  great  feats  they  will  do^ 

By  day  Ad  by  night 

AVith  evil  they  fight. 
And  never  are  foiPd  when  the  captain's  in  sight. 

Trained  up  for  a  crown 

They  sing  and  march  on. 
And  fight  till  uie  captain  pronounces  weU  done^ 

This  blessed  word  chear 
,   Mine  heart  and  mine  ear. 
As  soon  as  my  warfare  is  finished  here. 

Till  then  give  me  hope. 

To  prop  my  heart  up. 
And  list  my  poor  neighbours  to  make  a  new  troop^ 

The  letter  which  follows  relates  to  the  controversy  between  Dr. 
Hawker  and  the  Methodists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Polwhele 
and  the  members  of  the  establishment  on  the  other ;  a  controversy 
«a  lybichouropiniop  b^s  been  already  given, 
I  H  *!»  TO 


^P4  MISCBtLANlXl* 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


SlE, 

FORESEEING  (as  he  aflured  inc,)  an  anfwcr  to  his  Anecdote 
from  fomc  Mcthodiftical  tinker  or  coblcr,  and  not  chufing  to  fiib. 
jedl  himfelf  ^o  the  degrading  talk  bf  replying  to  fuch  a  perfon ;  Mr. 
Polwhelc  (in  his  advcrtifemcnt  to  the  *<  Anecdotes,**  &c.)  leqoefted 
thqfe  who  wKhcd  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  reprefcntations  and 
the  juftncfs  of  his  defcriptiops,  to  meet  him  at  Mawnan,  (where 
monthly  jufticconcciings  are  holden  and)  where  he  promifed 
to  produce  his  voucher*  to  any  candid  enquiier.  "  There  he 
expefted  (hefaid)  to  be  protedipd  from  infult,  which  might  not  be  the 
me,  at  His  own  houfei  or/ in  the  ftrect  at  Hclfton,  where  he  wa$ 
threatened  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  Anecdotes.  Having  lately 
pcrufed  that  puWication  of  the  CorniOx  Shoemaker,  which  w^,  a  month 
or  two  ago,  animadycfted  on,  in  your  Review,  I  certainly  h:|d  a  dc, 
lire  (impudent  and  fcurrilous  as  the  ^^ocmaker  undoubtedly  is)  to  have 
fome  points  cleared  up  to  me,  for  my  owp  f^tisf^oo,  as  well  as  for 
the  fake  of  the  ;mthor  of  the  Anecdotes.  ' 

I  took  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Polwhele  (not 
powever,  at  the  place  propofed,  but)  at  his  own  houfe ;  where  I  ha4 
the  pleafurcof  inipefting  the  principal  part  of  the  Anecdotes,  (almoft 
every  one  of  thofe  which  Drew  fet  down  as  lies)  in  the  hand- writing 
of  Mr.  P. '8  informants,  all  Clergymen  of  refpeaability,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  fljould  no  longer  remain  behind  the  fcenes. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  there  arc  a  committee,  fornaed  out  of  the 
body  of  the  regular  Clergy,  to  enquire  into  the  conduft  of  the  Metho. 
difts,  &c.  &c.  Thcjt  late  publication  is  worthy  the  attei^tion  of  the 
Lcgiflature.  Poffibly,  the  Biihop  of  Exeter  would  have  no  objei^ion  to 
fandion  Mr,  P.  and  his  inforipants,  in  meetin?  periodically,  with  a 
view  to  the  fame  inveftigation  as  the  gentlenien  in  that  dioc^e  are  now 
fo  laudably  purfuing.  The  infolence  of  the  Methodifls,  headed  as 
they  are  by  the  St.  Auftle  Cobler,  one  of  the  moft  audacious  men  ppon 
farth,  ought,  beyond  all  dotibr,  to  be  checked  by  authority. 

Year's,  &c,  &c, 

Nov.  19M,  1800.  M.D. 

We  shaH  close  this  article  with  a  letter,  from  a  Correspondent, 
pn  whose  veracity  our  readers  may  place  the  firmest  reliance,  wliicit 
fends  to  corroborate  the  opinion  which,  at  different  times,  we  have 
found  it  our  duty  to  advance  respecting  the  Methodists;  and  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  watching  their  movei^ents  with  increased 
vigilance,  and  for  the  exertioi^  ofadditional  ^ution  and  vigour,  in 
protecting  th^  establishment  both  ^gs^inst  the  open  and  the  secret 
fittacks,  of  these  artful,  hyp<|critical,  and  persevering  enemies. 

TO  THE  EDITOIV. 

]gE(NC  in  Yorkshire^  (bis  suouncr  jmd  ^nquirinK  ioto  the  state  of 

rviigio^jit 
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religioas  parties  there,  I  found  the  Methodists^  were  very  traiae* 
rous,  and  that  it  was  not  infrcqusnt  for  persons  of  that  de.Kriptioa 
to  behave  towards  others  with  supercilious  contempt.  I  made  manj 
rcfie<  tions  upon  tliia  fact>  and  this  amongst  others*  that  mucli  power 
tcould  not  be  safely  lodged  in  such  hands.  "  If,  said  L  they  cannot 
well  bear  their  present  popularity,  what  would  theyi)e  if  they  were 
entrusted  witli  the  power  of  the  present  ministers  of  the  church  ol 
England!  Taken,  as  their  preachers  generally  are,  from  the  lowesr 
orders  of  the  people,  and  not  having  their  minds  e^Lpanded  and 
cultivated  by  education,  and  the  refinements  of  polished  life,  might 
we  not  expect  them  to  manifest  towards  others  a  narrow  and  perse- 
cuting spirit!" 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  learning  that  a  man 
of  the  greatest  influence  amongst  them,  one  who  has  jieen  the  pre- 
sident of  their  co;iference,  Mr.  John  Pawson,  had  shewn  the  mo«t 
violent  rancour  towardn  the  clergy,  a  rancour  bordering  on  mad- 
pess.  This  meek  iix\A  holy  man  had  a  volume  of  sermons  printed  at 
London,  in  the  year  179$>,  not  to  sell,  but  to  giwaway.  Whtai 
I  was  in  Yorkshire  he  was  i^tationed  at  Leeds,  and  his  sermons  were 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  houses  of  his  {^articular  friends*  i  wax 
told,  however^  that  two  clergymen  had  fbrtunatelj^  got  a  sight  of 
them,  a^d  were  shocked,  as  they  wel|  might  be,  with  some  of  the 
sermons,  and  particularly  with  the  thirteenth^  ^om  which  1  now^ 
send  you  an  extract  I  could  not  help  copying  it  at  the  tune  I 
was  favoured  with  a  hasty  glance  of  the  work  ;  and  I  hope  ^oa«  Sir; 
will  preserve  it  by  inserting  it  in  your  Magazine,  as  otherwise  ther« 
is  great  fear  that  thb  monument  of  folly  and  intemjKjrance  will  bo 
}ost«  For  as  soon  as  Mr.  John  Pawson  knew  that  his  work  had  got 
into  imfirtfirr  hands,  he  desired  ail  his  friends  to  cut  this  part  out 
of  their  copies^  and  I  understand  he  has  done  the  same  with  the 
copies  remaining  in  h^&  hand.  The  man,  ^oweyer,  who  could  eo^ 
,  tertain  such  sentiments,  deserves  to  be  exposed,  and  it  is  upon  this 
principle,  and  as  a  caution  to  others^  that  I  am  4iU(ious  iliat  hm 
sbould  have  a  little  flagellatioiL 

An  apostle  says,  "  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer." 
But  ^r.  John  Pawson  ^oes  much  farther  than  this.  If  murder  has 
^t  been  actually  committed^  we  are  not  obliged  to  him  for  this,  as 
his  thirteenth  sermon  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  persuade  weak  and 
iiUju^ging  enthusiasts,  that  in  killing  the  established  clergy  ihej 
Will  do  God  great  service,  What  if  tins  but  the  very  worst  prin*' 
<:iple  of  the  old  Papists. 

He  seems  to  have  exalted  himself  to  the  papal  chair,  to  consider 

*  I  nse  this  terra  for  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  tlio 
persons  who  tall  tliemsehes  MetJiodUts^  I  found  it  was  always  use4 
m  this  sen.se  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  wish  this  was  the  case  in  the  more 
southerly  part  pf  the  kingdom.  In  the  excellent  report  of  the  Liiv> 
€oInshire  clergy  it  is  used  in  a  very  vague  and  indeterminate  sensei» 
and  their  opponent,  Mr,  Penson^  haf  I^Pt  Ii41^d  to  «v«^  hixai^lf  of 
th^wantoiprwsioft* 
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the  chnrcb  of  God  a^coRfined  wiibin  the  pale  ofhU  own  cotmmmijr^ 

and  rashly  and  arrogant!^  to  judge  the  whole  of  .the  established 
clergy  to  Xat'  false pvophtts-',  for  those  whom  lie  thinks  the  hesi,  ^re 
vety  Ihiie  heiUr  tl>aiv  the;f/f  jf  fkcir  Srethreni  and  yet  the  rest  are  «icb 
momtei'iof  iniquity^  tliat  la^irnvfimen  and  murderers  are  hmoeekt  in  com-^ 
jfarhou  ^  them  t  I  €>»ly  add  my  fervent  prayer,  **  firoia  all  blindness 
of  heart;  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy;  iroia  envy,  bar 
lced«  malice,  and  all  unclean  taldeness  ;  good  Lord  deliver  usi" 
lain,  Sir^  }Our's rcRpectfaUy, 

AN  EPISCOPALIAN. 

Extract  from  fJie  13fJi  Srrmart  af  a  Volujnc  of  Sernsmip  eonsis/h^,  m  iir 
•oAole,  tf  IS,  By  John  Pawson.  Entitled,  A  Legacy  to  tb& 
Poor,    Lpndon.    FrhUed  in  tbe  Year  1799* 

Mf  .Jokn  Famsoii's  ^^ham  ef  the  Clergy,  emdtf  ilicir  Dexrti^ 
LET  us  look  for  religiof^  among  our  teachers  and  spiritual  guides^. 
Sat  alas!  how  like  tlie  Jewish  priests  are  these.  From  the 
Isast,  even  unto  tbe  greatest  of  them,  are  not  every  one  given  tc^ 
covetousaess  C  And  iroin  tlie  prophet  even  to  the  priest  every  one 
ilealetb  falsely*  Tliese  words  are  literally  and  strictly  trae  ;  is  tbere 
any  :iet  of  men,  whatsoever,  more  given  to  covctoueness  tlian  our 
pnests,  is  general,  are?  Surely  no.  Are  they  not,  \n  tl^  general^ 
deeply  athlrst  for  prefemietit,  for  tiie  most  valuable  KvingSy  and 
lor  as  many  of  tliein  as  they  can  possibly  get  i  Do  tiiey  ncrt.  make 
nil  the  interest  with  great  men,  and  lake  evecy  method,  and  use 
cveiy  means  they  can  think  of,  for  thisendi  Da  they  not  take 
every  advantage^  which  %j  *  in  their  power,  and  very  often  are 
guilty  of  the  greatest  oppression,  in  ordcf  to  increase  their  revenue  ?' 
Kc^ardless  ol  the  people>  committed  to  their  charge,  they  are  onljr 
concerned  lu>w  ihey  noj^  add  one  church-living  to  another,  and  hy 
liiat  means  rise  in  tiie  world,  and  aggrandize  themsebes  and  their 
jkmiliesw  Being  entire  strangers  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
iwture  of  true  rdigion — destitute  of  divine  grace,  and  of  every 
ministerial  qualification — liaving  neitl^er  the  gift  of  prayer  dot 
preaching;  and«  indeed,  at  present,  there  is  no  need  ofeithfr,  a» 
all  the  prayers  which  lliey  want,  are  already  made  to  their  hands^ 
$i\d  tl)ey  may  purci^se  sermons  in  abundance  for  money ;  and  that 
|hc  dumb  dog  who  cannot  bark  himself^  may  tlms  use  aix>|[^ier'i( 
tongue;  and  as  the  prophet  speaks, ''  he  may  lay  dowu^  and  slumber^ 
9nd  sleep/'  till  the  sound  of  bells  awake;,  and  call  him  to  tlie  church  ; 
^nd  ahhough,  like  the  Psalmist,  he  ha»  not  hid  the  word  of  th^ 
Lord  in  his  heart,  yet  he  has  got  it  in  his  pocket,  and  that  will  da 
^st  as  well  for  him.  A  poor,  blind  leader  of  tlie  blind,  he  stimibles. 
Dn  i'^  the  dark  paths  of  error,  and  in  the  crooked  ways  of  sin.  De^ 
Ceived  himselC  he  tries  to  deceive  all  who  hear  hiis^  till,  without 
^  mir^le  of  mercvji  both  he  and  tl^y  fall  hcadkmg  i&to  the  pit 
«>f  eternal  destruction.  These,  of  aid  thedangerous  meo  upon  oarth* 
^rc  to  be  avoided.    Highi^aymea  aod  muiderers  are  innocent,  i« 

■>     ■         I  ■  ■  ■      ».  • —  '    '  * 
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«om|wr1son  of  them ;  the^  rob  mankind  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  yea,  of  present  and  eternaksalvatioo.  These  wretched^ 
tneii  murder  the  souls  of  their  hearers,  and  plunge  them  into  ever- 
lasting burnings.  Weil  might  our  blessed  Lord  bid  us  beware  i£ 
these  fake  prophets;  and  his  faithful  servant  exhort  us  to  tHm. 
fiway  firom  those  men,  who  deny  the  power  of  godliness.  No 
V^oader  that  such  enemies  of  God  and  man  were  expfressly  con- 
inanded  of  God  to  be  stoned  to  death,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion,, as  it  is  written,  Deut.  xiii.  5,  "  And  that  prophet  shall  be  put 
to  death  because  he  hath  spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the^Lord 
your  God :  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  neither  shalt  tho« 
fpare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him :  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill 
him,  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die/'  So  dreadfully 
severe  was  the  Mosaic  law,  respecting  fSlse  prophets;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  eKecuted  this  part  of  the-  law  at  any  time. 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  it  was  not  owing 
to  this  very  thing,  that  as  a  nation  they  were  totally  ruined,  as  by 
their  neglect,  false  prophets  increased  among  them  to  that  degree 
that  the  whole  nation  sunk  into  the  very  dregs  of  abominable  idola-  * 
try,  till  the  Lord  would  be  no  more  in  treated.  And  the  pro- 
phet ibretells  the /u^fiy  time,  when  even  the  father*  or  mother  of 
such  monsters,  who  shall  venture  to  prophecy  ialsely,  in  the  nam^ 
of  the  Lord,  shall  thrust  them  through  with  a  dart. — Zech,  xiii.  3, 
'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass>  when  any  shall  yet  prophesy,  then  hit 
father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him,  sliall  thrust  him  through* 
when  he  jjrophesieth.*' 

Ha-e  we  see  what  "the  piophet  foretold  would  come  to  pass,  ia 
^be  purest  ages  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  become  so  common,  and  so 
familiar  to  us,  to  hear  men  prophesy  ialsely,  &c.  to  deliver  doc^ 
frines  directly  contrary  to  the  hol^  word  of  God ;  yea,  dodrines  oF 
the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  tendency,  that  we  think  but 
little  of  it,  and  ^mssover  it,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence at  all. 

Shall  we  then  attend  upon  the  ministry  of  such  deceivers  as  these  ? 
Would  not  that  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  would 
it  not  tend  to  make  tliera  believe,  that  we  look  upon  them  as  tlio 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  should  we  not  thus  far  be  partakers  in  theic 
sin  ?  Let  us  rather  follow  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  "  let  us  neitheiT 
receive  them  ipto  our  houses,  nor  bid  them  God  speed  ;'*  let  us  shevii 

«iem  no  manner  of  countenance,  lest  we  are  ^  slmrers  in  their  evit 
eeds.  Had  this  method  been  always  taken,  had  the  people  with^ 
drawn  from  these  wolves,  then  we  should  not  have  had  such  swarms^ 
of  them  as  we  now  have ;  but  it  has  evidently  been  the  *ruin  of  the 
^urch  of  God,  the  countenance  which  has  l>een  given  to  those  unn 
happy  men»  who  have  always  been  a  plague  and  a  curse  whereson 
ever  they  have  met  with  encouragement,|>    That  religiou3  meii«, 

'  *  Original  sor 
X  This  ^eoteocci  is  very  copfused  ^nd  ungi^ammaticaL 
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notwithstanding  all  this^  should  think  it  their  duty  to  countenance 
Mich  men,  h  truly  wonderful!  If  we  know  that » t^ief  is  laying  in 
wait  to  rob  our  neighbour  of  his  property^  and  much  more«  it  we 
see  the  murderer  ready  to  take  away  his  life,  we  justly  think  it  €>ur 
bounden  duty  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger;  but  we  see  notbmg 
,  amiss  in  suffering  the  felse  prophet  to  murder  his  soul,  and  rob  him 
of  his  eternal  salvation.  We  pray  that  tiie  Lord  would  not  sufief 
us  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and  tnat  he  would  preserve  us  from  aH 
&lse  doctrine  ;  and  yet  we  vainly  think,  we  are  doing  our  duty. 
Ifever  there  was  an  age,  in  whi^h  these  awful  words  were  fuifillect 
they  are  in  our  day,  **  The  prophets  prophecy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so,  and 
u  hat  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof;** 

But  it  will  be  said, ''  All  our  teachers  are  not  of  this  stamp."  I 
answer,  no ;  God  ibrbid  (hey  should ;  but  how  very  little  better 
are  those  who  bear  the  name  of  gospel  ministers*'^  How  few  of 
tliese  have  ever  been  converted  to  God,  or  have  experienced  a  clear 
sense  of  bis  love  ?  And  wherein  is  an  unconverted  minister  to  be 
accounted  of?    Can  the  dead  raise  the  dead  ? 

How  few  of  them  have  got  ministerial  gifls,  either  of  prayer  or 
preaching  ?    Does  the  Lord  send  them  a  warfare  at  their  own  cost  ? 
Hath  he,  who  ascended  up  on  high  and  received  gifls  for  men,  for- 
got, or  dioes  he  nej^iect,  to  impart  them  to  his  servants  ^     Are  not 
the  general  part  of  them  as  much  athirst  for  church  preferment  as 
others?    And  would  they  not   b$  glad  to  enjoy  a  second  or  a 
third  living,  if  they  could  und  a  vfray  to  compass  so  desireal>le  an  end  } 
And  can  they  not  give  a  very  weighty  reason  for  this  ?  v'tz,  that 
they  may  place  a  curate  there  who  will  preach  the  gospel.    Yes, 
and  let  them  allow  him  the  whole  income  also.    But  do  they  preach 
the  gospel  themselves  ?    They  preach  some  part  of  the  gospel  it 
cannot  be  denied;  but  properly  speaking,  thev  do  not  preach  the 
whde  gospel ;  /.  ^.  they  do  not  lead  the  people  to  the  L*rd  Jesus 
Christ,  10  as  to  experience  the  salvation  which  he  hath  purchased  ; 
but  they  make  the  knowledge  of  our  disease,  the  cure  also ;  and  a 
desire  afler  salvation  to  be  salvation  ilselC    Would  it  not  be  some- 
thing surprizing,  that  a  side  man,  who  feels  that  he  is  so,  and  desires 
«  cure,  should,  on  (bat  account,  be  led  to  suppose,  that  he  is  quite 
well?    And  would  it  not  be  rather  wonderful  that  the  miser,  who 
is  deeply  athirst  for  abundance  of  gold,  should  ever  vainly  imagine 
that  he  is  actually  in  possession  of  all  the  gold  in  the  universe  ?    An(4^ 
IS  it  not  equally  strange,  that  any  one  should  suppose  and  teach^ 
that  the  man  who  feels  that  he  has  got  a  guilty  conscience,  has  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  is  in  possession  of  me  peaoe  of^Ood  ?     That 
the  man  who  has  got  a  wounded  spirit,  or  a  broken  and  contrite 
Iteart,  is  notwithstanding  this,  alreaay  healed,  and  all  bis  wounds 
are  bound  up)  so  that  he  has  no  need  to  trouble  himself  any  further? 
And  the  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,  who 
Yf'iih  the  apostle  is  crying  out,  **  O  wretched  man  jtiiat  I  am,  who 
^j^l  deliver  mo  &om  the  body  of  this4eath?"  iialfc^dy  delivered, 
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And  IS  actually  broujght  into  the  glorious  libertyof  thesonsof  God? 
Mi|^t  thej  not>  with  equal  truth,  persuade  us,  that  darkness  and 
light,  misery  and  happiness,  bondage  and  liberty,  are  just  the  sama; 
thing?  In  jack  teachers  we  may  see  Satan  transiormed  into  an  angel 
of  light,  and  the  words*of  the  prophet  fulfilled,  ''  They  have  healed 
the  hurt  of  my  people  slightly,  crying,  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.'' 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
Sim, 

THERE  being  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu&ctures  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Adelphi,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Ranclifie ;  two  of  the  members  of  that  Society,  who  are  well-known 
literary  characters,  have  started  for  the  office,  and,  though  contrary 
to  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Society,  have 
addressed /rr«/r//  letten  to  the  members  in  town.  As  one  of  these 
gentlemen  is  so  great  a  personage,  as  the  most  fir^cund  3X\6  learned 
biographer  of  the  late  L<Nrd  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  whos<» 
correct,  chaste,  and  elerant  style,  has,  on  former*'  occasions,  drawn ' 
forth  j^  marked  approbation;  I  cannot,  injustice  to  him,  and  to 
the  Society,  to  whicn  he  so  Uberalfy,  though  diffidently  (being  at  the 
ititercession  of  friends)  tenders  his  services,  withhold  communi- 
cating (through  the  medium  of  your  invaluable  publication)  to  tliose 
members  who  reside  rn  the  country,  the  /trinted  letter  I  have  re. 
ceived  from  this  eminent  lawyer  on  the  occasion.  I  will  notnvaste 
your  page  by  commenting  upon,  it,  as  I  presume  it  will  satisfactority 
appear  on  perusal,  that  the  ex-conveyancer's  Uternty,  are  equal  to  his 
natural,  abilities,  and  consequently  that'  he  is  highly  and  duly  qualified 
to  fill  the  office  oi  chairman  in  rotation,  to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragemenlof  Arts,  Manu&ctures,  and  Commerce.  I  take  leave 
to  state  that  no  personal  allusion  is  intended  to  be  made  to  the 
physical  defect  in  this  gentleman's  speech.f 
,  Dee,  26.  1800. 


THE  vacancy  of  a  Vice  President  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
(of  which  I  have  been  many  years  a  member)  and  the  intercession  if 
FRIEHDS,  have*.nduced  me  to  request  the  favour  of  your  vote  and 
interest.    Permit  me  to  add,  that  if,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  mem- ' 
bers,  /i^&/have  the  honour  rf  supplying  that  V2x:sLncy,  you  may  be  ■ 
assured,  (Mof,  fy  a faitlful  discharge  ^  the  duties  attached  to  the  aj^ 

.  *  See  Anti-Jacol>in  Review*  Vol.  IIL  p.  ^76. 
f  The  other  candidate,.wh»is  the  authox  of  the  OrdanBtt,  labours  • 
vndeCiH  wnihtr  im^^tdunentm 
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Jlooamenf^J  I  shaM  study  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  our  useful 
and  flourishing  institution;  w//o  fl;». 

Sir,  your  very  humble  ser\'ant. 
Great  Ormond-Street,  Dec.  26th,  1800.     JOHN  HOLLIDAY* 


TO  MR.  POLWHELE* 

IN  reading  Drew's  Answer  to  your  "  Anecdotes  of  Methodism/'' 
I  find  the  anecdote  which  concerns  the  MethMst  if  Cambwme^ 
sad  the  fat  mer  of  lUogan,  animadverted  upon  with  undeserved  seve-*- 
rity  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy^  which  was  occasioned  by  the  gqn- 
tteman  who  gave  it  to  me  not  attending  to  the  date  of  its  transaflion- 
and  other  trifling  circumstances.  The  following  communication  may 
lie  reUed  upon,  as  1  have  investigated  every  document  that  would 
throw  light  upon  this  nefarious  business ;  with  such  reference  to  the 
Methodist's  accounts,  &c.  as  will  put  every  particular  herein  related 
beyond  the  least  doubt.  If  an)^  one  entertains  a  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  communication,  let  him  apply  to  the  persoa 
aggrieved  at  Kanarton  in  lUogan,  where  he  may  examine  the  papers 
and  obtain  such  other  information  as  will  fully  prove  the  veracity  of 
this. 

The  anecdote  is  inaccurate  in  the  (bllowing  particulars,  when  it 
asserts,  that  the  transaction  which  respects  tlie  crofl  or  common  hap- 
Jiencd  a  few  months  ago ;  it  happened  prior  to  March  1792,  (which 
may  be  seen  by  the  date  of  the  assignment.)  The  applicatioitwas 
not  made  by  the  brother,  but  by  tlio  sister;  at  which  time  tJie 
fermer  was  conflned  by  a  bad  hand,  and  his  wife  and  ^mily  by  a 
lever.  [Thi&  is  the  farmer's  communication]  The  sum  advanced 
on  themortga^e>in  1792,  was  1961.  Is.  lOd.  [See  the  accounts] 
The  farmer  waits  upon  the  mortgagee  as  soon  as  he  is  abla  to  get  out, 
and  requests  the  loan  of  il.  is.  advanced  on  tlie  estate,  but  is  re- 
fused :  [the  estate  of  tlie  fanner  being  at  this  time  worth  35l,]  Tie- 
cajorean  having  been  suld,  some  time  after  this  transaction  to  tbe 
Sfethodistin  question,  for  1071.  and  the  other  to  another  person  foe 
250L  in  the  year  1799  or  i800.  [this  is  the  farmer's  communication] 
The  common  then  becomes  the  objed  for  which  tliis  loan  i&  to  be 
ptdvanced;.  but  whether. the  tender  was  made  by  the  farmer,  or  re- 
quested by  l^he  Methodist,  the  farmer  cannot  recoiled.  The  &nner^ • 
kowcyer,  is  obliged  to  sell  an  acre  and  quarter  of  Cie  common  for 
ll.  Is.  [see  assignment,  March  1792]  The  year  foUowinff,  his 
circumstances  oblige^  him  to  make  the. same  application^  ana  such 
"  Vas  his  situation  that  he  was  compelled  ta  sell  the  remainder  to  the 
Methodist  for  3l.  1  Is.  [see  assignment,  Feb.  1793]' which  was  about  * 
%  acres  and  \  of  ground.  The  sum,  thereforergiven  for  the  com- 
mon>  was  4l.  i2s.  and,  after  the  (kdu^Hon  for  hi^  rent  tind  amerce** 
inent  (whicb  ia  128.)  this  chavitable  brother^jiodcets  im^rettuto  SO  per 
cent,  by  the  bargain.  The  objedion  to  hift'^Hdvaoeing  more  money^ 
•A  U^emort^ge^  stated  in  the  reply^  is«  that  the  person^  in  question^ 
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SxmfertdAat  ilds  estate  was  €utmkd  Sf/lm  afwrner  vsiBf  emi  ^further 
mdvtmce  wodd  bem€»  uuctrUamty.     [-tec  *•  Ohservaiim!*  Pr.  48,  49.3 
Uow  false  this  i^  the  fad  of  bimseif  buying  Tregajorean  ^   I07L 
a  gentleman  interfering    by    the    desire  of  a  neighbour  of  this 
poor  farmer*  and  paying  oflT  the  mortgage,  and  parchastng  the  estate 
afterwards  as  ahc^ve  stated,  will  fal]y  prove.    {The  mortgage  was 
paid  off  by  this  gentleman,  June  Sd.  1799]  This  wijl  expose  another 
falsehood,  that  tfu  farmer,  m  a  chamge  cf  citrvmstanc^i,  redeemed  the  estate, 
(see  p.  48]     It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  the  skttt  heu  hecome  ^ 
sirahle^  but  it  must  not  be  understood  by  any  caftivation  made  btr 
the  reduced  farmer,  on  theceHscientious  /ixtc/iaseri  for  the  outlet  has 
undergone  no  improvement  whatever ;  and  it  has  only  become  de- 
sirable because  it  is  an  indispensibie  appendage  to  the  estate,  and 
ipirould  give  the  proprietor  au  advantage  in  the  sale  of  tiie  ^staA;  as 
it  would  sell  considerably  beneath  its  value,  by  the  common  being 
tn  the  hands  of  another.    The  person,  who  aiterwards  bought  tlie 
premises,,  had  likewise  an  outlet  adjoining  to  tiie  ground,  ar^d  seeing 
the  finesse  and  other  oppressive  means  praAised  to  procure  the  estate 
for  less  than  its  value,  came  forward  and  gave  for  it  a  fair  price. 
Since  which  time,  the  Methodist,  ia  question,  has  soid  the  same 
commoQ  to  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  for  eleven  guineas,  the  price 
originally  demanded  by  tiie  reduced  farmer,  and  so  late  as  the  year 
1800.    The  next  palpable  falsehood  in  this  answer  is,  the  Mctlio- 
dist  keingjUiid  Ms  interest,  aud  halving  a  little  advantage  en  the  comment 
^ratmd  aforesaid^  GAVE  the  farmer  ahout  six  ftwmds  on  the  uttling  tlis 
eiccouttt^  a  more  in&mous  lalsehood  was  never  obtruded  on  the  pub- 
lic ;  as  the  6L  2s«  I  id.  he  was  obliged  to  allow  for  illegal  interest. 
This  affair  was  transacted  June  3d.  1799,  four  or  ^ve  years  after 
be  became  amethodist,  if  wc  adopt  the  date  two  years  after  the  sale 
t>f  the  second  part  of  the  common  in  1793.    Yet  it  is  triumphantly 
asserted,  that  tins  business  happened /fuojrAif/  b^^^re  he  became  come^ted 
^th  the  Methodists.     It  is  a  notorious  fad,  tliat  prior  to  the  war  ]  79'i, 
lie  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Methpdist  meeting.     But  this 
%Vas,  possibly,  during  his  noviciate;  which  time  was  employed  in 
$uch  works  of  love  and  charity,  as  rendered  him  a  distinguished  or- 
Bament  of  Tucking-M ill  preaching-house,  aud  no  doubt,  will  indue 
time  entitle  him  to  be  canonissed  a  saint  of  the  same. 

'  With  regard  to  the  other  anecdotes  you  had  firom  ti^s  part  of  the 
^^orldt  CO  person,  who  has  iiad  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  into 
the  fads,  entertainsa  doubt  about  the  trulh  of  Uiem.  Amongst  the 
numerous  signsU,ures  of  the  newly  baptized  Messrs.  there  is  only  one 
rcspeflable  man,  who  is  a  really  good  man;  to  whose  unassuming 
piety,  your  correspondent  is  as  r^y  to  bear  testimony,  as  the  St. 
*  Ajisile  cobltf^^  I  have  been  thus  particular,  in  correcting  Drew's 
mbrepresentations,  to  expose  the  arts  used  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  your  Anecdotes;  which,  in  this  instance,  (as  it  often  hap- 
pens) have  been  the  means  of  establbhiog  tlieir  credit.  One  of  > 
the  men,  if  I  mistake  not,  whose  sigaature  stands  t9  rescue  the  Me- 
thodists from  the  imputation  of  pi>litical  restlessness,  as  evinced 
4|Uiog  the  riots  ^  Camborne;  mSld^  himself  pretty  conspicuous  by 

his 
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bts  activity  in  the  riots  and  that  very  earfy  on  tiie  Monday  liomingf.* 
{sge  OiservaUPtts,)  It  is  hardly  necessaxy  to  attempt  to  prove  the  disaP 
iectJOD  of  the  Methodists'to  the  present  government>'^  as  it  h  a  fact 
ao  well  known;  nay  the  illustrious  cobler  himselfj,  not  many 
years  9ince>  with  several  odiers  of  St.  Ailstle>  sufficiently  betrayed 
a  symptom  that  tended  to  disorder  the  political  fabric,  Whith  drew 
vpon  himself  and  his  associates  the  notice  and  interference  of  the 
j^eighbouring  gentlemen* 

Mr. who  e;ave  me  this  piece  of  intelligence,  told  me 

I^i?  &ther  withdrew  his  custom  from  him,  with  several  besides. 
Tlie  Methodists  smart  under  your  lash :  and,  I  trust,  nothing  will  in- 
duce you  to  shrink  iirom  the  laudable  task  you  have  undertaken; 
.  couikung  in  wiiich  I  beg  to  remain 

#  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

M.  F. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable^  that  the  cause  of  the  Methodists  is  stre- 
nuously defended  in  all  the  Jacobinical  prints ;  whence  we  may 
fAxxly  presume,  that  the  Jacobins  consider  the  Methodists  as  their 
brethren.  The  union  of  Atheists  and  Methodists  seems  a  strange 
plienomenon.    Rev* 


GOOD   MK.   EOITOR. 

AS  a  plain  man  confined  six  days  in  the  week  to  my  compter, 
and  dedicating  the  seventh  in  the  old  ^shioned  way  to  a  regular 
attendance  at  church  and  other  religious  duties  of  the  day,  occa- 
sionally interruptedly  a  walk  with  my  family  to  enjoy  the  pure  and 
delicious  air  oi  the  city  road  and  Islington,  I  confess  my  igno- 
rance of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  is  so  great,  that  an  unwil- 
Fmgness  to  expose  that  ignorance  has  deterred  me  for  jhese  three 
weeks  back  from  applying  to  you  for  information,  as  to  what  the 
booksellers  deal  in  now-a-days. 

In  my  time,  and  that  is  not  above  forty  years  ago,  the  Whole ' 
Duty  of  Man,  Cocker,  the  Spectator,  a  bible,  and  prayer-book, 
formed  the  library  of  a  young  apprentice;  and  when  any  of  the  twa 
latter  were  worn  out,  lor,  to  say  the  truth,  we  did  not  spare  them, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  or  send  to  the  next  booksellers,  and 
we  were  sure  of  what  we  wanted.  Now  the  case  is  quite  altered; 
1  doubt  whether  you  will  Relieve  it,  Mr.  Editor,  but  may  I  never 
measure  a  yard  of  tape  again  if  it  is  not  ttue.  Not  to  "keep  you 
linger,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  wife's  eyes  beine  rather  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  through  working  aprons,  gowns,  handkerchief,  &c. 
in  fine  needlework  when  she  was  young,  and  teaching  her  chiidren 
(and  we  have  a  charming  number)  the  same  nice  arts  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  carpeting,  as  it  is  at  present  mana&ctured  in  private  fo- 
milies,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  give  her  small  prayer  book  to  her  youngest  daughter 
Sakey,  andto  provide  one  of  a  larger  print. 

She 
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She  accordingly  went  to  one  or  two  shops  where  she  thought 
itie  might  be  suited,  but  what  they  had  did  not  answer  her  purpose, 
^d,  passing  through  Leadenhall  Street^  she  observed  a  very  large  , 
bookseller's  shop,  indeed,  which  was  a  printing-office  likewise ;  but, 
Mr.  Editor,  guess  her  surprize  when  cot|^dent  of  success,  and 
boldly  asking  for  a  prayer-book  with  large  print,  the  shopman  told  * 
her,  with  a  Took  implying  extreme  contempt  for  her  ignorance,  that 
they  never  kejit  such  bwSs'y  her  astonishment,  involuntarily,  threw 
her  eyes  upward,  when,  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  she  found  this 
was  a  famous  circulating  library.  Now  as  all  in  our  family  are  too 
simple  foULS,  and  are  too  much  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  to  dip 
into  the  contents  of  any  books  but  what  I  have  mcntioned>  and  they 
are  all  heir-leoms  of  the  family,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  exception  of  our  standard,  religious  books,  extends  to  all  the 
libraries  about  the  town ;  if  it  does,  it  probably  affects  the  majority 
of  the  booksellers  too,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  }6u,  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  case  ygu  can  recommend  n>e  to  spme  bookseller, 
or,  probably,  even  some  librarian,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  keep 
bibles  and  prayer-books  in  hi$  house ;  for  my  poor  wile  has  not  yet 
got  the  better  of  her  surprize,  and  even  frieht,  at  the  sad  change  in 
the  times ;  and  I  fear  nothing  but  a  word  from  ypu  will  answer  tlie 
purpose,  for  she  has  a  great  esteem  for  your  charaAer. 
I  ami  Sir,  Yoiir's 

Cvm^tty  Dec.  Mh.  1800.  MOSES  GREENSOD. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR.  «    , 

AT  the  commencement  of  tlie  Freiich  rcvolutioh,  ati  English 
jgentleman  of  fortune^  Whose  Extensive  landed  possessions  gave  him 

a  very  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  bounty  of  — — , 

had  conceived,  in  common  with  many  other  well-meaning  but  misr 
gaided-theorists,  an  idea,  that  the  slim  of  human  happiness  would 
probably  be  increased  by  the  event  of  these  struggles  which  a  great 
nation  was  making  for  liberfy ;  he  was  pleased  with  the  dawn  of 
Gallic  freedom ;  he  rejoiced  that  the  feudal  chains  were  broken, 
though  he  had  too  much  gpbdness  of  heart  to  approve  of  the  methods 
by  wnich  the  beneficial  work  was  effeded. 

Under  this  persuasion  he  remained  for  some  months,  t!ll  an  itine- 
rant apostle  of  democracy  found  his  way  to  the  village  of  - 
No  sooner  was  this  wretch  arrived,  than  he  began  to   frequent 
those  places  of  resort  where  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Mr. 

-^ assembled;  he  insinuated  himself  into  their  acquaintance;  he 

obtained  their  tronfidenc^ ;  he  heard  the  little  details  of  their  trifling 
)K>rrows>  and  momentary  discontents^  if  discontents  on  any  occasion 
turose. 

And  do  you  not  see,  saidhe>  an  obvious  Remedy  for  all  these  evils? 
Do  you  not  see  that  by  one  strongi  unanimous,  decisive  eSbrt,  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  became  happy  and  independent  at  once  ? 
to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity,  of  toiling  like  slaved  for  a  miserablo. 

ifOk  XXXI.  VOL.  VIII.  I.  pittance. 
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pittance,  unequal  to  the  support  of  yourselves  and  your  families  ? 
to  partake  iu  full  measure  ol"  the  liberal  gifts  which  heaven  has 
granted,  but  which  tyranny  has  usurped  !     Listen  to  me,  and  follow 
my  advice.     Rise  to  a  man,  and  assert  your  natural  inherent  rights. 
Do  an  act  of  justice  on  the  great  man,  who  lord*  it  over  you  all,. 
When  he  is  removed  out  of  the  way,  all  difficulties  will  coase  at 
once,     I  will  be  on  the  spot  to  direct  your  measures,  to  assist  you  " 
in  carrying  them  into  eflfecl,  and  to  make  the  fraternal  allotment  of 
-  lands  and  possessions,  in  equal  portions,  among  you  all ! 

Happily,  the  project  was  too  atrocious,  and  the  innocent  objedt 
©f  this  intended  oarbarity,  too  deservedly  beloved  to  allow  his  ser- 
vants and  dependants,  a  moment's  hesitation.  They  came,  with 
honest  rage,  to  their  patron,  and  told  him  all  that  this  fiend  in  hu- 
Hian  shape  had  been  counselling.  Immediate  measures  were  taken 
to  seize  the  counsellor  of  evil;  but  guilt  and  suspicion  never  sleeps 
When  tlie  authorised  officers  of  justice  came  to  lay  hold  on  him,  he 
was  already  fled ;  and  with  him  were  fled  for  ever  the  revolutionary 
politics  of  a  very  respe^ble  and  valuable  man,  wliosc  eyes  were 
sufficiently  opened  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  to 
tlie  practical  consetjuences  of  a  very  beautiful  theory.  From  that 
time  he  has  lived,  and  still  lives,  revered  and  beloved  by  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  around  him,  an  example  of  loyalty,  a  preacher  of 
obedience,  and  a  decided  enemy  to  Jacobinism,  and  all  its  works. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your's,  &c.  R.  H. 

POETRY. 

ExtraSs  from  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem  (MS.)  enthled, 

«  TiTE  MYSTERIES  of  MErHODISM." 

In  Se'ven  Cantos^. 

From  Canto  tie  E'trfi^  **  The  Itinerant's  Haeangwe,  •r 
Thb  Horseblock  Hero.'' 


••  HIGH  on  a  Horfeblock,^  in  his  vafly  mind. 
That  (tiam'd  *  the  thrones  of  Ormuz  or  of  Tnd,' 
Gld  Zachary  ftood ;  and,  fquinting,  look'd  around,. 
Then  fix'd  his  orbs  of  viiion  to  the  ground  \ 
Thcp,  from  the  pavement  flowly  rais'd  his  eyes,     . 
As  gathering  crouds  with  dull  cbfcur'd  the  Ikies.. 

Thin  was  his  lath-like  form  ;  and  wan  his  face 
By  choler  ftain'd,  and  tortur'd  by  grimace ; 
As  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  long  lank  hair, 
A  living  miracle  'twas  his  to  bear — 
Half  as  the  fable  black,  and  half,  T  trow, 
Na  fbrry  ^val  ta  a  flake  of  (bowr 
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Yes  ! — And  he  faid,  his  tfcflcs  prov'd  him  <*  fent^** 
His  high  credentials^  whcrcfoc'cr  he  went," 

<'  Full  foon  he  told,  how^  one  extatic  night. 
Ally  on  a  fudden,  half  his  hair  curn'd  white : 
'Twas^  at  that  momenti  he  receiv'd  the- call, 
As  flalh'd,  like  light*ning«  curtains,  bed  and  all ; 
Whence  Witlings,  tickled  by  a  fight  fo  quaint. 
Had  namM  him,  half  a  (inner,  half  a  faint." 

"  Full  off  (the  preacher  cried)  will  Mammon  cro6 
Their  paths,  and  draw  them  to  its  filthy  drofs ; 
Ere  yet,  fecure  amid  Satanic  traps. 
They  brave  the  filthy  notion  of  relapfe* 
The  devil  (he  faid}  to  prove  how  great  a  corfe 
Was  Mammon,  once  way.  laid  him  wi^h  a  purfe : 
But,  deeming  if  he  puU'd  the  tempting  firings. 
That,  foon,  hi<  fingers  might  encounter  fKngs, 

He  pafs'd  the  fnarc yet,  conquering  all  his  qualms, 

Tum'd  back,  and  feiz'd  it  for  the  fake  of  alms ; 
When,  from  the  foldings,  which  he  lay  fo  fquat  in, 
Jump'd  out  and  vanilh'd,  purfc  ^nd  all,  old  datan  1 

He  told,  how,  fudden,  on  the  pulpit^ftairs* 
When  Satan,  by  a  thoufand  earthly  cares 
Had  every  trace  of  Holy  Writ  perplex'd  ; 
The  fpiric  fupplied  him  with  a  proper  text. 

He  pi^lur'd,  as  with  more  than  mortal  force. 
His  voice  of  thunder  check'd  tlie  demon's  courfe. 
And  dealt  damnation  from  the  mountain. tops, 
His  hearers  tumbling  round  him,  thick  as  hops ! 

He  told,  how  once  in  dread  convulfions  lay 
A  (in.ftruck  maid,  or  feem'd  one  lump  of  clay  ; 
When,  as  he  bade  the  fpirit  o'er  hell  prevail. 
Old  Nick.departed  through  her  great  coe-naiL 

He  told,  how  once,  affail'd  with  pond'rous  flones, 
That  might  to  atoms  break  a  tinner's  bones  ; 
Nor  he,  nor  his  dear  Deborah  tum'd  their  backs. 
But  fclc  each  ftone,  more  foft  than  Virgin. wax  ; 
And  from  a  cudgel  how  he  haii'd  the  blow, 
Bendipg — with  love  and  pity — bending  low  !** 


'•  Then,  with  abrupt  temptation  would  he  Aide 
To  parfons,  who,  encas'd  in  carnal  pride. 
Ne'er  gave  their  pamper'd  bodies  to  the  rod. 
But,  rich  in  worldly  gifts,  belied  their  God  I 
While  now,  the  fpirit  effervefcM,  like  ycafl. 
In  vengeance  againft  vitxy  parifb-prieil !" 

I  %  ,  Fr$m 
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Frotii  Canto  the  Second: — "  The  Still  Saints/'  fr 
f*  The  Demure  Devotees." 


**  Now  the  ftill  moon^  emerging  bright 
Had  clqath'd  the  dropping  leaves  with  light  ; 
When  many  a  faintly  (hape  was  feen. 
Here  wandering  the  hoar  trunks  between| 
There,  up  a  hillock  winding  flow  ;         v 
Here,  fix'd  as  if  abforb'd  in  woe. 
Here  ilood  a  Carle ;  his  lifted  eyes 
**  Commercing  with  the  fecret  Ikies  :" 
There,  in  the  maze  of  fancy  loft, 
A  pallid  youth  the  path-way  croft. 
There,  ftarting  back,  his  fears  betray 'd. 
As  if  fome  vilion  he  furvey'd 
Piftur'd  upon  the  filent  air  ; 
T}icn  ftopp'd,  and  rais'd  his  hands  in  ptay^rf 

Meanwhile,  from  out  ^  cavern'd  tree. 
Sudden,  a  virgin  devotee 
With  loofe  difhevel'd  locks  appears. 
Whom  pitying  angels  hail'd  in  tears — 
Young  Saganilla :  not  a  maid 
More  fair,  hath  grac'd  the  Tavy's  (hade  y 
Her  modeft  blnlhes,  pure  as  glows 
The  dewy  tindure  of  the  rofe." 

Alas !  Religion's  alter'd  child. 
Oft  as  ftic  gazM  her  vifions  wild. 
Each  fultor  ftrovc,  with  weak  eftay. 
To  chafo  the  gathering  gloom  away— 
Till  Doftor  Slopfud,  now  call'd  in. 
Gave  rapture  to  her  fenfe  of  fin, 
bifpenfing  two-fold  fweets,  I  wift, 
^he  Lover  and  the  Methodift. 

Soon  as  his  flock  was  fcatter'd  round| 
Old  Zachary,  o*er-the  lawny  ground. 
Had  foUow'd  his  accuftom'd  clue. 
To  pick  up  a  ftray  faint  or  two  ; 
When,  viewing  the  (Jeep  wood  afkance. 
He  fpied,  with  quick  and  roguiih  glance. 
The  mufeful  maid  ;  and,  (kulking  near^ 
Met  in  her  eye  a  trembling  tear 
That,  as  it  aik'd  to  be  forgiv'n. 
In  filence  was  uprais'd  to  Heaven.'* 


(To  be  $9nttnued,) 

-     rpr 


Lines  addreffidto  WilUam  Gifford.  x\j 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SiK, 

THE  pablic  arc  in^nitely  indebted  to  you  and  to  Mr,  William 
Gifibid  ror  the  chaftifeincDt  you  have,  given  to  a  writer^  who  has 
libell'd  with  impunity  all  that  is  excellent  and  refpedbble  in  public  or 
"  in  private  life  withoui  the  leatt  regard  to  ranki  fex,  or  prcffclfion.  Ho 
has  long  deferved  the  puniGinent  which  he  has  received  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  he  merits  .luch  more  ;  and  if  you  think  the  following 
lines  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Rev  iew,  I  fhall  be  happy  to  contribute 
vttf  mitCi  in  the  viriuous  caufe,  of  holding  up  to  contempt  and  detefta. 
lion  a  charac^  uniformly  ini'amous.  > 

A  Suffolk  FRsiHOLDsa* 

To  WILLIAM  GIFFORD,  Esq. 

^uid  'vetat  et  no/met  f 

SECURE,  at  leaft,  the  wretched  *  World  to  plcafc, 

A  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  cafe, 

Mellifluous  Bards,  in  panegyric  verfe 

Were  wont  each  others  praifes  to  rehearfe. 

While  Lady  Poets  in  the  conteft  ftrove. 

And  tun'd  their  lyres  to  every  kind  of  love  ; 

Then  merry  fpun  the  Goflamery  line. 

And  Robinfon  replied  in  lays  divine, 

Konfenfe  and  Crufca  bore  unrivall'd  fway, 

Till  Gifford's  fatire  fwcpt  the  fwarm  away  : 

To  lateft  timts  each  i  Dunciad  (hall  rem^ain. 

As  Horace  keen,  and  ftrong  as  Perfius'  drain. 

Come  then,  with  wit  and  various  learning  grac'dl^ 

Corre^  our  manners  as  you  form'd  our  talte ; 

A  nobler  caufe  your  zealous  aid  demands. 

And  juftice,  Gifford,  claims  it  at  your  hands : 

Cut  to  the  quick  this  doggrel  man  of  rhyme. 

Who  takes  the  title  of  a  Bard  fublime  ; 

Deals  out,  with  here  and  there,  a  lucky  hit, 

Treafon  and  tra(h,  obfcenity  and  wit ; 

To  each  vile  purpofe  proftituces  his  Mufc, 

The  friend  of  vice,  the  champjion  of  the  ftews. 

Whate'er  is  eminent  in  churcl?  and  ftate, 

E'en  female  excellence  infures  his  hate. 

Lives  there  a  Prelate,J  who  in  virtut's  caufe 

Would  curb  the  worft  of  crimes  with  wholeTome  Igwa  ? 

9  Another  manufcript  fays. 

Secure  the  world,  vile  Topham's  World,  to  pleafe — 
t  Tl^c  B^Yiad  and  Slaeviad,  %  The  Bifl»op  of  {.ondon. 

The 


%2^  POET&y^ - 

ANNUAL  WEDDING  DAY  VERSES. 

To  Mrs.  R  » » »  tvith  a  Trinkit^ 

I  have  no  pipe*  of  ieven  years  old 

By  Theilufon  fupplied ; 
No  Indian  gems,  no  Spanilh  gold^ 

For  flact'ry  nor  for  pride. 

My  income  (canty  bounds  enclofe 
Earn'd  hardly^  hour  by  hour. 

My  tithes  a  pittance,  and  ev'n  thofe 
Withheld  by  fcorn  or  pow'r. 

Still  fomething  from  my  little  (tore 

To  alien  wants  extend — 
•*  A  prcfcnt  help"  to  cheer  the  poor>~ 

A  welcome  for  my  friend. 

'And  ftill,  to  blcfs  indeed  my  heart 

In  cv'ry  happier  view  ; 
The  refidue  can  yet  impart 

Comfort  and  joy  to  you. 

Oh  \  then  to  take  this  pledge,  though  (mall^ 

With  unmatch'd  fmiles  incline 
From  him  whofe  love,  whofe  hope,  whofe  all 
Are  thine  and  only  thine. 


Qn  Pbtbr  Pindar. 

HAVE  you  ne'er  fcen  a  large  Newcaftle  coal. 
When  lighted  on  a  kichen  fire. 
Spurt  out  a  flame  immenfe  and  clear, 
IThen  throw  a  fmoke  that  higher  rofe  and  higher. 
Black  as  its  very  foul ; 
Of  brimflone  and  of  pitch  combin*d 
Leaving  a  foul  and  ugly  ftench  behind. 
Still  giving  warmth  to  comfort,  blaze  to  cheer*  — 
'Till  having  fizz'd  and  fpurted,  flar'd  and  ftunk 

It  wafted  to  a  mere,  mere  cinder ? 

'  Juft  fuch  a  coal  is  Peter  Pindar  ; 
His  once  bright  fpirit  funk. 
No  curling  fmoke  upon  his  brow. 

No  blazing  glee. 
No  flame  to  animate, — no  cheering  flaihe99 
A  mere,  mere  Cinder  now 
And  foon-tS  l>e 
But  DUST  and  ashes* 
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Si  iftis  ad  nuledicendom  difertis  et  eloquemibte  tSb  licet,   nos,  in  optim& 
ROftHi  cauiif  ad  vcre  xcfpondendttm  baud  fim^  eonvenit  dfe  mutoi . 
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The  Hi/lory  of  the  Campaign  of  1799,  in  HaHatuL    TranJIatid 
from  thi  French.      8vo,     Pp.   496,     158.     Cadell  and 
Davies.     j8oi. 

THIS  forms  the  fifth  and  laft  volume  of  the  military  hiftory 
of  the  war  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1796 
to  the  clofe  of  that  of  1799.  ^^  ''  compofed  with  the  fame 
ability,  the  fame  fcrupulous  attention  to  fads,  and  the  fame 
rrgid  hnpartiality,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  the  former 
volumes*  It  contains,  beyond  comparifon,  the  beft»  and,  in«^ 
deed,  the  only  complete  and  fatisfadory  account  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Holjand,  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Europe, 
""  ^The  author  has,  evidently,  had  accefar  to  the  moft  authentic 
fourccs  of  information,  and  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  them 
wkj^  equal  judgment  ^nd  (kill :  the  military  operations,  in 
which  the  troops  of  this  country  took  fo  decided  and  fo  diftin« 
guiihed  a  part,  are  detailed  in  a  manner  at  once  the  moft  per* 
fpicuous  and  the  moft  fcientlfic,  fo  as  to  afford  the  fulleft  in- 
formation to  the  common  reader,  and  the  bigheft  fatis^£tion 
to  the  prpfeffional  ftudent.  The  end  and  obj^  of  the  Expe- 
dition are  clearly  and  forcibly  explained,  and  ably  rcfcued  from 
the  imputations  of  ignorance,  and  the  perverfions  of  malice. 
Here,  as  before,  the  author  haf  rendered  a  public  fervice  by  ex- 
MO.  XXXII.  VOL.  VIII.  K  poiing 
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poiing  the  fititfalefs  accouats  ajnd  wanton  fabrications  of  dte 
French ;  and  the  grofs  errors  and  wilful  mifreprefentations  of 
different  writers  ;  among  others,  of  General  Dunas^  the  aiv- 
thor  of  the  Pricis  dis^EvfnpntBs  AJilitaires  (now  belonging  ta 
the  French  Staff)  whofe  publication  has  acquired  much  more 
credit  than  it  deferires.  As  the  remarkable  a£lion  of  the  19th 
pf  September,  which  may  be  truly  did  to  hanre  dcddod  the  hie 
^f the  Expedition,  has  been  an  objed;  of  moregeneral  difeuffion 
in  Europe  than  any  other,  and  has  been  the  ground  of  more 
recrimination  between  the  Ruf&ans  and  the  Englifh,  we  (hall 
fele£l  the  author's  account  of  it,  as  being  peculiarly  tnterefting 
in  itfelf,  and  as  affording  a  fair  fp^imea  of  the  attention  which 
he  has  paid  to  every  part  of  the  fubjedl. 

**  It  had  been  ordered  that  the  attack  (hoold  begin  on  all  fides  at 
bie^k  of  dayj  but  neady  two  hodfs  before  that  tune  the  RuiOat^ 
Major  General  Soathoff  with  his  chaieurs  and  a  battalion  of  grena. 
dieni»  which  fornaed  the  adranced  guard,  pafled  the  canal  in  front  of 
Petten,  and  advanced  towards  Camperdayn.  Whether  he  thought 
it  indi^)enfably  neceflary  to  fupport  (jeneral  Southoff,  or  that  he  par. 
took  ot  his  impatieoce  and  that  tf  his  troops.  General  Herman  an 
hour  after  caufed  the  canal  to  be  paffed  by  the  firft  line  of  his  corps> 
and  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  enemies'  entrenchments  upon  the 
Slaperdike.  ^  Although  it  was  not  yet  light,  the  firft  Ruffian  battalion 
advanced  with  the  greateft  boUncfs  in  column  of  diviiions,  and  car. 
lied  a  travcHe  which  the  enemy  had  conftruAed  on  the  dike.  The 
latter  ftill  occupied  a  fmall  vrdxk  on  the  e?ftremity  of  the  dike  which 
covered  in  part  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Groet,  where  they  had 
.a  piece  of  caaoon.  The  grenadiers,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
fixil  line,  ptrfhed  on.  without  ftopping  to  the  end  of  the  dike,  and  with 
the  fame  smpetuofity  carried  the  work  and  the  piece  of  cannon. 
The  French  furprifed  by  the  vivacity  of  this  attack  oppofed  in 
front  a  (light  idiftance,  and  fell  back  towards  their  rieht.  The 
Ruffians  futfered  little  from  their  fire,  but  much  from  tneir  own  ; 
"die  oUcyrity  being  fuch  that  nothine;  could  be  diftxnguiihed. 
The  chadeurs  of  the  advanced  guajrd,  (everal  of  whom  found  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  themfelv^  from  the  marfliy  ground,  which 
lies  between  the  fea  dike  and  the  Slaperdike,  ?lfo  diiedled  their  fire 
towards  the  ground  which  was  already  occupied  by  their  firft  line. 
The  Ibldiers  clanioioufly  called  for  the  fupport  of  their  artillery^  al. 
though  it  was  impoffible  to  dire^  its  fire  upon  any  diftin^  ohjed, 
and  It  naturally  did  more  barm  than  good*  Fart  of  the  Ruffians  upoa 
qt^tting  the  Slaperdike,  proceeded  in  a  very  clofe  column,  nd  with 
very  little  order  upon  the  road  uoder  the  Sand.hills,  wh  ch  leads 
through  the  village  of  Groet^  while  the  reft  filed  to  the  right  amous 
the  fand-hills  of  which  they  never  covered  the  whole  extent,  bccaufe 
the  advanced  guard,  which  was  to  mirch  along  the  ftrandj  in  tbq  dark  ' 
confoutided  itklf  with  the  firft  line,  with  which  it  continued  mixed 
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tlie  whole  day.  The  firft  of  thcfe  corps  took  no  prfcantLonstcrccort 
(ts  left  flank,  nor  the  fccond  its  right  flank.  That  which  marched 
along  the  road,  advanced  rapidl/^  but  in  great  confaGon  and  without 
forming  or  prcfcrving  any  order  :  it  f«on  teacLed  Groet,  carried  that 
village  eafiiy,  and  continued  its  progrcfs.  The  French  tfoops^  which 
were  ip  the  village,  not  having  time  to  fall  back  anick  enough  to  join 
thoTe  who  were  attacked  in  fpont»  probabW  apprenenfive  of  being  cut 
off,  had  thrown  themfelves  upon  the  left  flank,  where  without  being 
further  noticed  by  the  Ruffians,  they  difperfed  as  tirailleurs  in  the  en. 
dofuresy  the  hedges,  and  the  ditches ;  and  the  latter  fuffered  feverely 
bothfcom  their  Are  and  from  that  of  their  own  friends  in  the  Sand- 
bilk,  who»  although  in  fa^  rather  behind  them,  neverthelefsdirefled 
their  fire  in  part  to  the  left* 

««  Unfortunately,  immediately  after  the* attack  of  the  village  of 
Groet,  where  his-  horfe  had  been  wounded.  General  Herman  with 
the  greateft  part  of  liis  ftaff  had  gone  into  the  Sand-bills  ;  and  no  o& 
cer  who  was  particularly  encrufted  with  the  dircdlioQ  of  its  movements 
xemained  with  the  column,  which  followed  the  road,  crouded  by  the 
troops,  which,  fatigued  with  marching  in  the  Sand-hi(ls,  left  them 
whenever  a  natural  interval  or  a  path  enabled  them  to  fcek  for  more 
cafy  ground.  As  foon  as  the  village  of  Groet  was  taken.  Lieutenant-^ 
General  Herman  had  ordered  the  fecond  line  to  advance  under  the 
orders  of  Major*General  ArbeneflT;  but  this  line  in  oppofition  to  his 
orders,  either  from  its  own  impatience  or  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
inftead  of  forming  a  referve  to  fupport  the  firft,  foon  mixed  with  ir> 
and  completed  the  confufion.  The  BritiOi  brigade  of  Major- General 
^dannto,  with  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons  and  the  horfe  artillery, 
which  according  to  the  orders  of  General  Herman  were  to  follow  this 
fecond  line,  were  much  retarded  by  the  maroh  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
which  from  marching  in  column  neceQarily  emplc^cd  much  time  in 
filing  off,  and  occupi^  alrooft  the  whole  extent  of  the  road.  When 
at  laft  that  brigade  was  enabled  to  quit  the  Slaperdike,  it  direded  it- 
felf  to  the  left,  and  was  loon  engaged  with  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
corps,  which  had  rcoiained  upon  the  flank  of  the  Ruffian  column*  Ma* 
jor-General  Manners  repulfed  them ;  and  as  they  retreated  to  Schortl-> 
dam,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  fame  direfUon. 

**  During,  this  time  the  Ruffians  pulhing  on  without  hefitation, 
arrived  at  dbe  village  of  Schorel,  attacked  it  with  the  fame  braver/ 
they  had  done  that  of  Groet,  carried  it  with  the  fame  facility,  and 
inarched  towards  Bergen  ;  their  ardour  not  being  at  all  abated,  nor 
their  progrefs  checkra  by  the  fevere  lofs  which  they  experienced* 
About  a  mile  from  Bergen  begins  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  continues 
nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  until  it  reaches  the  Sand-hills  above  the 
village  where  it  turns  (hort  to  the  left  and  leads  in  a  ftraight  line  to 
it.  A  iiumber  of  houfes  are  fcattered  on  each  fide  of  this  avenue ;  and 
at  about  300  paces  from  Bergen  the  ground  opens  copfiderably  to  the 
kfr.  The  French  had  pUiced,  at  about  800  paces  from  the  avenue,  si 
battery  of  feveral  pieces  of  cannon,  which  was  protedled  by  a  line  of 
cavalry  mixed  with  fomc  infantry.    The  encloiives  here  were  more 
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frequent  and  woddjr  than  at  tFie  beginning  of  thef  avenue,  and  wm 
lined  on  the  right  and  left  vtrith  tlrailUrtri ;  fo  that  «rhen  the  Ruffians 
reached  ihis  pdint  they  found  themfelves  expofcd  at  once  to  the  fire  on 
their  flanks,  to  that  from  Bergen  in  front,  and  to  that  of  the  batterv- 
which  Was  likewifc  dtire^cd  upon  the  head  of  the  column — Stopped 
for  a  moment  by  the  deftniftive  efFeft  of  this  fire,  and  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  French  upon  their  fiank^  the  Ruffians  Ibtidly  called  for  their 
^rillery,  which  there  was  great  difficulty  in  bringing  up,  owing  to 
the  fandy  liature  of  the  ground,  the  rapidity  of  the  march  which  had 
fatigued  the  horfes,  and  the  confufed  mafs  which  obftru^ed  the  road. 
The  fire  of  the  cannon  checked  the  French  who  were  advancing  onr  their 
left  3  and  the  Ruffians  again  pulhcd  forward.— At  this  period  of  the 
adlion  General  Effirn  reached  the  head  of  the  column  and  immediately 
ordered  the  troops  to  halt  and  form — two  pieces  of  cannort  were 
placed  at  the  above  mentioned  opening,  and  another  upon  the  road 
leading  to  Bergen.  A  battalion  was  fent  into  the  fields  to  the  left  of 
the  road  ;  but  the  fame  precaution  was  not  taken  to  corer  the  right ;  * 
and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  proceeded  in  their  march  to  Bergen.' 
The  column  continued  to  be  encreafed  by  a  number  of  men  who  qoit. 
ted  the  Sarid-hills,  and  it  was  at  kift  joined  by  Lieutenant-General 
Herman,  who  alfo  having  hitherto  been  engaged  there,  was  ignorant' 
of  what  had  been  paffing  on  the  left.  This  brave  officer  was  received 
with  marks  of  joy  by  the  foldiers  who  adored  him ;  but  neverthelcft 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  «fed  every  effort  to  rcftore  order  among  them  : ' 
they  feemed  to  be  deaf  to  his  voice  and  no  longer  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  ;  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  having  in  the  mean  time  obliged 
the  battalion  placed  on  the  left  to  fall  back  into  the  avcnuev  thecon- 
fafion  became  as  great  as  ever.  In  the  interval  the  head  of  the  cohimn 
arrived  about  eight  in  the  morning  at  Bergen,  penetrated  into  and 
took  pofltffion  of^it.  The  troops  being  then  proted^ed  by  the  houfes 
oh  the  right,  and  continuing  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  French  only  in 
front  and  on  the  left,  the  Ruffian  General  fucceeded  in  forming  a  bat- 
talion of  fufileers  in  front  of  the  church  almoft  oppofite  to  the  canal^ 
add  another  of  grenadiers  in  a  ftrcet  a  little  on  the  right  of  thechttrch. 
The  reft  of  the  troops  were  diftributed  between  the  houfes  and  ir>  the 
openings  of  the  different  avenues  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Such  were  the  hafty  difpofitions  of  General  Herman  to  endeavour  to 
keep  the  long  but  narrow  extent  of  grbund  of  which  the  poffeffion  had 
been  (o  rapidly  gained,  until  it  (hould  be  poffible  for  the  brigade  of 
General  Manners  and  for  the  column  of  General  Dundas  to  come  up 
16. his  affiftance. 

'•  'I'he  march,  or  rather  the  rapid  and  irregular  progrefs  of  the 
Ruffians,  had,  as  may  be. imagined,  furprifcd  and  dtfconcerted  the 
French.  Driven  from  poft  to  poft  with  an  impetuodty  which  did  not 
give  them  time  for  recollcdion,  they  had  feat tc red  themfelves,  as  has 
been  obferved,  on  both  fides  of  the  road,  Icfs  perhaps  from  dcfiga 
than  from  inftind^,  and  lefs  becaufe  it  was  the  beft  than  becaufe  it  was 
the  thing  moft  eafy  to  be  done.  Thus  they  had  fuffered  that  impetu. 
ous  torrent  to  pafs  before  them*    Generals  Brune  and  Vandamme  fee^ 
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ing  the  left  of  tkeif  pofition  pierced  in  all  its  deptfi,  and  the  rear  of 
their  centre  outflanked^  and  having  rcafon  to  fear  that  in  the  ^d  their 
line  might  be  entirely  turned  and  cut  off  if  they  allowed  the  EngH(h 
time  to  fopport  the  Ruffians^  had  brought  lip  their  referve  froip  Alk- 
znaar  with  all  poflible  haflc,  and  had  llkewife  drawn  frono  the  Koedike 
a  detachment  of  the  diviiioQ  of  General  Dumonceau.    A  part  of  thcfet 
troops  were  diredcd  'towards  tlie  Sand-hills,  and  the  reft  joined  thofe 
near  Bergen«     As  foon  as  thefe  reinforcements  were  arrived  at  (heir 
deftination  the  Republicans  marched  to  (he  attack  of  the  two  Ruflian 
columns.     That  which  was  in  the  Sand. hills,  and  which  till  then  had 
not  ceafed  to  advance  with  the  fame  quickncfs  and  the  fame  confufion 
as  that  upon  the  left,  found  itfelf  turned  by  a  corps  of  the  enemy 
which  marched  along  the  (hore.     Being  in  very  little  order  and  hav- 
iog  expended  its  ammunition,  it  fell  back,  and  the  French  advanced 
between  it  and  the  column  of  the  left  which  had  crouded  into  Bergen^ 
The  latter  column,  which|  for  20  minutes,  had  been  expofed  to  the 
mod  violent  fire  of  caruion  and  mufquetry,  now  faw  itfelf  threatened 
in  the  rear,  while  on  the  left  the  enemy  wa^  penetrating  by  the  open, 
ing  into  the  avenue.   To  iecure  that  important  point  General  Herman 
immediately  (ent  there  the  battalion  of  iuiileers  which  he  had  formed 
in  front  of  the  church;  but  the  Republicans  foon  fur  rounded  the  viL 
lage  under  cover  of  a  very  fevere  fire  from  their  artillery  which  could 
nor  be  returned ;  foi*  out  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  which  the  Rufiians 
h«d,  two  were  without  ammunition :  the  third,  which  wai  placed  at 
the  entry  of  the  village  towards  the  Koedike,  did  not  (lop  the  enemy, 
who  got  pofleflioa  of  it  and  penetrated  from  that  fide  into  the  village : 
General  Herman,  who  had  'juft  gone  from  the  church*yar4  xp  the 
troops  upon  the  right,  wat  cut  off  and  taken  prifpner  with  a  part  ot 
his  corps  after  m^ing  a  moft  vigorous  refillappe  near  the  cal^k  of 
£ergen,  from  which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  tQ  eiedl  his  retreat  acrofs 
the  Saiid- hills.     Major- General  EiTen,  whpm  he  had  left  near  the 
church,  taking  advantage  of  this  cirpumllance,  which  occupied  the 
enemy,  colle^ed  as  many  of  his  men  as  lie  could  and  forced  his  ^ay 
through  the  avenue  to  the  Sand.hillS|  from  which  the  Frencl^  troops 
retired  at  his  approach,  and  upon  thp  ridge  of  which  he  fucceeded  in 
fome  meafure  in  forming  his  men.     After  having  halted  there  for  a 
ihort  time  he  continued  his  retreat  towards  Schorel. 

*'  Such  was  the  eveqt  of  the  attack  on  the  right,  and  the  unfortu.. 
nate  confequenoe  of  th^  ipconfiderate  and  improvident  bravery  of  th^ 
Rufiians,  As  the  operations  of  this  CQlumn  had  a  great  ef{b^  upon 
the  fate  of  this  dayi  and  it  may  even  be  faid  upon  that  of  the  uholp 
campaign,  and  as  they  have  as  y^t  beci)  but  inaperfe^ly  related,  it  has 
been  thought  (uroper  in  this  pkicfc  tp  give  a  very  complete  detail  qf 
them." 

Th«  conduft  of  the  Ruffians,  under  General  Effen,  in  a 
fubfequent  engagement  on  the  2d  of  Oftober,  w^s  the  very 
r/everfe  of  wh^t  it  was  on  the  19th  of  September,  and,  in  each 
cafe,  it  was  ecjually  fatal  to  the  caufe,  in  wl^ich  they*vecro 
itfiX  to  co-operate. 

Ks  .The 
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The  following  inftance^  of  moft  flagrant  attempts  to  impoft 
on  the  credulous  multitude  on  the  Ointment  of  Europe,  by 
the  moft  impudent  falflioods,  both  by  the  Dutch  and  French 
Republican  Commanders,  cannot  be  too  generally  known. 

**  In  the  relation  which  Qeneral  DaendeU  has  given  of  this  adion, 
he  faysi  <  that  the  Englifh  yielded  with  the  ^reatcR  precipiution  to 
the  attack  of  his  grenadiers^  when  he  returned  into  OudcfcaHjpel ;  that 
he  took  there  loo  prifoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  belongmgto  the 
£ng]i(h»  bcfides  retaking  his  own^  &c.  &c,'     AU  this  is  Abtolutcly 
falfc  :    General  Daendtls  did  not  recover  the  village  by  open  force, 
nor  even  attack  ir.    The  Engiifh  evactiated  it  in  confequence  of  the 
orders  they  had  reccivedi  without  a  iingie  (hot  being  fired«  and  with«. 
out  the  Dutch  even  making  their  appearance.    Twenty-eight  men  coo 
feverely  wounded  to  be  tranfported,  were  obliged  to  be  left  in  it ;  all 
the  £ngli(h  cannon  were  carried  off*,  and  thole  taken  from  the  enemy, 
^s  has  been  (did,  were  thrown  into  the  canals,  their  carriages  and  am- 
mtinition  being  deftroyed.     The  lofs  of  the  column  of  Sir  James 
Pulteney  was  38  men  killed,  174  wounded,  and  28  miffing,  in  all  240 
including  1 1  officers.     The  Dutch  General  however  has  not  heiitated 
to  fliy,  that  the  Engiifh  left  500  dead  upon  the  field.  In  other  rcfpcds 
the  recital  of  Datndels  is  very  corre^,  and  on  tlie  whole  much  better 
drawn  up  than  that  which  he  made  of  the  affair  of  the  27th  of 
Augnft. 

"  .In  the  report  which  Gen.  Brone  made  at  the  times  of  this  a^on 
he  (aid,  *  that  the  Allies  loft  more  than  3,000  men  in  killed  and 
-wounded,  2,000  prifoners,  and  25  pieces  of  cannon,  that  General 
Eflen  had  been  feverely  wounded,  and  the  Engiifh  General  Knox  kilt- 
ed.'    Meaning  doubUefs  to  give  to  their  ftory  a  greater  appearance 
of  truth,  he  faid  afterwards,  '  that  his  loss  coniift^  in  50  killed  and 
300  wounded.'     Luckily  he  added, « ibis  *witJ  appear  'tncred'Mt :' — 
all  the  world  was  certainly  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  this  laft  point. 
**  In  the  fame  rcj)ort  it  is  ftated,  *  ike  Anglo^Ruffians  committed 
^he  griateft  exujfe^  tn  the  tillages  nuh'tch  they  occupied  during  the 
a&'ion  \  the  poor  Bata'viatt  pea/ants  ivere  majfacred  and  burnt  in  their 
hoa/es  with  ivomen  and  children  ;  feyeral  tillages  are  flill  on  fire^ 
and  the  Engltfib  in  particular  diftinguijbed  themfeUvei  by  their  etmelty,* 
It  b  the  duty  of  an  hiflorian  to  contradiA  imputations  which  are  asi 
falfe  as  chey  are  ferions.  Three  villages  it  is  true  were  burnt,  Schoivl, 
Schoreklam,  and  Crabbendam.     The  6rft  was  fet  on  fire  by  howic. 
zers  during  the  adlion  :  but  if  this  is  a  fubjcAof  regret,  it  certainly 
is  not  one  of  reproach.     Schoreldam  was  fet  on  fire  by  the  fire  of  the 
French  during  the  time  the  Engiifh  were  in  poiTeffion  of  ir,  and  the  ac. 
cident  was  difadvantageous  to  the  latter ;    but  at  the  fame  time  it 
-would  be  unjuiV  to  attribute  it  to  the  fornoer  as  a  crime.    Crabbendam 
was  intentionally  burnt  by  the  Englifli  in  the  evening  of  the  1 9th,  be- 
caufe,  as  we  may  be  eonvinccd  by  turning  our  eyes  to  the  map,  thif 
village  was  much  too  near  to  their  poficion,  and  might  have  covered 
the  appfoach  and  greatly  favoured  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  this  part. 
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The  Englifli  adlcd  upon  this^occafion  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  fame  excnfe  as  thtt  tdBmander  of  a  fortfefe  who  deftrofa^ 
the  fiUxirbs,  and  w^  woald  be  dnUtarilx  inexcuTabb  if  he  did  not  do 
tr.  The  author  Mieyes  chat  tbtinfcabiuatft  of  Crabbeodaai  weft  in. 
demnified. 

''  As  to  the  cruelties  which  General  Brone  imputes  to  the  Englifli, 
.  the  author  can  affirm  that  no  aA  of  this  kind  nor  any  pilta^  was  coo). 
mitted  in  the  villages  into  which  they  entered,  fuch  a$  the  Langotike, 
Warraenhuyfen,  Schoreklam,  and  all  that  part  of  (he  country  over 
which  the  com  of  General  Abeicromby  marched.  On  the  right  the 
troops  were  To  miiccd,  and  the  villages  were  fo  often  taken  and  re. 
taken,  that  probably  fome  eKcefTes  were  committed  in  the  heat  of  adipn. 
Bat  it  is  probable,  that  the  blame  scttacbes  as  much  to  the  French  as  to 
the  Ruffians." 

.  in  cbe  concluding  cbapttr  a  tnafterly  review^of  the  caoipaiign 
is  given,  and  the  condu&  of  the  Commainder  in  Chie^  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  that  of  the  authors  of  it  tft 
projeding  it,  is  fully  juftilied.  The  following  accurate  eftU 
mate  of  the  lofs  of  the  Allies  moft  efTo^tually  remove  all  doubts^ 
9uad  filence  all  clamour  oil  that  head« 

«<  In  seeafitukting  tlie  loTs  of  the  Ei^lifti  in  fha  five  difFeftnt  ac. 
ttoos,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  of  officerd  and  fddiers  killed^ 
amcwnted  to  540;  of  womtded  s«76r  ;  and  of  miffing  1,540^  Upon 
calculations  made,  and  .on  whidv  we  believe,  we  can  relyi  only  one 
man  in  70  of  the  wounded  died.  The  whole  then  of  thofe  kHkdoft 
the  fiela  of  battle,  or  who  died  of  their  wounds,  u  579,  that  is  co 
4ay>  much  lefs  than  have  been  left  in  a  fingle  adtion,  more  than  forty 
times  in  the  courfe  of  die  war«  With  re^)e6l  to  prifooers,  as  al\rays 
happens,  a  great  number  of  thofe  put  down  as  fuch  in  the  returns  made 
immediately  after  the  a^ion,  returned  to  their  colours. 

"  The  Kuffians  landed  JJiOOo  men :  neariy  15,000,  including  the 
wounded,  re.imbarked.  They  loif  then  very  little  more  than  2,000 
men  in  killed  and  prifeners.  We  fee,  thejnefiMre,  that  the  lofs  6f  the 
AHtes  in  both  diefe  mijpe^  did  not  exceed  4,000 ;  and  from  informs'. 
tion  leeeived,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  lofs  of  the  enemy 
of  the  iaiBe  defcciptioa  was  not  leis.  1%e  author  hat  afapeady  in  the 
pneceding  vdomes  had  occaiion  to  ihew  how  much  fmaller  (happily 
for  humanity)  the  number  of  men  killed  in  war  is,  than  the  hafty 
^ftimates  of  the  public  and  of  gaaetteers  repiefefit  them  to  be*" 

There  arc  four  large  and  moll  accurate  maps  of  the  theatre 
of  war  annexed  to  the  book,  with  an  appendix  containing  all 
the  official  documents,  including  fome  never  before  publimed. 
Xhe  tranflation  is,  in  general,  coneA^  though  fome  few  gal- 
licifms  occaConally  occur,  particularly  in  rendering  into  £ng« 
liQx  the  compound  paft  tenfes  of  French  verbs ;  an  error  com- 
moA  to  all  traoflators,  with  very  few  exoeptions  indeed^ 
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Jddnfs  rf  the  Afficiate  Synods  U  the  Pe9pli  under  their  Aargt^ 
:     reffeQing  the  prejent  Difference  &n  the  Suhje^  of  the  Preamhh 
to  the .  Formula.    8vo«    Pf.  27.    4d.    Pilians.     Edin- 
burgh.    1799- 


yS/  New  Light  Examined  \  or^  Ohfervatiens  on  the  Proceedings 
of  the  jyjociate  Sjnod^  againji  their  own  Standards.  5y 
William    P^rteous,  D.  D.      8vo,     Pp.  '56.     Glafgow, 


ainji  their  own  Standards.     Sy 
Printed  by  D.  Nivcn,     1800. 


^  Defence  of  th^  AJJiciate  Synod^  againfl  the  Charge  of  Sedlti^n^ 
addrejfed  to  W.  Porteous^  D.  D.  By  James  Peddie,  Minifter 
of  the  AfTociate  Congregation  pf  Brifto-Street,  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  pp.  78.  Edinburgh*  Printed  by  J,  Ritcbbe, 
1800. 

IN  order  to  enable  ourfelves  to  judge  of  the  merit,  views^ 
and  tendency  of  thefe  three  pamphlets,  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  enquire  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fe£l  to  which  tbey 
refer.  As  this  hiftory  will  be  new  to  moft  of  our  readers  on 
this  fide  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  neceflary  to  make  the  pamphlets 
intelligible,  we  will  give  it  as  fairly  and  diftindly  as  tve  can. 

From  the  eftablifliment  of  Prefbytery  in  Scotland,  foon  after 
the  revolution  to  the  year  173a,  all  the  Prefbytcrians  were 
members  of  the  efbbliflied  church,  They  acknowledged  the 
Wcftminfter  confeffion  of  Faith  as  the  ftandard  which  con-» 
tained  the  do£lrines  of  their  creed,  and  prefcribed  their  rules' 
and  forms  in  church  government.  The  eledion  of  Minifters 
to  vacant  charges  which,  on  the  charge  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  national  church,  had  b^en  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
heritors  of  the  par  fh)  and  elders  of  the  Kirl^  feffion*  was,  in 
1712)  aboliibed  by  a£^  of  Parliament,  and  beftowed  upoQ 
^ofe  patrons  who  had  formerly  ex^rcifed  tba(  privilege.  Pa- 
tronage 

—»—■—■—■  I  I  1^1    ■■  11  I  |l         ■■  mi\  ,1         I  11  I  _  I.         ■■■■!■         I 

*  The  Kirk  fcflion  is  a  cmirt  compofed  of  the  minifter  of  the 
pri(ht  and  a  namber  of  laymen  called  elders  and  deacons.  The 
office  of  the  elders,  in  many  refpcfb,  refembles  that  of  our 
chqrch^wardent ;  bqt  tl^e  elder  \i^\  a  kind  of  fpiricoal  jurifdifHon  over 
his  portion  of  the  rariQi,  which  the  church- warden  has  not.  We  be.. 
licve  he  baa  a  ri^fit  to  iq(^6l  the  morals  of  the  people^  and  to  make 
kis  report  to  the  minifter  and  other  e^ers  aifembled  in  fefllon ;  and  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority  it  is  decided  whether  the  perfoo  accufed  is  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  fapper  or  repelled  from  it.  If  we  be  not 
mifinformed,  the  minifter  has  no  vote  in  the  decifion  of  theie  qoefr 
cioxis  except  when  the  l^y«el4ers  axe  equally  divided  in  opii  ion.     We 
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tronage  after  this  period  wai  often  complained  of  in  Scotland 
aa  a  grievance  $  but  no  formal  oppofitton  was  made  to  it  till 
the  year  1732.  In  that  year  a  petition  was  prefented  a^ainft 
k  to  the  Ueneral  Aflembiy  of  the  Church  fubicribcd  by  more 
than  forty  clergymen.  But  the  Afiembly  having  no  authority 
to  repeal  or  alter  a  law  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
uin,  rejeflcd  the  petition.  Thia  conduct  of  the  Aflembiy 
gave  great  offence.  It  was  afierted  that  patronage  deprived 
many  individuals  of  their  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own 
paftors  \  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  honour  of  the  church, 
to  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  contrary  to  the  appoint* 
mentof  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  pradice  of  the  Apoftlcs.  Ab* 
furd  as  thefe  opinions  muft  appear  to  all  who  have  ftudied  thte 
Scriptures  and  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  one  man  appeared 
who  was  bold  enough  to  attack  the  Aflembiy  in  an  open  and 
violent  manner  for  not  perceiving  thpir  truth.  This  wai 
Ebenezer  Erflcine,  one  of  the  miniflers  of  Stirling.  In  a 
lermon,  which  he  preached  in  1732,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he  inveighed  againft  the  condud 
of  the  General  Afiembly,  and  alleged  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  conftitution  of  the  church. 
This  public  attack  on  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  church 
naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Synod  ;  they  ordered 
Mr*  Erudne  to  be  rebuked  and  admoniflicd  from  the  chair. 
Againft  this  fentence  he  protefted,  and  appealed  to  the  next 
General  Afiembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  May,  1733.  '^'^^ 
General  Aflembiy  affirmed  the  fentence  of  the  Synod  ;  but« 
anfiead  of  Submitting  to  it^  Mr.  Erikine  aded  in  a\ery  extra- 
ordinary manner.  He  protefted  againft  the  conduA  of  the 
General  Aflembiy,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  any 
court  upon  earth,  and  declared  that  as  his  conduct  was 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ftandards  of  the  church, 
be  would  ftill  confider  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  preach  the  fame 
truths  on  every  proper  occafion.  As  this  was  direct  difobe* 
dience,  and,  indeed,  offering  open  defiance  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  had  the  Aflembiy  immediately  proceeded  to 
iiiipend  Mr.  Erfltioe,  they  would  have  done  nothing  but  what 
the  honour  and  peace  of  the  church  required  them  to  do.  In* 
ilead  of  this^  however,  they  aded  with  the  moft  indulgent 

do  not  prccjfely  know  what  are  the  powers  of  the  Scorch  deacons, 
bot  we  believe  that  thoogh  they  have  a  right  ro  be  prefenfi  they 
have  no  vote  in  the  (effion.  Their  office  has  certainly  very  little  re- 
ipmblance  to  that  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Philip  as  dated  in  the  Ac^s 
of  che  Apoftles,  or  to  the  office  of  deacons  in  the  church  of  England, 
^nd  w^are  infonned  that  they  are  generally  uneducated  men*    - 

lenity. 
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Irnitjr*  They  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr* 
Erikine,  and  three  other  clergymen  who  adhered  to  htm,  in 
order  to  prevail  upon  them  to  withdraw  their  pioteft.  They 
reftifed  to  withdraw  it.  But  the  Afiembiy  ftill  unwilling  to 
punifb  them  for  difobedience,  gave  them  more  than  two 
months  to  confider  the  matter ;  at  the  fame  time  enjoining; 
their  commiffion^*  which  was  to  meet  in  Auo;uft  following^ 
to  fufpeiid  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  mmiftry,  il  they 
did  not  then  comply.  The  commiffion  met,  but  the  four 
c;Irrgymen  were  ftili  inflexible,  and  accordingly  were  fuf- 
pended,-  and  citpd  to  appear  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
commiffion  in  November.  Ail  this  indulgence  rendered  thein 
more  obftinate*  They  were,  therefore,  removed  from  their 
lefpedive  charges,  ana  their  churches  declared  vacant.  They 
now  protefted  that  their  minifterial  oflice  fliould  beheld  as 
valid,  as  If  no  fuch  fentence  had  pafled,  and  that  though  they 
were  obliged  to  make  ajaeffi^n  from  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  church  courts,  they  would  ftiU  continue  to  preach  the 
gpfpel  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  eftabliflied  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Thus,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
£benezer  Erflcine,  and  his  adherents,  conlidered  themfelves  as 
the  true  church,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  corrupted 
Babylon,  which  was  now  required  by  an  a£l|of  parliament  ta 
qppofe  the  word  of  God,  and  the  rules  which  itfelf,  in  its 
pureft  ftate,  had  wifely  adopted  ! 

Notwithftandtng  the  very  difrefpedful  and  rebellious  con- 
dud  of  thofe  clergymen  who  had  feceded,  the  General  Af- 
fembly^  which  met  in  May,  17349  difplayed  a  decree  of  cle* 
jnenCy,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  eccleftaftical  courts.  They 
empowered  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  to  receive  the- 
ejedked  minifters  into  the  church,  and  to  refere  them  to  their 
fpfpefkive  charges.  But,  becaufe  the  General  Aflembly  had 
not  thought  it  proper  to  acknowlege  the  injuftice  of  their 
former  decifions,  thofe  clergymen  would  not  condefcend  to 
accept  as  a  favour  what  they  deemed  themfelves  entitled  to 
demand  as  a  rii^.  They,  therefore,  fpurned  at  the  mild 
q|Fers  of  the  A&mbly,  eroded  for  thenniifelves  a  new  church 
under  the  gjuidance  of  what  they^  termed  the  AJJiciated  Pnf- 
hyury.  They.publifhed,  by  way  of  manifefio,  what  they  called 
.»n  uSt^  declaration^  and  tejiimony^  in  favour  of  the  docflrines  and 
worAip  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  oppofttion  to  tho 
notorious  defedions,  which  learning  and  wildom  had  iotro^ 

*  By  coiR^lflion  is  here  meant  a  committee  of  the  Aflembly*  The 
word  in  this  fenfe  is,  perhaps^  not  Englifh  \  but  we  ufe  the  legal 
language  of  the  church  of  Scocknd, 

duced* 
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dttced.  Hitherto  they  sv^re  only  fufpended  from  the  cxercife 
of  their  fun£iions}  but  for  their  contumacy  they  were,  in  1740* 
folemnly  degraded,  or,  in  the  eccleiufticiil  language  of  Scot* 
land,  depofed  from  the  holy  miniflry. 

This  depofition  they  defpifed,  and  bad  even  the  addrefs,  by 
pleading  the  merits  of'^fu&ering,  to  convert  it  to  their  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  the  year  17479  a  grievous  convulfion  took  place, 
which  rent  their  infant  fociety  into  two  parts.  The  inhabitants 
of  Burghs,  in  Scotlant),  are  obliged,  upon  certain  occafionsy 
to  take  an  oath  by  which  they  acknowlcge  the  religion  au* 
thori^ed  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  the  true  religion, 
and  promife  to  defend  it,  and  to  renounce  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.     About  the  true  import  of  this  oath,  the  feceders  dif- 
fered widely  in  opinion.     One  party  contendied  that  it  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  feceffioa 
was  made,  and  that  every  feceder  may  fwear  it  with  af'fafe 
confcience ;  whilft  the  other  party  affirmed  that  no  feceder 
could  fwear  it,  without  virtually  renouncing  his  a^  and  tef- 
$imony.     I'he  former  of  thefe  parties  were  called  burgbir^  and 
the  latter,  antiiurgber  feceders ;  and  each  parcy,  claiming  to 
itfelf  the  lawful  conftitution  of  the  JfficiaU  Synodj  the  anti- 
burghers,  after  feveral  previous  fteps,  excommunicated  the 
burghers,  and  with  great  folemnity  delivered  them  over  to 
Satan  !  !   Ever  fince  this  period  the  feceders  have  continued  in 
feparate  communions.     Befides  their  different  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  Burghefs  oath,  they  foon  contrived  to  introduce 
other  fubjeds  of  contention,  to  render  the  breach  wider  and 
wider.    The  Antiburghers  having  adopted  different  ideas  from 
the  Burghers  with  refpedt  to  what  they  call  covenanting^  renew, 
occafionaliy,  in  their  feveral  congregations,  the  Scottiih  no* 
iunal  covmaniy  and  ibi  Jolemn  kagiu  tmd  covinant\  whiUl  the 
Burghers,  chough  they  acknowlege  covenanting  to  be  a  moral 
4hity^  and  confider  the  folemn  vows  of  their  anceftors  as  ob* 
ligatory  on  themfeives,  ^ave  never  renewed  either  of  the  two 
covenants  fince  their  feparation  from  their  brethren,  adledgine 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  ieafon  for  engaging  in  fuch  a  work  1 
After  this  ihort  hiftory  of  the  feceders,  which  we  give  upon 
evidence,  which  no  feceder  we  are  fure  will  deny,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  examine  the  pamphlets  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called  by  a  rerpedable  correfpondent.     They  relate  to 
the  Burgher  feceders  only ;  and  the  proceedings  which  gave 
occafton  to  them,  we  trace  back  to  May,  1795*     A  petition 
was  then  pfcfented  to  the  Affbciate  Synod,  by  one  Mr.  Fraser, 
in  which  it  was  ftated  that  their  mndards  taught  dodrinea 
refpeding  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  h^  w^  afraid  ibme  of  Uieir  members  did  not  believe. 
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'In  confequcnce  of  the  petition,  an  A61  of  Forbearance^  as  it  was 
called,  was  propofcd,  in  which  it  was  faid  that  **  as  the 
powers  refpcding  religion,  afcribed  to  the  civil  magiftrate  in 
the  confcfiion  of  faith,  and  larger  catechifm,  as  aifo  in  the 
national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant,  has  been,  and  ftill  rs,  matter  of  doubtful  difputation 
among  good  and  faithful  men,  the  Synod  no  longer  make  it 
a  term  of  minifterial  or  Chriftian  communion,  but  will  exer- 
cifc  forbearance  with  brethren,  whatever  their  fentimcnts  be 
upon  this  article.*'  The  fame  committee  which  had  drawn 
•up  this  aft  of  forbearance,  propqfed,  alfo,  a  variety  of  alte- 
rations in  the  Formula  which'  confifts  of  a  lift  of  queftions,  put 
to  all  candidates  for  ordination  refpe6ling  their  belief  of  the 
{Scriptures,  afl'ent  to  the  confcilion  of  faith,  &c.  Thefe  two 
propofals,  it  is  faid,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  lay-feceders, 
excited  fiich  a  ftrong  oppofition  among  them,  that  the  AfTociate 
Synod  judged  it  prudent  to  forbear  from  urging  their 
J£t  rf  rorbearance^  and  from  making  any  changes  upon  their 
Formula. 

At  length  a  difFcrent  plan  occurred  to  the  Aflbciate  Synod. 
This  was  not  to  alter  the  Formula  itfelf,  but  to  put  a  pre- 
amble before  it.     It  runs  in  thefe  words — 

**  Whereas  foroc  parts  of  the  ftandard  books  oF  this  Synod 
have  been  interpreted,  as  favouring  compulfory  mcafurcs  in  re- 
ligion, the  Synod  hereby  declare,  that  they  do  not  require  an 
approbation  of  any  fuch  principle  from  any  candidate  for  licence 
Of  ordination :  and  whereas  a  controverfy  has  arifen  annong  us, 
fcfpcding  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  obligation  of  our  folemn  cove- 
nants onpofterity,  whether  it  be  entirely  of  the  fame  kind  upon  us^ 
as  upon  our  ancciiprs  who  fwore  them,  the  Synod  hereby  declare, 
that  whi&e  they  hold  the  obligation  of  o"r  covenants  upon  poftcrity, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  that  controverfy  which  hath  arifen  re- 
fpe^ing  the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all  their  mem. 
bers  to  fupprefs  that  controverfy  as  tending  to  gender  ftrife  rather  than 
godly  ediifying." 

The  avowed  intention  of  the  Addrefs  of  the  Aflbciate 
Synod  ("the  firft  of  the  pamphlets  before  us)  is  to  recommend 
this  preamble,  which  it  was  thought  would  unite  all  parties. 
Accordingly  the  addrefs  *  begins  with  bewailing^  the  ne- 
xefDty  which  conftrained  their  venerable  prcdeceSbrs  to  fe- 
cede  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  They  would  not  have 
.withdrawn  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
church  without  becoming,  partakers  of  her  fins*  They  hoped, 
and  prayed,  that  the  church  would  fee  her  errors,  and  return 
|o  that  purity  of  adminiftratioa,  froiii  which,  her  courts  in^d 
4<partcd ;  but  they  have  waited  vx  vain.  The  church  of 
iScotland  has  obftinately  pcrfifted  in  her  defedlion  till  at  length 
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no  probability  remains  that  they  can  foon   return  to  her  com-* 
inunion.     They  then  congratulate  thcmfelves  on  account  of. 
the  great  unanimity  which  has  prevailed  among  them,  except 
in    one  mournful  inftance  (the  diviiion  into  Burghers  and 
Antiburghers.)     But  at  length,  they  fay,  their  fky  is  overcifi: 
with  black  clouds,  which  threatens,  as  fome  think,  to  blaft 
the  beauty,  and  deftroy  the   unity  of  the  feceilion  church. 
(for  fo  they  are  pleafed  to  defignate  themfelves.;^     They  bc- 
vrail  the  decreafe  of  brotherly  love,  acknowlege  chat  a   fpiric 
of  party  has  made  its  appearance,  which  is  hoftile  to  peace  ; 
they  alio  complain  much,  that  their  meafures  have  been  mif* 
reprefented.     They  know  that  the  great  body  of  the  Chriftian 
people  (their  own  hearers)  are  lovers  of  truth  and  peace,  but 
they  have  been  mifmformed  refpe£ling  the  principles  and  con- 
dud  of  the  Synod.     They  then  proceed  to  ftate  the  particulars 
of  their  conduct  for  the  in(hu6^ion  of  the  Chrifttan  people 
and  their  own  vindication.     They  are  furprized,  that  fo  fmall 
a' matter  as  the  alteration  of  the  Formula  fhould  have  produced 
any  dread  of  innovation,  as  they  fay  it  has  been  frequently, 
altered  before.     They  then  reply  to  the  aflertions  which,  tUey 
fay,  have  been  made,  that  the  preamble  was  devifed  to  con- 
ceal defigns  hoftile  to  the  ftate.     The  appeal  to  their  loyalty 
in  their  public  prayers,  and  private  life.     The  controvefly  in 
which  they  are  involved  refpeds  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  but,  fay  they,  it  is  not  a  political,  it  is  only  an  eccle^ 
ii^fticai,  difpate.     The  queftion  is,  whether  the  ftandard  books 
of  the  Synod    affirm  that  the  magiftrate  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  decifions  of  church  courts,  in  matters  which  are 
purely  ecclefiaftical,  and  to  compel  men  to  be^of  the  religious 
profeffion  of  the  ftate.     The  Synod  have  been  too  cautious 
to  attempt  to    determine  the  meaning  of  their  standards  011 
thefe  points ;  but  they  are  not  furprized,  that  matiy  of  their 
members  are  of  opinion,  that  they  give  to  the  civil  magiftrale 
a  power  inconfiftenc  with  their  doctrine  elfewhere,  refpeding 
the  headQiip  of  Chrift,  and  the  liberties  of  confcience.     They 
difclaim,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  all  intolerant  principles,  which^ 
they  fay,  have  been  uniformly  difclaimed  by  every  generation 
of  feceders  ;  though  there  are  paflages  in  their  ftandards,  more 
particularly  in  the  fotemn  league  and  covenant,  which  to  fome 
oif  the  prefent  generation  feem  to  countenance  fuch  principles; 
It  is  about  the  true  meaning  of  thefe  palTagcs,  that  contro- 
verfies   have  rifen  among  them  \  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  (o 
thofe  controyerfies,  that  the  preamble  was  prefixed  to  the  For- 
mula, and  that  this  authoritative  address  to  their  people  was 
publifhed. 
If  there  were  nothing  to  bring  the  principles  of  the  Affb- 
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ciated  Synod  under  fufpicton,  but  the  preamble  to  the  Fofi» 
tDuIa^  and  this  addrefe  to  the  people  under  their  charge,  truth 
compels  us  to  fay  that  they  would  be  at  leaft  as  much  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  th«  moft  orthodox  and  legal 
of  their  predecellbrs.  Thinking,  as  we  dn,  of  that  nefarious 
engagement,  called  tbefolemn  Usgue  andctvenanU  which  brought 
die  virtuous  Charles  to  the  block,  we  are  forry  that  the  Aflb- 
ciated  Synod  has  not  renounced  it  wholly  and  explicitly ;  but  if 
this  was  too  bold  a  meafure  to  be  hasacded^  it  was  octtMiAyL 
proper  to  difclaimtlwaiitliDnty  of  that  fanguinary  clauft,  which 
obliges  them  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy  from  thefe  king- 
dbms,  and  to  bring  to  condign  puniftfment  all  who  ihalt 
oppofe  the  covenant.  It  is,  however,  ridiculous  to  declare 
that  the  foiemn  vows  and  engagements  of  anceftors  are 
binding  on  their  pofterity,  and  with  the  fame  breath  refufe  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  obli^tion.  Confidered  by  itfcIA 
fach  language  is,  indeed,  only  ridiadotu ;  but  it  deferves  to  b«\ 
branded  with  an  epithet  of  much  greater  infamy,  when  thofei!} 
who  make  ufe  of  it  fet  themfelves  free  from-  fart  ef  an-  mn^^ 
dtjifted  Migatien  which  they  acknowledge.  Men  who  cani  ab-^ 
iblve  themfelves  from  one  oath  may  abfolve  themfelvea 
ftom  every  oath  of  the  fame  nature;  and  it  does  notap«- 
pear  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  the  members  of 
the  Ailbciate  Synod  confider  themfelves  as  more  ftridty 
bound  by  their  own  oaths,  than  they  are  by  the  oaths  of  their 
anceftors,  which  they  have  here  dared  to  fet  afide.  The  door 
which  is  thus  opened  for  a  breach  of  the  moft   foiemn  en** 

fagements  is  very  wide;  and  it  certainly  authorizes  Dr. 
drteous,  more,  perhaps,  than  his  own  reafonings,  to 
affirm  that  the  Burgher  feceders  ^<  are  advancing  boldly 
in  the  paths  of  innovation  ;  that  they  fet  afide  the  confeiEon 
of  faith  and  catechifms  of  the  church,  and  even  thofe 
cxivenants  which  they  ufed  toconfider  as  the  Shibboleth  of  their 
party,  as  often  as  they  come  in  their  way,  and  feem  to  inter* 
rupt  their  progrefs."  Such  an  inference  would  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  principles  which  tbey  have  here  avowed,  refpe^ing 
the  obligation  of  oaths  ;  but  the  learned  writer  draws  it  frpia 
other  premifes. 

Thefe  premifes  are,  the  A^  of  Feriearance  sAtezdy  quoted  ir  - 
the  alterations  propofed  to  be  made  in  the  Formula  \  the  knawm 
opinions  of  fome  piembers  of  the  AiFociate  Synod,  refpe^ng 
eflttblijkments  ef  religion  ;  and  the  principles  of  democracy  which 
are  fuppofed  to  prevail  among  Diffenters  from  the  eftabliflied 
diurph. 

(To  be  continued.). 
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Sifmms  pnaehd  at  Laura  Chaptt^  Bath^  during  the  Sea/in jf 
jtdventy  1799,  ^y  ^^  ^^^-^  Francis  Randolph,  D.  IX. 
Prebendary  of  firittol,'  and  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  High- 
ncfs  the  Duke  of  York.  8vo,  Pp.  250.  Rivingtons. 
London.     i8oo. 

«'  ^^H£  Old  Tcftammt  is  ndt  contrary  to  the  New  ;  for  both  in 
JL  «« the  Old  and  New  Teftament)  everlafting  life  is  ol{f  red  n> 
*<  aunkind  by  Cbr^f  who  is  the  only  incxliator  between  God  and  raan, 
^  being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  U  he  heard  whid 
*^fe'tgny  th€i  the  oU fathers  did  kok  unly  for  tranfitorj  pr9mif€%J** 

Such  IS  the  unefring  chart  by  which  the  found  and  aUc 
divine^  whofe  work  we  fee!  the  higheft  fatisfadion  in  recom- 
mending to  the  diftingui(hed  patronage  of  the  public,  has 
ftcered  his  courfe,  with  all  the  fucccfs  which  might  be  expelled 
from  the  powers  of  a  luminous  mind  employedin  expoundit^ 
and  illuftrating  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  fundamental  priiv- 
cf  pies  of  the  Cfariftian  religion. 

They,  indeed,  who  would  exalt  the  revelation  of  Jefus,  at 
the  exigence,  and  on  the  ruins  of  antecedent  inftitutions,  may 
not  be  faid  to  miftake  the  Antediluvian,  the  Patrtarchri  an<f 
the  legal  difpenfation,  but  alfo  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
that  goTpel  which  they  attempt  to  enforce.  Becaufe  all  thcfe 
feveral  religious  fyftems  had  the  fame  divine  original,  and 
the  fame  fpecific  objeft ;  all  of  them  proceeded  from  the  true 
Jehovah,  who,  in  his  heavenly  wifdom,  thought  fit  to  unfold> 
by  regular  gradation,  the  wonders  of  redeeming  goodneft^ 
inadowing  out  by  types  and  figures,  by  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
what  <hould  afterwards  be  accomplifhed  in  that  Divine  Perfon^ 
who  was  fent  into  the  world  to  be  the  end  of  the  law,  and  the 
fulnefs  of  the  gofpel.  To  efbbliih  thefe  very  important  truths  ; 
to  furnifli  the  orthodox  believer  with  arguments,  which  all 
the  power  of  the  adverfary  cannot  gainfay  nor  refift  ;  to  trace 
thefyftem  of  redemption  through  the  generations  of  the  worlds 
from  the  fall  of  human  nature  in  the  nrft  Adam,  to  its  reftora- 
tion  in  the  fecond ;  thefe  are  the  objefts,  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  which  the  author  of  the  difcourfes  now  under  confideration^ 
has  devoted  his  fplendid  profeiEonal  talents — to  die  ftrength 
of  folid  argument,  uniting  all  the  fafcinating  graces  of  diiSlion  ; 
combining  elegance  with  erudition,  and  tafte  with  piety ;  and 
in  language  always  impreffive  and  interefting,  fometimes  ani- 
mated and  fublime,  preaching  Jefus  Chrift,  the  fame  yefterday, 
and  to  day)  and  for  ever. 

**  ♦  Article  vii. 

It 
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It  can  fcarcdy  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  thofc,  who 
\>y  thfir  (ludies  and  purfuits,  or  by  their  difpofition  of  mirtd, 
have  been  led  to'the  inveftigation  of  the  Aibjed,  that  from  the 
moment  when  that  virulent  attack  upon  Chri((ianity  (the 
traces  of  which  are  written  rn  characters  of  blood  throughout 
the  civilized  world)  had  its  commencement,  the  defenders  and 
advocates  of  our  holy  religion  have  been  more  diligent  to  dii^ 
feminate  and  inculcate  thofe  tenets  which  are  more  efpecially 
the  6bje£ls  of  faith.  Aflured,  that  while  they  had  recourie 
to  this  divine  armoury  for  the  weapons  of  their  fpirttual  war- 
fare, the  efforts  of  their  enemies  would  be  vain  and  fruitlefk, 
they  have  wifely  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantageous  po- 
iition,  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  aiTume,  and,  entrenched 
within  an  impregnable  bulwark,  have  triumphantly  repelled 
the  fury  and  malignity  of  their  aflailants.  If  ever,  indeed,  a 
time  could  have  been  found  when  the  adoption  of  a  contrary 
fymptom  mii;ht  have  been  tolerated,  certainly  the  prefent 
hour  is  not  fitted  for  the  frigid  ethics  of  Ariftotle,  of  Anto* 
ninus,  or  of  Seneca,  in  ^^  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 

fjofpel,'*  once  delivered  to  the  faints.  The  adverfaries  of  rc^ 
igion  have  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  her  exiAence ;  her  friends 
have  not  been  deficient  in  vigilance  or  intrepidity.  And 
among  the  diftir>gui(hed  champions  for  the  truth  we  feel 
a  degree  of  confcious  pride  and  pleafurp  in  recording  the  name 
of  Dr.  Randolph;  whofe  admirable  difcourfes  on  the  con* 
oedion  and  harmony  between  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl,  and  the  faith 
of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Mofes,  bring  with  them  fuch  con- 
vi£^ion,  and  ademble  fuch  a  mafs  of  evidence,  from  the  vifible 
world,  from  the  records  of  infpiration,  and  from  the  com- 
parifon  of  ancient  predictions  with  their  fubfequent  accom- 
plifhment,  that  if  by  feme  difaftrous  event,  we  had  been  de- 
prived at  once  of  all  the  compofitions  of  the  ancient  fathers^ 
divines,  teachers,  and  apologifls,  this  one  work,  had  it  been 
prcferved  to  mankind,  would  have  been  fufficient,  under  the 
j^uthority  of  the  Scriptures,  to  have  ftemmed  the  torrent  of 
infidelity,  and  to  have  eflablifhed  on  an  unfhaken  bafis  the 
truths  which  they  who  believe  in  Chrifl  hold>  moft  dear  and 
iacred. 

The  Difcourfes  are  feven  in  number,. delivered. on  the  four 
Sundays  in  Advent,  on  Chriftmas  Day,  on  the  fucceeding 
Sunday,  and  on  the  firft  Sunday  of  the  new  Year :  the  whole 
forming  a  clear  and  connected  fyftem  of  divinity,  the  parts  of 
which  mutually  illuftrate  and  elucidate  each  other,  foas  to  cm* 
brace  all  which  can  be  neceffary  to  the  difcuflion  of  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all  fubjefls,  and  to  imprcfs  the  (lamp  of  gofpel  truth, 
firmly  and  indelibly  upon  the  mind.    Of  theft,  the  firft  fcrmon 
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(Hebrews  text,  xiii.  %^\  i$  the  proem,  or  introdu£lioA ;  the  laft, 
(Pfalm  Ixxiv.  9.)  the  peroration,  or  clofek  In  the  five  inter- 
mediate difcourfes^  the  main  body  of  the  evidence  is  collected  ; 
and  its  accumulated  force  is  brought  forward  with  an  tSt&. 
of  which  we  fhall  be  able  to  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  in  the 
analyfis,  to  which  we  (hall  proceed  in  the  fubfequertt  month. 
A  defign  planned  with  more  judgment,  or  executed  with  more 
felicity,  the  Chriftian  church  has  not  witnefled,  from  the  days 
of  Chryfoftom  to  the  prefent  hour. 

For  the  prefent  we  fhall  take  our  leave  of  this  admirable  per- 
formance, with  the  infcrtion  of  the  dedicatory  epifile  to  the 
author's  illuftrious  friend  and  patron.  We  thmk  that  few  of 
our  readers  will  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  that  in  this  ftyle  of 
compofttion,  which  requires  the  refined  judgment  of  a  mafter, 
our  author  has  nearly  reached  the  palm  of  perfedlton. 

"  It  is  not  to  (belter  the  following  Difcoarfcs  under  the  protcfting 
influence  of  an  illuftrious  name«  that  I  dedicate  them  to  your  Royal 
Highnefs ;  becaufe,  whatever  merit  they  may  be  thought  to  poflefsy 
it  will  only  be  acknowledged,  in  proportion  as  their  interefting  truths 
(hall  appear  to  be  fandtioned  by  higher  authority. 

<'  At  the  fame  time,  let  me  own  myfelf  far  from  being  indifl^rent 
to  your  Royal  Highnefs's  approbation  of  them ;  fince,  in  addition 
to  the  weight  of  fuch  teftimony,  in  thefe  time3,  in  favour  of  Religion, 
when  all  earthly  pofTeffions  are  ihrinking  from  the  grafp,  when  every 
decoration  fplendour  of  this  li^  is  fading  away,  they  wili  have  fur* 
nifhed  refledUons  to  render  ueaceful  its  awfid  clofe,  and,  perhaps, 
perpetuate  in  your  Royal  Highnefs's  memory  an  efteem  for  him,  who, 
with  piideaad  gratitude,  fnbicrihes  himfelf 
Your  moft  faithful 

And  obliged  humble  fervant, 

F*  RANDOLPH. 

(Ta  be  cmtifiued,  ) 


JUmarks  on  the  CAffimdrA  if  Lfcophron ;  a  Momdf.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  MeeU)  B.  D.  8vo.  Pp.  54.  Kivingtons. 
London.     1800. 

WE  were  not  utiatrquainted  with  the  critical  abilities  of 
this  gentleman,  though  we  were  ftrangers  to  his  name 
till  *<  THE  Remarks"  were  put  into  our  hand.  We  long 
iago  perufed  his  occafiopal  annotations  on  Lycophron  in  the 
European  Magazine,  under  the  lignature  of  £•  And  though 
We  were  momentarily  pleafed  with  fomething  like  fagacity ;  yet 
it  was  rather  that  qual'ty  which  is  poflefled  by  an  unriddler  of 
enigmas,  than  the  acutenefs  and  difcrimination  of  the  ^)ai£cu4 
>o.  xxiiCil.  vpL.  VJii.  h  commentator. 
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commentatar.  In  the  prefent  publication,  there  is  a  great  deat 
of  the  difficikt  nug€^^  though  the  general  obfervations  are  not 
abfolutely  devoid  of  merit. 

•'That  the  Caflandra  (fays  this  writer)  is  but  little  read,  and 
perhaps  lefs  underftood,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  its  obfcurity*  Obfcnrity 
is  that  bane  of  good  writings  which  every  inih-ador  in  the  art  of 
rhetoric  has  condemned  by  precept,  and  which  every  writer,  who 
afpires  at  excellence,  has  in  pradtice  avoided.  But,  before  the 
author  of  Cajfarubpa  be  included  in  that  cenfure,  and  configned  to 
that  obli^on,  whidi  the  generality  of  obfcure  writers  moft  juftly 
merit,  it  maybe  proper  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  his  obfcurity  ; 
and  to  ihew,  whether  from  a  defe6t  of  genius,  or  from  the  choice 
of  his  fubjed,  whether  from  neceffity,  ordeiign,  his  obfcurity  * 
originates." 

The  author  attributes  this  obfcurity  to  the  nature  and 
chara£ter  of  the  poem  itfelf* 

'^  The  poem,  that  is  confeiTedly  oracular  and  prophetic,  muft 
conform  to  that  %le,  in  which  prophecies  and  oracles  have  been 
delivered.  It  muii  be  figurative.  Jt  muft  abound  in  metaphors  and 
hyperboles.  Mixed  metaphors^  words  arbitrarily  compounded,  and 
of  different  dialeds,  may  be  adopted,  as  in  this  poem,  with  pro- 
priety. The  names  of  animals  may  be  fnbflituted  for  the  names  of 
hnman  creatures  3  and,  as  thofe  animals  excel  in  ffarength  or  in- 
trepidity, in  fwiftnefs  or  fagacity,  their  names  may  fuggeS  the  like 
qualities  in  men.  The  known  appellations  of  hero^and  of  goda 
may  be  fupprefled,  and  their  atchieveroents  and  attributes  may  be 
admitted  in  their  fiead.  By  fuch  artifices  may  the  (hades  o/^ob- 
fcuri^  be  occafionally,  but  not  conftantly  heightened.  The  veil 
that  ieparates  the  paft  from  the  future  muft  not  be  equally  opaque. 
Its  texture  moA  vary  as  circumfiances  require.  Some  profped^ 
though  diftant  and  confufed,  mufi  be  prefented  to  the  inquirer*9 
view,  fufiBcient  to  arrefl  his  attention  and  encourage  his  re- 
fearches." 

The  name  of  Lycophron  /a  native  of  Chalcis)  has  often 
occurred  among  thofe  competitors  for  fame  who  reforted  ta 
Alexandria,  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philaddpbus. 

And  the  *'  aera  of  the  Ptolemies,  (fays  Mr,  M.)  the  moft  auipi- 
cious  to  literature  in  general,  was  fingularly  favourable  to  the  pn>> 
dudioo  of  a  prophetic  poem.     The  celebrated  library  at  Alexandria 

*  We  can  perceive,  that  this  wrker,  though  a  good  daffical 
fcholar,  has  not  been  much  accuftomed  to  Englifh  compofition. 
He  is  deficient  In  eafe.  His  periods  are  fometimes  zaoft  painfully 
laboured.  With  what  a  flrange  inverfion  are  we  prefented  in  the 
above  fentence  -,  an  inverfion^  worthy  the  critic  and  the  tranilator 
of  Lycophron ! 
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was  open  for  the  iDfpedbion  of  the  curious.  The  Greek  verfion  of 
the  Old  Te(lament»  undertaken  by  the  Seventy  at  the  command  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  was  here  depofited.  The  refearchcs  of  the 
learned  were  gratified  by  a  ready  accefs  to  the  works,  not  only  of 
profane  poets,  but  of  facred  prophets.  Here  not  pagan  fongs  alone^ 
the  fancied  dilates  of  fome  fabled  mufe  were  fubmitted  to  their 
perufal  j  but  hymns  of  an  higher  order  y  the  facred  fongs  of  Sion, 
the  unparalleled  produ6lions  of  genuine  infpiration." 

**  The  prophetic  form,  into  which  his  poem  is  caft,  was,  more- 
over, happily  adapted  to  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  people  amon|^ 
"whom  it  was  written.  Egypt  was  early  famous  for  judicial  allrology 
and  thq  occult  fciences.  Seers  of  every  name  and  defcription  were 
here  foftered  and  encouraged.  The  learning,  which  was  difFufed 
through  the  nation  by  their  celebrated  magi^  was  involved,  both 
with  regard  to  its  fubftance  and  its  form,  in  myliic  obfcurity.  It  is 
recorded  of  Lycophron,  that  he  excelled  in  anagrammatic  writing* 
Thcfe  produdions  were  probably  the  playfhl  amufement  of  his 
lighter  hours ;  purfued  with  lefs  attention  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius  than  to  the  tafie  of  the  times,  whofe  predile^ion  for  the 
Intricate  and  obfcure  was  evidenced  by  their  fondnefs  for  this 
ipecies  of  compofition/' 

For  the  fubjed, "  let  it  not  be  objefted  to  this  pfeudo-prophetic 
poem,  that  the  tale  of  Troy's  defbru^ion,  fo  often  told,  once  more 
folicits  the  reader*s  attention.  The  epic,  the  lyric,  and  the  tragic 
mufe  have  at  different  periods  dignified  and  adorned  it.  On  £18 
fubjed  the  mufe  of  Pindar  has  occafionally  defcanted.  i£fohylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  fucceflively  taken  up  the  tale,  and 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  drama  its  mod  interefling  parts.  It 
now  meets  us  in  another  form  j  and  comes  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  thofe  lingular  decorations,  and  that  novel  drefi),  with. 
which  the  frantic  prophetefs  has  clothed  it.  Let  it  not  abate  our  ad« 
miration  of  Caifandra's  rhapfody,  that,  however  defultory  and  vague 
it  may  feem,  fome  refemblance  to  theie  illuftrious  archetypes  is  fiili 
retained ;  and  that,  even  through  the  difgoife  of  artificial  obfcurity^ 
we  recognize  thefe  excellent  originals/' 

In  order  to  prepare  us  for  his  own  criticifms,  Mr.  M,  in- 
forms us,  that  his  favourite  poet  hath  been  honoured  with  the 
attention  of  Canter,  Meurfms,  Potter,  Jind  other  commenta- 
tors of  eminence,  who  have  endeavpured  to  reduce  the  ravings 
of  CalTandra  to  fome  degree  of  confiftency.  But,  as  the 
frantic  prophetefs  was  too  hard  for  them  all,  Mr»  M.  Has  ven- 
tured forth  into  the  regions  of  poetic  obfcurity ;  a  bold  ad- 
venturer indeed,  confiding  in  his  finglc  arm,  and  calling  upoa 
the  learned  world  to  furvey  his  prowess,  and  reward  h  s  at- 
chievements.  Yet  our  daring  knight  may  call  as  loudly  a4 
he  pleafes  :  the  learned  world  will  not  attend  his  fummo  is  :  his 
voice  will  become  leis  and  lefs  diftindl^  as  he  follows  Caf- 
^dra  to  the  field  :  and  he  will  renew  the  combat  almoft  with- 
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6ut  a  fpe£Jator,  Enveloped  in  thick  mifts,  in  vain  will  he 
•*  elicit  from  the  dark  lanthorn  of  Lycophron,  fomc  fcintil- 
lations  of  light."  To  little  purpofe  will  he  "  work  his  way 
through  the  moft  perplexing  wilds,"  or  approach  the  feat  of 
prophecy,  the  turret  of  CaiTandra,  **  the  avenues  to  which 
had  been  hitherto  inacccffible."  If  he  ftorm  the  caftle,  who 
will  witnefs  his  valour  ?  If  he  fnatch  the  trophies  of  vidory, 
^^  they  Will  difappear  in  darknefs." 

Lycophron,  it  feems,  has  never  yet  been  tranflated  into  any 
modern  language.  Mr.  M.  therefore,  exhibits  himfclf  as  a 
poetical  tranflator,  as  well  as  a  critical  commentator.  And,  in 
order  to  difplay  the  felicity,  and  fet  forth  the  merit  of  a 
firft  attempt,  he  thus  fpeaks  of  the  verfifier  of  the  claffics  in 
general : 

*'  Tranilation,  ooce  the  arduous  enterprtze  of  a  few,  is  plaeed 
within  the  reach  of  zvery  verfifier.  If  therefore  literary  vanity  look 
for  gratification,  it  muft  feek  it  in  fome  other  department  than  that 
of  tranflation.  Yet,  though  its  day  of  fame  be  pafled,  its  utility 
remains.  Every  firft,  however  feeble  be  the  attempt  to  clothe  an 
ancient  author  in  a  modem  drefs,  is  enthled  to  fome  attention. 
For  a  vernacular  verdon  comes  in  aid  of  illuftration.  It  gives  to 
an  obfcure  original  a  more  general  notoriety  and  an  eaiier  acce(s." 

Perhaps,  poetic  tranflation  was  never  fo  highly  valued,  or 
fo  juftiy  appreciated,  as  at  the  prefent  day.  However  fa- 
cilitated by  former  verfions,  the  laft  Englifh  tranflation?  of  the 
Grecian  bards  could  never  have  been  produced  but  by  claifical 
learning  and  poetic  genius.  Fdftidious  as  the  age  may  be,  thefe 
laft  tranflations  have  been  received  with  great  applaufe.  Cow* 
per's  Homer  is  the  only  inftance  to  the  contrary. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  bring  our  author's  double  chara£ter 
of  critic  and  tranflator  to  the  teft.  This  may  be  done,  per- 
haps, to  jthe  fatisfa^Uon  of  our  readers,  by  a  few  fpecimens 
from  the  notes  and  from  the  verfe. 

"  Quam  [Helenam]  Aquila  undivagus  gignit. 

''  Interpreters  remark,  that  ro^yo;,  which  ufually  iignifies  a  vul- 
ture or  eagle,  means  htre  a  fvvan.  The  epithet  vy^i^ros  feems  to 
have  ftiggefted  this  interpretation.  Let  it,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  in  '.very  other  pafiagc  of  Lycophron,  where  rof/of  occurs,  it  fig- 
nifies  a  very  dliTerent  animah 

<<  Oniciilar  language  delights  in  circumlocutions,  figurative  expreC 
lions,  and  fymbols.  Jupiter  is  here  emblematically  reprefented  ;  and 
his  emblem  is  an  eagie.  The  bird  of  Jupirer  is  fubftituted  for  Jupiter 
himfelf.  The  com^xMind  epithet  annexed,  vy^e^iro^,  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  fwan,  whofe  (hape  the  god  aflumed.  It  flxould  fcem 
then,  that  70^70;  ought  not  to  be  rendered  c/pr,  but  aquUa»     The 
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fenner  inteq>retation  is  inartificial  and  onauthotizcd ;    the  peculiari- 
ties of  Cafiandra's  oracular  didtion  are  prefervcd  by  the  latter." 

In  our  opinion,  ro^s  has  been  properly  tranflated  olor^  a 
fwan.  That  Jupiter  begat  Helen  upon  Leda,  in  the  (hape  of 
a  fwan,  is  a  fable  known  to  every  fcboolboy.  And  the  epithet 
vy^afotros^  appropriate  to  the  fwan,  would  never  have  been  ap- 
plied to  an  eagle,  by  Caflandra,  in  the  maddeft  of  her  fits. 
But  our  commentator  is  much  attached  to  double  meanings ; 
and  would  render  even  the  riddling  Lycophron  ftill  more  enig- 
matical. L.  144.  We  approve  of  wiTratyatfJi^x  for  vtvray»i*.Q^x  ; 
but  weihould  be  glad  to  know  from  what  fource  of  informa- 
tion Mr.  M.  learned,  that  *'  Virgil  read  Lycophron's  Caffan- 
dra with  Angular  delight  i  imitating  often,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
the  mdft  admirable  paUages  in  that  poem."  Virgil's  Imitations 
(could  he  have  produced  them)  would  have  enlivened  the  » 
drearinefs  of  his  fubjed — ^would  have  imparted  even  fruitful- 
nefs  to  fterility.  L.  324.  l^i^os  Xr«;f.  The  obfervations,  in 
this  note,  are  more  ingenious  than  folid.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  prove,  that  Ptolemy's  Poets  rc^d  the  Bible,  either  in  the 
Greek  Vcrfion,  or  the  original  Hebrew.  The  fuppofition  is 
abfurd.  Polwhelc,  in  his  notes  on  Theocritus,  fell  into  a 
funilar  error.  Longinus  fecms  to  have  been  the  firft  Heathen 
author,  who  was  converfant  with  the  facred  Scriptures.  L.  ^Sl* 
Here  the  conje£l.ural  emendation  is  fpecious  enough  ;  but  the 
old  reading  is  unexceptionable.  The  advantage  of  Mr.  M.'s 
reading  above  the  common  one  is,  that  7«^^aur/y  ai^irns  exprefs 
only  the  btak  of  the  hawk ;  but  that  ya/A.fxi^tf  a^isotis^  bended 
booksi  comprehend  both  beak  and  talons.  L.  359.  We  obje£t 
to  Kflfw  as  applied  to  Venus,  and  prefer  the  old  reading  and 
interpretation  to  the  new.  L.  1435.  **  If,  inftead  of  yxix  and 
voXaf,  we  read,  }iy«ic  o^of,  the  antithefis  will  be  preferved.'* 
A  violent  tranfmutation  not  warranted  by  the  occafion.  Strong 
meafures  are  fometimes  neceffary  in  politics,  and  bold  con« 
je^lures  in  criticifm ;  but  they  are  juftified  only  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  objed.  L.  1,443.  Ihis  is  a  good  note.  \Ye 
give  the  following  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranflation. 

<'  Sbct.  17. — The  ranfom^  paid  by  Pfiqm  for  the  recovery  of  Hec^ 
tor's  bod/f  rematided  b^  the  Trojans  nvben  Achilles  luas  Jlainr^his 
ajhes  depojtted  In  an  urn^  given  to  Thetis  by  Bacchus — his  death 
lamented  by  the  Mufes — bii  ^onceqlment  to  avoid  the  ivt^r — CaJJan* 
dra's  grief  reneiued  for  HeSior, 

'<  But  he,  to  whom  was  paid  the  ranfom-price, 
Poiz'd  in  an  even  fcale  the  funi  precife. 
Soon  with  Pa^olas*  ore  the  fcale  (hail  freight^ 
An4  for  his  ranfom  pay  an  equal  weighf. 
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To  Bacchus'  urn  hit  afhes  (hall  defcend^ 
.Who  dares  the  carcafes  of  heroes  vend  ; 

Wept  by  the  nymphs  whom  Bephyms'  Hreams  delight  2 

Who  near  Fimplea  haunt  Libethrus'  height,  , 

He  his  allotted  doom  difmay'd  (hall  hear, 

The  foldicr  (hrinking  with  a  coward's  fear ; 

Content  in  female  robes  his  form  to  hide. 

And  through  the  threads  the  rattling  (huttle  guide ; 
'  Laft  of  his  hofl  on  hoilile  ground  to  leap. 

And  terrify  thee,  brother,  e'en  in  fleep.  * 

Gods !  our  lorn  houfe  of  this  one  Hay  bereft* 

What  pillar  then  to  prop  the  (late  is  left.'* 

After  all,  whatever  Mr.  Meen*s  pretenfions  may  be  to  the 
charafter  of  a  critic  or  a  poet,  we  think  his  labour  loft  in  the 
prefent  in(Hnce.  Lycophron  is  not  only  ^'  ambiguouily  ob^ 
fcure,  but  incorrigibly  dull."  for  the  charafler  however  of 
his  poet,  we  refer  the  public  to  Mr,  Meen  himfelf,  *'  To 
a(Ii(i:  the  reader's  progrefs  and  alleviate  his  labours.,  this  poem 
may  be  divided  into  parts,  »nd  thofe  p^rts  into  fe£lions,  and 
to  each  fe£lion  pay  be  prefixed  its  contents.  For  want  of 
thefe  artificial  helps,  which  are  fo  needful  here,  the  poem  ap- 
pears of  an  unufual  length  and  fatigues  at  once  the  eye  and 
underilanding.  It  prefents  to  both,  a  chaos  without  formy  2^ 
labyrinth  without  a  clue,  a  wildernefs^  wild  and  wafte,  difficult 
of  accefs,  and  dangerous  to  enter.  For  though  CafTandra 
raves,  her  readers  are  Tober." — In  truth,  it  is  high  time  to  put 
a  period  to  her  ravings  ! 


f^iSfures  on  Ecclefiajiical  Hifiory.  To  which  is  added^  an  effiy  on 
Chriftian  Temperance  and  Self-denial:  by  the  late  George 
Campbell^  D.  D,  Principal  of  Marifchel  College^  Aberdeen^ 
Withfome  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Skene  Keith,  Keith  Hall,  Aberdecn- 
{hire.     %  Vols.     8vo.     Johnfon.     London.     1800. 

SO  many  men  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters  have 
had  their  reputation  IciTened  by  the  injudicious  publica. 
tion  of  pofthumbus  works,  that  it  was  noc  without  anxiety, 
and  even  fome  degree  of  alarm,  that  we  opene'd  the  volumes 
before  us.  Pr.  Campbell's  fame  refts  fo  fecurely  on  his  Di/l 
fertaticn  on  Miracles  in  anfwer  to  Hume,  pn  his  Philofopby  of 
Rhetoric^  and  on  the  dijfertatiom  preliminary  to  his  tranflation 
of  the  gofpels,  that  we  (hould  have  been  afraid  to  publifl^  any 
pofthumous  work  of  fuch  an  author,  if  he  bad.  not  himfelf 
left  exprcfs  directions  for  Uie  publication,  left  the  fuper^ 
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flrudure  raifed  by  bimfelf  hafi  been  ftetken  by  our  il]«.poifed 
buttrefs.  A  man  of  Aich  literary  eminence  as  bifhop  Hurd  • 
may  indeed  take  liberties  with  the  works  of  a  fjien4  with 
whom  he  was  fo  intimate  as  his  Lordfliip  was  with  fiifliop 
Warburtoo  \  but  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  Mr.  Skene 
Keith's  being  on  the  iame  footing  with  Dr.  Campbell,  and  we 
have  very  complete  evidence  that  his  abilities  will  not  bear  to 
be  brought  into  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  Biihop  of  Wor- 
cefter. 
/  As  an  introdudion  to  thefe  Lectures,  be  gives  us  a  life  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  written  in  a  very  unequal  ftyle,  and  with  very 
little  jud|;ment.  Becaufe  his  hero  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  he  is  determined  to  make  him  one  of  thofe  ^<  fauftlefs 
monfters  whom  the  world  never  iaw.'*  He  is  extremely  ilU 
pleafedwith  one  author  f^r  having  compared  him  toDn  Leech* 
man,  late  principal  of  the  college  of  Glafgow,  though  the 
oompariibn,  from  his  own  account  of  it,  feems  to  have  been 
not  only  natural,  but  almoft  unavoidable.  Becaufe  another 
writer,  fpeaking  of  tbt  Philofophy  $/  RbeUricy  fays,  that  ^'  his 
(Dr;  Campbell's )  philofophy  in  general  is  the  philofophy  of 
Dn  Reid;  and  where  he  differs  ixom  that  acute  reafoner  re* 
fpe&ing  abftradion,  and  fome  other  pbjeds  of  metaphyfical 
qifquiiition,  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe  him  the  pre-eminence  in 
tmrf  thing  but  ftyle  j"  he  labours,  with  fome  decree  of  cere- 
mony, to  prove  what  no  man  feems  to  have  denied,  that  his 
ftyle  is  equal  to  Dr.  Reid's.  Nay,  he  goes  the  length  to  fay^ 
that  had  Dr.  Campbell's  prelections  in  tfaedoey  been  finiihed 
in  bis  beft  manner,  and  given  to  the  public,  ^  they  would  have 
been,  in  his  €>pinion,  the  greateft  prefent  that  not  only  Chrif* 
tian  divines,  but  alfo  private  Chriftians,  who  are  men^of 
literature,  have  received  fmce  the  days  of  Jerome,"  forgetting 
furely  the  prefent  that  was  made  to  private  Chriftians,  if  not 
to  fuch  learned  divines  as  Mr,  Skene  Keith,  when  the  fcrip^ 
tures  vitTtfirft  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and  the  other  vernacu- 
lar langus^ges  of  Europe* 

Such  extravagant  panegyric  as  this  defeats  its  own  aim,  and 
is  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  the  chara<£ter  of  him  who  is 
the  objeA  of  it,  than  th<?  feverity  with  which,  to  the  great 
offence  of  fuch  flimfy  writers  as  our  biographer,  Johnfon  has 
treated  the  later  Britiih  poets*  With  all  due  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  we  confider  as  one  of  the 
ableft  defenders  of  our  holy  religion,  we  cannot  think  him 
difgraced  by  being  brought  into  comparifon  with  Dr.  Reid,  a 
pan  who  has  often  been  compared  to  Bacon,  to  Malbrancbe, 
and  to  Locke  1  Of  Dr.  Leechman,  indeed,  we  know  very 
ytde  I  but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  head  of  one  college  to  be 
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fo  very  inferior  to  the  head  of  another,  as  .to  authorize  Mr, 
Keith  to  call  them  ftirits  of  different  orders  f  And  to  prefer  any 
courfe  of  theological  ledures,  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  an 
uninrpired  author,  to  the  Engliih  verfion  of  the  facred  fcrip- 
turesy  appears  to  us  to  be  fomething  bordering  upon  blafphcmy. 
That  the  man  who  can  write  in  this  ftyle  fliould  boaft  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  fet 
him  far  above  our  Burneys^  and  Glaffesy  and  PorfonSj  will  not 
furpri^eour  readers;  though,  ^*  in  the  apprehenfion  of  this 
writer  and  others,"  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Keith,  a^ 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  the  very  laft  foundatioa 
on  which  the  friends  of  the  learned  Principal  mould  attempt  ta 
build  his  fiame. 

His  tranflation  of  the  Gofpel  is  not  the  fubjed  of  this  re-> 
view.  We  Ihould  not,  therefore,  have  noticed  either  its  ex- 
cellencies or  its  defeats,  had  not  we  been  called  upon  by  this 
rafli  man  to  compare  a  fct^ion  of  it  with  as  much  of  the 
common  verfion,  and  then  to  fay,  •'  which  of  the  two,  on  the 
whole,  has  the  beft  efFe6l  on  our  minds.**  We  have  made  this 
comparifon  between  the  two  verfions  of  the  Sermon  on  the' 
Mounts  as  it  ftands  in  the  eofpei  by  St.  Matthew ;  and  we 
iay,  with  confidence,  that  the  old  verfion  has  the  beft  eflRr£fc 
on  our  minds,  for  this  good  reafon,  that  it  does  not  fo  often 
deviate  from  the  fenfe  or  the  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  original. 

Dr.  Campbell  renders  the  nrft  verfe  of  the  fixth  chapter 
thus  :  *'  Take  heed  that  ye  perform  not  your  religious  dutiei 
before  men,  &c.''  But  the^oewy^  never  fignifies  religious  i&r- 
ties^  but  almsy  as  our  tranflators  have  properly  rendered  it  2 
as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  always  underftood  it  $  and  as  the 
etymology  of  the  word  and  the  fenfe  of  thecontext  abfolutely  re- 
quire it  Ito  be  underftood  in  this  place.  Our  blefled  Lord  is 
here  giving  diredionS  how  to  perform  rightly  the  three  capita} 
duties  of  religion.  Almsgivings  Prayer^  and  Fajling.  He  be- 
gins with  almsgiving,  then  proceeds  to  prayer ^  and  concludes 
with  fa/ling  i  and  Dr.  Campbell  might,  with  as  much  pro* 
priety,  haye  rendered  the  words  xtu  Vlav  »jo^fv%»i  (in  the  fifth 
verfe)  27fltv  levyfit\j^€  (in  the  i6th)  when  thou  giveft  alms,  as 
he  has  rendered  eksvuLKW)^  (in  the  firft  verfe]  religious  duties. 

Dr.  Campbell  tranflates  the  fourth  verle  of  this  chapter: 
^<  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  fecret ;  and  thy  Father,  to  wbem 
nothing  is  fecret^  mil himfelf  recompenfe thee*'  No  doubt,  this 
is  nearly  the  meaning  of  the  original  3  but  the  words — to  whom 
nothing  is  fecret,  will  himfelf  recompenfe  thee,  are  no  traiiflacioa 
of  the  Greek  words ;  i  /3AfTwv  sv  ra  Jffvrlwi  avics  aTcoSw^ev  ^'^ 
£v  7w  ^xve^ccj  which  are  very  properly  rendered  by  our  iranf- 
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kitors ;  and  might  be  ftill  more  literally  rendered  thus ;  *^  who 
leeth  in  fecret,  ihall  himfelf  reward  thee  in  public*^ 

In  this  boafted  tranflation,  the  '7th  verfe  is  thus-  rendered  i 
^*  And  in  prayer  ulk  not  idly  as  ioi  Pagans^  who  think  that 
ufing  many  words  will  procure  them  acceptance/*  The  peo- 
ple known  in  Judea  by  the  Greek  denomination  oiih^'Aoiy  were 
never  in  that  country  called  Pagans  in  Latin ;  nor  was  the 
term  anywhere  ufed  as  it  is  now  ufed,  for  three  hundred  years 
after  our  Saviour's  afcenfion.  O/  lOwxo/  and  Pagans  are  indeed^ 
even  yet,  words  of  very  different  meaning :  the  former  denote 
ing  fuch  antient  nations  as  ^^  were  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Ifraelj  and  ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of  promife  ;**  the 
latter,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  after  the 
converfion  of  Conftantine,  continued  to  oppofe  the  religion  ef 
Cbriji.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining 
die  precife  and  original  import  of  the  word  ^rloAoyijjtiif,  but 
fi*f  jsCxiloAoyiifftflf  is  very  improperly  rendered  into  the  vague  ex- 
preffion  talk  not  idJy^  fince  its  meaning  in  this  place  is  afcer- 
tained  by  the  fubfequent  words  to  be  what  our  tranflators  have 
renderea  it — ♦*  ufe  not  vain  repetitions.*' 

In  Dr.  Campbell's  verfion  the  fufl  verfe  of  the  feventh 
chapter  is  thus  tranflated :  *'  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged; 
for  as  ye  jud^t^  yc  fball  be  judged  5  and  with  the  meafurc 
wherewith  ye  give^  ye  ihall  receive  j"  but  yMoeUe  does  not  fig- 
nify  ye  give^  nor  ayiii»£^^Gi7ou  vyjv-^ye  {ball  receive^  nor  fv 
o  yA^  )t^i(mli—^or  as  yi  judge!  The  authorized  verfion  is  here 
fo  perfed  that  it  feems  impoffible  to  improve  it  either  in  found 
or  in  fenfe;  and  the  learned  Principal's  verfion  is  certainly  in* 
ferior  to  ic  in  both.     His  tranflation  of  the  next  verfe,  how- 
ever, i3  flill  more  extraordinary ;  ^^  and  why  obferveft  thou 
the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  art  infenfible  of  the  tborn 
in  thine  own  eye  V*    That  2\oxpc  never  fignifies  a  thorn  we  will 
not  be  confident,  though  we  have  never  met  with  it  in  that 
fenfe  i  but  that  it  does  not  fignify  a  thorn  here  is  mofl  obvious, 
becaufe  a  thorn  in  the  eye  would  produce  fuch  exquifite  pairy 
that  no  man  could  be  fuppofed,  even  in  a  metaphor^  to  be  in- 
fenfible of  it  in  his  own  eye.     The  truth  is,  that  the  eye  is 
fometimes  fubje£t  to  a  dileafe,  in  which  a  dark  line  reaches 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  divide 
the  pupil  into  two,  making  every  obje<St  appear  double*     It  is 
to  this  difeafe  that  our  Saviour  alludes,  when,   in  the  22d. 
verfe  ctf  the  preceding  chapter,  he  fays,  if  thine  eye  be  insiobs 
fingie,  (not  founds  Dr.  Campbell  tranflates  the  word)  *^  thy 
whole  body  ihall  be  full  of  lignt."     The  black  line  producing 
this  double  vifion  was,  by  the  Jews,  called  a  beam^  probably 
becaufe  the  perfon  afFefted  with  it,  really  fees  objects  indif- 
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tiiictly  as  if  a  beam  were  interpofed  between  his  eye  and  them  ^ 
and  hence,  a  cenforious  perfon,  who  extenuated  his  own 
faults  and  magnified  thofe  of  his  neighbour,  was,  among  that 
people,  proverbially  faid  to  have  a  beam  in  his  eye. 

The  dodlor  tranflates  the  words  to  le  9«k^  isvS^y  in  the 
17th.  verfe,  **  every  evil  tree  ;*'  but  the  word  eyil  is  (o  vague, 
that  when  applied  to  a  tree  it  has  no  precife  meaning.  The 
word  axjcf^oy  literally  figniiies  rotten^  or,  as  our  tranflators  have 
Tendered  it,  corrupt^  and  the  whole  verfe  might  be  properly 
tranflated ;  **  every  frejh  tree  yicldcth  good  fruit,  but  every 
roUen  or  corrupt  tree,  evil  fruit. 

Thefe  few  ftri£tures,  and  we  might  have  made  triple  the 
Btmiber  even  on  the  fingle  fedion  entitled  the  Sermon  on  tho 
MounU  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  ihow  the  extreme  raflmefs  of 
Mr.  Skene  Keith,  where  he  claims  for  Dr.  Campbell  a  very 
high  place  among  the  Greek  fcholars  of  the  age,  and  much 
more  when  he  holds  him  up  as  a  greater  mafter  of  that  lan« 
guagethan  the  divines,  who  were  employed  hf  King  James  L 
to  tranflate  the  Greek  Scriptures.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr. 
Campbell  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  various  attain- 
ments in  metapbyficSy  morals^  theology^  Belles  Lettres^  and 
Ictafiy;  and  when  all  this  is  coniidered,  together  with  the 
laborious  duties,  which,  for  nine  years,  he  performed  as  the 
paftor  of  a  country  parifli,  we  are  fo  far  from  being  furprized 
at  his  not  being  the  firft  Greek  fcholar  of  the  age,  that  we 
are  rather  furprized  at  his  having  attained  fo  confiderable  a 
{hare  of  Greek  learning  as  he  undoubtedly  poiieiled.  Our  in* 
dignation  is  excited,  not  againft  him,  for  he  did  more  than ' 
moft  men  for  the  caufe  of  truth,  but  againft  his  biographer  for 
not  retraining  his  own  labours  to  a  Ample  narrative  of  his 
hero's  life,  and  getting  his  literary  charadcr  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Beattie  or  fome  other  man  capable  of  eRtmating  it.  Highly  aa 
we  think  of  Dr.  Campbell,  it  is  too  much  to  fay  of  him  that 
•*  few  of  the  children  of  men  have  poflcffcd  his  reach  of  mind 
Und  divcrfified  erudition  /'* 

Our  readers  will  form  their  own  opinion  of  his  reach  of  mind 
znd  bis  erudition,  and  that  opinion  will  be  high,  when  they 
confider  what  he  performed  during  the  courfe  of  not  a  very 
]ong  life,  of  which  the  following  narrative  contains  the  prin- 
cipal events. 

Dr.  George  Campbell  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  Rev, 
Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the  miniftera  of  Aberdeen.  'He  wa» 
born  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  December,  lyig^  and  was  by 
death  deprived  of  his  father  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth 
year.  His  education,  however,  was  not  neglefted.  Having 
tludied  the  Latin  tpngue  in  the  Cxammar  School  of  Aberdeen, 
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lie  was  admitted^  we  know  not  in  what  year,  into  Marifchal 
College,  where  he  went  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  Greek 
philo^phy  and  mathematics,  being  intended  for  the  profef- 
non  of  the  law,  he  ferved  an  apprenticejQiip  to  a  writer  to  tbt 
Signet  in  Edinburgh ;  and  to  this  circumftance,  his  biogra- 
pher, diiFering  widely  in  opinion  from  Swift  concerning  the 
general  effedts  of  legal  ftudy,  attributes  bis  ingenuity  in  rea- 
fening. 

Becoming  diflatisfied  with  the  employment  pf  a  lawyer^ 
vehich,  he  uid,  had  made  him  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  Greek 
that  he  had  learned  at  college,  he  entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of 
theology,  firft  in  the  Univeriity  of  Edinburgh  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  redoubled  his  afliduity  to  recover  the 
language  which  he  had  loft.  Not  fatisfied  with  barely  attend- 
ing the  prelections  of  the  theological  profeflbrs  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Aberdeen,  he  inftituted  a  theological  club  or  fociety  for  the 
improvement  of  fuch  ftudents,  as,  like  himfelf,  were  defirous 
of  combining  the  pleafures  of  converfation  with  the  purfuit,of 
(acred  literature.  This  club  feems  to  have  been  admirably 
calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  men  who  had  the 
happinefs  to  be  members  of  it,  and  by  its  regulations  did  great 
credit  to  the  judgment  of  its  founder. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1746,  Mr.  Campbell  was  licenfel 
by  the  prefbytery  of  Aberdeen  as  a  preleSfioner  or  preacher  of 
the  gofpel ;  and,  being  in   1747,  difappointed  of  a  church 
living  through  the  baleful  influence  of  clanflnp^  he  was,  next 
year,  prefentcd  to  the  church  of  Benchary  Teman^  feventeeit 
miles  weft  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen.     This  prefentation  did 
equal  honour  to  the  patron  and  the  prefentee.     Sir  Alexander 
Burnett  of  Leys-^the  patron — knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Campi» 
bell,  but  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  his  general  good  cha- 
jzStet  ^  and  confidering  patronage  as  a  facred  truft,  he  con- 
ferred ^be  living  upon  a  young  man  of  fuch  acknowleged  merit, 
without  J^aving  been  foiicited  to  do  fo  by  a  fingle  individual, 
who  knew  even  the  Chrijiian  name  of  the  preacher. 

It  was  in  the  pariih  of  Benchary  Ternan,  that  he  firft  con- 
ceived tbe  idea  of  tranflating  the  four  Gofpels ;  and  in  the 
fame  fequeftered  place,  he  compofed  a  part  of  his  Philofophy 
pf  Rhetoric. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1757,  he  was  tranflated  to  one  of 
the  churches  of  Aberdeen,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  literary  fociety^  which  was  compofed  of  the  profeffors  of 
the  two  colJcges  of  which  the  univerfity  of  that  city  confifts, 
Jn  the  year  1759,  be  was  pr^fented  by  His  Majefty  to  the 
office  of  Principal  of  Marifchal  College,  procured  for  him  by 
Archib^l^  puke  of  Argyle,  not  in  confe^uepcc  of  his  li- 
terary 
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tcrary  eminence,  but  becaufe  he  had  defcended  from  th<f 
family  of  Argyle.  He  foon  made  it  appear,  however,  that 
he  was  worthy  of  his  new  dignity.  On  the  9th  of  Odober, 
2760,  he  preached,  before  the  provincial  Synod  of  Aberdeen» 
a  fermon  on  the  fubjeA  of  miracles  inr  anfwer  to  Hume's 
artful  eflay ;  and  being  requeued  by  his  learned  audience  to 
publifli  that  difcourfe,  he  threw  it  into  the  form  of  a  difler- 
tation,  and  gave  it  to  the  public  in  1763.  That  diflertation, 
of  which  the  merit  has  been  univerfally  acknowleged — ack* 
knowleged  even  by  Hume  himfelf — ^has  had  the  honour  not 
only  of  going  through  feveral  editions  at  home,  but  alfo  of 
being  tranflated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  lan- 
guages. Previous  to  this  publication,  he  had  been  created 
£>.  U,  by  the  univeriity  of  King's  College. 

As  principal  of  Marifchal  College,  and  one  of  the  minifters 
of  the  city.  Dr.  Campbell  condud^ed  himfelf  in  fo  exemplary 
a  manner  as  to  ^ain  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  connedked.  On  the  26th  of  June,  177 1,  he  was 
elected,  by  the  town-council,  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the  col- 
lege over  which  he  had  prefided,  with  fuch  credit  to  himfelf, 
for  twelve  years ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  skppointment, 
ke  refigned  his  p^ftoral  charge  as  one  of  the  minifters  of 
Aberdeen,  though  he  was  ftill  obliged  to  preach  every  Lord's 
day  in  one  of  the  eftabliflied  churphes.  He  increafed  the  du- 
ties of  the  profeflbrihip,  improved  the  plan  of  theological 
fiudy^'  and  delivered  thofe  admirable  le£tures,  of  which  tils 
biographer  gives  fo  extravagant  a  charader.  This  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  ftudies,  which  we  are  here  told  he  bad 
for  fome  years  ne^e&ed,  and  the  fruits  of  thofe  ftudies  were 
the  preliminary  diiTertations  publiihed  with  his  tranflation  <^ 
the  gofpelS)  and  the  volumes  of  lectures  which  are  now  be- 
fore us* 

In  1766,  he  publiflied,  befides  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric, 
in  two  volumes,  a  fermon  preached  on  the  national  faft,  of 
fuch  intrinfic  merit,  that  6,000  copies  of  it  were  afterwards 
printed  and  circulated,  at  the  defire  of  Dean  Tucker,  through 
America.  He  publifhed,  indeed,  at  different  times,  many 
occafional  fermons,  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  enu- 
merate far  lefs  to  chara6lerize;'but  his  greateft,  though  in 
our  opinion  not  his  happieft,  work,  was  the  tranflation  of  (he 
Goljpels,  which,  with  the  preliminary  diiTertations,  iflued  from 
the  prefsof  Strahan  and  Cadell,  in  two  vols.  4to.  1789. 
;  After  this  period  he  continued  to  difcharge  in  that  exem. 
emplafy  manner  in  which  he  bad  ever  difcharged  them>  the 
duties  of  various  offices,  till  feeling  the  powers  of  bis  nature 
muc^'weakenedihe  oftered'  (iveknow  not  in  what  year)  to 
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reGgn  the  profeflbrihip  of  divinity,  provided  any  one  of  three 

Sntlemen,  whom  he  named,  {hould  be  appointed  his  fucecf- 
-.  The  terms  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  town«council  of 
Aberdeen,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  till  June  17959 
when  herefigned  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  William  Laurence  Brown, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  attachment  to  his 
native  country.  Sometime  afterwards  His  Majefty  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Campbell  a  penfion  of  300I.  a  year  on  condition 
of  bis  refigning  the  office  of  Principal  of  Marifchal  College, 
in  which  alfo  he  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Brown. 

The,  well-merited  bounty  of  his  Sovereign,  this  great  and 
good  man  did  not  long  enjoy.  On  the  fecond  of  April,  1796, 
a  ftroke  of  palfv  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  fpeech,  and 
apparently  of  all  fenfibility  \  but  he  lingered  not  long  under 
this  heavy  diftrefs,  for,  though  Mr.  Keith  does  not  fpecify  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  informs  us  that  his  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Brown  on  the  17th  of  the  fame  month  ia 
which  he  was  fir  ft  rendered  fpeechlefs  by  the  pal  fy. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  married,  but  feems  from  the  narrative 
before  us  to  have  left  no  child  behind  him.  From  his  charac- 
ter, as  drawn  by  his  biographer,  he  appears  to  have  been  as 
amiable  in  dpmeftic,  as  he  certainly  was  refpedable  in  public, 
l!fe>  and  we  read,  with  peculiar  fatisfa£^ion,  that  this  acute 
metaphyfician  *^  highly  difapproved  of  the  modern  Socinians 
or  rational  iils,  as  they  call  themfelves,  who  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  peculiar  dodrines  of  the  GofpeL*' 

To  his  biographical  (ketch  of  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Keith  fub- 
joins  a  general  vitw  of  his  preledions  in  ihiohgy  ;  from  which 
we  learn  that  he  divided  the  fubjedl  '*  into  two  principal  heads^ 
viz.  theory  and  praSfice,  By  the  theory  he  meant  all  thai  wat 
(is)  ntcejjary  to  he  undtrjlood  by  a  young  man  in  point  of  inow* 
ledge  ;  by  the  practice,  all  that  was  ([is)  mcejfary  cither  for  a 
miniiler  of  a  parifh,  or  a  ftudent  of  divinity,  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  prober  application  of  that  knowledge^  fo  as  to  render  it' 
moft benencial  toothers  and  moft  fatisfa£lory  to  his  own  mind." 
We  know  not  what  is  meant  by  praftice,  enabling  zfludent  of 
divinity  to  make  a  proper  application  of  that  knowledge  which, 
as  zjludent^  he  mu(t  be  fuppofed  not  yet  to  have  acquired,  and 
which  he  is  called  upon  by  no  duty  to  communicate  to  others. 

<'  Under  the  firft  head,  or  theory,  Dr.  Campbell  included  fscred  or 
church  hiflory,  facred  criticifm,  and  polemic  divinity.  Under  the 
fecond  head,  or  pra^ice,  he  incladed  pulpit  eloquence,  propriety  of 
character  in  private  life,  or  teaching  by  example,  and  propriety  of 
chara^er  in  public  life,  or  a  proper  difcharge  of  public  duties,  viz* 
catechizing,  i^reachin^,  public  worOiip,  and  adminiftering  the  facra* 

mcnts  : 
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jaents ;  as  alfo  a  faithful  difcharge  of  a  minifter's  datyj  as  a  mcmbef 
of  the  Church  courts  of  the  Scotch  eftablifhment*" 

Thefe  are  the  outlines  of  a  valuable  courfe  of  theological 
ledures ;  and  yet  they  have  difappointed  us.  From  a  Profeflbr 
of  Divinity,  eminent  for  his  metaphyfical  acumen,  wc  ihould 
certainly  have  looked  for,  at  leaft,  one  ledure  on  natural  reli^ 
gioHj  if  it  had  been  only  to  guard  the  ftudents-  againft  being 
mifled  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  fyftera  bearing  that  title.  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  fyftem  of  religious  truths  and  religious  duties 
that  can  be  called  natural?  If  there  be,  to  vohat  truths  and 
duties  that  fyftem  extends  ?  and  in  what  fenfe  fuch  truths  and 
duties  are  to  be  confidered  as  natural  f  are  queftions  of  the 
higheft  importance,  which  few  men  have  been  better  qualified 
to  anfwer  than  Dr.  Campbell.  We  are,  therefore,  aftonifhed 
that  he  ihould  have  pafled  them  without  notice,  in  a  courfe  of 
lectures  meant  to  comprehend  all  that  is  neceffary  to  he  under^ 
Jlood  here,  whofe  future  deftination  is  to  '*  feed  the  flock  of 
Chrift,''  and  defend  it  from  ^  wolves  who  come  in  (heep*3 
cloatbing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  poems  of  Allan  Ramfay. — A  New  Edition  correffed  and 
enlarged^  with  a  Glojfary, — Tq  which  are  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author^  from  authentic  Documents  ;  and  ReMarks  on  Bts 
Poemsy  from  a  large  f^iew  of  their  Merits, — In  two  Volumes. 
8vo.  Cadell  and  Davis.     i8oo« 

OF  all  the  occupations,  in  which  talents  and  judgment  can 
pofllbly  be  exerted,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more  lauda- 
ble, and  certainly  few  more  pleaiing,  than  that  of  appreciating 
the  merits  of  a  celebrated  writer.  Not  many,  comparatively, 
are  the  men,  whatever  their  genius  may  actually  have  been, 
who  have  received  any  thing  like  juftice,  at  the  hands  of  their 
cotemporaries.  It  is  only  when  they  have  pafled  from  the 
ftage  of  life,  when  the  voice  of  envy,  and  the  jarrings  of  com<* 
petition  are  heard  no  more,  that  an  after  age  is  enabled^to  re- 
judge  their  exertions,  and  pronounce  with  candour.  So  ftrik- 
ingly  true  is,  indeed,  thcremark,  and  fo  capricious  the  allot** 
ment  of  literary  reputation,  that  frequently  the  authors  who 
have  obtained  the  higheft  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame,  are 
not  thofe  who,  while  living,  were  moft  fondly  idolized,  but 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  as  ftrangcly  undervalued  by 
their  equals,  until  they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cen- 
fure  or  of  praife. 
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The  prefent  editors  of  the  poems  of  Allan  Rainfay  (for 
mere  than  one  perfon  we  muft  believe  to  be  concerned  in  the 
vrork]  are  doubtlefs  entitled  to  no  inconfiderabie   portion  of 
our  applaufe,  for  the  elegant  and  attractive  manner  in  which 
they  have  brought  forward,  in  this  new  edition,  the  very  va- 
rious, and  as  unequal  compofitions  of  the  Scottifli  Theocritus. 
To  an  author,  who,  during  his  life-time,  was  fo  fedulous^  in 
collecting  and  publilhing  his  own  pieces,  little,  if  any  thing 
that  is  new,  now  remains  to  be  added,  after  the  lapfe  of  more 
than  feventy  years :  of  courfe,  there  is  little,  in  regard  to  original 
matter,  that  can  be  expeded  to  call  forth  the  examination  of 
the  critic.     But,  as  the  prefent  editors  have  enriched  their 
work  with  a  new  biography  of  their  author,  and  a  copious 
eflay  on  his  writings  and  genius ;  we  are  pcrfuaded   we  (hall 
both  gratify  our  readers,  and  promote  the  main  objed  of  our 
defign,  by  giving  ft>me  account,  not  only  of  the  poet  himfelf, 
but  ()f  the  merit  of  thefe  his  editors ;  pointing  out,  at  the  fame 
tim^,  a^  our  duty  is,  the  tendency  and  efFe<Sls,  which  the  well 
known  celebrity  of  the  one,  aided  and  embellifhed  by  the  la- 
bours of  Jihe  others,  feems  calculated  to  produce.  * 
Allan  Ramfay  was  born,  as  his  prefent  biographer  informs 
us,  on  the  i6th  of  O^ober,  1686,  in  the  parifh  of  Crawford- 
Aoor,  in  Lanerkibire.— - 

'*  A  zealous  gcnralogift/*  he  fays,  "  could  eafily  trace,  Hamfay 
to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhoufie.  His  father  was  Robert 
Ramfay,  who  inherited,  as  it  were,  the  management  of  Lord 
Hopeton's  lead-mines,  in  Crawford-moor :  his  grand-father  was 
Robert  Ramfay,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  fame  mines  :  his  great-grand-father  was  captain  John  Ram- 
lay,  the  fon  of  Ramfay  of  Cockpen,  who  was  brother  of  Ramfay  of 
Dalhoufie.  Of  this  genealogy  our  poet  fpeaks  proudly,  when 
he  recolleds, 

Dalhoufie  of  an  auld  defcent. 

My  chief,  my  floop,  my  ornament. — Pp.  5. 6. 

While  yet  an  infant,  Ramfay  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
father;  and  the  marriage  of  his  mother,  which  foon  after  hap- 
pened, leaving  him  "  without  property,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing any,"  he  was,  in  1701,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age, 
fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker ; 
an  occupation,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  little  fuited  to  his  temper 
or  genius.  This  profeffion,  his  laborious  biographer  is  care* 
ful  to  tell  us,  is  not  at  all  the  fame  as  that  of  a  barber ;  ad- 
ducing various  evidence  (by  which  we  are  not  convinced)  iu 
order  to  prove,  that,  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  "  the  two 
trades  were  not  co-incident  in  that  age/'  If  they  were  riot  then 
I   '  co-incident 
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tnncidenty  to  ufe  a  phrafeoJogy  fo  perfe£tly  appropriate  -to  t 
wtg-maker^  they  were,  at  lean,  not  widely  divergtnt  j  and  jR> 
accordingly  they  continue  to  this  day.  Although  a  reader  of 
poetry  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  frequenter  of  a  literary 
club,  of  which  we  find  the  learned  and  accomplifhed  Dr. 
Pitcairn  was  alfo  a  member,  our  bard  produced  nothing  that 
could  remind  us  of  the  infantine  performances  of  Cowley^ 
of  Milton,  or  of  Pope.  Hrs  firft  attempt,  which  has  been 
carefully  preferved,  is  an  addrefs  ^*  to  the  rooft  happy  mem- 
bers of  the  Eafy  Club.'*  It  is,  to  confefs  the  truth,  a  conr 
temptibie  effort,  and  not  calculated  to  give  the  moft  difiant 
promife  of  future  excellence. 

In  1716,  we  find  his  habit  of  writing  greatly  improved,  as 
weir  as  his  fame  and  confideration  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh* 

"  He  wrote  many  petty  poems,  which  from  time  to  time  fie 
jpobliihed,  at  a  proportionate  price.  In  this  form,  his  poetry  was 
at  that  time  attradive  \  and  the  women  of  Edinburgh  were  wont 
to  fend  their  children^  with  a  penny,  to  buy  '  Ramfay*s  laft 
piece;'  Pp.  14,  15. 

•  It  was  about  this  time  likewife  that  he  publiflietf  an  edi- 
tion of  ^'  Chrift's  Kiric  on  the  Green,'*  a  ludicrous  poem  of 
King  James  the  Firfl's  of  Scotland,  to  which  be  fuccefsfuUf 
added  two  cantos  :  and,  in  1721,  he  at  length  ventured  to 
feni^i  forth  his  mifcellaneous  poems  **  in  the  dignified  form  of  a. 
quarto  ;'*  concluding  the  work,  after  the  manner  of  Horace^ 
4ui  librum  Juunty 

Gae,  fpread  my  fame : 
•    Away,  and  fix  me  an  immortal  name. 

Ages  to  come  (hall  thee  revive. 

And  gar  thee  wi'  new  lionours  live.— 

This  *^  dignified''  volume,  as  it  appears,  was  ufbered  into 
the  world  by  a  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers,  "  coirfifling  of  all 
who  were  either  eminent  or  fair  in  ScotlaffV*  and  aiSlualljr 
procured  for  the  poet,  befides  a  diftinguiihed.  patronage,  the 
more  folid  recompenfe  of  four  hundred  guineas ;  without 
doubt  a  confiderable  fum  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
fcnt  century. 

From  this  period,  Ramfay  was  regarded  as  amoifg  the  fore- 
moft  poets  of  his  time,  whether  in  the  fouth  or  north.  In 
1724,  hepublifhed  "The  Tea-table  Mifccllany,'*  being  a 
colle^ion  of  fongs,  both  Scotch  and  Engiilh)  which  he 
freely  dedicated 

To  ilka  lovely  Britifh  lafs, 
X        Frae  Lady  Charlotte,  Ann,  and  Jeaa« 
Down  to  ilk  bonny  iinging  Befs, 
Wha  dances  bare-foot  on  the  green. 

80 
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So  Cngularly  pleafing  and  popular  was  the  work,  (to  which 
twoother  volumes  were  afterwards  added)  that  it  foon  went 
through  no  fewer  than  twelve  diflferent  editions  $  a  furprifing 
number  at  a  time,  when  bookfellers,  as  yet,  had  not  learnt 
the  happy  art  of  procuring,  for  a  favourite  author,  the  fame, 
if  not  the  profit,  of  as  many  editions  as  they  pleafe,  with  the 
expenfe  and  trouble  of  only  a  fingle  impreflion*.  During  the 
fame  year,  we  find,  that  he  likewife  publifhed  *^  The  Lver- 
grecn,"  a  coUeftion  of  Scotch  poems,  **  wrote  by  the  ingc* 
nious  before  1600."  Here  Ramfay  is  very  juftly  charged,  by 
his  biographer,  with  having  not  only  fo  ^^  changed  the  ortho* 
graphy,  and  modernized  the  verfe,  that  the  ftate  of  the  Ian? 
guage,  and  the  nature  of  the  poetry,  during  former  times, 
could  no  longer  be  difcovcred,"  but,  alfo,  with  inferting  in 
his  colle<9ion  feveral  compofitions,  which  he  mud  have  known 
to  be  of. far  more  modern  date»  Among  the  latter  defcripcion, 
was  the  curious,  and  well-known  piece,  entitled  **  Hardyk- 
nute  a  fragment,"  (republifhed  afterwards  by  Dodfley  in 
1740)  which  our  indefatigable  biographer  pretty  clearly  trac^ 
to  a  female  pen,  viz.  that  of  Lady  Wardlaw  of  Pitrevie  in 
Fifefhire,  and  whom  he  afterwards  {at  page  38.)  ipapcurately  • 
calls  «  Lady  Elizabeth  Wardlaw."— 

Oftheprecife  era,  when  Bam  fay  exchanged  hi?  profeffion 
of  wig-maker  for  that  of  bookfeller,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but,  from  a  note  at  page  3^,  it  appears  to  have  beeq  fome 
timeWtween  17 16  and  1725  ;  in  the  latt/er  of  which  years  he 
is  no  longer  fiyled  "  Piriwige  maker,"  but  diftinguiflied  by 
the  more  honourable  appellation  of  "  Bookfeller,"  in  thj5 
oarifli-regifters.  This  event,  together  with  the  confequences, 
DOth  internal  and  external,  which  it  miift  have  produced  on 
the  poet,  was,  beyond  quedion,  the  moid  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  his  life,  and  might,  in  our  judgment,  advantage- 
oufly  have  occupied  that  portion  of  the  biography  before  ys, 
where  fome  awkward  attempts  are  made  at  the  cxercife  of  cri- 
ticifm,  and  the  difplay  of  tafbe.  But  as  the  author  leems  to 
poilefs  but  *4  rmall  portion  of  the  divina  partuula  aura^  this 


^  I9  our  owa  nmfooxY^  if  we  rightly  recoUeA  (but  previous  to 
Ae  commencement  of  our  labours)  the  veiy  notable  perfornianca 
of  Mr.  Ban-liter  Erlkine,  entitled  '^  a  View  of  the  Caules  and  Con- 
fequences of  the  War  with  France"  went  through  )•  4  fewer  than 
^v£  and  forty  editions  within  the  year. 

vo.  xKxi^t  voL^  viii,  M  |s 
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\s  a  ftylepf  writing,  for  which  his  taldtits  are  but  little  fitt^d^ 
We,  however,  learn,  that — 

ff  In  17269  Eamfay  rerooTed  from  his  original  dwelling,  at  the 
Mercury/ oppofite  tlie  Crofs-well,  toahoufe  which  had  l^n  the 
London  Co^ee-houfe^  jn  the  eafl  end  of  the  Luckenbooths.  With 
|hi3  change  of  fituation,  be  altered  his  %n  |  and,  inHead  of  the 
original  Mercury,  he  now  adopted  the  heads  of  two  poets,  Drum- 
inond  of  Hawthorn  den,  and  Ben  Jonrori.  Here  he  fold,  and  lent 
books,  till  a  late  period  of  his  life  :  here  the  wits  of  Edinburgh 
nfed  to  meet  for  amufcment,  and  for  information.  From  thia 
pomrnodious  fituation,  Gay,  a  congenial  poet,  was  wont  to  looli 
put  upon  the  Exchange  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  know  perfons^ 
and  afcertain  characters.    Pp.  39.  40." 

This  •'  congenial  poet,*'  we  think,  must  have  looked  oi^^t 
upon  the  exchange  with  an  eye  of  prophecy^  (a  poetical  gift 
alfo)  as  well  as  difcernment ;  for  the  building  fo  called,  ia 
Edinburgh,  was  not  begun  to  be  erc^Sed  till  lefs  than*  half 
a  century  ago. 

Somewhat  previous  to  this  period,  Ram.fay  feems  to  have 
turned  his  thoughts  to  paftoral  poetry,  the  fpecies  of  compo- 
litipn  pfall  others  the  moft  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius^ 
He  wrote  a  paftoral,  cniitied  **  Richy  and  Sandy,"  on  the 
death  pf  Addifon,  and  another  on  that  of  Prior.  He  com- 
pofed,  in  1 721,  *'  Patie  and  Roger,"  and  addrefled  the  piec^ 
to  Jofiah  Burchet,  one  of  his  carlieft  patrons,  who  was  long 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  a  poet  alfo  of  that  dayf.  la 
1723,  he  publiflied  *'  Jenny  and  Meggy,"  being  equal  to  the 
paftoral  juft  now  mentioned  :  and  by  the  advice  of  his  literary 
friends,  about  two  years  after,  he  happily  executed  the  pro- 
jeft  of  conjoining  the  two  pieces,  and  giving  a  dramatic 
form  and  character  to  the  whole.  Thus  whs  produced 
*'  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  a  paftoral  drama  which  we  do 
pot  hefjtate  to  pronounce  to  be  the  fineft  effort  of  that 
defcription,  by  any  author,  or  in  any  language  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted.  Why  the  time  of  its  appearance  (hould 
be  eftecmed  **  a  niomcnt  fo  propitious  for  (wh^t  the  biographer 


*  See  A  mot's  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh. 

t  '*  Burchet  left  behind  him  '  A  Hiftor>^  oi  the  Navy/  which  is 
flow  nearly  forgotten.  This  gentleman  feems  to  have  beipn  greatly 
captivated  hy  Ram(ay*8  mufe  : 

Go  on,  famed  bard,  the  wonder  of  onr  days. 

And  crown  ttiy  head  with  never-fading  bays; 

While  grateful  Britons  do  thy  lines  revere,  , 

And  value,  as  they  ougbt^  theif  Virgil  be;c,^J?,  18/' 

calls) 


\ 
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calls)  Jh^pberdijh  poetry/'  wc  cannot  tell  j  as  it  will  fcarcely 
be  faid  that  Pope,  the  contcmporay  of  Ramfay  touched  the 
true  notes  of  this  fpecies  oi  fong :  but  we  moA  heartily  con- 
cur with  the  author,  in  reprobating  the  uncommon  petulance^ 
and  ftill  more  the  uncommon  dullnefs,  of  the  editor  of  antienc 
Scottifh  pf>emsy  (publifbed  An.  1786)  who  has  taken  it  upon 
him  to  decJare,  that  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  ^'  more  barbarous 
and  ftupid  than  the  Beggar's  Opera,"  by  which  lie  appears 
to  pofit^f^  but  a  very  incompetent  notion  of  the  real  chaiacter 
of.  eitherj.  In  June  1725,  Ramfay  dedicated  his  perform- 
ance,    in  pbin  pro/e,   to  Sufannah^  Countefs  of  Eglmton. 

*'  There  was  at  the  fame  time,"  as  wc  ate  told,  **  a  poetical 
dedication,  of  more  elaborate  praife,  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  an 
amiable  man,  an  accorapliihed  poet,  who  {iniihed  his  ihort  career, 
atXyons,  in  1/54,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  This  is  the  fame  dignified 
}ady,to  whom,  at  the  age  of  85,  Johnfon  and  Bofw^ell  offered  their 
homage  j  whofe  powers  of  plealing  continued  fo  refplendent,  as  to 
charm  the  faftidious  fage  into  a  declaration,  that,  in  vifiting  fuch 
jA  woman,  he  had  fpent  his  day  well."     Pp,  34,  Z5, — 

On  this  delightful  drama,  this  m§numenium  are  perennius^ 
m'C  forbear  to  enlarge,  until  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  critical 
cflay  on  the  writings  of  its  author* 

•  In  fpite  of  the  malice  of  enemies,  and  the  envy  of  rivals, 
Ramfay  ftill  continued  to  write,  and  to  publifli,  and  to  picafe' 
the^)ub]ic.  He  printed  his  **  Fables  and  Tales"  in  1722  5  his 
tale  of  "  The  Three  Bonnets"  in  the  fame  year  ;  ««  The 
Fair  AfTembly"  in  1723;  together  with  his  poem  "On 
Healthj"  which  he  addrcffed  to  the  great  Earl  of  Stair,  the 
fame  who  was  Ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  in 
this  manner  he  was  enabled,  in  1728,  to  fend  forth  a  fecond 
**  dignified"  quarto,  including  **  The  G(^tle  Shepherd,'- 
and  his  "  Mafque  on  the  NuptiaU  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton." 
Of  this  quarto  an  8vo.  edition  came  out,  in  1729;  and  both 
quarto  volumes  were  re-printed  in  London,  for  the  bookfel- 
lers,  during  the  year  173 J.  His  laft  work  Was  **  A  Collec- 
tion of  Thirty  Tables,"  which  niade  its  appearance  in  1730. 
At  the  age  of  forty- five,  we  find  that  Rarhfay  ceafed  to  write 
for  ^e  public  eye,  after  his  fame  had  fpread  and  his  compo— 
fitionf  were  diffufed,  not  tnly  oyci*  England  aild  Ireland,  but 


■  i"*'*^»*  i'*?*>^  <■ 


J  See  Antient  Scottifh  Poems  (178^)  ?»  M3,-  which  ihould  be 
careiully  diffinguiflicd  fronr*a  very  different  work,  pnWrfhed  by 
the  late  accompliihed,  and  learned  Sir  David' Dfllrymple,  Lor4' 
Ifailei,  in   ijQQ,  where  there  gi)e  mucb  ¥0fex)i<»aB  fmw^^-im4^ 
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alfoover  the  colonies,  in  various  dnd' repeated  impreflidns«— « 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  January  1758,  when  paft 
feventy-two,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  in  affluent  circumftances. 
Ramfay  left  two  fons,  and  feveral  daughters.  The  eldcft  fon, 
of  his  own  name,  was  portrait-painter  to  his  A^ajefty  ^  and 
the  fon  of  the  latter,  John  Ramfay,  is  now,  we  underftand  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  3d  regiment  of  foot-guards. 

Thus  wc  have  curforily  Iketched,  from  the  work  before  us^ 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  the  life  of  a  poet  wha 
has  juftly  been  fiyled  the  Scottifh  Theocritus,  and,  with  the 
exception  oBly  of  Thomfon  and  perhaps- of  Burps,  is,  with- 
out doubty  the  moft  eminent  of  any  that  have  yet  appeared 
North  of  the  Tweed, 

(Ta  he  aniinuid.) 


Binforis  Vindication  qf  the  Methcdijls. 

(Continuedfromp^  I'jo^VoLyxu) 

IN  regard  totktChfs  M^ttings^  we  havereafon  to  believe  that 
the  reporters  are  not  fo  entirely  unficqualnted  with  the  nature 
and  purport  of  them  as  Mr.  B,  infinuates,  or  as  he,  perhapp^ 
would  wiih  them  to  be.  From  our  own  knowledge  we  can  ventre 
toaffirm,  that  nothing  has  been  advanced  refpt£ting  the  meet- 
ings, which  we  conUder  as  the  grand  nurfery  of  Methodiioi, 
of  the  truth  of  which  abundant  proofs  are  not  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced. We  will,  therefore,  in  our  turn,  give  the  author  of 
the  Vindication  foipe  little  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  clafs  c^ieetiiigs  are  conduced  in  the  country.  . 
The  reporters  have  not,  that  we  know  of,  pofitively  af&rmed 
that  the  pristenders  to  exorcifm  have  pra^lifed  their  capricious 
forms  and  modes  of  it  in  the  clafs  ipeetings  qnly  ^  fuch  an  af* 
fertion  would  not  have  been  ftri<£ily  confanant  to  the  truth  i 
for  almoft  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  rpfident  in  the  diftridk 
alluded  to,  know  full  well,  that  thofe  raving  entb^iafifts, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Yorkfhire  Colliers,  were  cordially 
admitted  into  their  refpe^live  ineeting-boufes,  that  there  they 
pra^ifcd  t)ieir  exorcifm8,and  many  other  grpfs  delufions^  and 
that  they  were,  moreover,  efpoufed,  carefied,  and  treated  with 
the  utmoft  hofpitality,  not  only  by  their  preachers,  -  both  ftaw 
tionary  and  fupernumerary,  but  ^Ifo  ^y  many  others  the  abet- 
tors of  me^bpdifm.  All  thfit  thpy  nieai^t  to  fay,  ,a$  far  as  wc 
ve  ajble  to  f ompnehcnd  their  meaning,  was  that  various  tgrofs 
mifteprefeittftionfi  and  iropoftur^  had  been  Mefly  peropagaud 
eind  jupportid  by  means  of  t|iofe  clafs  meetings^  and  this,  we 

:  *  believe^ 
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believe^  to  have  been  literally  the.  cafe ;  for  at  thofe  more  pri- 
vate ail'etnblies,  every  thing  tranfaded  at  the  meeting-houfe, 
whatever  has  been  done  or  faid  by  the  preacher^  is  there  co* 
pioufly  detailed  by  the  leaders  of  the  clafles,  in  fuch  terms  as 
cannot  fail  of  making  the  wiihed  for  impreiEon  upon  the  minds 
of  their  hearers. 

That  ^^  the  perfon  who  prefides  in  the  clafs  meetings,  and 
who  is  termed  the  leader,  is  frequently  a  preacher/'  we  con^-- 
dcntly  deny.  For  in  the  diftridl  to  which  the  report  relates, 
which  contains  aimoft  two  hundred  parifhes,  there  are  not 
more  than  five;  or  fix  preachers  in  the  conne£lion|  and  one 
fupernumerary  ftationedj  it  is  utterly  impoffible,  therefore, 
that,  gut  of  this  fmall  number,  a  preacher  (hould  be  found  to 
prefide  in  the  various  clafs  meetings  which  are  held  weekly  ia 
this  drflri£l,  and  that  generally  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  cities, 
however,  and  large  populous  and  commercial  towns,  we  are 
ready  to  allow  that  the  cafe  may  be  as  Mr.  B.  has  reprefent- 
ed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  foctety,  a  leader  ought  to  be  a 
pirfcn  of  clear  experience  and  found  judgment^  truly  devoted  to  God^ 
xeaUusfor  the  falvation  ofjouli^  of  upright  converfaiion^  and  one 
tuho  has  Gifts  proper  for  the  work.  It  is  his  bufincfs,  moreover, 
to  fee  each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  week  at  leaft,  and  to  inquire 
how  their  Jouli  profper  \  how  they  keep  the  rules  of  the  fociety ;  hiW 
they  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God ;  and  be  is  to  advife^ 
reprove^  comfort  or  exhort^  as  occafioi^  may  require* 

From  this  account  it  will  appear,  that  the  leader  of  a  clafs 
has  indeed  an  arduous  office  upon  his  hands,  and  that  very  few 
perfons  in  the  country  will  be  found  who  are  duly  qualified  for 
fuch  an  undertaking  \  for  no  fmall  Jhare  of  judgment  and  discre-  • 
tion  is  tequifite  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  to  make  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  left,  peradventure,  overrating  his  Gifts,  he  Inould 
overflep  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  be  tempted  to  a  grofs  abufe 
and  perverfion  of  his  office.  Many  indances  of  this  nature, 
we  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  have  been  known  to  exift,  and  do  at 
this  prefent  time  exift,  in  the  Lincolnihire  diftri6)^.  Several  of 
the  leaders  of  ciaiTes  are  there  known  to  us,  whom  we  could 
enumerate  by  name,  who  can  hardly  be /aid  to  have  been  train- 
ed up  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  who,  of  courfe, 
are  wholly  unqualified  for  the  office  of  teachers  or  exhorters. 
Of  thefe  (ome  are  butchers  and  ihoemakers,  and  others  ihcp« 
herds,  day  labourers,  and  menial  fervants.  Will  then  Mr.  B.« 
whom  wcconfider  as  the  Goliath  and  doughty  champion  of  his 
fed,  have  the  temerity  to  decide  abfoiutely  upon  the  char-a£ler 
of  thefe  men  ?  Will  he  venture  pofittycly  to  aflert,  that  pcrfons 
of  low  and  obfcure  ftations,  who  have  been  nominated  to  the 
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office  of  leaders,  are,  without  exception,  men  ofcUar  exptrten^ 
ond  found  judgmertty  and  endowed  with  Gifis  proper  for  the 
work  ?  We,  alas  !  can  aflure  him,  that  ihecafe  isfarotherwife; 
We  know  that  many  of  thefe  ignorant  and  fanatic  leaders  are  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  eftaMifhment,  and  are  altogether  in- 
defatigable in  their  endeavours  to  draw  afide  the  honeft  cot<- 
tager  and  the  induftrious  labourer  from  his  duty,  and  to  pre- 
Xrent  the  attendance  on  the  public  vvorfhip  of  the  church,  tel- 
ling them  that  churches  are  but  ufelefs  buildings,  being  no- 
thing but  a  heap  of  ftones  ;  that  the  pure  doftrine  of  the  Gof - 
pel  isfeldom,  if  ever,  preached  therein;  and  that  out  of  iherr 
6wn  fociety  falvation  is  not  to  be  had.  Thefe  men,  Iikewife» 
|)refuming  upon  their  office,  imagine  thcmfelves  to  be  trans- 
formed into  preachers,  and  accordingly  perform  more  than  is 
Required  of  them  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
finging,  praying,  and  relating  their  own  EXPERlENCEi,  and 
hearing  ihofe  of  others  j  they  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  right 
of  expounding  the  fcriptures  ;  and  thus,  by  handling  the  word 
of  God,  ignorantly  and  deceitfully,  they  fed uce  the  unwary, 
ind  propagate  errors  of  a  dangerous  and  deftruftive  tendency. 

Thefe  clafs  meetihg?^,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  view  with  a 
fufpicious  and  fearful  eye;  they  are  the  verv  hot-beds  of  fupcr- 
ftition  and  enthufiafm,  from  whence  an  almoft  inconceivable 
number  of  ignorant  and  deluded  perfons  are  yearly  tranfplanted 
dutof  the  eftabliflied  Church  into  the  conventicle  or  meeting- 
houfe :  and  the  country  leaders,  of  whom  we  are  now  ^akin?> 
may  be  considered  in  many  refpefb,  to  refemble  thofe  who,  la 
the  word^  of  the  Apoftle,  were  wont  to  creep  into  houfes — to  in- 
fmuate  themfelves  into  private  families,  tf;/^  lead  Jillj  women 
captive — thofe  of  weak  and  unftable  minds,  who  were  ready  to 
run  after  and  to  hear  every  new  teacher  ;  and  who,  tojfed  about 
by  every  wind  of  do^frine^  are  never  able  to  come  to  the  knswledge  of  • 
the  truths  or  to  attain  any  fixed  orfteady  principles  with  regard 
to  religion.  In  like  manner  do  thefe  men,  by  the  recital  of 
trifling  and  unmeaning  anecdotes,  by  an  exaggerated  relation 
of  the  experiences  of  themfelves  and  others,  and  fuppofed  mi- 
raculous mterpofitions,  and  by  falfe  pretenfions  to  miracles,  of 
various  and  extraordinary  kinds,  at  length  win  over  to  their 
own  extravagant  tenets  a  manifold  variety  of  deluded  converts, 
ivhoy  after  their  own  lujisy  have  heaped  to  themfelves  teachers^ 
having  itching  can, 

Tothefe  ignorant  leailers  of  clafles  maybe  juftly  applied  the  epi- 
thet of  •*  blind  guides  ;"  they  are^  indeed^  blind  leaders  of  the  blind^^ 
and  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  if  the  blind  thus  lead  the 
blinds  they  both  mujl^  inevitably  fall  into  the  ditch  :  and  to  thcfc 
unauthorifed  and  uneommiffioned  teachen,  we  would  ilrongly 
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recommend,  in  future,  an  attehtive  confidcration  of  the  follow- 
ing texts  V — **  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  fame  calling  wherein 
he  is  called  :"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  let  every  one  remaiii 
in  that  ftatc,  profeflion,  or  circumftancc  of  life,  in  which  he 
was  educated  and  brought  up,  and  in  which  various  opportu- 
nities occur  for  him  to  evince  the  (incerity  of  his  faith,  by 
fcewing  that  **  in  whatever  ftate  he  is,  he  hath  learned  there- 
with to  be  content  ;'*  and  *'  living  foberly,  righteoufly,  and 
godly,  in  this  prefent  world,"  let  him  Mo  Jludy  therein  to  be 
^uiet,  and  to  do  bis  awn  bujinefs^  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good.  Phil.  iv.  II.  Tit.  ii.  12.  iThcff.  iv.  il. 
Ephef.  iv,  28* 

There  is  another  circumftance,  of  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  at  this  jundlurc  to  remind  Mr.  B.  as  it  is  pofflble  he  may^ 
THUotJGH  IKADV£RTENCE,  havc  Overlooked  it  in  his  prefent 
Vindication  ;  that  is,  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  duties  attached 
to  clafs  leaders,  he  hath  evidently  forborn  to  mention  what  we 
inuft  ever  deem  a  moft  eflcntial  one,  inafmuch  as  the  profperous 
or  declining  ftate  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  fociety  principal- 
ly depends  upon  the  due  performance  of  it.  In  the  General 
Rules,  publifitcd  in  1798,  the  leaders  of  cbfies  are* directed 
'*  to  receive  what  each  per/on  is  willing  to  givei/or  the  Jupport  of 
fht  Go/pel ;  to  pay  the  Jlewards  what  they  have  received  of  their 
feverai  clajfes ;  andtojbew  their  account  of  what  each  perjon  bath 
contributed.**  On  the  individual  exertions  of  thefe  leaders 
mucb^  therefore,  depends  ;  and  great  care^  no  doubt,  is  taken^ 
in  the  feledion  of  this  defcription  of  officers,  that  they  are 
duly  qualified^  and  have  01FT8  proper  for  tbo  work.  What  is  tp 
beunderiiood  by  the  word  gifts,  we  are  really  at  a  lofs  tp 
£omprc4>end  ;  Mt  we  cokiceive  that  the  gift  of  enticing  words 
herewith  they  may  beguile  their  hearers^  and  by  which  tbe  cun^ 
fling  craftinefs  of  men  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive^  is  wont  frequent^ 
ly  to  impofe  upon  others,  will  here  be  found  to  be  of  no  little 
fervice  :  and  from  this  confideration  we  are  enabled,  in  foroc 
meafure,  to  acc6unt  for  the  unrelenting  vidence  with  which 
they  calumniate  the  Clergy,  and  revile  the  Eftablifliment. 

As  the  Author  of  the  Vindication  has  undertaken  to  juftify 
the  condu£l  of  thefe  men,  from  a  particular  pafiage  in  the 
third  Epiftle  of  St.  John,  we  would  obferve  thereon^  that  the 
words  of  the  Apoftle  afford  no  fan£lion,  no  pretext  whatever, 
for  tbe  inquifttorial  ufurpation  of  thefe  men  over  the  minds  and 
confciences  of  the  members  of  their  refpeiSive  claffiss,  Thir 
Epiftle  is  by  no  meakns  to  be  confidcred  as  a  catholic  one ;  it  is 
addrefted  to  a  private  individual,  who  was  the  efteemed  fnend 
of  the  Apoftle ;  and  the  language  adopted  in  the  fecond  verfe 
is  merely  cxprcffivc  of  the  benevolent  wiflies  of  tbe  writer  to 
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hiu  bcloYod  Galus,  that  in.  bodily  health,  and  in  all  h:s  worldly 
concerns,  he  might,  under  the  divine  bleiling,  be  made  to  Aic- 
ceed  and  profpcr,  even  as  his  foul  had  been  made  to  profperj  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gofpcl,  and  the  influence  which  its  en- 
livening truths  had  already  had  upon  his  life  and  converfation* 
The  verb  E«o^«/xai,  we  confider  in  this  paflage,  as  having  a  fig- 
nificaiion  (imiiar  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  verb  in  the  conjugation 
Hiphil. 

\Ve  have  been  thus  copious  in  difcuffing  the  fubjeS  of  the 
clafs  meetings,  becaufe  here  Mr.  B.  feems  to  reft  the  chief  part 
of  his  defence,  and  priding  himfelf  on  the  fuppofed  ignorance 
of*  the  reporters,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thofc  meetings 
Jiave  been- condu<5led  in  the  country^  he  con (iders  himfelf  as 
ilanding  .upon  vantage  ground,  and  from  thence,  with  a  fu- 
percilious  confidence,  he  bids  defiance  to  bis  adverfaries.  But 
enough,  we  truft,  has  now  been  faid  to  convince  our  readers^ 
.that  great,  very  great,  abufes  do  indeed  prevail  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  methodiun^  which  loudly  call  for  fome  legiilative  re^ 
mcdy. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


A  Journey  from  London  to  the  Ifle  of  f Fight.  By  Thomas 
Pennant,  Efq.  2.  Vols.  410,  Pf.  424.  3I.  3s.  Welt, 
and  Hughes.     1801. 

•'  nPttE  merits  of  the  late  Afr.  Pennant"  (fays  'the  editor  df  thefe 
A  volumes)  "  as  an  author,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
encomium  :  his  talents  as  a  natnralifl  ftaad  unrivalled;  and,  as  a 
tourid,  he  was  the  £rft  who  enlivened  tliedrynefs  of  topographical 
refearch  with  hiflorical  and  biographical  ane-cdote,  and  illufkfvted 
del'cription  with  the  decorations  of  the  pencil.  Several  tours,  thus 
recommended,  were  publifhed  duripg  his  life-time»  and  have  gone 
ttbrough  numerous  editions ;  otherSf  which  he  nevef  printed,  are 
:enumenitedy  in  his  literary  life  y  amongfl  thefe  Hands  confplcuous 
tiie  lour  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Dover  to  the  Lands  End, 

''In  regard  to  the  tour  from  London  to  Dover,  which  forms  part 
.of  bis  great  work  on  the  outlines  of  the  globe,  he  thus  exprefles 
^himfeU  :  *  Vol.  II.  defdribes  a  tour  commencing  at  the  Temple 
'  St  airs  y  comprehending  my  paflage  down  the  Thames,  as  low  as 
Darfford  Creek,  and  from  thence  to  Dover,* 

"  I'he  tour  from  Dover,  which  forms  another  part  of  his  outlines 
of  the  globte,  he  thus  defcribes  in  page  31  :  •  ever  fince  the  year 
:1777,  I  had  quite  loft  my  fpirit  of  rambling.  Another  happy 
nupiial  conne6tion  fupprciTcd  every  defire  to  leave,  my  iire-iide  ; 
.but,  in  thefpring  of  this  year,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  renew 
.  tny  journies.  My  fon  had  returned  from  his  lull  tour  to  the  Con- 
liucut^  lb  much  to  my  falisfadtlon^  that  I  was  determined  to  give 

him 
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Vim  every  advaDtagc  that  might  qualify  hira  for  a  fecond,  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  over  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain.  I  u'iflied  him  to  make  a  comparifon  of  the  naval  ftrength 
and  commercial  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  our  iiland,  with 
thofc  of  her  two  powerful  rivals  :  I  attended  hito  down  the  liamfs, 
vilited  all  our  docks,  and,  by  land,  (from  Dariford)  followed  the 
whole  cpad  to  the  very  Land^s  End,  On  his  return  from  hb  fe» 
cond  tour  I  had  great  reaibn  to  boaft  that  this  excurfion  was  not 
thrown  away  :  as  to  m^ielf,  it  was  a  painful  one ;  long  abfence 
from  fay  family  was  fo  new  to  me,  that,  I  may  iiucerely  iay,  ic 
call  an  anxiety  over  the  whole  journey. 

•'  The  intereft  which  every  reader  muft  feel  in  the  defcriptioa 
and  delineation  of  thefe  portions  of  our  ifle,  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  conlideration  that  this  is  among  the  pollhumous  ro 
mains  of  that  correft  obferver,  and  experienced  invefligator, 
whofe  glance  penetrated  through  all  the  recdfes  of  nature — whofe 
tafte  in  embelliihment  and  accuracy  in  defertptlon,  fulijef^ed  to 
the  eye,  and  indelibly  impreiled  on  the  mind  of  his  reader,  thofe 
images  which  were  fo  happily  conceived,  and  fo  interelHflglf 
blended  in  his  own.  This  work  is  among  the  lafl  treafures  drawn 
Irom  that  mine  of  learning  and  fcience  which  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence has  clofed  for  ever— that  mine  by  which  our  national  trea- 
fures  have  been  copioully  augmented,  and  from  which  fonae  of  the 
moll  eftimable  ornamentjj  of  firitifh  literature  have  been  derived. 

**  Conlidering  thefe  tours  are  part  of  a  grand  unfiniihed  pro- 
jeSt,  they  prefent  a  model  to  that  kindred  genius  who  ihall  ven- 
ture to  perfect  what  Pennant  left  incomplete.  Confidered  as  a 
fragment  of  an  illuHrious  author,  they  will  not  want  value  in  tlie 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as  they  difplay  that  grand  portion  of  the 
Britiih  territory  where  force,  wealth,  and  thai  commerce  from 
which  both  are  derived,  h^ve  fixed  their  chief^  and,  it  is  hoped 
Juiunoveable  refidence. 

V  Thefe  tours,  now  prefented  to  the  public,  were  kindly  common 
nicated  by  David  Pennaijt,  Efq.  the  fun  of  the  author.  The  editor 
has  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  to  render  this  work  in  all 
refpefts  equal  to  Mr.  Pennant's  former  publicatifMis :  it  is  crobel- 
lifhed  with  Ibrty-nine  Plates,  coniilling  of  views  of  the  moft  im- 
portant places  mentioned  in  the  tour,  and  portraits  of  illultrioua 
perfons- 

"  1 1  is  oeceiTary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  tlte  manufcript  has  beea 
.fc^upuioufly  adhered  to,  and  thatM wo  or  three  brejiks,  left  by  Mr. 
.Pennant,  are  not  tilled  up.  This  confcieii lions  adherence  to  lite- 
rary veracity  will  require  no  apology,  the  editor  defpaired  of  em- 
bellifhing,  and  would  not  rilk  disfiguring  the  work  of  fo  cxceUeut 
A  hand/' 

TTiis  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  manufcript   is  carried  to 
a  length  that   is  rrufy  ridiculous,  as  our  readers   will  admit 
when  they  are  told  that  the  breah  which  are  left  might  eafily 
.be  filled  up  by  a  childjj  fjr  inftancc,  in  the  account  of  Green- 
wich 
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wich  Hofpital,  fpcaking  of  the  penfioncrs,  the  author  lay$-*» 
*'  the  number,  at  prefent  amounts  to"— to  fupply  this  omiiEon 
m  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Hofpitnl  would  have  fufficed^ 
and  the  number  might  furety  have  been  added  without  any 
riikof  disfiguring  the  ivork^  The  other  blanks  are  chiefly  of 
-the  fame  nature,  and  the  omiffion  to  fill  them  up,  of  courie^ 
in  our  opinion,  dm  r^unt  an  apolog:y« 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Penniant^s  ftyle  of 
writing  will  know  what  they  have  to  expeft  from  the  pcru- 
.  fal  of  thefe  volumes ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  laudable  par- 
tiality of  the  editor,  they  will  not,  we  fear,  afford  that  degree 
of  gratification  to  the  general  reader,  which  might  reafonably 
be  hoped  from  the  pad  publications  of  this  ingenious  and 
well-informed  writer. — The  work  is;  compofed  too  much  in 
the  ftyle  of  a  journal,  and  contains- too  little  novelty,  to  arreft 
attention,  communicate  information,  or  even  to  fupply  amufc^ 
ihent:  Still  it  is  occafionally  intereftlng,  and  our  traveller 
has  not  failed  to  glean  all  that  could  poifibly  be  coIle6bed  from 
a  field  that  had  been  fo  often  vifitcd  before. — We  (hall  feleA 
two  or  three  paffages  as  fair  fpecimens  of  the  work. 

NORFOLrK    HOSPITAL,   GREEHWICH. 

*'  There  arc,  Jn  Gree/iKvicb,  two  hofpitals  of  private  foandation, 
I  ihall  only  mention  that  called  Norfolk^  which  ftands  on  the  river- 
iidc,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Royal  Hofpital.  Notwith- 
Handing  it  was  founded  by  Ilefiry  Howard,  Earl  of  Nortbamtfon, 
yet  it  bears  the  title  of  his  brother  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk.-^ 
NoribampUn  had  the  honour  of  founding  two  others,  at  Clun  in 
Shropjbtre,  and  at  Cajilerifing  in  Norfolk,  He  feemcd  to  reft  entirely 
on  a  few  good  works,  to  expiate  for  a  multitude  of  fins,  to  com- 
pound with  heaven  for  a  lifb  mod  enormoufly  wicked  :  he  waa 
treacherous,  dUIembling,  mean,  and  crueL  The  Howards  muft  not 
boaft  of  their  blood  in  this  corrupted  ftream.  He  is  mentioned  a» 
Jukilittr  fubdotus,  and  a  cunning  ferpent ;  the  grofleft  flatterer 
alive ;  externally  a  Proteftant,  internally  a  Rotnan  Catholic  ; 
adapting  his  religion  to  his  conveniency.  He  enjoyed  die  higheft 
honours  of  the  times,  yet  could  fink  into  a  pandar^  and  promote 
the  intrigue  between  the  favourite  Somcrfct  and  his  own  niece, 
wife  to  the  injured  Earl  of  Efex,.  To  fill  the  meafure  oi  his  ini- 
-^juily,  he  pecfuaded  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Oirerbuty,  and  for- 
tunately for  himfelf,  died  before  the  detedion-  of  that  nefarious 
trapfa^ionk 

^  He  had  tfie  hardinefs  to  profecute,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  cer- 
tain perfonsV  who  bad  been  indifcreet  enough  to  fay  fome  fevere 
truths  of  him.  Sentence  was  about  to  be  pafied  on  tliem,  when 
the  honeft  Abbot,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  arofe,  and  bluntly 
^Id  the  Court,  that  there  were  fufficicnt  grounds  for  the  re- 
yorts,  and,  pulling  out  a  letter  of  the  Jblssl's  to  Cardinal  Bcllar^ 
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fnlne,  read  from  his  own  confeffion,  '  that  his  coiifomiify  to  the 
Proteftant  religion  was  ho  more  than  a  compliment  to  tlie  Kiag^ 
but  his  heart  ftood  firm  with  the  Papifts  5  and  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  farther  ^hem  m  any  attempt/  His  Lord  (hip  was  fo  ftruck 
with  this,  that  he  Went  home,  made  his  will,  confclTcd  himfclf  a 
lioman  Catholic,  and  died  foop  after.  As  be  was  Warden  of  the 
Cinqu£  PorlSy  and  Governor  of  Dover  Cajllc,  he  was  buried  there ; 
and  a  fuperb  monnmeut,  made  by  Storu^  at  the  expcnce  of  50dl. 
credted  over  him  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Caftle  :  his  figure  is  rdpne- 
fenCcd  kneeling  on  a  farcophagus,  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  and 
,  with  his  hands  clafped.  '  His  hnirs  feemed  to  have  inherited  his 
love  of  flattery ;  for,  at  each  comer  of  the  tomb>  ibey  have*  placed 
a  6gure  of  a  cardinal  virtue.  His  deatb  happened  on  June  15tli, 
iCJl4  ;  in  1690,  when  the  Chapel  grew  ruinous,  his  body  and 
Comb  were  removed  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Hofpital. 

T'HE    FOWDER    MAGAZINE'  AT   PtJHPLEfiT. 

*'  Prom  TLfHh,  we  croired  the  river  obliqnfely  to  Purf^ff.    iH 
great  chalk  hill  role  befbre  us,  in  this  flat  country,  like  an  Jtp.     A 
confiderable  quantity  is  burnt  into  lime  forfale.     We  landed  at  the 
tremendous  national  magazines  of  gun-powder,  ere^ed  here  about 
the  year  1762.     Before  that  time  they  were  at  Gr<v;ww^/>,  which 
was  thought  to  be  too  near  our  capital.    They  conflft  of  five  large 
parallel  buildings,  each  above  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  and 
fifty-two  wide,  Ave  feet  thick,  arched  beneath  the  flated  roof ;  llie 
arch  is  three  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  covered 
with  a  coping  of  lead  twenty-two  inches  broad.     The  building  was  . 
referved  for  the  reception  of  the  barrels  of  powder  brought  out 
of  the  rtiagazines,   in  order  to  be  tried  in  the  proof-room,  to  whicli 
there  is  a  paflage,  with  a  railed  floor,  covered  on  the  bottom  with 
water  5   fo  that,  fliould  any  grain  drop,   no  accident  could  fet  them 
on    fire.     At  prefent  this  building  is  difufed,  all  tiie  experinientj* 
being  made  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  mufquetry  or  artillery,  to  the 
nfe  of  which  it  is  deftincd.     All  tlifefe  buildings  are  furrounded,  at 
a  diftance,  with   a  lofty  wall.     In  the  twooutmoll  is  kept  the 
powder,  in  fmail  barrels,  piled  within  wooden  frames,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  roof  5 'and  between  the  frames  is  a  platform  of  planks, 
that  the  walkers  may  go  in  without  fear  of  ftriking  againft  any 
fubllance  capable  of  emitting  a  fpark.     As  a  farther  fecurity,  thofe 
Who  enter  this  dreadful  place  are  fumiflied  with  golollioes  and  a 
carter's  frock.     Nothing  of  iron  is  admitted,  for  fear  of  a  fatal  colr 
lifion.     The  doors  are  of  copper,  the  wheels  of  the  barrows  are  of 
brafs.    The  four  buildings  ufually  contain  thirty  thoufand  barrels, 
of  a  hundred  pounds  weight.     Should  an^explofion  take' place, 
Ijondon,  only  fifteen  miles  diitant  in  a  direft  line,  would  probably 
fuffer  in  a  high  degree.     TI>e  dread  of  fuch  an  accident  by  light- 
ning, ftruck  the  Board  of  Ordnance  fo  forcibly,  that,   in  1 772,  it 
confulted  the  Rityal  Soctety  on  the  mod  effednal  method  of  prevent- 
i/ig  it.     A  Committee  from  the  Society  was  appointed,  who  de- 
tcnnined*on  fixing  condu^ors ;  fuch  were  fet  up  with  unufual  pre- 
caution. 
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,  cautian.  llicfe  were,  on  the  principle,  advifed  hj  Dr.  Bmjsmtm 
FrankUn.  The  very  fame  philofoplicr,  who,  living  under  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  our  mild  government,  was  fecrctly  playing  the  inoendia^ 
ry,  and  too  fucccfsfully  inflaming  the  niincb  of  our  fellow  fubjeds 
in  Jmerica^  till  the  great  expioiion  happened,  which  for  ever  dif- 
united  us  from  our  once  happy  coloniils.  On  May  ly,  1/77,  the 
inefficaqr  of  his  pointed  condtidors  was  evinced :  lightning  ftruck 
off  fevera)  pieces  of  flone  and  brick  firom  the  coping  of  the  Boards 
ioufi,  which  (lands  at  a  fraall  didanco  from  the  Magazines;  nei* 
dier  the  coadudor  on  this  houfe,  or  any  of  the  others,  aded }  but 
Providence  direded  the  flroke  to  that  alone ;  the  mifchief  was 
Very  trifling.  Mr.  B.  'f'iljbn  had  very  ably  difTented  againll  the  me- 
thod propofed  by  Dr.  Franklin  -,  but  the  evil  genius  of  the  witty 
philofopher  (lood  Viftorious,  and  bur  capital  narrowly  efcaped  fub-* 
verfion.  At  prefent  thefc  important  Magazines  are  made  as 
fafe  as  human  wifdom  can  contrive.  The  houfe  in  oueliion  is  a 
handfome  plain  building,  and  is  called  the  'Board  Hou/f,  from  the 
Qie  made  occaiionally  of  it  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance^  it  commands 
a  fine  \  iew  up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  rich  geatle  range  of 
bills  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

aUtEN    ELIZABETH    Af  TILBURY, 

*'  Elizabeth  was  fuperior  to  every  weaknefs  but  that  of  love. 
(Surely  the  author  ihould  have  excepted  vanity  alfo,  nor  have 
wholly  omitted  her  viceSf  which,  unfortunately,  were  numerous.) 
''  She  viflted  the  camp  in  pcrfon,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  ani- 
mated her  troops  by  the  nioft  iiifpiriting  fpeeches. 

'*  As  I  am  now  on  the  fpot,  I  ihall  mention  the  part  of  one,  as 
the  moll  animated  of  any  which  ever  really  fell  from  the  mouth  of  an 
heroine.  She  has  been  compared  to  a  Deborah,  a  Boadicea,  and  a 
Zenohia.  Had  her  Highnefs  been  put  to  the  proof,  her  deeds  might 
have  not  been  lefs  celebrated  !  But  I  quefiion  whether  any  one  of 
them  confirmed  their  refolvcs  with  fo  round  a  period  as  did  the 
daughter  of  our  bluflf  Monarch,  in  whom,  on  this  occaiion,  his 
fpirit  fully  burft  forth.  She  alludes  to  the  cowardly  defprtion  of  the 
country  at  the  "appearance  of  the  Armada^  by  feveral  of  the  gentiy 
who  lived  on  the  coalh  "  I  underlland,"  fays  (he,  ''  that  numbers 
of  the  gentry  have  quitted  their  feats  on  the  i^ght  of  the  enemy : 
fliould  they  ever  again  betray  the  like  want  of  courage,  by  G-d  I 
wilt  make  them  know  what  it  is  to  be  fearful  on  fo  urgent  an  oc* 
caflon  I  ! ! 

THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.   NICHOLAS     AT    BRIGHTON. 

On  an  altar-tomb,  ne^ir  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Church,  is  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  of  the  loyalty  and  fervices  of  Nlcbolai  Tatieifaf^ 
niallcr  of  the  fmall  hark,  which,  in  defiance  oF  all  danger,  conv^ed 
CbarUs  IT.  fafe  to  France,  That  prince,  after  experiencing  a  long  fe- 
n«:s  o:  mira  uUms  cfcapes  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  Wor^Jlir,  was 
at  length  cc^nduAcd  by  his  faithful  friends  to  Brlghthilmjlonc^  which 
was  thought  a  more  fecure  place  to  meet  at,  than  at  ^kartham^ 

where 
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'wlieTcMs  veffcl  lay.  His  Majefty  was  immediately  known  by  Ttf/- 
i€rMi  for  it  feems  he  had  been  taken  by  the  King  when  Prince, 
^Rnth  his  own  and  feveral  other  veflels  belonging  to  ti«i8  town  in 
l64B,  The  man  behaved  with  unlhaken  loyalty,  and  conveying  him 
to  Sboreham^  fet  fail  on  Cdtober  iQ,  and  landed  him  in  the  night, 
in  a  creek  not  far  frcm  Fefcamp  in  Normandy* 

Captain  NkboUis  Tatierfai,  throagh  whofe  pnidence,  valour,  and 
loyalty,  CbarkslU  King  of  England,  after  he  had  elcapcd  thefword 
of  his  roercilefs  rebels,  and  his  forces  received  a  fatal  overdirow  at 
Worcejter,  September  the  3d,  1651,  was  fathfuUy  prefen^ed,  and 
conveyed  to  France,  departed  this  life  the  26th  of  July,  16/4. 

**  Within  thb  marble  monmncnt  dolh  lie. 

Approved  faith,  honour,  and  loyalty ; 

In  this  cold  clay  he  has  now  ta'en  up  his  ihtion,. 

Who  once  preferv'd  the  Church,  the  Crown,  and  Natioa : 

When  Cbarks  the  Great  was  ik  thing  but  a  breath* 

This  valiant  foul  ftept  *tween  him  and  death : 

Ufurpers'  threats,  nor  tyrant  rebeU*  irown. 

Could  not  affright  his  duty  to  the  Crowns 

Which  glorious  afl  of  his  for  Church  and  State 

Three  Princes  in  one  day  did  gralulaic, 

Profeffing  all  to  him  in  debts  to  be. 

As  all  t!.e  world  are  to  his  memory. 

Since  earth  could  hot  reward  the  worth  him  given. 

He  now  receives  it  from  the  King  of  Heaven. 

In  the  fame  cfaeft  one  jewel  more  you  have. 

The  partner  of  his  virtuesi  bed,  and  grave.*' 

•'  Soon  after  the  defloration,  T^/Z^/broughthis  veflcl  up  the  ri- 
ver Thames,  and  moored  oppofite  to  If'biteball,  in  remembrance 
of  his  Majelhr's  efcape.  An  annuity  was  granted  to  that  Loyal 
&ilor,  and  his  heirs  for  eyer,  of  lOOl.  a  year ;  but  for  a  conlijieraDlc 
time  pail  it  has  been  difconjtinned." 

It  IS  worthy  of  enquirv,  how  an  annuity  fo  fettled,  and  for 
fucb  a  purpofe^  came  to  be  difcontinued.  The  Regium  Donum 
to  the  defcendants  of  the  men  who  iriurdered  the  father  of  the 
prince,  whofe  life  this  gallant  tar  contrihuted  to  prefervc,  con- 
tinues to  be  paid  with  wonderful  pun£);uarty. 

The  plates  ate  well  executed  \  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
defigns  djfplay  much  taflc.  A  Norihern  Tour,  from  Doww^ 
ing  to  Aiflon  Micr^  by  Mr.  Pennant,  is,  we  find,  in  the  prei's. 


J  Colla/ion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texti  of  the  Pfalms:  in 
order  to  atcouni  for  the  Variances  between  them^  and  thereby 
ejtahiijb  the  Authenticity  of  the  onfy  and  the  Fidelity  of  the 
other.  By  John  Reeves,  Efq.  8vo.  Pf.  286.  Price  8s, 
Pay  he,  White,  Wright.     1800. 

wi; 
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well  verfcd  in  the  fcriptures,  and  in  att  parts  of  Jewifli  learn* 
ing,  fuch  an  aflidant  Wbuld  to  us  be  a  guide,  of  whom  wc 
fhould  never  deem  oiirfelves  unreafonably  Gifpicious. 

Prefuming  that  the  Septuagint  tranflators  were  anxious  to 
be  flriflly  faithful,  and  were  hilly  competent  to  the  talk  which 
'they  undertook,  Mr.  R.  concludes,  that  wherever  difcordancc 
appears  in  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  it  muft  be  oyving  to  fome 
change  in  one  of  the  texts;  and  fuch  change  he  feels  iiimfelf 
obliged  to  fnppofe,  has  rather  taken  place  in  the  Hebrew  than 
Jn  the  Greek.  We  do  not  deny  the  poflTibility  of  fuch  change^ 
but  we  hope  that  the  time  is  far  cliftant,  when  it  /hall  be 
thought  judicious  and  fafe,  to  correft  the  Hebrew  text  by  fo 
dangerous  a  criterion.  Fallibility  is  entirely  on  the  fide  of 
the  tranflators  ;.  and  there  can  be  no  authenticity  in  infpired 
writers,  if  we  compel  them  to  fpeak  only  what  their  moil 
ancient  interpreters  have  fancied  them  to  fpeak. 

**  What  prerogative,"  fays  Mr.  Reeves,  "  can  belong  to 
an  original  lo  incompletely  written  as  the  Hebrew,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  a  finifhed  language  like  the 
Greek."  Is  there  not  an  appearance  of  undue  partiality  in 
this  fentiment  ?  Is  there  not  the  fame  appearance,  when  Mr. 
R.  declares,  that  the  removal  of  a  fmgle  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
text  will  often  make  fenfe  of  what  before  was  mnfenfe^  or 
make  fome  other  fenk  juji  as  natural  as  the  one  conveyed  by  it 
tefore  ?  Is  not  the  fame  appearance  to  be  again  found,  where 
Mr.  R.  declares,  that,  after  confidering  the  different  capacities 
of  thefe  two  witnefles,  we  cannot  hejitate  in  giving  a  preferenee 
to  that  which  feems  to  have  the  highejl  pretenfun  to  credit^  and 
that  is  the  Greek  ?  We  allow  that  Hebrew,  without  points,  is 
a  kind  ofjhcrt-hand^  it  has  the  concifenefs  of  algebra  ;  but, 
like  algebra,  it  is  not  the  more  obfcurc  for  being  concife. 
Its  fenfe  is  not  often  ambiguous  and  doubtful :  but  may  e^fily 
be  made  fo  by  thofc  who,  topreferve  a  meanings  confide  it  to  a 
Jingle  point. 

After  thefe  and  other  proofs  of  undue  partiality,  we  were 
plcafed  to  meet  with  the  following  more  corredl  dec!  Hon  on 
the  value  of  theMaforetic  points^  which  nearly  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  Biihop  Lowth. 

"  I  beg  tlie  zealous  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  text  to  confider, 
that  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  radical  letters  of  tli$ 
prefent  text,  it  never  can  be  maintained  that  the  -vowel fohifs  have 
an  equal  pretenfion  ;  they  are  certawly  no  part  of  Sinr'tpture -,  they 
arc  only  evidence  of  an  ancient-  reading  of  Scripture ;  as  fuch  they 
are  refpc^fables  a^d  highly  fo  in  my  opinion  y  hut  not  more  fo,  than 
ciberte/itnonks  of  learned  tun''-  P.  37. 

'  This  is  fotind  and  liberal  driticifm,  to  which  we  heartily 

(iibfcriber  '  We '3*  heartily -applaud -Mt.  R.  for  his  good  in- 

*  tention 
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"  tention  of  vindicating  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  tranflators. 
We  are  as  anxious  as  he  is,  that  the  bibilical  fludent  ihould 
confult  more  frequently  his  fcptuagint.  We  confider  it  as  a 
very  valuable  witncfs  to  the  true  fenfe  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures. They  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  the  Hebrew,  ought  neither  to  defpife  the  Greek, 
nor  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  Maforctic  reading.  The  Greek 
and  Hebrew  fchools  Ihould,  undoubtedly,  unite  in  allowing 
a  proportionate  Jhare  of  credit  to  both  texts.  They  certainly,  3$ 
Mr.  R.  has  ftated,  refleS  a  mutual  light  upon  each  other.-r- 
Such  light  it  fliould  be  the  bufincfs  of  the  ftudent  carefully  to 
colledl  into  one  focus,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  effe^ual 
iltuftration  of  the  naked  letter  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.    ,, 

We  (hall  not   follow  Mr.  R.  through  his  hiftory  of  the 
Greek  and  other  verfions  of  the  Scriptures.      We   fhall  only 
notice,  that  his  obfervation  on  the  tranflation  of  the  pfalms  in 
our  Church  Bible,  is  very  juft :  that  it  is  lefs  inown  than  any 
part  of  our  verfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     This  is  very  pro- 
perly afcribed,  to  the  retention  of  the  old  verfion  of  the  pfalms 
taken  from  Cranmer's  bible  ;  which,  from  fcruples  of  delicacy, 
has  never  been  removed  from  our  common  prayer  book.  That 
the  verfion  in  the  Church  Bible  is  the  moft  faithful,  twtvf 
fcholar,  acquainted  with  the  original,  muft  admit.     We  are^ 
however,  of  the  number  of  thofc,  who  do  not  wifli  to  fee  it 
take  place  of  the  verfion  ftill  in  ufe.     Mr.  R.  fhall  charge  u«, 
if  he  pleafes,  with  being  prepojffejjed  in  favour  of  the  common 
prayer  pfalms,  in  confequence  of  having  heard  them  repeated 
in  the  Church  fervice  from  our  youth.      In  the  fame  manner 
have  we  heard,  and  ftill  hear,  but  without  giving  them  firoi- 
lar  preference,  the  ludicrous  ftavesof  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
Indeed,  we   fufpeS  that  there   is  fomething  more  than  the 
fpell  of  prcjiidice  upon  us.     At  the  peril  of  being  reproved  hy 
Mr.  R.  for  deficiency  in  tafte  and  the  love  of  accuracy,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging,  that  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  obftinate  opinion,  that  the  language  and 
JiyU  of  the  old  Pfalter,  is  indeed,  in  Very  many  inftances, 
highly  poelkai  and  elegant.    The  tranffaror  of  the  Mble  pfaini? 
"Was  e<)ual  to  his  talk  ;  he  rendered  the  original  faithfully^  but 
lie  aMb  rendered  it  coldlj.     He  caught  none  of  the  fire  and  ar- 
dent fpirit  of  devotion,  which  animated  his  author.     No  fuch 
<tefe£l  appears  in  his  venerable  prcdecenbr.     On  the  contrary, 
fuch  is  the  fpirit  with  which  he  renders  thft  original,  that  he 
jnay  not  only  be  fiid  to  foHow  the  Hebrew  in  many  inftances 
fajjibus  OfuiSf  but  in  fome  parts  has  even  gone  beyond  it,  and 
exprefled  himfelf  in.hngiiage  rather  tootbold  for  aninter* 
pretcr.'    Mr.  R.  obfervcs  that  thofe  pfalms  do  not  rcprefcnt 
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the  '<  Hebrew  text,*  nor  the  Septuagint,  nor  luny  Me  fingf# 
text.     They  feem  to  have  romething  from  all,  and  fomethinj^ 
from  the  compilers ;'  who  finiifted  them  according  to  theii 
0wn  fancy,  and  lio  doubt  with  a  view  to  their  cfteA  in  the 
Qfrvice."    This  is  a  fcvere  fenfencei.  but  truth  accompanies 
it.     It  is  not  to' be  applied  univerfaUy  to  the  old  verfion ;  but 
there  are  oaflages,  where  it  will  be  dff&cult  to  prove  that  Mr, 
R.  is  mi(taken.     A7/tt^  to  effeit  was,  howcveri  pardonable  v 
iTid  i^e  fear,  Wei'e  our  old  anthems  to  be  fejeded^  and  were 
new  ones  to  be  compofed  from  the  Bible  terflon  of  the  pfalms, 
there  would  be  a  lamentable  difference,  biet  ween  the  nerve  aixl 
energy  of  the  one,  and  the  famenefsand  infipidity  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Reeves  clofes  his  letter  to^  Mr.  Pitt,  with  an  account 
#f  book^which  he  intends  h'ereafter  to  publifh.     His  firft  ob*> 
ied  is  a  ^(xA.o^aVo  edition  of  the  Church  Bible  ;  in  whieh 
be  pttrpdies  to  combine  utility  and  beauty,  in  a  degree  which 
has  not  yet  been  experienced.     We  prefume,  if  uiility  is*  one 
of  his  motives,  that  his  Bible  will  not  be  deftitutc  of  the  mar^ 
ginal  references  ;  which  are  extremely  valuabfe,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  merits  of  Macklin.    Wc 
hope  alfo,  that  to  beauty  Wttt  be  added  a  reafonable  price »     Fov 
Aould  Mr.  R.   aik  for  his  Bible  a  fum  proportionate  to  that 
which  he  has  fixed  on  his^C?//tf//tf;»,   he  will  neither  benefit 
the  herd  of  readers,  nof  hlmleif.    He  will  excufeus  for  ob* 
fervtng^  that  fight /hillings  for  eighteen  Jbeets  is  not  warrantf;^ 
by  the  prefent  dearth  of  paper.      It  is  almof!  e<^ual  to  the 
price  of  new/papers  ;     which   are  compofed  with  a  muctu 
greater  proportion  of  labour,  and  pay  a  \^xy  heavy  tax  alftn 
At  the  fame  rate  of  charging,  our  Review  would  fell  for 
three  /hillings  and  Jixpence  inflead  of  two /hillings^     So  great 
.  an  addition  to  the /«iV  price  of  the  book,  is  hot  to  be  juftilied^ 
even  by  the  Ibperior  accuracy  manifefled  in  its  Hebrew  and 
<jxeek  tttfotations :  though  ihe  latter  invariably  defcrves  out 
^armeftand  tnoft  unqualified  approbation.    The  publication 
which  is  to  follow  the  above,  Mr.  R.  has  thus  announced. 

«'  After  tk^if  trlbate  to  the  Englifli  leader,  I  ftel  a  defite  to  Ibr-, 
jBtiih  fottMi^ork,  which  may  HBUte  learning  with  reHfion,  and  be 
'  «iefui  to  ]A»  clergyniaa  a£44iM&iicholar  ^  i  mean  fome  work,  which 

will  bring  together^  into  i^^ftism^the  original  UxisofSeriptitre^  ntA^ 
^ihejbr  apptoved  verfions,  .^  iSifttugpnt  ami  Vulgate^  together  witb' 
'0u/  oiwt  Church  tra^fia^ :  'a-'^ork  (hat  may  tacilitate  a  critical 

ciamitnrtiotf  of  aft  ThtfEb"  ttxts.'' 

It  is,  therefove'y'Mr.  It's,  defign  to  fumi(h  us  with  an  Bng* 
JT/h^  Hebrew,  ^rftk'f  and  LaUn  ^Ur,  after  the  manner  of 
Waltoar's  P<^ygl9lt.    WeTmcerely  wiik  him  fuccefs  in  fuch 

...  ^  a« 


fth  tindertaking  i  and  coh^rahllate  ourfelvts  and  the  public 
upon  the  fair  profped.  which  we  hftve»  of  its  being  a  work 
not  unworthy  of  the  King's  Printer.  As-  to  its  fuccefs*  w# 
can  only  entertain  lively  nopes,  proportioned  to  the  rtfpe^k 
in  which  our  EngliOi  Verfion  is  ftitl  htld«  Mr.  R..  has  ub* 
fenredi  that  no  took  has  the  fame  fort  9/  ngulmr  mid  gtmrat 
foU ;  and  we  can  aflure  our  readerSf  that  the  grrfs  retam 
made  tb  Mrr  of  our  univerfities^  for  Hkks  and  cmnmvm  frwfir 
id$h,  does  not  average  at  lefs  than  twentv  (houfand  pounds  per 
' annum.  (To  it  €ontinued.) 

Oratio  in  Tioatro  Colkgit  RegaHs  Medicornm  Londinenfit  ite 
Harviii  Inftituto  HabiU  dit  OSt.  i8>  An.  1800.  Ab  Hen^ 
rico  Vaugban^  M*  D.  Medico  Reglo  Extraordinario. 
I^nd.  White,  Fleet-ftieet. 

A  NEAT  and  appropriate  oration  on  the  occafion^  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Giiborne,  the  Preiident.  It  contains  juft 
and  elegant  praifes  of  Linacre,  Harvey,  Sydenhatnt  Friend^ 
and  Mead.  We  (hall  quote  part  of  the  conclufioo,  as  doin|; 
juftice  to  the  chara&er  of  one  whofe  merits  will  be  attefted  b/ 
many  living  wimefles,  the  late  Dr.  Warren. 

'^  Jhn  vero  natnrali  quodam  Orationis  corfa  ad  noftra  fer^ 
tempora  porvenimusi  tempora,  pn>fe6t5,  quae,  utconque  aliis  es 
paitibus,  tniqnitatibus  rerom  atqae  hominilm  ineptiis  fatis,  et  plof- 
qulm  fatls,  laborare  videantar,  Medidn«  tamen  fimplid  iiU  at« 
que  legitiiDK  veteris  dignitatis  nihil  immlnuerunt.  Habuimus 
certd  vd  noibis  ocalis  obverfatos,  imm6  habemus  etiamndnit  do 
m^bnsy  fivd  ingenii  acttmen,  £ve  literamm  copiam  intueamuTj 
imoffio  jore  gloriari  pofibmas.  Etenim,  ut  ad  earn  me  convertaia 
quern  intra  triennium  defideravimtis»  ecquis  erat  unquam  fctentii 
morborum  kcupletatus  magis,  vel  magis  curatione  eaerdtatus ; 
ecqois  erat  unquam  qui  fuavi  illi  fennonis  et  morum  humanitate^ 
quae  in  ipfo  remediorum  loco  haberi  poteft,  ecquis  erat  unquam 
qui  Warronom  fuperabat  >  Erat  illi  ix4;enli  vis  maxuma^  perccptio 
ct  compreheniSo  celerrima,  jndidOm  "wvc,  memorla  perccptorum- 
tenaciffima.  Memlnlftis,  Socii,  quam  fubtiliter,  et  uno  qqafi  in- 
tuitu res  omnes  aegrotandttm  perfpiceret  penitds  et  intelligeret !  in 
idterrogando  quam  aptos  eflet  et  opportunus,  quam  promptus  in 
expediendo !  Omnia  efien'm  artis  fubndia  fUtim  illi  In  mentem  ve^  ' 
Biebant,  et  nihil  ei  novum,  nihil  inauditum  videbatur. — In  ei  au- 
t^m  fiicultate  qa&  cwfolamur  afBiHos  et  dedudmusperterritos  a 
toore,  qnfi  langiiidos  incitamus^  et  erigimus  depreflos»  omniiiiu 
Medicorum  fadld  princeps  fult  5  et  fi  qui  medicaraentis  non  ctU 
fiflent  dolores,  permulcebat  eos  et  confopiebat  hortationibusetai- 
loqdo. 

fietit  uma  paiddm 

Sicca,  doffl  grato  Danat  pudlas 

Carmine  muicet        Hoe. 

N2  Verau 
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Vcrum  ca  JtR.  quodammodo  aitis  noftrae  conditio^ .  ut  Mtdicxa^ 
qnaravis  fit  eruditus,  quamvis  fit  acer  ct  acatus  in  cogitando,  quatn* 
■vrs  fit  ad  prsccipi^ndurti  expediters,  fi  fuerit  idem  in  nioribus  ac  vo- 
Jitfitatibus  ciTium  fuorufti  hofpcf ,  parum  ci  proderit  oleum  opcram- 
qttc  uiter  calamos  et  fcrinia  confumpfiire.  Warrcnns  aultm  rn  • 
omai  iritse  «t  fladiorum  decurfii>  il  qtiis  unquam  alius,  Palkde 
dcstii  Qi'ua  eft/atqae  omnium  qutbufciim  reni  agebat  naentes  fen* 
fii6|iie.jgu(laTtt  j^  et  q«id  fentirent;  quid  vtlUsaty  quid  opinarentor* 
quid  e^jpo^^arent  arripuit,  percepit,  novit.  Tinttia  d^Dique  morun 
conajtaoem  et  faciUtatem  habuit»  uf  nemo  eo  feaiel  uftts  effei  Me* 
dico/ quill  ib£ium  voluerit  et  amicunu** 
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Litters  of  Sulpidus  »n  the  Northern  Confederacy,  With  an  ApbtndijCf 
t(Httaining  tkt  Tttaiy  of  4'rmed  Neutrality^  together  vitk  other 
Doiuments-  relative  to  the.  Suhjeci,  8vo,  P?.  78,  Cobbett. 
Pall-MaU.      J  80 1. 

THESE  Letters  fir  ft  appeared  in  a  daily  paper,  The  Poecu- 
riME.*  and  the  demand  for  them  was  fo  great,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper  very  wilely  formed  the  determination  to  reprint  • 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet*  We  arc  not  in  the  lead  furprifed 
that  they  fliould  have  excited  fo  much  attention,  fincc  they  em- 
brace a  queftion  of  the  firft  importance  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial ilsate  of  this  country,  which  is  difcufTcd  with  a  degree  q{^ 
ability,  and  a  flren^th  of  argument,  that  carry  convi£lton  along 
with  them.  The  mind,  that,  after  the  pcrulal  of  thefc  (heets,  can 
•fitcrtain  a  doubt  of  the  exiflence  of  a  right  in  belligerent  powers 
td  fcarch  the  fiiIps|of  Neutral  Spates  bound  to  an  enemy's  port, 
under  a  well- founded  fufpicion  of  their  being  .emplovea  fcMr  the 
conveyance  of  warlike  ftores,  muft  be  pcrverrcncfs  itlclf.  The 
pi^iiiciple  of  public  law,  the  point  of  juftjce  and  equity,  and  the 
uhiforin  practice  of  maritime  Mates,  are  clearly  and  fully  expound- 
ed >  and  the  documents  anne?(ed  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Letters.  Our  very  exillencei,  as  a  commercial  nation,  depends,  as 
much  as  upon  any  other- p6int  whatever,  on  .our  maintenance  and 
aifertion  of  this  dearly-eftablifhcd  right ;  and  we  had  better  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  a  war  with  the  whole  world,  than  fulTer 
ourfel  ves  to  be  intimidated  into  a  ba£6  refignation  of  it. 

An  Efiimat'e  of  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Greai  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  hy  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart.  8vo.  Pf .  9^, 
2s.  6d.     Wright.     t8oo, 

THE  peifefib  competency  of  Sir  F.  Eden  to  difcufs  any  fubjeft 
of  political  economy,  or  political  arithmetic,  cannot  be  quefli<med 
by  any  one  who  has  the  (tnalleft  acquaintance  either  with  him  or  His. 
works.     The  diflercnce  which  has  appeared  in  the  accounts  of  dtf. 
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fcrcnt  writers  oti  the  very  intercfting  topic  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  from  Davenant  to  Price  and  from  Price  to  Bccke,  n^y, 
perhaps,  be  more  juftly  referred  to  the  different  data  which  h^vc 
conftituted  the  bafiy  of  their  calculations,  than  to  any  vvant  of  qare 
or  to  any  wifti  to  miflead.     Dr.  Beeke,  whofe  able  letter  to  a  coMn* 

•  ty  Member  was  reviewed  in  a  former  Number  of  our  wprk,  «fti- 
nja'icd  the  population  of  Great  Britain  much  higher  than  any  former 
writer  ;  and  Sir  F.  Eden,  who  has  conlultcd  every  preceding  wri- 
ter, after  much  deep  inveftigation,  much  attentive  con(id<^ation9 
and  much  able  cUii^uffition,  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  of  (he 
United  Empire  of  Great  Britain  axrd  Ireland  amounts  to  no  lefs 
than  16.^10000,  allowing  to  Ireland  3,800.000;  ?nd  to  Scotland 
2,500,000  which  we  incline  to  tliink  is  confiderably  underrated. 
I^hc  author's  calculations 'feem  to  be  founded  on  folid  data  ;  and  he 
makes  it  appear  that  the  intreife  of  population  in  the  laft  century 
was  progreffivc  and  regular.  This  mud  be  a  fource  of  hear.t-feU 
fatis^dtion  to  every  Briton  who  feels  as  a  Briton  ought  to  feel. 

Our  author  laughs  at  thofe  political  economics  who  "  gravely 
lament  that  great  cities  are  inimical  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
fpecies  and  that  a  devouring  metropolis  drains  the  country  of  its 
inhabitants,"  But,  notwithftauding  this  rebuke,  wc  (ball  continue 

•  to  lament  the  increaling  extent  of  this  overgrown  capital,  not  as 
political  economifts,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  muU 

'  tiplication  of  the  fpecies,  (though  it  remain  to  be  proved  that  it  is 
not  fo,  for  which  purpofe,  we  think,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  de- 
monftrate  the  nutritious  qualities  of  ^Ith  and  Gin),  but,  as'moralifts, 
from  a  convi£iion  that  it  tends  to  increafe  profligacy  and  corruption 

.  of  every  kind,  together  with  a  total  contempt  of  all  religious  and 
focial  duties* 

We  fuUy  agree  with  Sir  F.  in  the  fad,  and  a  mod  important 
hS,  it  is,  <^  that  our  agricultural  pariihes  are  better  ilocked  than 
they  were  an  hundred  years  ago ;" — but  when  he  tells  us,  that  then 
"  the  vifionary  evils  alcribed  to  the  exiflenceof  commercial  and  agri- 

•  cultural  capitalifts  did  not  ex  ill,"  wc  cannot  relifl  the  temptation 
of  afking  him,  zufun  visiONy\RY  evils  didexid  ? 

All  doubts  rcrpc£Ung  the  extent  of  our  population  will  ver)'  foon 
be  removed  by  the  operation  of  the  late  act ;  though  great  accuracy 
on  fuch  a  fubjeft  cannot  be  expe£lcd.  It  would,  we  con<;cive,  have 
been  more  effeftual,  and  more  eafily  executed,  if  it  had  compelled 
every  houfliolder  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  under  a  cei  tain  penalty, 
to  deliver,  on  a  given  day,  to  the  Overfeer,  or  other  Officer,  of 
the  parifli,  a  ftatcment  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  flept  under 
his  roof  the  preceding  night.  This  operation  viould  have  been 
equally  fimple,  intelligible,  and  cffeftive,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe,  with  the  regulations  which  the  Lcgiflature  have  thought. 
proper  to  enaft.  But  until  the  reiult  of  their  labours  fhall  have 
-  feeen  afcertained,  we  lliall  I'atisfy  ourlclves,  and  wc  Have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  will  alfobe  fatishcd,  with  the  condolatory  reflections 
vith  which  this  judicious  writer  concludes  his  interefting  tra6t. 

«  Thfi  population  of  France  and  her  dependents,  hjc  Batavian 
N  3  ,  Republic^ 
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Republic,  tnd  Sponiih  Monarchy,  (hould.iiot  appal  us,  whilft  «ur 
enemies  are  beiieged  at  home  by  our  fleets,  which  blockade  their  p€«rts 
from  the  Texel  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  Britilh  Empire  is  proteSed 
by  a  miliury  force  of  half  a  million  of  men.  ^*  Thefe  arc  the  Tub- 
fUnce,  finewi^  arms,  and  ftrcngth*'  of  this  ^'  Heaveii*prote£bed 
ifle  :*'— whilft  {he  poflelTes  fuch  means  of  /lefence,  her  aru  and  in? 
duftry,  her  colonies  and  her  commerce,  will  cootinuc  to  fiourUbf 
and  her  inhabitants  live  profperous  and  free. 

*«  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  Oavenant  made  the  foUQi^<» 
ing  remark  on  our  population  ;  taking  it  at  5,500,000,  accoidipg 
to  Gregory  King't  eftimate,  (which  is  confelTedly  low),  and 
edimating  the  quantity  of  land,  in.  EngUnd  and  Wales,  at 
39,000,000  of  Acres,  (which  is  probably  near  the  truth),  he  (ays, 
^*  we  ieem  now  to  hav^  about  7  J  acrea  per  head ;  but  there  are 
many  reafons  to  think,  that  England  is  capable  of  nouriOiingdatt* 
ble  its  prefent  number  of  people,  which  fuppofing  them  now  to  bo 
5,500,000*  would  be  11,000,000,  and  even  then  there  will  be  as 
many  acres  per  head,  as  they  have  in  Holland.  And,  whq[i'  m 
have  this  complement  of  men,  either  in  the  natural  courfe  of  tine^ 
orfooner,  by  the  help  of  good  condu^  we  (hall  bein^ftateof 
power  to  deal  with  any  (Irength  in  Europe."  That  we  have  at- 
tained **  this  complement  of  men"  cannot  admit  of  much  doubl  t 
that  we  are  ^*  in  a  (late  of  power  to  deal  with  any  (Irength  iia 
Europe,"  has  been  proved  by  oiXr  exertions  in  the  prelent  aw(ul 
contefb  ;  and  I  truft  we  (hall  long  continue,  what  we  now  aic^ 
^'  A  land,  that  diftant  tyranu  hate  in  vain." 

ZeUer  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lard  Mayor,  on  the  SuhjeB  of  th$ 
late  Common  Halls,  for  petitioning  his  Maitfy  to  affmbte  his  Par^' 
iiamentfor  tht  Furpofi  of  conjidtring  the  High  Piite  of  Promjions. 
By  a  Liveryman.    8vo.     Pp.  30.     Downes.     1801  • 

THIS  Liveryman  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  natuse 
and  compofition  of  thofe  licentious  meetings  ycleped  Common. 
Halls,  as  well  as  with  the  true  charader  and  principles  of  the  prf* 
fent  worthy  Chief  Ma'giftrate  of  the  city  ot  London.  If  his  le- 
marks  be  not  very  orofound,  they  are  very  juft ;  and  if  his  language 
be  not  very  correa,  it  is  very  pointed.  What  he  wants  in  accu- 
racy he  makes  up  in  loyalty.  He  afTures  us'that  he  recognized  at 
the  late  Common  Halls  the  (ame  face$  which  he  had  formerly  fcea 
at  *^  the  meetings  at  Chalk  Farm,  Copenhagen-Houfe,  Palace- Yard, 
find  Thelwall's  ledure-rooms/'  To  the  nc^y  patriots  of  this  de- 
fcription  he  gives  fome  wholefome  advice,  to  wnich  it  is  heartily  to 
be  wifhed  that  they  would  attend,  as  their  £imiUes  would  unque(r 
tionably  experience  the  benefits  of  fuch  attention.  This  pampblc| 
is  profeifedfy  anonym^us^  yet  we  fufped  that  the  author's  name  ja 
viiible^  even  in  tHe  title-page, — to  tne  Critic*^  eye. 
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Jtn  %fjf9ricid  anJAraciicai  Essay  on  tie  Culturt  tmd  Comtntrce  if  T^9CC9, 
By  William '  fatham.     Vernor  and  Hood.    London*    '1800. 

WHETHER  the  advantages  which  Ji9.ve  been  Dnnlttced  bj 
the  intn>daction  of  tobacco  into  Europe  more  than.counter- 
¥alaiK-e  the  evili  which  foUowed  ia  iU  train«  u  a  questipn  which  il 
>  would  be  no  easy  task  to  decide.  But  the  great  capit^L  fts^d  the 
nuioerotts  hands  employed  by  our  merchants  and  manu&c(ui:ers  in 
the  tobacco  trade^  bave  certainly  raised  it  to  ^feat  importance  in  a 
Qommercial  view;  while  the  great  .revenue  wiuch  itpcodjices  to  the 
«tate  give  it  ao  less  importance  as  ^n  article  of  pohtictJ  (economy. 
The  present  publication,  then«  on  the  cvkutt  mU  commerce  of  tobacco, 
vriil,  doubtless^  ^tcfve  interesting  to  those  merchants  and  msumiao* 
turers  who  are  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade^  and  io  those  persons 
vhowish  to  be  informed  about  this  particular  branch  of  commerce 
jmd  agriculture.  The  author  appears  to  have  paid  j^reat  attention 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and,  having  resided  in  Virguiia^  >ubere  that 
^culture  is  so  well  understood*  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  accu- 
mte  inibrmatiou:  his  &cts,  thereibre,  may  be  depended  on.  Much 
^f  their  bifterest  wilL  no  doubt,  be  lost  in  Britain,  where  no  tobacco 
«iii  raised;  but  to  the  Virginians,  whose  riches,  in  a  great  measure^ 
^pend  upon  that  plant,  they  will,  doubtlesf^  prove  very  interesting. 
The  book  consists  entirely  m  an  account. of  the  modie  of  cultivating 
jthe  tobacco  plant*  in  Virginia ;  of  the  method  of p^kcUng  it  up,  after 
it  is  ripe*  in  order  to  transport  it  across  .the  Atbntic;  and  of  tht 
4)uties  to  which  tobacco,  imported  into  Britain,  is  liable.  We  shall 
|>reient  oar  readers  with  a  short  abridgement  of  it  (or  their  amuse- 
ment and  insiftniction;laking  tlie  liberty,  at  the-«ame  time,  .of  altering 
the  arrangement*  and. of  omitting  what  we  consider  a£  of  litde  im- 
-portancc^  or  not eonnecled  with  ihe  subject. 

Tobaoco  was  cultivated  1^  the  V«Ii;gIniaD  Indians  long  before 
ihey  had  any  intefcourse  with  Eurq[>caa&.  Out  author,  atler  con- 
siderable search*  could  not  succeed  in  finding  the  pbnt  growing 
wild  in  that  country.  Hence  he  conjectures,  thatil  is  not  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  tliat  it  was  brcmght  originally  from  tlic  more  southern 
partis  of  the  Continent  .of  America,  probably  by  the  Chackawand 
Chickasaw  nation.^  who  seem  to  be  descended  from  the  Tlascalans, 
and  to  have  migrated  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  Missi^isippi,  soon  aller 
the  conquest  of  Mexico^  by  .the  Spaniards.  The  ^rst  .accounts  of  it 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Britain  b^'  Sir  Jot^n  Hawkins,  in 
1565.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  it  into  England/  about  the 
year  1585.  It  was  first  imported  into  Spain  from  Tobaco,  a  prov  ince 
of  Yucatan,  whence  its  cominon  name,  tobacco.  Repeated  attenipls 
had  been  made,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  form  a  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  none  ot  them  succeeded.  I'obacco,  however,  bad  been 
^radoally  introduced  into  Britain  as  a  medicine  or  luxury ;  lor,  in 
J606,  King  James .L  Jaid  a  duty  qfs'vx  shillings  the  pour;d  upon  it 
ip  order  to  puta  fiu^  sto^tto  its  cw^vxiniptioci. 
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In  1606  two  companien  of  adventurers  were  e^ctablisbedi  under 
the  names  of  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies;  and  they  formed 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia.  The  planters  applied 
themselves  immediately  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco^  which  was  soon 
raised,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  imported  into  Britain.  In 
consequence  of  the  attention  constantly  paid  to  the  culture  of  this 
'plant,  and  the  wise  regolations  formed  by  the  Virginia  planters,  their 
t>bacco  soon  acquired  a  superior  reputation,  which  it  still  contmue« 
to  anjoy.  The  botanical  name  of  tobacco  is  nicotiana.  It  was  thus 
named  from  lean  Nieot,  ambassador  from  Frantis  II.  to  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugal ;  because  that  gentleman  first  brought  it  to  Frfeince, 
The  species  cultivated  is  the  tahacum,  an  annual  plant,  witli  large 
lanceolate  leave ;  there  are  many  varieties  of  it,  but  our  author,  who 
is  no  botanist^  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  description  of  them. 

Tobacco  requires  a  rich  soil.  The  Virginia  planter  prefers  land 
in  its  natural  uncultivated  state.  He  cuts  down  the  trees  with  which 
it  is  covered,  and  rails  irr-a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  for  his  purpose. 
In  March  or  April,  beds,  previously  prepared,  are  sown  with  to* 
bacco  seed,  usually  mixed  with  lettuce  seed,  and  a  border  of  whit« 
inustard  is  often  sown  round  the  bed  to  protect  the  younj^  tobacco 
plants  from  a  caterpillar,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would 
prove  very  destructive.  The  caterpillar  prefers  the  mustard,  and 
tlicrefore  never  attacks  the  tobacco  while  any  mustard  remains. 
From  these  beds  the  plants  are  transplanted,  on  the  first  favourable 
season  that  occurs,  between  the  beginning  of  April  and  Tune.     The 

f  round  intended  for  their  reception  has  been  carefully  dug  up,  with 
oes,  and  formed  into  loose  hillocks,  each  as  high  as  a  man's  knee, 
and  their  centres  are  from  three  to  four  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
a  tobacco  plant  is  planted  on  the  top  of  each  of  these  hillocks.  The 
time  pitched  upon  for  planting  is  always  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
because  the  plants  do  not  succeed  well  if  the  ground  be  dry.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  season  the  planters  are  busily  employed  in 
keeping  the  ground  perfectly  clean,  and  in  turning  it  over  frequently* 
that  the  earth  may  lie  loosely  around  the  plants.  After  the  plants 
have  arrived  at  a  certain  size,  the  planters  rip  off  the  lop  of  each, 
leaving  only  from  five  to  nine  leaves  on  every  plant,  according  to 
their  respecti'-e  vigour.  This  operation  is  perfonned  by  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  the  Virginia  planters  allow  the  nail  of  tlieir  tliunib 
to  grow  long  for  the  purpose.  The  remaining  leaves  become  stronger 
anJ  require  greater  flavour :  in  like  manner  all  the  small  shoots 
which  make  their  appearance,  at  the  origin  of  the  leaves,  are  nipt 
off.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  which  is  judged  of  by  the  size  and 
firmness  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their  yellowish  green  colour,  they  arc 
cut  down,  almost  by  the  root,  with  a  sharp  knife.  After  remaining 
on  the  field  till  they  become  so  ptiablc  that  they  can  be  handled 
without  danger  of  breaking,  they  arc  carried  into  a  large  open  house, 
like  those  used  in  this  country  for  drying  paper,  where  thry  are 
hung  upon  poles  and  kept  to  dry  slowly.  If  the  weather  be  moist, 
small  fires  are  kindled  in  diflferent  part  of  the  floor  to  promoCethe 
drying.    When  the  plants  are  so  far  dried  that  no  moisture  can  be 

squeeze 


squeezed  out  of  the  kavcs,  though  they  continue  nrfland  pliaMep: 
they  are  taken  down.  The  leaves  ar^  strip]>ed  off  the  stem,  each  of 
them  are  neatly  rolled  up  into  a  bundle,  and  they  are  all  piled  up 
above  each  other  in  a  heap.  In  this  situation  they  become  hot,  axut 
sweat,  and  seem  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation.  After  this,  they 
ire  squeezed  into  hogsheads.  The  hogsheads  are  so  very  well 
packed,  that  each  of  them  contains  lOOOlbs.  weight  of  tobacco,  and 
often  more.  1  hese  hogsheads  are  then  conveyed  to  the  pnblic 
warehouses,  where  all  tobacco,  before  it  can  be  exposed  to  sale^  moat 
undergo  tlie  inspection  of  certain  wm\  appointed  for  the  purpose.- 
If  the  tobacco  be  found  good,  a  note  is  delivered  to,  the  proprietor 
specifyiiig  its  quantity  and  quality.  This  note  he  oottsigns  t)vef  t> 
tne  merchant  who  purchases  the  tobacc<i>  who  has  o&ly  to  show  it 
at  the  public  warehouse  in  v>rder  to  get  the  goods  ,  These  notes,  in- 
deed, go  current  in  Virginia  just  as  our  bank  notes  do  here.  For  to- 
bacco, in  that  country,  is  often  used  as  a  medium  ofe)ichange  instead 
of  money.  If  the  tobacco  is  of  a  bad  quality,  it  is  publicly  burnt,  by 
<)rder  of  the  inspector.  If  it  be  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  tfas 
good  is  careruliy  separated  and.  re^packed,  but  the  bud  is  burnt. 
The  skill  which  those  negroes,  who  h^ve  been  accustomed  to  the 
business,  display  in  managing  Uio  toi?acco<asks«  and  in  hoisttiig  them  ' 
on  board  the  vessels  destined  to  carry  them  to  Europe,  is  very 
great. 

The  tobacco  is  usually  carried  down  the  great  rivers  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  called  skids,  and  from  them  shipped  on  board  the  Europeau 
vessels.  The  whole  of  the  tobacco  exported  pays  a  certain  duty  to 
tlie  American  states.  By  the  present  laws,  no  tobacco  can  be  im- 
ported into  Britain,  except  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
the  United  Statesof  Anaerica,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland.  Itcaa 
be  imported  only  in  British  vessels,  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  at 
least  must  be  subjects  of  Britain,  or  of  the  United  States.  Each 
cask  of  tobacco  imported  cannot  weigh  less  than  450lbs.  Tobacco 
can  only  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Lancaster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whjtchaven,  Hall,  Port  Glasgow. 
Greenock,  Leith,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tvne.  The  regulations  re- 
specting the  importers  of  tobacco  are,  doubtless,  interesting  to  those 
.  concerned,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  inserted  here,  and  do 
not,  from  their  nature,  admit  of  abridgement.  We  must,  therefore, 
refer  the  readier  to  the  book  itself. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  annually  into  Britain  is  very 
great;  in  the  year  1798,  for  instance,  it  amounted  to  above  forty 
millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  number  of  ships,  laden  witli  t<y- 
bacco,  which  arrived  tliat  year  in  the  port  of  London,  amounted 
to  seventy-two.  A  great  part  of  this  quantity,  however,  is  again 
exported;  for  instance,  tlie  quantity  of  tobacco  imported,  in  17f)(>, 
23,608,775lbs.  the  quantity  of  this  delivered  out  for  home  consum]>- 
tion,  was  only  ll,490,'t4.6lbs.  the  duty  paid  lor  which,  to  govern- 
ment, amounted  to  287,2521.  l  Is.  Such  is  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  this  publication,  but  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  tolerable  judgement  cf  its  nature  ard  iinpor^ 
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r.  As  a  iMokf  containing  aecitrate  infotmatifiti,  collected  with 
caie  and  indostry,  it  undoubtedfy  ranks  high ;  bat  when  we  consider 
has  a  Bterary  production,  it  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  same 
pjraises.  The  author  has  not  been  sufficiently  accaslomed  to  the  art 
«l'wrkiag^tobeab(e  Uy  arrange  Ms  materials  in  their  proper  order» 
or  la  express  himself  with  ease  «id  perspicuity.  His  descriptioDa 
ve  in  genera],  too  tedious  aiKl  minute,  while  those  characterestie 
ctfcumstances  are  often  omittied«  which  serve  to  communicate  precise 
.  ideas  better  than  (he  most  prolix  narrative.  Mistakes  in  grammar 
4Mw  and  extraordinary  words  and- phrases,  to  which  British  ears  are 
•e^aecUstDmedrand  probably  of  American  growth,  are  not  infre* 
^Mii%.  *  These  faults  «aght  to  be  attended  to  and  corrected,  in 
case  of  a  second  edition.  In  a  work  of  this  nature,  intended  soleljr 
fee  instruction,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  pardoned,  but 
tbey  ought  never  to  be  neglected  by  any  person  who  wishes  te 
procure  readers. 

A-  Maxiwmm  ;  or  the  Rife  and  Frpgrtfi  of  Famine.  Addnffei  t6  the 
BritjftL  Peofie.  By  the  Author  of  ^*  A  Reitdence  in  France,'* 
dnring  the  Years  17929  S*  4>  59  ^^*  ^<^*  ^vo.  Pr.  66.. 
IS.  €d»    Wright.    L^don.    1801  • 

THOS£  pcffons  who  have  recommended  a  maximum  as  the  only 
cvse  £or  the  fpicii  of  extortion  which,  to  the  dilgrace  of  the 
coiantry,  is  daily  CDcreanng  in  the  article  of  com,  and  fpreading 
icom  that  to  almofl  all  other  articles  of  primary  neceflity,  are  ac- 
cafcd:  by  the  author  of  this  tra&  of  being  either  ^AongA/i^  or  eviL 
martcM.  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgottea  that  me  are  among  the 
■uonbcr ;  and  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  book  befiore  usy  after 
a  very  artenlive  peruTai  of  it,  to  induce  jo  aUeration  of  our  leoti- 
vienrs  on  the  fubjebK*  We  were  fully  aware  that  the  example  o( 
France  would,  ia  this  inftanee,  be  adduced  as  a  warnine  to  £ng* 
land,  and  theielbiie  we  were  careful  to  anticipate  the  objeSion,  and 
t»  fhew  that  the  Maximimi  propoled  in  this  country  bore  no  kind 
•f  analogy  whatever  ta  the  Maximum  adopted  in  France^  either  ta 
ies*  motive,  its  obje6^,  or  its  effcd*  We  were  fully  acquainted 
with  ah  the  ^^s  here  dated  by  the  author  relative  to  the  calamiciet 
produced  in  France  by  the  Maximum.  But  we  fliewed  that  the 
g^afKi  objc^of  that  Maximum  was  not,  in  fa^,  to  reduce  the  price 
of  corn,  but  to  reduce  the  value  of,  or,  rather  to  give  a  forced 
<uf rcncr  to,  the  affignats..  And  it  was  this  compuifion  upon  the 
fcu»mer  to  take  paper  which  he  knew  to  be  of  no  value  whaSever  in 
exvhan^e  for  Ins  com  that  urged  him  to  deftroy  that  corn  rather 
thaik  expoi'e  it  to  fiilc  >  and  produced  all  the  calamities  which  thi& 

*  Take  the  Ibiiowing  mstances.  "  Otherwise  ha^-e  impeded 
very  troublesome  obstack  s,'*  page  21 4-. — "  As  fonow,"— "  To  con- 
ndrr  it  a  stJiple  coinmodity.** — **  Lands  will  succeed  in  any  branch 
mfcnhurr,*'  p.  j>. — "  Moi>M)vcr  than/'  p.  213. — •'  Luxuriant  com- 
iloilifv."— '•  Silbij;c/*  p.  '210.— '*  Wastage,"  p.  7.—"  Antecedent 
f79o;'  iw  r*,— "  G  Jubbiii^-  <Iic  Ground/'  p.  9. 
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$aAot  b  ftfODgly  and&jitftly  defcrifacf*  txtvigmta  iht  adoption 
foS  this  meifure,  con^  if  paid  for  in  fpecie,  was  com|Mnuvel]r 
chcapt  iMit  if  paid  for  in  ai£gttats  exorbitantly  dear ;  and  it  is  ycty 
iveil  koovm  to  her  to  have  been  a  common  praftice  with  tradermoi^ 
at  thattiiBC)  when  a  cuflomer  cheapened  any  article,  to  aik  whether 
he  meant  to  pay  for  it  in  paper  or  in  coin,  and  to  fix  the  prioe 
accordingly.  But  how  can  aiiy  i>eribn  of  common  fcnfe  coroparft 
a  maximum  adopted  under  thde  circuraHanceS}  with  the  maximuift 
propofed  to  be  adopted  in  England,  where  papar  is  upon  a  par  with 
specie  ?  And  where  would  be  the  hardChip  impofed  on  tl^  farmer^ 
if  it  were  fixed,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  at  fuch  a  price,  as  would 
afford  him  a  very  high  profit,  and  an  ample  compenfation  for  aU 
bis  labour,  expence,  and  ri(k  ?  To  draw  a  compartfon  betweefs 
cafes,  (b  radically  di^rent,  is  to  trifle  with  the  uiidcribnding  of 
the  public ;  and  betrays  much  more  tkoughtkjktfs  than  is  to  ba 
difcovared  in  che  remarKS  of  thole  who  do  not  accord  in  fentimen^ 
with  the  author. 

*'  The  modem  innovator" — Ihc  lays — '*  whole  fobereft  fpecu* 
lations  afe  not  lefs  rafli,  than  a  madman's  aftions,^  may  prove  oa 

f  taper,  by  line  and  rule,  that  a  maximum  will  remedy  a  bad  harveft.*^ 
t  was  furely  beneath  a  lady,  who  is  capable  of  better  things,  tfauii 
to  ratile  up  a  phantom  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  de&roying  it.  Sha 
muft  have  known  that  no  innovator,  either  fober  or  drunk,  bad 
ever  advanced  ib  prepo&erous  a  propofition.  We  **  need  na 
(hoft  come  from  tlie  grave"  to  tell  us  that  a  maximum  will  not  cas^ 
vert  a  fcarcity  into  plenty ;  but  it  will  prevent  avarice  from  9fm 
jgravating  the  evi(s  of  fcarcity,  by  extorting  from  the  cohfumcr 
an  exorbitant  and  unwarrantable  price,'  Taking  the  deficiencjr 
of  corn,  at  the  rate  fpecified  in  the  report  of  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
saops,  as  e<|ual  to  two  Jeoenths  of  an  ordinary  crop,  which  i$ 
certainly  not  «]u/er.reK£e/,  will  this  writer  aflign  any  reafon  wli|r 
the  eocieafed  price  (honld  be  douik  the  ordinary  price?  If  1m 
icannot,  will  (he  lay  that  no  meafure  Ihould  be  taken  by  the  h|^ 
^tute  to  reftrain  this  inordinate  avarice  ?  She  feema  totally  to  hava 
forgoiten  that  the  fanner  is  a  diftinft  being  from  every  other  fpedaa 
f>{  trader,  who  have  all  an  abfoluit  property  on  the  articles  in  which 
^hey  dealt  while  ht  can  only  have  a  fual^idzTi^  c^ndiium^TU^n^ffXtf 
In  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  exiltence  <« 
nan,  and  were  exprelsly  given  by  the  creator  &>r  his  fupport,  fif 
this  vrcre  not  the  cafe,  and  he  had  aright,  at  the  enemies  of  a  aas* 
imum  conteni^  to  ajk  any  price  he  chok  fur  his  corn,  either  to  brin^ 
it  to  market  or  to  withhold  it,  he  would  have  a  ri^t  to  deftroy  it, 
aod,  co;ife<}uensly»  to  ftsrve  the  public.  This  diduBic  ad  abfurdum^ 
as  the  logicians  term  it,  sa  the  bed  mode  of  proving  the  exircma 
weak^eis  and  folly  of  fuch  an  argument.  So  clearly  do  we  perceive 
the  incalculable  evils  which  will  refult  to  the  country  from  the  in- 
cieafed  and  increafing  price  of  provifions,  evils  of  a  permanent  and 
moil  extenfive  nature,  that  we  are  fully  tmprellRed  with  the  con- 
vi£lion,  that,  without  the  adoption  of  Ibme  fj^eedy  means  for 
jcbecking  it,  the  coafequences  will  be  ipoft  ruiuoua*    And  we  con* 
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Icfs,  in  tlic  prcfent  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  we  can*  fee  no 
means  that  will  be  cficftual  but  a  maximum. 

The  fpnk  of  extortion  which  p^ervadcs  almoft  every  defcription  of 
•traders,  at  this  moment,  is  raofl  difgraceful  to  the^nation  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  occurred  to  our  author,  that  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  for  pronouncing  extortion  to.  be  a  fin,  and 
'extortioners  to  be  Tinners  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  To  reprefs  the 
one  and  io  to  punifli  the  others^  then,  Teems  to  be  a  reli^ous,  as  well 
as  a  political,  duty. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  proceeding  upon  a  faHc  principle, 
all  the  author's  arguments  fhould  be  not  only  defeftive  bat  irrcle- 
X'^nt.     Two  or  three  fhort  extra6U  will  Tuffice  to  demonflrate  their 
irrelevance,  and,  at  the  Tame  time,  to  prove  the  jufticc  of  our  af- 
fertion  retpcfting  the  diflfimilarity  of  the  two  caTcs  which  are  Rated 
to  be  parallel.     ••  Difruji  of  the  ajfignats^  and  Tcarcity  of  bread, 
iiavc  occaTioned  a  law  to  oolrge  the  farmers  to  Tell  their  com  at  a 
certain  price,  &c.'*     (p.  5.)     "  Before  the  decree  of  the  mas^imum 
if  the  lower  claflcs  of  people  in  France  could  procure  mcmey^  they 
often  bad  bread"  when  others  went  without,  (p.  ^.)  '*  In  France, 
thcTc  monopolies  were  real — people  thought  any  thing  better  than 
afl^gnats  ;  lb  they  purchafed  and  hoarded  whatever  came  in  their 
way— ^thc  whole  country  was  playing"  at  '  J^ack's  aHve^  with  the 
national  paper,  and  every  one  got  rid  of  ir,  as  faft  as  he  could,  to 
'his  neighbour, /(>/ /(far  it  Jkould  expire  while  he  held  it."  (p.  8.) 
■•*  The  farmers,  wherever  they  had  the  opportunity,  concealed  thek 
grain,  fed  hogs  and  poultry  withit,  or  fold  it  privately/'     (p.  6.) 
In  thefe  few  lines  we  have  the  caufe  and  con/equenre  or  4he  French 
maximum  clearly  defined  j  and  a  complete  proof  of  the  author^ 
'fundamental  miftake  and  unwarrantable  inferences, 
•     The  panegyric  on  the  farmer^,  towards  the  cloTe  of  the  pamphlet, 
is  moft  fullome  and  unjuft;  and  Tavours  much  more  ftrongly  of 
"prejudice  than  any  clamour  which  has  been  excited  againft  them. 
'We  have  had  as  much  experience  of  their  diTpofition  and  charafter, 
as  the  author  can  pofTibly  have  had,  and  probably  more ;  and  the 
rcfult  of  our  obTerv^tion  is,  that,  with  many  honourable  excep- 
tions, they  arc,  as  a  body^  the  moft  difcontentcd,  growling,  and 
rapavrious  Tet  of  men  in  his  Majcfly's  dominions.     The  oblcrva- 
tions  which  accompany  this  ftrange  panegyric  are  moft  rcprehen- 
fible ;  but  the  author's  apprehenTions  are  groundleTs,  for  fhe  may 
reft  affured  that,  in  the   mind  of  an  Etiglifb  farmer,  malice  will 
tievcr  prevail  over  intercft  ;  putting  religious  motives  entirely  out 
of  the  queftion. 

The  traft  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Reeves  to  whom  Tome  wcll-deicr\'ed 
compliments  arc  paid*,  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  be  told  that  his 
«'  name  will  b;;  a  pledge  for  the  motives  and  veracity  of  the  writer.** 
Not  that  we  mean  to  queftion  cilhtT  the  one  or  tne  other;  but  it 
fuTcly  would  be  not  more  unrefllonable  than  unufuai  to  expeft  that 
the  perfon  to  whom  a  book  is  dedicated,  is  to  be  rcfponfiblc  for  its 
contents. 

RefieCtioni 


R&JU^wnx  on  the  Jufiice^  Adfvantag$^  and  N^ctjfify  of  UrmiiHgt  wHbin 
.   a  terrain  Com/uifi^  the  Price  of  IFbeat,  by  LegljUtw  Autbor'Uy^ 
.  addrejf&d  to  both  Hqufes  of  ParliawuTU,     By  the  Author  of  Dear? 
nefs  of  Provifions,  &c.     8vo.     Pp.  3^.     Is.    Jones,     Oxfor4«- 
;   Stockdale.  ^^JLoDdon.     1800. 

-THIS  writer' is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  i!ock  of  wheir- 
ia  the  coontry  fli6uld  be  £rA  afcertaioed,  and  theo  its  price,  and-r 
if  neceflary,  its  confompdoa  limited^  by-  la«r.  The  finft  of  thefe. 
obje^b  has  been  attained/  by  tbci  iixth  report  of  tht  conunittee  o£ 
tbe  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  fixes  the  attnual  'conliimption  of 
wheat  at  feven  millions  of  quarters,  and  the  lail  .y«ar*8  produce  at 
fi^e;  what'  relianee  is  to  be  placed  on  the  doctimenis  on  which  this 
calcalation  was  founded,  we  fliall  not  prefume  to  fay ;  though  it 
certainly  appears  to  us,  that  both  the  confumption  and  produce  aro 
under-rated.  >  As  to  the  limitation  of  the  confumption  by  law,  it 
is  a  meafure  unqueAionably  deiireable,  though  its  adoption  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  On  the  limitation  of  the  fric£, 
vfe  have  already  given  our  opinion }  and  cvtry  day*8  experience 
fi^rves  to  Hrengthen  our  convi£fcion,  that  nothing  diort  of  a  maximum 
vfiU  fuiiice  to  check  that  diabolical  fpirit  of  avarice  and  extortion 
which  gives  to  a  limited  deficiency  one,  at  leafl,  of  the  wordef;* 
f^dsof  an  abfolute  fcarcity,  and  derives  individual  advantage  frora 
general  diftrefs.  The  author  would  have  the  maximum  of  wheat 
in  London  ten  ifhilllng.s  (little  more  than  one  half  of  its  prefent 
price!)  and  in  the  country  nine  Ihillings  per  bufliel.  His  fug- 
geiiions  are  advanced  with  fairneis  and  candour,  and  evidently 
prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  fenfc  and  benevolence. 

Parther  Thoughts  on  the  frefent  State  of  public  Obln'um ;  bimg  a  Con- 

tinxLation  of  a  timely  Appeal  to  the  Common  oenfe  of  the  People  of 

.  Great' Britain  in  general ^  and  of  the  Inhabit a7its  of  Buckingham" 

Jbire  in  partiailar,  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  A  fairs.     By  J.  Penn, 

Efq,     8vo.     pp.  204.     5s.     Hatchard.     Lond«n.     1800. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Penn*s  intentions  are  unque(iionab]y  very  good- 
in  publilhing  this  work,  yet  the  work  itfelf  appears  veyy  deife6tivQ 
both  in  plan  and  execution.  We  freely  confefs,  indeed,  that  the 
pian  iff  to  us  inexplicable  :  and  the  execution  is  open  to- a  variety  <3f 
obje^ions.  But  the  author  is  fo  truly  refpedable,  bis  principles 
are  fo  found,  and  his  religious  and  moral  chara^er  (land  io  de- 
fervedly  high  in  the  world,  that  we  ihall  not  perform  the  un^rate- 
fhi  talk  of  enumerating  his  literary  defers. 

G^rn  Trade*     An  ExaminAiion  of  artain  CommerctAl  FrincipUi  in* 

their  Application  to  Agriculture  and  the   Corn  Timde^  at  laiS 

(    thnvn  in  the   Fourth  Book  of  Mr*  Adam  S'mitb^s  Tr^atife  on  the 

Wealth  of  Nations  ;  nvi/h  Propofals  for  Rfvi'vrJ  of  ith^^tatuttk 

agMtnft     Foreftaiitngi    ^c.     8vo»     Pp.     38.     j[5.     StdcMlle; 

Lohdon.     1801.  »  '^ 

•  THE  obje^  of  this  trad^  is  to  fficw  that  the  general  ^prfTtciphy 

laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  in  rcipc^  of  the  freedom  of  commerce  can. 
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HDt  hstt  ^t  mlhmrcd  apolicatioa,  whidi  tUs  eWetkal  wiiMT 
pRt«nded  to  give  them }  and»  more  ebecbnyt  that  thejr  ate  wMlf 
inapplicable  to  the  trade  of  corni  ratcbf  bebig  an  article  at  pri* 
anrf  neeeffity^  maft  be  pordiaM,  let  the  price  be  what  it  will. 

^  TbediftsnAiont  of  the  artide  of  hiv4td.^$ntf  in  r^afd  to  anl 
comparifoQ  with  ewy  other  article  of  trade,  are  obviooi,  under  dm 
two  confideracioQa  of  iu  bebg  imltfpeii(abit  for  fiMftcnoe  to  the 
people  genefidljTy  and  in  a  coowiefcial  view^  finrAery  as  a  material 
on  the  price  and  vdoc  of  which  that  of  any  {tmty)  aaoii&£hiie 
wbaiever  mnft  reft,  and  the  fuoceftM  tnde  thcnofB  to  coopetiiMMi 
whh  other  nations,  moft  oltimatety  depend, 

^  From  thefe  confiderations  of  higneft  import  to  the  comfort  aoll 
very  life  of  oor  people,  and  ftcority  to  the  exsgenciea  of  {tbtyiMsh 
may  be  joftly  and  wifely  taken  a  difBndion  in  the  coodoft  of  our 
maricet,  for  the  article  of  bread-com,  by  boldina;  over  it  the  arm  of 
rtgniaihm  and  cgatrom/,  in  contnidiftin^a  to  the  general  priaciplea 
of  free  uadc/*  .  / 

Oor  author  folly  eftablilhcs  his  pofitioa,  and  overthiowt  the  vain 
theory  of  the  celebrated  writer  whom  he  attacks,  as  for  as  it  aCeAa 
the  com  trade ;  but  we  think  that  he  makes  too  great  coneeffioos  to  hit 
adverfary,  and  that  xhtprimiple  of  his  reafoning  might  he  extended^ 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  other  obje^s  of  commercial  tpecnlation.  To 
fafer  in  partieolar,  from  woefol  experience  we  knpw  it  might.  Tliae 
article  in  the  ooarfe  of  eighteen  months,  has  experienced  a  rife  of 
35i  per  cent,  principally  owing  to  a  monopolizing  combination  of 
the  moft  opulent  ftationers ;  one  of  whom  has  even  b^ifted,  that  by  the 
additional  rife  on  paper  (of  five  (hillings  a  ream)  in  confeoucoce  of 
die  double,  duty  juft  impoTed,  he  (hall  clear  y<^rf^  thQu/amd  p9mad9^ 
which  eoold  not  be  done  without  a  ftock  in  hand  worth  ii^arda  of 

a|0  hundrei  and  inuenty  thoufand  pound*  I  And  yet  we  are  to  be 
lilted  with  the  miferable  nonfenfe,  of  compring  maiM/0^  with 
nn'ttchcrufi^  If  the  Government  do  not  fpeedily  interfere  to  check 
the  abominable  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  is  fo  generally  prevalent^ 
tbe  ruin  of  the  country  will  be^the  inevitaUe,  aixl  not  veiy  remote^ 

Ohftf^ufhnt  9n  the  Puilscathn  of  Walter  Soydt  Bfy.  M.  fiff 
By  Sir  Francis  Barings  Bar;.  9vo.  Pr.  32.  is.  Sewell. 
London.     iSoi. 

SIR  Francis  Baring  is  a  very  nx)derate,  UheraU  €andidi  and. 
caotiooa  aflailant  of  Mr.  Boyd.     Indeed,  the  worthy  Baronet  ap« 

Cars  to  have  fo  large  a  portion  of  philanthropy  in  his  bofom,  that  tho 
re  idea  of  dotn^  any  thing  fo  uhpolite  as  contradt^^iog  another  writer 
fecms  to  ihock  htm.  «*  It  is  with  great  reludance  tiut  I  attempt  ta 
oontrovcff  tbe  opinion  of  any  per/on^  and  particularly  that  of  Mr* 
toW^'*  Yer,  we  muft  contcfs,  that,  for  a  writer  of  fuch  timidity  . 
||nd  foibeinince,  he  fpeaks  fomewhat  plainly.  Ex.  Gc  ^<I  am 
'to  think  that,  after  confidcring  the  whole  of  the  publication 
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inatQie^i  and  combining  iti  Tarioos  parts,  Mr.  6or0  li  ttmfe!f<t 
opinion,  that  there  is  racher  a  want  than  a  fuperabundancc  of  papei^ 
.  to  aofwer  the  purpoTe  of  ^  circulating  mediam/'  Now,  mod  affuredlyf 
if  thii  weie  the  cafe,  if  Mr.  B.  really  thoaght  one  thing  and  UiA 
another}  he  wodd  be  the  mod  deteftafctie  hypocrite  that  ever  feughr 
to  aifleadand  dehidt  the  public  s  becaur<^  if  his  ability  had  been  s2e^ 

Sto  cnibre  fucceft  to  his  attempt,  the  mtfchief  he  nmft  hav<e  pco* 
would  hare  fet  all  calculation  at  defiance*     But,  thoujg^  «^ 
entertain  no  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Boyd,  we  certainly  cannqc 
'  Witfre  him  capaUe  of  an  aidi  fo  atrocious  as  that  which  Sir  Fiancii 
Baringhereimputes  lo  hinu 

Sir  Francis  ituther  fupports  his  diarge  by  obferving  that  if  Mr* 
Boyd'a  nouUe  pUm  for  a  new  bank,  in  1796,  had  been  adopted,  fae 
<Mr.  B.)  would  not  hav«  been  fiitisfied  wirh  the  additional  circulation 
•f  paper  to  which  he  <iow  attributes  fuch  tremctxious  confequcnoes. 
'^*  No ;  I  remember  well  what  pafTed  at  that  time,  and  that  he  wou&d 
faaTeconiidered  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  of  paper  as  very  inade4|ute 
to  fornifii  a  ^circulating  medium  for  the  country/'  KeaJly«  S3r 
Francis,  you -are  too  unpolite,  thefe  recotte^km  are  intpleraiile ! 

<Sir  Francis  treats  with  fovereiga  contempt  tlie  prepofterotis  idea 
that  the  encreafed  emiffion  of  bank  notes  (hould  have  produced  the 
tontrary  effeSioi  railing  the  price  of  provifions  and  of  ftock!  Aod 
he,  -Indeed,  denies,  and  fupports  his  ddnisl  with  arguments  snd  h£^ 
that  it  GOold  produce  any  of  the  confequenccs  which  Mr«  fio3rdh» 
impatod  to  it.  The  fall  of  foreign  exchanges.  Sir  F.  coQckides, 
can  only  operate  upon  th^  exported  produce  and  manu&diure  of  the 
country  and  not  on  the  internal  confumption.  His  realbouig  on  tlus 
'  point  appears  to  be  equally  pertinent  and  conchifive. 

*^  Jjet  OS  try  it  by  a  cafe  in  point,  and  a  cafe  which  applies 
to  ilie  whole  of  the  qucftion— I  mean  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
iet  us  foppofe  that  it  fells  in  the  market  for  x  ;os.  and  that  the 
Exchange  is  10  ptr  cent«  againil  us ;  from  the  price  of  t50S«  de* 
di]6t  ihedi&feoce  of  exchange  25s.  If  the  exchange  were  equal  to 
bullion,  it  would  be  ,x  jrs,  So  far  Mr.  Boyd  h  right  with  regaid  to 
'Wheat  ifl^ned  fftm  abroad ;  bcrt  it  remains  for  him  to  proTt  that^ 
if  the  exchange  on  Hamburgh  was  33s.  inftead  of  508«  the  Far* 
xners  in  Eflex,  Kent,  &^c.  would  fell  their  wheat  for  t3^s.  inftead  a( 
f  ;os.  and  what  is  more,  he  ought  to  prove  that  when  the  exchange 
on  Hamburgh  is  at  33s.  the  Eflex  farmer  would  gee  as  much  by  the 
price  of  135s.  as  he  would  by  tl  e  price  of  1501.  when  the  Kambori^ 
Exchange  it  at  3os«  If  he  cannot  prove  this,  he  muft  admit  that 
the  foreign  fixchanges  have  no  infiveace  or  e£S:dt  upon  the  ptaoe  itf 
com  pown  in  this  country. 

••  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyd  ii  not  aware  in  what  manner  his  own  qvo* 
tationt  and  his  own  arguments  may  return  againft  him  by  tha  delay  d^ 
a  few  days.  In  the  introduction,  dated  the  3  ift  of  December,  t  Soo^ 
he  obferves  that,  iince  his  letter  was  written,  the  Exchange  in  Hafft* 
bargh  had  fidlen  from  |is.  tod«  to  2qs.  lod.  which  beconfi^rsaa 
aa  additional  proof  of  what  he  has  advanced,    hi  that  inrfe  he  flittft 
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admit  that  when  the  exchn^ge  riies»  it  mud  pr6diice  icompimirdy 
favourable  effcd.  On  ihc  ad  of  January,  i8oi>  the  couHc  on" 
Hamburgh  15  printed  ^98.  8d.  a  di£ference  of  very  near  7  per  ccBI. 
and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  the  flighteft  cfieft  it  has  prodoced  in 
lowering  the  price  o)'  provifions,  or  other  coinitiodities  grown  and 
confumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  affords  a  moft  unequivocal  cornft 
anfvver  to  the  whole  of  hia  argument  with  regard  to  the  foiei^ 
Exchanges." 

Mr.  Boyd  has,  for  feveral  dnyn  paft,  caofed  a  new  edition  of  his 
pamphlet  to  be  advertifed  in  the  papers ;  with  dddiiimi  profeffifig 
to  contain  an  anfv^er  to  all  the  ohjedions  which  have  been  orged 
againft  it.  We  have  waited  till  the  latt  moment,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  give  feme  account  of  this  new  edition  in  onr  prefent  Num. 
ber ;  bur,  whether  or  no  it  has  been  purpofely  delayed,  in  order  to 
rcfdie  it  from  animadvcrfion  fpr  one  month  at  leaft,  we  know  not ; 
but  it  has  not  yec  appeared.  We  tl^crefore  (hall  poftpone  oni  reply  to 
fome  comments  in  an  info!  en  t  letter,  which  was  infer  ted  in  a  Morn* 
ing  Paper,  on  our  review  of  Mr.  Boyd's  pamphlet,  which  we  ftand 
pledged  to  notice,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  confiderii^ 
that  letter, '  and  the  new  pamphlet — Glinka  of  the  fame  chain-^ 
together. 

A  Letter  to  a  Noble  man  on  the  prcpofcd  Repeal  df  the  Penal  Lanvs 
ivb'ich  no'ixj  remain  in  force  againft  the  Irtjh  Roman  Catbolicsm 
From  Charles  Butler,  Efq,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  8vo.  Pf.'i6. 
Coghlan.    1801. 

MR.  BUTLER  being  a  rigid  Catholic  himfclf  pleads,  of  coorfcy 
the  caufc  of  Caihoiij  emancipation,  with  equal  zeal  and  feeling.  But 
he  certainly  has  not  excrcifed  his  ufual  judgement  in  the  dogmatical 
manner  in  which  he  here  talks — for  he  does  not  condefcend  to  reafok'-^ 
of  the  Coronation  Oafh,  the  only  point  in  his  (hort  pamphlet  worthy 
of  notice.  He  roundly  aflbrts  that  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Statutes 
now  in  force  againft  the  Irilh  Catholics,  by  which  they  would  be 
eligible  to  feats  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  to  all  places  of 
truft  and  power,  *'  docs  not,  in  any  refpeft,  *  interfere  with  the  cor- 
lonation  oath."  But,  notwithilanding  the  confidence  with  which 
this  didum  is  advanced,  and  which,  after  what  has  recently  paficd, 
.cannot  be  deemed  very  decorous,  it  is  wholly  unfuppotted  by  .reafon 
pr  faft. 

"  His  Majefty,"  fays  Mr.  B.  **  fwears  to  maintain  *  the  protefidnt 
reformed  religion  ejlablijbed  by  lanu  :"  this  Could  only  mean  the  pro- 
I'cilant  reformed  religion,  as,  from  lime  to  time,  under  the  legiflation 
of  Parliament,  itftiouldbc  the  church  eft  ablifliment. of  th^  coumry. 
•!As'io  the  conftitutional  interpretation  of  the  claufe,-^it  would  be  ^. 
furd  in  the  extreme,  unconlftitutional,  and  perhaps  even  tretfonablc, 
^tp  contend  that  the  exprefHon  in  queilion  precludes, hitf  Mnjeily  fiom 
concurring  with  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  any  legiflative  a^ 
lwhatfoev<:x.    Evcn.f   it  did  prcclode  Vxffn  froin  fucb  a  coDcamner, 
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it  woq\A  be  no  objeAion  to  bis  repealing  the  Jaws  id  queftion^  as  t^e 
trpcsl  of  them  will  not  interfere  with  the  legal  edabiifhment  of  the 
Church,  with  any  part  of  the  hierarchy,  or  with  any  of  its  tempo-r 
i-al  or  fpiritual  rights  and  privileges.  After  ail,  it, may  be  enquired 
what  frfterri  of  cafuillry  made  it  lawful  for  his  Majefty  to  aflcnt  lO 
the  repeal  of  the  large  proportion  of  penal  laws,  repealed  by  the  aifii 
4>f  1778,  iySzi  Hnd  1795)  and  now  makes  it  unlawful  for  him  to 
^ffeht  10  the  repeal  of  the  imall  proportion  of  thofe  laws  yet  remuia.' 
ijig  unrepealed  ;  or  that  made  ic  lawful  for  him  to  fandtion  a  partial 
xepeal  of  the  Ted  A<fl  in  1782,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  him  to 
fanClion  a  total  repeal  of  it  in  x  801 .  But  all  this  difcuflioa  is  fuper«. 
HuoQs.  Th^  cprorlation  Oith  was  fixed  in  Irela.id  by  the  firib  pf 
Wiliianiand  Mary  ;  at  that  time  Roman  Catholic  , peers  had  their 
feats,  and  voteti  ih  the  Uoafe  of  Lords,  Homan  Catholic  commoner^ 
were  eligible  to  the  Hoofe  of.  Commons,  and  all  civil  and  miliuiy 
offices  were  ope^.^o  Roman  Catholics  ;  they , were,  daprivcdk  of  thefc 
rights  by  the  ads  of  the  third  aiid  fourth  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
the  firft  and  fecond  of  Qaecn  Anne.  Now  the  coronation  oath  can 
only  refer  td  tKe  fyflem  of  law  which  waSiti  force  when  the  ad^^ 
which  prefcril)ed  ir,  was  paiTed ;  but  the  Iriih  laws,  meant  to  be  rc- 
peaied*  are  flibfequent  to  that  ad  \  to  thofe  laws^  tlierefore,  01  td 
any  fiioilar  l4ws>  t,he  coronation  oath  cannot  be  referred." 

Here,  again^  Mr.  B;  is  drong  in  a(fi;rti6n  but  weak  in  argument. 
No  one  denies  the  p9'wer  of  his  Majefty  to.  concur  in  any  ad  of  Par- 
liament whatever;  but  how  far  he  could  concur  in  an  aci  whicli 
wold  admit  Popilh  Peers  into  a  i^rdteftant  Parliament^  without  a 
violation  of  his  coronation  oathi  is  another  qaeflion.  Mr;  B.  in- 
deed}  tells  usi  in  a  very  didtatofial  manner,  |hat  fuch  a.nieafure 
'<  would  not  interfere  with  the  legal  eftabliOlmeot  of  ^he  Church." 
His  Majefty,  however^  it  feends,  thinks  otherwife;  and  wc  heartily*. 
cOncdr  in  opinion  with  him.  Nobody  appears  to  dodbt^  that,  if 
vhe  Catholic  peers  were  ever  to  acquire  an  afcendailoy  in  the  Houre> 
our  Ecclefiaftical  ConftitUtibn,  at .  leafti  would  be  immediately  dc- 
ftroyed  ;— A:hinkingj  as  they  do,  they  would  not  be  true  to  them- 
selves, it  they  did  hot  labour  to  deftroy  it ;  and  it  f^rcly  would  be 
Utile  Ihort  of  an  ad  of  political  madnefs  to  admit  men  into  Parlia- 
ment  whofe  afcendancy  would,  avowedly j  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
coniequences.  The  inquiry  which  Mri  B.  makes  relative  "  to  th€ 
repeal  of  the  large  proportion  of  penal  lawsj"  had  been  made  before- 
by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  newfpapers.  But  carl  a  ipan  of  his  under- 
ftanding.  really  put  fuch  a  quqftion  ferioufly  ?  Any  ivhool.boy  would 
f  ipply  the  following  anfwer  to  it — His  Majefty  confented  to  the  re- 
pe^d  of  thofe  ftacutes  becaufe  he  wifhed  to  extend  every  pradicable 
indulgence  to  his  Romifti  fubjedsf  and  becaufe  he  thought  they  mighc 
be  repealed  without  endahgering  the  Eftstbllfhed  Religion  of  his 
kiAgdomi  and,  there/ore,  confiftently  with  his  coronation  oath  ;«-and 
he  now  refofes  to  repeal  the  ^^./mdll  proportion  of  thofe  laws  yet  re* 
.  niaining  unrepealed,"  becauft  he  feels,  in  common  with  the  majority 
.  of  his  protcftant  fubjeds^  that  fhcy  cannot  be  repealed  without  en* 
dangeriog  the  Church  £ftabliftiment»  and^  CQn(e(}uentlyi  not  without 
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1  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  }s  there  any  eafkiflr^^  any  itf« 
confiftcncy  in  this?  Oh!  but— exclaims  Mr,  Bntler/ moft  trium- 
phantly— "  all  this  difcuflion  is  fopcrflaous/'     Well,  then^  to  plcafe 

'  him,  we  will  wave  all  farther  difcufiioti  on  this  head,  for  the  preicnt, 
though  we  (hall  certainly  enter  much  at  large  into  it  hereafter,  and 

'  attend  to  his  decsfive  nrgument,  that  fenders  all  other  argutnents  mu 
gatory  and  vain.  **  The  coronation  oaih  can  mIj  refer  to  the  fyftcm 
oi  law  which  was  in  force  when  the  a^  which  prefcribcd  it  was 
pniledr"     Indeed  I  and  is  it  troey  then,  that  when  his  Majeily  fweara 

*  to  maintain  the  proufiant  reformei  teltgUn  at  efiablijhedhy  lata,  he  is 
not  to  maintain  ic  fuch  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  he  took  the  oath, 
but  fuch  as  it  whs  fixty  or  feventy  years  before  ?  By  parity  of  rea- 
fonine,  and  with  equal  juftice,  we  may  be  hext  told,  that  hia  Ma* 
jcfty  bearing  the  title  of  Dtfender  of  the  Fat  eh  is  not  boand  to  de- 
fend the  faith  fuch  as  it  was  when  he  came  to  the  thrOne,  but  fuck  as 
it  was  at  the  time  when  the  title  was  firft  given  ;  and,  of  covrfe, 
that  he  is  bound  to  defend  the  Popifh  faith,  hecaufe  the  title  was  con- 
ferred on  Henry  the  Eiehth  by  the  Tope  ?  Miferabtc  fophiftry  !  un. 
worthy  a  man  of  Mr.  Butler's  fcnfe  and  talents.  Is  not  Mr.  B. 
aware  that  he  has,  in  this  very  paflage,  fupplied  His  with  a  very 

'  ftrong  argument  againft  himftif  ?  After  the  revolution  the  irilh  Ca. 
tholics  were  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  moft  imponant  of  the  privileges 
which  they  now  claim  ;  but  they  were  or.ly  fullered  to  enjoy  tliiem 
for  a  very  fhort  time  :  the  Legiiliture  deemed  it  neceflary  to  deprive 
them  of  thofe  right f»  Is  it  nor,  then,  isLit  to  infer,  from  thia  hif- 
torical  fa^,  that  their  admifllon  to  feats  in  Parliament,  and  to 
places  of  truft  and  power  in  the  Statd,  was  proved,  by  the  beft  of  ail 
tefts,  that  of  experienUy  to  be  incompatible  with  the  lafcty  of  the 
Conftitution  in  Church  and  State  I  Never,  furely,  was  am  argument 

.  fo  triumphantly  urged,  fo  weak  and  incbticluiive ! 

We  much  fear  that  the  Romnnids  \vi)^  by  miftaken  veal,  deprirc 
thofe  who  have  the  mofl  friendly  difpofition  towards  them,  (and  we 
profefs  ourfdves  to»  be  of  the  number)  of  the  mean»  of  defending  them 
againft  their  mOft  inveterate  enemies.  And,  certain  we  arr,  ihey  will 
injure  theca\re  wkithlhey  wiCh  to  promote.  We  couldl  urge  many 
more  ftrongatguments  againft  Mr.  Butler's  pofitiofis«.  but  we  have  faid 
fufficient  to  (hew  their  tallacy.     We  entertain  a  high  refpeA  for  the 

'author,  but  none  for  his  letter.  We  would  much  rather  fee  an  en- 
largement of  his  Hcr^  Biiiicse,  than  an  extenfion  of  his  correfpondence 
with  a  nobleman. 
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Sermon  pnetched  at'  Chrift  Churchy  Newgate  Street^ 
before  the  Right  HomourabU  the  Lord  Major^  the  AUer^ 
mtHy  and  Go'vefinn  of  tke  Re^al  Hofpitah  of  the  City  of  Lon^ 
doHf  on  St,  Maitheno't  Dajj  Friday,  the  ziji  of  September^ 
1798.  By  the  Rer.  Arthur  William  Trollope,  M.  A.  Vicaf 
•f  V^l^t  £A»x.    4C0»    Ft.  24.    London* 
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THt  occalion,  oh  wtiich  thu  cxodkat  ^Caoatk^  wtt  pitracKied^ 
was  the  annual  oommemonition  of  the  feonden  and  bcnefaAers 
cH  the  city  hoTpicalSi  It  wsa  printed j  as  appears  from  the  dedication 
prefixed,  by  the  defire  of  the  gdveroon  of  thrift's  Hofpital  |.  hot,  i» 
we  imagine,  not  publiOied ;  00  booklelier's  niine  being  in  the  title, 
page.  A  copy  failing  into  oaf  hands*  the  (efttiinenu  irocotdiiig 
with  onr  own^  and  it  appearing  to  ua  cakiilated  to  render  mock  ier« 
vice  to  the  catife  of  feligion  and  Tirtuey  wcHtoaki  nor  ttfrain  froifti 
giving  it  a  (dace  in  our  Review  ;  npt  without  a  hope»  that  ic  might 
induce  Mr.  T.  to  afibrd  our  readers  the  like  pletfiire  which  the  pew 
rufal  of  it  has  afforded  us*  The  reipedable  audteneei  before  whpm 
^r  wa^  Ttelireredi  have  borne  their  decided  tcftimonjr  to  its  taerirr, 
by  their  requcft  that  it  might  be  printed :  but  a  topici  fo  peculiarly 
Aeedfttl  td  be  in&fted  on>  in  thefe  tim^  of  infidelity  and  fcepticifqi^ 
as  that  which  is  feledkd  for  the  fubje^  of  this  4ifcoorfc,  (vis  *  tho 

grounds  of  a  ChriftLiB's  belief  in  the  gofpcl  and  fo  ably  tftated^}  wdl 
eferves  to  be  circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royal  holpitals4 
The  Rev.  Preacher  (from  t  Peter  iii.  i;.)  (hews  the  fi^rior  ejr* 
'  silence  and  purity  of  the  morality  of  the  Chriftian  religion  above 
that  of  all  otlier  fyftems  of  ethics ;  the  firm  foimdation  on  which  th^ 
Chriftian's  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniAktnents  ia  built  j 
the  influence  of  that  belief  on  his  moral  condud^;  and  die  arts  that  are 
employed  by  the  deiftical  philofopher,  to  bereave  him  of  every  confer 
•lation  and  fopport,  under  the  forrows  and  cares  of  human  life.  Having 
pointed  out,  in  a  brief,  but  fatisfa^lory^  manoeri  the  external  evk 
dmces  of  Chriftianity,  and  defined  the  ptovince  and  limits  of  reafofi 
in  matters  of  religioni  Mr.  T.  proceeds  to  obierve  (r.  iS.)  th^f  the 
loutce  of  that  tnfidelityy  which  rejeds  *'  a  faith  fo  rational  and  Ml 
of  comfort,  for  the  fake  of  a  dclufive  philofophy,  #hlch  offers  to  man 
nothing,  that  is  capable  either  of  fatiffying  the  hopes,  or  calming 
the  fears  of  the  foul,  is  to  be  trflfeed,  in  a  gicstt  meafore^  to  th6 
method  that  is  at  prefent  almoft  generally  ob&ved  in  the  edocarioit 
of  youth/'  <<  Inftead  of  inftiiling  into  the  tender  mind  eartyidett 
of  devotion  and  religion,  and  leading  it  from  the  firft  da#ning  of 
tv'^afon  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tsuths  of  the  gofpel,  and  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  are  eftabltihcd  2  the  whole  attention  cf  the  youti^ 
Ihident  is  direded  to  the  aoquireinent  of  what  are  called  polite  ac^ 
tomj^iihments ;  and  the  doctrines  of  thit  church,  4t  which  be  wfl# 
Itiade  a  member  at  his  biptifm,  form,  at  belt,  but  a  fecondary  pari 
of  his  inftructions,  and  are  often  times  left  merely  to  chance,  or,  pef<« 
h^ps^  entirely  omirted.  We  muft  not  imaginie,  that  rhis^s  an  evil 
eonfined  to  the  higher  fpheres  of  life  ^  to  the  famtiies  of  the  noblo 
and  opulent :  it  nas  difufed  itfelf  throughout  the  middle  orders' off 
fociety  :  the  Ribtile  poifon  has  even  fpread  its  fnfieAion  among  thoftf 
dalles^  where,  indc^pendeoc  of  [on]  more  weighty  Confiderations, 
the  pradtce  cannot  be  juftified upon  the  morivet  of  common  worklly 
prudence  and-ecoaomy»  By  thdc  means  the  mirtd,  from  its  caflioft 
dxy$,  ac^ulics  an  habitual  indifierencc  to  fociour  asii  devout  en^ry  ; 
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**«  religion  (if  it  can  be  faid  -to  poffefs  any  religion)  is  liie  a  %oufe 
iitiit  upon  titf  /affd,  which  the  krflt  breath  of  ftrange  dodrine  ove/- 
turns  ;  and  infidelity  is  ihcftru6)ure  erc^cdupon  tberuim." 

Zealous  as  w%  fcely  for  the  honour  of  our  holy  religion^  the  prof, 
peiiry  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  individuals,  we  would 
willingly  cKerifh  the  pkafing  lv>pe,  that  the  complaims,  which  have 
been  fo  recently  made,  of  the  iofai  ntglefl  of  religious  inftrudion  iti 
fome  of  our  public  fchools,  arc  not  wclUfounded  ;  at  leaft^  not  to  the 
extent  in  which  theyftiavcbeen  faid  toexifl.  But  we  muil  not  tre»t 
•the  declarations  of  fuch  men,  a*  the  <vfHerab!e  veteran  of  Najlandy 
a  Randolph^  or  a  Renncl^  as  the  pcevilb  ccnfures  of  the  fanatic  or  enthu. 
fiaft ;  andy  if  there  be  any  real  caufe  for  complaint ;  if  inattenrtoo 
only,  in  a  matter  of  fuc^  momentous  concern,  as  that  of  inftiUing 
found  principles  of  religion  into  the  yet  uncontaminated  mind,  hatb 
crept  ioco  fchogls  with  the  relaxed  difLipline  of  tht  times  ^   . 
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loudly  and  sroperiouAy  are  the  tcachei  and  the  parent^  and  all,  with-^ 
out  diftindion,  on  whom  devolves  the  charge  of  the  rifing  generation^ 
called  upon,  to  refute,  or  rcnM>ve,  an  impatation,  io^  diigracefui  to  a 
ChriftiMi  country,  and  ruinous  both  to  iixiividuals  and  fociery.  Of 
thofe  academies,  boarding  fchools,  atxi  Oihcr  like  feminaries  of  libera i 
education,  that  fpring  op  without  number,  or  l'icew€f,  in  every  town 
and  ilreer,  almoli,  throughout  the  kingdom,  we,  at  prefent,  make  no 
obfervation.  Bur,  wiQiing,  as  we  moll  fmcereiy  do,  the  untarnilhed 
honour,  and  uficeaiing  proiperity,  of  ihofc  antient  and  truly  venera- 
ble foundations  for  the  education  of  youth,  xht  public  and  free fchoQh  ; 
thofe  no^le  monuments  of  royal  munificence,  that  have,  through  fo 
ipany  fucceiTive  geocrations,  prefer ved  and  tranfmitted  to  iis  the  inva- 
luable bloiTmgs  of  learning  and  religion  ^  in  which  have  been  formed 
4he  moil  illudrious  characlers  in  every  rank  and  profeflion;  wt 
caniK>t  but  moft  earneilly  hope  that,  ;  t  lead,  in  tte/e  **  trui  re* 
ligioft  and  ufful  harn'wg  maj  for  ever  flouji/h  and  abound***  \\ 
lies,  in  a  great  meafurr,  with  the  parent,  and  directors  of  thefe  na* 
tional  feminaries,  to  iilcnce  the  tongue  of  calumny^  that  would  £31 
on  the  Univeriities  the  unmerited  blame  and  difgrace,  that  attach  onljr 
to  the  unworthy  individual,  who  diflionours  the  phice  of  his  cducatioo 
by  grois  mifcondud.  Such  mifcOnduc^,  wheaever  known,  is  no 
V>ngcr  ful&red  to  pafs  uncenfured  :  nor  does  it  frequently  origina:e 
\fk  thofe  feats  of  piety  and  learning ;  it  oftcner  proceeds  from  vicious 
kabits,  previoufly  Douti(hed  and  formed,  in  the  family  or  the  fchoo)^ 
Jn  9ne  ^ivcrfity,  *wc  can  aiTerr,  from  a  long  refidence  witliin  its 
peaceful  and  (ludious  retreats,  that  none  pf  our  aifociates,  the  coip^ 
panioRs  and  Ij lends  of  oor  fz^\\y  yeant,  fo  dlfgrsced  chemfclvcs  :  and 
we  may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  young  man^.who 
becomes  a  niembei  of  either  univerlity*  with  his  principles  formed, 
and  his  mosals  uncorrupte^,  will  be  in  dai^gcr  of  CGOtanunation^ 
oalefs  through  his  o^a  negUd. 

^'  .  *•        Bet 
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Bat  whatever  (hare  of  blaqie  may  belong  lo  any  of  our  public 
icliools,  we  are  happy  to  agree. with  Mr,  T«  that,  in  thb  refped); 
ix)ne,  without  the  moft  palpable  injuftice,  can  be  .fixed  on  the  royal 
afkl  antient  foundation  of  Chrift's  Ho/pitat i  "  where,"  (to  ufc  the 
energetic  language  of  the  preacher)  r,  2i,  "piety  und  learning  arc 
unit^  ;  where  religion  is  made  the  groand-work  of  all  other  know- 
ledge, and  the  firft  objcd  is  to  lead  t^ie  youthful  laind  to  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  dodrines  of  our  lioly  faith,  and  the  rfitfam  of  the  bo^e 
that  is  in  MS,'* 

Since  this  difcourle  was  preadied,  Mr.  Trollope  (as  we  are  in. 
formed)  has  been  called  to  611  the  upper  grammar  naaftcr'a  chair :  a  ^ 
fuuation  of  equal  refpedability  atui  refponiibility  ;  which  was  occi^' 
jelled,  during  a  long  ieries  of  years,  by  his  wbrthy  predeccdbr^  jlfho 
c^tired  from  that  arduous  and  honorable  ftation,  remunerated  foir^his 
long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  fervices,  by  the  diiUngHifhed  literary 
honours,  obtained  by  his  fcholars  in  both  univeifi^s,  and  the  fub^ 
ftantial  tribute  of  rcfped^  fince  paid  him,  by  the  govHsrnors  of  the  hoL 
pdtaU 

From  the  principles  and  talents  of  his  pupil  and  Aiccciror,  we  are 
kd  to  fay  a^fi  defied  alter  aureus  ;  and  we  cannot  expcefs  our  good^Mrill. 
towards  that  fchool  of  piety,  learning,  and  good  manners,  more  rf* 
feduaily,  than  by  our  (incere  wi(b  that  it  may  long  continue  to  pof- 
{^{^  fach  ?'al«able  fervices  1     We  (hall  clofe  our  remaiks,  with  the 
following  pathetic  affifiripl^e^  which  formi  the  peroration  of  Mr. 
Trollopc's  difcourfe,     (p,   23*)     "  Happy,   happy  family  J  if  the 
fi^eds  of  virtue,  now  fown  in  your  brealU,  ftrike  root,  and  bring 
forth  their  fruit  in  due  feafon  ;  if  the  hope,  in  which  ye  are  now . 
caught  to  truil,  be  fo  written  in  the  tablet  of  your  licarts^  as  never  to 
be  e£faced  I     So  ihall  ye  bell  repay  that  parental  care,  w<hich  (hields ' 
your  teoder  years  from  the  dangerous  evit3^1«s  of  a  wicked  world  ; 
fa  (hall  ye  at  Jc^th  arrive  at  the' completion  of  that  hope  in  the  en- 
joyment oi  thote  heavenly  bleflings,  which  eye  hath  not  feen  Mor  gar 
heard ^  neither  hati  entered  vstQ  the  heart  of  man  to  (onctive*'* 

4.  Letter  refpeHfully  addreffed  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
Qodf  Henry  Reginald^  by  D'i<vine  PermiJ/soity  Lord  B\/kop  of 
£xeter  ;  containiftg  a  Fi/tdicatiojf  of  Truth j  an  Expofure,  of  fie^ 
tra^ion,  and  an  earnefi  Appeal  to  his  L^djhip^  as  a  conjfituted 
Cuatdian  of  the  Church j  for  the  Frefer<uatiou  of  her  Peace ^ 
Pignityy  and  Profperity,  By  one  of  her  humble,  but  moft  af- 
fedtonate  Friends.     8vo.     Pp.  zi*    Cadell,     iiOndop/    1800, 

."  "WHEN  trot^  or  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
,  The  affront  is  mine,  my  lord,  and  Ihould  be  y  out's. 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy 'mind  ; 
i^nd  mine,  as  mau,  who  feel  for  all  mankind^" 

.  <f  I  am  aware  (fays  the  letterr writer)  that  it  may  t»e  aiked^  what 
Ixifioefs  I  have  tp'iroubleyour  Lordihip  witb  my  opinions :  I  can  oidy  • 
^nfwer,  ju&  a^  q^ucK  as  Mr*  Polwhele  bad,  toiavour  you  with  his/* 
}?ffhaps  {Of    fiu;  the  Qpptrary  is   rather  ;o  be  p^fymedj  till  xh^ 

O  3  wriieit 
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writer  (hall  think  proper  to  difcovcr  |iimfelf«  Te  approach  th« 
Bi(hop  in  mafqueraclt  appears  to  ut  an  ad  of  difxtf^fl.  The  au. 
thor  boldly  aftrts  feveral  things,  but  attempts  to  prove  nothings 
Hit  foie  intentiony  indeed,  in  addreffing  his  Lordfhip  of  Exeter,  ia 
to  reqveft,  it  fcems,  the  Diocefan's  interference  in  the  conteft  between 
Mr.  Polwhele  and  Dr.  Hawker*  This  he  repeats  at^Pp.  c  and  6  z 
and  yet,  at  p.  ly,  «*  I  rejoice  to  learn  (f»ys  he)  from  Mr.  Polwhcl* 
himfelf,  that  his  Letter  to  your  lordihip  is  to  ciofe  his  labours  in  this 
controverfy  I ! !" 

The  writer  intimates,  that  "  itinerancy  and  nonconformity, 
pioperly  {•  called,  meet  bis  firm  difapprobation,  howfoever  or  by 
vhomfoevcr  eommitted."  What,  then,  can  be  tnore  dearly  proved 
than  Dr.  Hawker's  itinerancy  arA  nonconformity,  in  Mr,  P. 'a 
IiCtaer  to  the  Biihop  of  Exeter  ?  In  his  itinerancy,  taking  the  word 
in  it*  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  Dr.  Hawker  glories  :  he  avows  his  ap- 
probation of  itinerant  preachers,  and  his  own  difpofition  to  itinerate, 
with  the  view  of  preaching  the  Gofpel,  in  the  moft  decifive  terms. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  other  charge,  Mr«  P.  and  Mr.  Wotton  of 
Plymoath,  nave  adduced  a  great  variety  of  particulars ;  the  third 
part  of  which  would  be  foftcient  to  prove  Dr.  H.  a  nonconformift,  to 
every  unprejvdic^  mind.  Had  not  pages,  indeed,  afTerting  the 
contrary,  bMn(piead  before  us,  at  this  moment,  we  (hoald  not  have 
believed  it  pofiiUe,  that  the  mifts  of  prejadtcc  could  have  obfcured 
tftttha  lb  Mf-eirldent ;  fo  palpable  !  Having  quitted  Mr.  Polwhele, 
this  author  proceeds  to  inftru6l  the  Bi(hop  in  the  doArine  of  evange. 
Ileal  righteoornrfs.  Hia  Lonkhip  had  obfervcd,  in  his  admirable 
Chaige,  **  There  arifea  is  the  minds  of  fome  men  a  notion  of  I  kmotx^ 
^Mi  nnhmi  enfmngelical  rigbuonfnefs^  Sec.  &c.  On  which  the  letter* 
^rriter,  with  intolerable  pertnefs  and  flippancy,  remarks  :  ^*  As  your 
l«rdfiiip  fe  candidly  confd&a,  that  you  know  not  what  this  eran^ 
gelkal  righteoufneis  is,  the  n^ion  of  which  you  fo  peremptorily  con. 
demn,"  he.  Sec.  **  We  underftand  no  other  than  that  which  Ood 
dtdaned  for  the  remiilion  of  fins."  ^*  Such,  my  lord,  is  that  evais* 
gelical  righteoufoefs,  of  which  a  ir##*0»  has  been,  and  will,  I  trnft, 
kmg  continue  to  he  entertained.  Jf  thofe  who  have  imbibed  tbia 
fM^MH  appear  ftill  to  yon  to  be  AMflcd,  you  will,  at  leaft,  allow, 
that  they  are  the  dupeaof  no  ordinary  deceivers,"  Enough  of  fich 
language. 

# 

A  Sermon  on  Crurlfy.  to  Dumb  Animals,  preMthod  at  the  Tree 
Churchy  ttonu  cal/e^JOhfiJt's  Chnreh  in  ^atb^  on  tie  Sundi^  be.- 
fire  lajf^  '799»  By  the  Rev,  Charles  Dapbeny,  Miniftcr  of 
Chriil'8  Churi,  Bath;  Author  of  "  th9  Gmdeto  the  Church.** 
ramo^  Pf.  i6.  jdf  or.  iL  is.  per  lop*  Hasard,  Bath; 
Vernor  and  Hopd.     London* 

''  IT  (bould  be  remembered,"  fays  this  pious  and  able  Divine, 
that  whatever  haideos  the  heart,  tenda  to  render  it  Icfe  fttfeept-i 
ihle  of  tiK.improAooaof  Gbitftianity.  For  although  tender  fedinga 
asd  QuiAiajatj  am  BAaiibliDprabiy  eonne^iled ;  yet,  it  may  be<  ftid. 
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tKat,  wliere  temler  feeiingft  are  wanting,  genuine  Cbrtftianity  will 
never  be  found*.  The  parent  who  coniiders  this,  and  confideif)  more. 
ovefi  that  cruelty  to  dumb  animalS)  in  fptte  of  all  thofe  high  preten. 
£oniS  to  civilisation  which  we  boaft,  is,  it  is  to  be  fcaced^  one  of  th& 
crying  Gn§  of  tbii  nation ;  will  be  anxious  to  coooteraA  a  growing 
evil,  at  the  onlv  period  of  life,  at  which,  perhaps,  it  i»  to,becoun. 
ttjSL&ed  with  eite^."  The  parent  who  is  not  anxious  To  to  do^  is 
certainly  negledlful  of  his  duty  ;  cruelty  to  dumb  animals  betrays  aa 
onfeeling  heart  and  a  depraved  mind  ;  and  ihould  never  pafs  without 
puniihment.  When  the  Creator  fubje^^d  the  bcafts  of  the  field  to. 
the  ufe  of  man,  he  never  intended  to  render  them  the  object  of  man's, 
cruelty. — This  fermoo  ihould  be  widely  circulated. 

Oh  the  Dtfferen<e  bet  ween  tbe  Deaths  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked^ 
illufirated  in  the   Inftance  of  Dr,  Samuel  John/on   ojid  Da^o'id 
Hume^  E/q,  A  Sermon  f  reached  before  the  Uni<verjitj  of  Oxford^ 
at  St,  MaryU  Church,  on  Sunday  July  23,   1786.     ^y  the  Rev., 
William  Agutter,  A.  M*  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Ox. 
ford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Afylunu    1 2mo*     Pr.  20.   No  Book-, 
feller's  Name*     i8oo« 
SC£PTICS,  Infidds,  and  Deifts,  having  triumphed  in  thecakn- 
nefs   difplayed  by  HtJMfe,    and  the  fean    betrayed  by   Jornsok, 
on  their  death-beds,  Mr.  Agutfcr  taket  occafion  to  fliew,  by  an  able, 
and  judicious  train  of  reafoning,  that  no  aigument  was  to  be  drawn 
from  that  circdmiUnce«  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  ^th» 
*^  Conlidering  the  coitimon  depravity  of  oor  nature,  and  the  awivi 
fceoe  of  probation  dofed,  our  adverfaries  ought  to  allow  that  thr 
Chriftian  trembling,  and  the  Deift  laughing,  at  the  awful  feparation 
4>f  ibol  and  body,  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  cafe  of  two  cnminids,' 
who  are  gcang  to  make  /atisfadtion  to  the  laws  which  they  have  vio.  . 
lated ;  the 'one,'  from  an  habitual  coorfe  of  guilt,  has  attained  that 
total  want  of  refle^on  which  induces  him  to  deride  the  dedfioo  of 
juftice,  and  to  undergo  liis  fentence  with  that  ftopid  indifierence,  * 
which  fuperficial  obfervers  may  miftake  for  fortitude,  while  the  other, 
a  novice  in  the  prad^iceof  (in,  ii^  overwhelmed  wi^h  ingenuous  Ihame,' 
views  his  violations  of  the  law  in  the  moft  glaring  ]lght,^andap.' 
proachcs  with  undifTemblrd  dread  to  the  prefence  of  his' God  and  his 
Judge.     The  firft  of  thefe  charadlers  may  be  applauded  by  thofe  who' 
are  equally  hardened  in  guilt,  or  equally  blinded  by  infidelity';  but' 
we  cannot  be  fuch  flrangeis  to  the  nature  of  man,  as,  from  the  Ian- 
guage  of  confident  boaiting,  to  argue  for  the  refittude  of  his  jodg.' 
roent,  or  the  integrity  ol  his  eaiife." 

Wq  believe  this  to  be  a  pretty  fair  ilatement  of  the  cafe,  as  it 
e^6is  the  two  objefh  of  comparifon*  Tofqch  men  as  Dr.  Anderibn,'j 
whofe  fcandalous  abufe  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  (a  man  as  fuperior  to  him, 
in  ail'xe(pedhi,  as.  an  eagle  is  to  a  mole)  betrays  an  equal  want  of 
fedihganid  o(F  jiidgoieor,.we  recommend  the  pretclnrr's  jul^admonitioii, 
towaids.the  clofc  of  bis  Sermon,  where  he  recommends  lefs  attention 
to  the  death  of  others  and  feme  prepi;arion  for  our  own«  .This  4if* 
coorle  ti  alike  creditable  to  tjie  Preacher's  talents  and  bis  princwles. 
"t)4  *  KEVIEWERS 
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fehvhek's  G'Man  ProfieBt. — /l/yvr/  of  the  Clergy  of  a  Diftr'iS  in  ih^ 
Dmcfo  of  Lincoln.'-'  Speech  qf  Thomas  Jones,  Efq* 

IN  our  animadVerfions  ot)  the  Critical  Review,  we  have,  once  or 
twice,  alTerted,  and  had  occafion  to  projiucc  proofs  of  the  af- 
fertion,  that,  whilft  the  praife  of  the  Englifli  and  the  cenfurc  of  the 
tVench  are  moft  obnoxious  to  its  difaffei5\cd  author?,  the  gcntle- 
xDan,  who  hath  any  way  difiinguKhed  hinifelf  for  his  attachment 
to  his  king  arid  country,  can  eifpeft  fronri  them  no  quarter,  in 
whatever  fliape  he  comes  forward/  whether  as  a  profc-writer,  he 
follow  the  track  of  Goldfinith  or  of  Pennan(,  or  as  a  poet,  he 
phaunt  claflic  numbers  in  the  manner  of  Pope  or  of  Spenfer.  Of 
this  aflertion,  a  frefh  proof  is  now  furniflied  by  the  critique  on 
Polwhele*s  *'  Grectan  Prospects."  It  is  wi|h  indignation,  tha^ 
the  Sans-culotte  critic  before  us  hs^th  policed  the  tale  which  Mr. 
V,  had  '*  detached  from  the  poem  as  defedtive  in  the  unities  "  If 
"  UNPotTNDED  SCANDER  oF  THE  FRENCH"  (cries  this  Robcfpierre 
of  a  reviewer)  and  unfounded  praise  dp  the  English  be  re- 
pugnant to  trnth  and  juflice,  fomething  more  folid  than  the  poetic 
unities  is  offended »  by  this  feeble  iidion  J !  !"•  The  man's  ideaa 
of  "  truth  and  jufticc**  arc  evidently  drawn  from  the  Godwiniaa 
Philofophy.  That  fuch  an  avowed  enemy  of  his  country  fhoold 
be  permitted  to  remain  unmaiked  is  a  circumLiancc  which  we  can- 
pot  but  lament.  After  quoting  eight  l^anzas,  to  which  he  makes 
po  exception,  the  hypercritic  obferves,  that  **  the  itanza  of  Spenfer 
is  pecpliarly  unfit  for  Mr.  Polwl>ele's  poetry."  J^urely,  if  he  vrould 
viih  to  be  copiiilent  with  himfelf,  he  ought  to  rpcollcd  his  report 
of  Mr.  Polwhele's  happy  management  of  the  ftaoza  of  Spenfer,  ia 
"  the  Influence  of  Local  AUachmenty  "  We  hefii^te  not  to  pronouucc 
(fays  be)  that  the  poem  is  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  do 
credit  \o  the  apthof,  and  giyp  plcafure  to  his  readers.  'I'he.  verfe 
IS  always  elegant  j  oiten  t>niliant;  a  great  deal  of  pleafiug  de- 
scriptive poetry  is  happily  introduced  in  the  various  illullration^ 
whicli  present  tbemfclvf s  \  toe  (tanza  is  well  managed,  and  tree 
from  that  mopptqny,  which,  in  feeble  hands,  it  is  apt  lo  fink  into,** 
&c.  &c.  jcc.f  'What  fays  the  Critical  Reviewer  to  all  tliis  ?  Truly 
"  the  Local  Attachment"  was  publifhed  without  a  name.:  and  w^ 
doubt  not  but  riie  pritic  was  greatjy  chagrined  at  lli^  diicovcry,  iha; 
^he  poem  w^s  Mr*  Polwhclc's.       '        .    ' 

The  notice  of  *'  the  Beport  frpm  the  Clergy  of  U  diftri^l  ip  the 
l>ioccfe  of  Lincoln,"  &c.  ifl  glaringly  Jacobinical.  *•  1  he  Report 
comes  out  (fays  the  pretended  critic)  pnder  very  fufpiolotia  circum- 
flances."  '*  If  fuch  a  meeting  was  ever  l^otdeo,  the  ndme  of  the^ 
cUitrid  is  not  cprnmonicated  to  the  public.    We  caQ  fcaioelf  beiievQ 

♦  See  Crit.  Rev.  for  Aug.  1800.  p.  448.  "  '  '      '* 

t  Crit.  Rev.  for  September  179^i  Pp.  Ip,  2Q.       •  -  '      * 
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Aat  fiieh  a  meeting  ever  took  place."  *'  The  head's  of  the  church, 
will  be  careiiil  that  examples  of  irregalth'ity  do  not  proceed  frota 
their  own  body,"  **  The  powers  of  the  church  are,  at  prefent, 
fuiiiciently  ample :  and  the  fpiritual  exertions  of  the  clergy  will 
prevent  tiny  inroads  on  the  ellabliihment  from  ignorant  and  ilh^torate 
preachers  :  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  diiHcuU  for  the  legiilatnve 
to  interfere  in  the  difcipline.of  a  meeting-honfei  without  in fnagii^ 
that  toleration  which  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  honour  of  the 
Hanoverian  family  to  maintain."}  We  have,  clfcwhere,  obferved, 
chat  Methodilts  and  Jacobins  have  one  common  intere^ 

On  "  the  Speech  of  Thomas  Jones,  Efq.  M.  P."  the  reviewer 
is  pleafed  in  expatiating.  •'  Mr.  Jones  thinks,  that  the  miniftcrt 
^re  fighting  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  Bniurbon  family 5  and,  if 
they  arc  not,  he  defires  to  know,  for  what  obje6k  on  earth  the 
pcoi^le  of  England  are  groaning  under  an  unprcct^dented  and  m« 
quidtorial  fyllem  of  taxation."* 

fiardomack'ia^     Poema     MacaronicO'Latlnum^     ^to.     iS»     Johnfon. 
LiOndone     i  8qo. 

Bardomach'ta  ;  or  the   Battle  of  the  Bardi,     ^ranjlnted  from  tht 
Original  Latin.     410,     is.     johnfon.     London*     1800. 

fjlTR  readers  need  fcarcely  be  told,  that  thcfe  produftiot)s  relate  to 
'.he  uifii.i'i  att;:ck  made  by  the  wretch  who  calls  himfelf  Peter 
Pindar  on  t:.'  r.fjxiC^able  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad.  They  have 
at  Iraii  one  charadieriftic  of  ix)ctry,  fidion^  for  not  the  fmalleft  rega^ 
to  rru.h  is  oliTcrved  in  any  part  of  the  account  here  given  of  the  trao« 
(adion,  in  a^  mifer.ible  doggreU  both  Latin  and  Enplilhy  as  the 
ftupidiiy  of  inodern  times  has  produced.  The  evident  objedi  of.  the 
author,  Dr.  Qbodis,  (who  does  not  prefix  his  name  (o  the  book 
but  who  cgufes  ic  to  be  proclaimed  in  every  bookCeller's  ihop,}  it 
to  place  on  a  par  two  men  who  are  as  unlike  ,each  other  as  genius 
Viddullnei^,  virtue  and  vice*  The  defign  is  worthy  the  daring  and 
frantic  arraigner  of  the  infpiration  of  the  holy  writers,  of  the  di. 
vioity  of  (he  Holy  Scriptures ;  of  a  roan,  who,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
^n  eocrgetic  writer,  "  fweeps  away,  in  the  very  tone  of  idiot  eifroo^ 
tery,  the  divine  authority  of  both  the  codes  of  Scripture,  and  in- 
volves the  New  Teftamcnt  with  the  Old  in  hib  coniprcheniive  ran^e 
if  reprobation." 

Yet  is  this  wretched  effufion  of  claflical  dotage  hailed,  by  the 
Monthly  and  Ctitical  Reviewers,  as  the  genuine  produdlion  of  ge. 
nius  ;  and  i\i^y  have  even  the  folly  to  quote  paflages,  which  give 
the  lie  to  their  praifes.  By  the  latter  of  'thefe  congenial  critics,  the 
jl^ardomachia  is  proclaime4  to  have  *^  by  far  the  advantage  of  all  the 
produdions  to  which  tnis  fertile  theme  has  given  biriTi,*'  and  the 

,■■.1.^....  ■  ^  «  ■■■      ■.  ■  ■».■—!.■      „>»      > ■      ■    y 

X  ^e  C.  R.eview  for  Aug.  1800,  1?.  47?. 
t  See  C.  Rev.  (or  Aug.  1800,  f.  454- 
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^iitlior'  is^  forfoiJth  I  '*  a  learned  and  /acethus  divSnc  who  hsQ  fwu 
BKzty  auiufcd  »s  wiih  fimitar  cffufions."  The  (Tormer^  well  knowing 
liis  mail,  would  \\oi  *'  be  I'o  very  i'aftidious  as  to  require  a  rigid  ac« 
lention  to  dull  matter  of  faft  ;*'  a  pn^tty  apology  for  lying  truly  I 
The  lax  montiity  of  this  crittc  is  wonderfully  in  unifcm  with  the 
Icdings  and  the  principles  of  his  favourite  author.  But  it  b  too 
p»ch  CO  be  told  that ''  hi^  Latinity  evinces  an  intiroale  acquaintaince 
with  the  claiTtcs  \*'  and  that ''  his  Engliih  manifefts  equal  talents  and 
ptayfulnefs."  Not  tha^  we  mean  to  impeach  the  clamcal  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Geddes;  but  mod  certainly  the  line&  before  us  difplay  no  proof 
of  that  or  any  other  fpecies  of  knowledge,  except,  indeed,  a  know, 
kdge  of  tlic  art  of  falfification,  in  which  the  doAor  i»  known  to  be 
an  adept,  although  it  has  pleafed  Dr.  Grifiltbs's  fage  reviewer  to 
flf/f.repreient  him  as  '*  celebrated  iox  works  in  the  bigheft  depaurtmcnt 
of  hiwical  criiicifm." 

We  {hall  conclude  our  remarks  on  thefe  miferable  produAions 
with  an  epigram  which  haa  been  put  into  our  hands  by  an  intelligent 
and  edimable  friend. 

On  Dr.  Geddei^s  Bardomachla* 

<'  The  fpol  hath  faid  in  hb  heart,  there  b  no  God/* 

So  ran  the  Royal  Halmift's  facred  lines ; 

And  Geddes  vindicates  the  eternal  ntle* 
He  fcofe  his  Maker— there  the  Athei/t  fliines  ; 

He  praifcs  Peter  Pindar — there  the  fool  i 
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Thf  ukhratfd  Sfeich  of  thi  Hon,  C.  J,  Fox^  fvifb  the  Proceedrngf  of 
the  xMieiing  cU  the  Sbakeffeare  Tavern,  on  Friday ,  03ober  IO» 
1800,  bf'r.g  ibc  Anrnverfary  of  bis  fhft  Ele3i(m  for  Wejhunjhr, 
fybcrein  bejbewi  the  improper  Condu^  of  Mim^^rs,  in  conthunng 

...  anutfjuft  War,  that  bas  Jpilt  our  hlood^Jquatidered  mtr  Treafure, 
contratied  a  Load  of  NaiioruU  Debt  we  are  unabh  to  bear,  and  re^ 
duad  the  People  to  their  frefent  dephrahle  Situation  I  !  /     Fhurtk 

. .  EdkJon,  To  which  are  added,  Two  much  admired  Songs,  fung  at 
tbt  above  Mcaing  by  a  woU-knawn  irbig,    Jordaiu     Loodon. 

''E  know  no  one  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
JVligs,{o  Ikilfal  in  thecorapofition  of  a  title-page  toa  feditioas 
pfrmphlet,  as  the  miferable  being  who  proclaims  himfelf  the  pub-^ 
lillirr  of  thi«i  wretched  farrago  of  inflammatory  and  libelloua  diecla- 
matTon,  collected  from  the  Jacobin  prints  of  the  day.  As  tbo 
publifbcr  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Mcin,  Xhtfundatnental  do^rine  of 
whii-h  Mr.  Fox  here  maiptains,  this  man,  who  aded  as  the  tool 
<Sf  aiiother,  escaped  punilhment  5  he  has  fince  fuftered  imprifon- 
nient  for  pul)lifl)ing  fome  other  libel  j  hut  neither  the  impnity 
which  he  eKperieuced  in  the  firft  iilIlancc,nor  Hie  corredion  which 
he  received  trt*  the  lart,  has  'tan^t  anylmpreflSotv  on  hrrs  rrnnd^  or 
produced  any  alteration  In  hiH  o6iKiu6\  y  he  dllk  p«)fdvxit«r  in  ool< 
*    ^     •  .  - ksdhig 
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lediQg  all  the  filth  o^  the  Jacobimctl  fewen>  and  adnuoIABrliig  it, 
in  varioas  iotm%  to  his  foirwtk  cuftoroers. 

Since  Mr.  Fox  has  thoi^ght  proper  to  quit  the  fenate  for  the 
tavern,  anti  to  cootinae  his  occafional  harangues  at  the  convivial 
board,  he  has  had  tefsoccafion  for  the  inipoiiiion  of  reilralnts  on 
his  fertile  imaginatioo,  or  for  the  limitation  of  his  tongue  to  tiie 
repetitioD  of  what  the  Monthly  revie\vers  would  call  dull  matUn  of 
fa&,  Whe'-e  a  man  iocors  no  danger  of  contradidlion,  unlcfs  be  be 
under  the  influence  of  iategritj,  he  has  neither  motive  nur  temp- 
tation to  adhere  to  the  truth.  If  this  be  a  corrcA  report  ofMr, 
Fox's  fpeech,  the  licenila  mentttndi  was  never  cxcrcifed  to  a  gicat- 
er  extent,  as  onr  readers  will  acknowledge,  when  they  Ihall  havo 
read  fome  of  the  aflertions  which  we  ihall  extrafl  from  the  immphlet 
before  us. 

After  an  appropriate  eiilogy  upon  hmfrlf,  (after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  £r(kine,  who  was  pr^fcnt^  and  applauded  him,)  in  ivhich  he 
obferved,  that  he  was  **  an  honed  man.**  (an  ob!ervatlon  which, 
of  coarfe,  he  deemed  neceffdryj  and  had  followed  '•  a  fyftcro,  juH, 
liberal,  and  comprehenlive/'  he  told  his  friends  that  be  could  not 
have  fecnred  "  the  approbation  of  his  country,"  (a  Whig's  cmmir)-^ 
it  feems,  is  his  club  J  "  unlcls  he  bad  formed  his  condnd  upon  ge- 
neral principles  applicable  to  all  times."   Certainly  no  one,  who  has 
the  leall  acquaintance  with  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Fo<  can  dcny,^ 
that  his  principles  are  applicable,  not  only  to  nil  times,  but  to  all 
quefhons,  and  to  both  fides  of  avery  queftion  ;  for  there  is  fcarcely 
any  one  grand  political  queliion  which  has  been  brought  into  dif- 
cuflion  within  the  lad  five  and  twenty  ycars^  in  which  Mr.  Fo<  h;is 
not  decidedly  committed  himfelf  on  boib  Jides ;  as  for  inllance,  the 
quedion  of  Parliamentary  rcprefentation,  on  which  he  has  at  one  - 
thne  maintained,  that  the  fenfeof  the  nation  could  only  be  afcer- 
tained  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  and  at  another,  that  it  could  only 
be  colleded  out  of  Parliament;  at  one  time,  that  the  Nf embers  of 
the  Houle  of  Commona  were  bound  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their 
immediate  confiitueats  3  and,  at  another,  tliat  being  reprefentatives 
of  the  aggregate  body  of  the  people,  they  were  not  bound  to  obey 
the  inftra6Hons  of  particular  cledors,  but  to  confult  the  real  inie- 
reds  of  the  community  at  large.    Such  principles  may  be  tnily  faid 
to  be  comfnbenfive^  b  the  molt  exteuUve  fiignification  of  the 
term. 

Mr.  Fox  talks  of  "  rights  which  are  the  birth-right  of  man,  an- 
tecedent totnee-abliihment  ofany  particular  form  of  government." 
Thefe  can  be  no  other  than  the  rights  of  Adam,  either  before  or 
after  his  fall,  when  he  exercifed  abfolute  authority  over  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth ;  rights,  of  oourfe,  which  cannot  be  cujuycd . 
by  any  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  after  the  "  eiliOiirrti- 
ment  of  any  particular  form  of  government.*'    But  ihrfe  are  mere 
verba  €i  'voces  f  for  Mr.  Fox  evidently  ailudod  to  man's  7  oiii^J 
rights,  becaufe  he  immediately  afterwards  rcfex:s  to  the  aiVcrllon  uf^ 
fsch  rights  by  tbe  Anoericans  in  the  lait  war.     This,  however,  is* 
declamato7   laot^  mcKcly  calculated  £0^  (he.  ^ur^a^e  of  itiocpiioii, 

for' 
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for  Mr."  F.  maft  know.  Uiat  no  man  can  have  anypuliticij  righu 
bitittcbas   rciultfrom  poliiical  c.fiablitbmcnt^  ;  .in  otlier  wortl.% 
luch  as  arc  fecured  to  hiii  by  the  laws  of  bis  country,  wbich  con- 
iVttute  at  once  the  fource  ana  the  Ihcmiiy  of  all  political  risbts.  But 
this  interpretation  wiil  not  bear  Mr.  Vox  out  in  Lis  argUiUcnr, 
>rbicb,  taken  in  its  only  obvious  fenle,  affirms  the  right  in  qucltiou. 
iobc  the  right  of  oppoHug  the  laus,  the  rioht  dfrLhclJion',yiit  how 
ftich  ri^^bl  could   cxit^  •*  antecedent  to  any   particular  tona   of 
government,"  it  is  not  Very  eaiy  to  c**ncci\T.,  fince,  without  a  govern- 
ment of  fame  fort  or  other,  tliere  would  be  neither  motive  to  rebel, 
|K>r  objeft  of  rebellion.     No  mMtlcrj  Whig  uraiors  are  not  to  be. 
ilopped  by  the  obi^aclcs  which  common  fcnfe  or  common  honelly 
Interpofcs  to  the  withes  or  dellgns  of  common  rhenj  and  this  rho-. 
^Jomontade  fcrved,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe,  as  a  preface  to  ihe de- 
claration that  he,  Mr.  Fox,  "  did  not   hefirate   to  declare  in  Par- 
liament iufavduro/JmoLa,  and  his  willies  for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  . 
men  who  were  i\\i:i\jiigmali^cd  ai  rcbch  /"    VClxo  were  woijiigma" , 
thud,  Mr.  Fo<,  but  who  were  declared  by  our  SovcrcigJi  and  his  Par- 
liament to  be  rebels,  and  who  were  notorioufty  in  a  ibie  of  open 
nsbcliian  ai  the  time  ?    And  was  this  declaration  of  protediou  and 
cncoa  agcment  oftcbc.'s  to  be  made  with  impunity  ?     Nothing  was 
ft)  difgracefal  to  the   adminirtration  of  Lord  North,  as  the  tolera- 
tion of  this  abufe  and  profligacy,  which  nearly  amounted  to  trealon. 
and  the  foi"bear;^r;cc  to  iinpeach  tlw  man  wbo  dartd  to  utter  fuch . 

langtiagc 

1  he  war  which  w^as  entered  into  for  the  purpofe  of  punifliing  . 
thcfe  rebels,  and  for  reftonng  tbcm  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  duty  to  their 
fovereign,  Mr,  Fox  affcrth  to  have  been  only  a  war  "  to  gratify . 
that  party  which  exifted  then,  andexijh  now  In  this  couniiy  3  a  party 
that  hates  libeity,  and  would  employ  the  arms  of  this  nation  to  fuj)- 
pvcf*  h  wherever  it  has  dil^ufed  its  blelUugs  or  endeavours  to  extend 
its  influence;! !  I" — As  we  are  neither  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  as  might. probably  be  the  cafe  with  MV.  Fox's  Whig  friends, 
nor  have    yet  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  we  can    very  well 
recolfcd  what  \\y<M/iarty  Was  '-ji^bicb  ejfi/hdjben,  and  t^'hat  lhat/jr(y 
is  which  t:^r7jh  nou>  in  ibis  county.    The  lirll  was  the  party  which 
miipofed    Lord  North's  adminill  atioB,  and  fupported  the  Ame-    . 
^cjnwar;  the  b ft,  the  parry' which  compofed' Mr.  PiltVadroir 
nit\ration,  and  fupported  t  c  pi  efent  war.     Now  at  the  hpad  pf  ^his 
Lirt  party  arc  many  of  tho'c  nien  ^vl;o  a6ted  with  Mr.  Fox  in  o^por 
Jition  to  the  miniliry  of  that  day,  and  who,  according  to  his  own 
acknowledt^Tient,  were  as  great  friends  to  liberty  as  himfclf.  while 
very  few  of  the  former  party  have  been  in  power  fmce  the  pre- 
fen^war;  au'd  that  party,  it  niult  never  be  fcirgotten,  tbdt  bated  l.^, 
i^rfy.vfws  the  very  p^riy  with  which  he  i^ifter wards  i.Vf/Aj/Ik.*/ and 

Wepafs  rtver  the  ftale  tricks  ofalTcrtitigthatthe  war  Is  carried  oi\  for . 
the  folc  purpofe  of  rettoringtlie  Houfe  of  Hourbon,  In  defianct- of  truth,- 
and  in  contradiiftton  to  the  iTK>iri>.lemn  aiid  repeated  declaration^, 
of  his  Maiclty^s-Miiiifl»irs'in-both  Houlesoi  farliamenf  ^  of  ixifiiHng 
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that  A's  country  has  "  neither  interefi  norjujfkc'  in  the  contefl;  and  of 
irtiputtng  t  c  high  price  of  provifioiw,  and  eery  other  poflibleevil, 
to  the  cncTcafe  oi"  the  cixuldting  meiihim,  and  that  to  the  w'ar.  Thc'« 
paltry  manoeuvres  of  fa^ion  arc  be!>cath  Mr.  Fox  j  he  fliould  leave 
them  to  Cit  xen  Waiihitian,  and  other  Whig^  of  interior  note,  and 
connne  hi  rfclf  to  the  highvr  and  bolder  ft  ght«J  of  Whiggifm,  ftic'h 
as  ihofe  whidi  remain  to  be  noticed.  Adverting  to  the  Frith  He- 
belUon,  and  the  means  taken  for  its  fu"pfeflion,  he  tells  us;  **  From 
what  has  happened  in '  a  neighbouring  countrjs  it  appears  It  )l 
mort  clearly,  that  there  Is  a  fixed  and  fyftt*matic  plan  for  deprefling 
thecauleof  liberty,  and  enflaving  the  ])eopIe.'' — Anglice,  forcrnfh- 
ing  rebellion,  and  compell  ngfubjc6ts  to  obey  the  laws.  *'  Tumnhs 
^vere  exnted  by  the  toott  unjurtifiablc  meijfnres,  and  afterwards  wcr« 
quelled  by  means  of  the  mofi  dreadful  atrochies.  Villages  \X'ere  fet 
on  fire ;  toilufc,  in  itsmoft  horrid  forms,  was  em;loyed  to  gai» 
difcoveries,  and  mHitary  power  was  freed  of  a  I!  controiil  from  civil 
authority/'  Weflioold  have  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Fox  was  here  draw- 
ing an  accurate  pi^lure  of  the  French  JflepubUc,  had  not  Ireland 
been  fyecincally  mentioned  in  the  next  line.  He  would  not  dare 
to  utter  fach  atrociou*  falDioods,  to  pronounce  fo  grot's  a  libel  on 
the  ioyal  protcfbots  o^  Ireland,  in  his  feat  in  the  Houfe,  where  her 
l-vouldnow  meet  with  men,  who,  having  a  perfonal  knowledge  oi 
?ill  the  iacis  of  the  Ucbelli  n,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  pafs  fo  i'can- 
dalousan  impofilion  on  the  public  nnanfwered  nor  unex.  ofed.  It* 
one  thing  only  is  Mr.  Fo>c  confident  ^  in  his  unform  lupport  of  ire- 
beiiirn.  Hefupported  the  American  'ebeh,  he  hasfupported  the 
French  rebels,  and  he  has  fapport  d  th.;  Iriih  rebels — i  ut  to  p  o- 
ceed.  '*  I  muft  fay,  that  in  cv^^^y  country,  the  hptimaie  Jovercign 
is  ibe/:co/il€'j  and  that  only  in  proport  tni  as  governraentb  are  the 
genuine  repre tentative^  of  that  fovereign  they  ^vt  legitimate*^  Aa 
this  neither  is,  nor  vofTibly  can  be,  the  cafj  in  any  monarchy,  how- 
ever limited  or  modified,  or  indeed  in  any  conceivable  rtate  but  a 
perfei!^  democracy,  which  never  diil  nor  nev.r  can  cvift,  it  follows 
<)F  neceflity,  that  our  gracious  Monarch  is  not  the  kgitimafe  fove- 
reign  of  thele  realms.  This  is  fome thing  inorc  than  fadion,  it 
borders  fo  clofely  upon  treafon,  that  had  it  been  uttered  by  another, 
and  Mr,  Fox  had  been  in  power,  he  would,  we  are  p  -rfuadcd, 
have  made  it  th«  fubjed  of  an  im/,cacbment.  If  fnch  indeed  were 
tr^e  genuine  Wiiig  creed,  as  Mr.  Fox  ir.aintains,  if  fuch,  indeed, 
were  '•  the  Wl  ig  principles."  as  he  alltrta,  "  which  brought  about 
the  Revolution  of  lS88,  und  w!  ich  alone  rouldjaft'fv  it,"  it  would 
be  a  nccelfary  and  inevitable  conlcquence,  that  ilb'igs  and  Rebels, 
.  Jicvo'ution  and  HtbeHion,  ara  fynoniraous  lerrr^s.  But,  as  we  ihould 
loo<  in  vain,  we  (onceivfc,  for  any  fuih  principles  as  thele  in  the 
public  proceed  ng«  of  tr  at  priod>  we  mut  follow  Mr.  Fox  up  to 
his  conclufion,  that  '*  the  Revolution  of  l68S  could  not  be  julli- 
ficd.*'  We  leave  bis  partizans  of  the  Whig  Club  to  extricate  hiin 
from  this  pi ti-^ble  dilemma. 

As  a  good  thing  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  orator  again 
brinfft  forwatd  his  political  cre^d,  at  t^ie  concluiion  of  his  fpeech.*' 

•'llhall 
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'*  I  iliall  srertbainuin  thattbe  baiis  of  all  ccmfiiturioTM  is  the  $ot%^ 
KKTGK IX  nf  THE  pEoYLR ;  and  that  from  tb«  people  ahm^  Kin^» 
Parliaments,  Judges,  and  MagiAmtes,  derive  4ii  (heir  authority."!?! 

.  If  this  Whig  leader  and  his  Whig  aflbciafles  ever  vent  to  Gburdf, 
they  would  tliere  acquire^  from  the  regular  fervtdc  of  tke  fabbath, 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  their  King  bjr  learning  **%ubqfii  mixiificr 
lie  is*'  and  ''  who/e  authoritj-  he,  has."  They  would  be  taught 
alfo,  that  it  is  an  old  trick  of  the  Devil  to  ten^t  mea  to  diftnift 
God,  and  place  his  trail  in  tb$psopk*  But  this,  perhaps,  is  too  mudt 
to  expert  from  them.  Soaije  otlnsr  lA^aiis  tlierefore  flmuki  be  tt* 
fi>rted  to  for  prodauog  a  renunciatioo,  or  r«tbcr  to  prevent  the 
fULiblicatioa^  of  do-'rinea,  of  which  it  is  difficuk  to  fay  whether  im« 
piety  or  folly  be  the  leading  efaara6(eriAie. — The  oewljr  created 
fvcre}gntytfJuby^zn^fuhiiiil*n4i/fmHWg^^  has  fomethtng  £> 
truly  prepoi^er<^UB  in  it«  that«  were  it  not  for  the  habits  of  mO&tK^ 
dinntion  which  it  is  calculated,  and.  genenllj«  inUndedUx  «dooi»« 
rage,  it  might  faff  )y  be  left  for  the  arauftmtPt  of  fnckliog  Whigs, 
The  Cbiff  Magijraie  tfih*  dty  $f  Lo/tdanr^tknn^  to  £aj^-W9B 
'prefent  at  this  meetings  and  eiiprefsly  fan^ioned  all  the  pnncipto 
and  declarations  of  Mr.  Fox.  To  fay  that  Mr.  &Jtinc  was  diere, 
is  to  fay  that  he  fpoke,  and  about  himjtlf.  But  he  did  more*  for^ 
mvaWedidtuI  he  lolb  himfelf  for  a  moment^  in  the  extravagant 
aunpHments  which  he  laTiflied  on  bis  /tcond-fsf^  Mr.  Fox. — He 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag»  however,  by  admitting  tl;at  the  objed  of 
the  Whigs  was— ^a  roup  thedofuuuu  energm  of  an  infiif^d  piople  ; 
a  phrafe  which,  we  fufpe^t,  he  pilfered  from  the  debfttes  of  the 
French  Convention,  after  the  lOth  of  Auguft,  l792.-*-l^e  pledged 
Iilmielf  for  the  Jincet'tty  of  the  Firft  Confol  in  his  offers  of  peace  \ — 
and  obft-rvcd  that  Mr.  Fox  had  "retired  from  public  labours  to  iht 
ripofc  of  domefiic  life,** — Who  that  heard  or  read  this  account  of  the 
^^!c]uft;  of  St.  Ann's  Hill,  would  not  fuppofe  that  he  had  a^ually 
retired  to  enjoy  the  otium  cuntdfgniiaie,  the  fruits  of  a  well»fpent 
life,  an  honourable  in  deepen  ^encc;»  and  the  focial  converfe  of  a  vii*-* 
tnous  wife  and  an  amiable  family^ — And  who  will  not  reprobate 
this  hypocritical  cant,  that  knows,  that  this  leader  of  the  Whiga 
has  bai'ely  deferted  his  parliamentary  duty,  folely  becaufe  bis  voice 
has  not  prevailed  in  the  haufe^  and  hts  opinions  have  not  beeft 
adopted  by  the  raUnet  ^ — :and  that  he  now  fubfifts  on  the.produice 
of  an  eleemoC'uary  eonuibution,  in  the  couftant  coramiilton  of 
fin,  without  the  cxcufe  of  youth  or  the  tejnpution  of  pal£on« 
furrounded  by  the  partuejr  of  hia  illicit  amoui:s,  and  ji  fporioua 
offspring  I— 

After  reading  this  pamplet,  every  man  xbtsR  implicitly  fubfcrtbe 
to  the  judice  of  Mr.  Fox's  aflertion  that .''.  dreadful  encvoaciunenta 
have  biecu  made  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,"  and  th»r  **  now  thd 
n^ott  (lavifh  and  intolerable  filence  is  impeded!"  Our  readers,  we 
apprehend,  wiil  readily  acknowledge  that  the  pamphlet  require^ 
j^nrticular  notice;  and  that  bad  we  paifed  it.  over  without  fuch 
n(y(ice,  we  llioulU  have  been  ^ailtj  of  a  fliameful  breadi  of  .dutj* 

'£ut  the  Montby  Rc-jie-ixiers  fccm  to  entertain  a  dltfereiit  idea  of  the 
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^tbjefk  of  crittcirm  aSd  the  datics  of  a  critic.  In  their  Number  fc^ 
November  laft*  they  gave  a  rtvmv  of  Oie  pamphlet,  which  we 
ihall  extra^k  in  tolo, 

"  With  ^fiiottg  ofdj^etraibtg  minii,  Mr.  Fox  here  reviews  the 
circumftaoces  of  the  war  -,  makes  an  open  and  nndiOinguiihed 
avowal  of  hk  political  principles }  and  declares,  that,  in  his  opi^ 
nioD,  the  war  is  the  Arinct^al  caufit  of  the  high  price  of  provifions," 

Wehavetaught  thefe  reviewers  the /<?/i^^  of  caution,  at  leaft; 
tkey  were  aware  any  thing  they  might  fay  on  this  hopefu)  publica^ 
tioa»  would  4iot  elude. our  vigilance,  nor  efcape  our  aniniadver. 
i&ons  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have- forborne  to  commit  them  lei  ves  oq 
.the  fubjed,  and  are  contented  to  give  an  indtred  ftimulus  to  the 
circulation  ot  the  mifchief,  by  ftaiing  it  to  be  the  produ6tion  oii 
^i^Ji'unf^OMdjiinitratmg  nund.  If  this  be  accepted  by  /i>Wr  readers, 
.for  stitmfm,  we  ihall  only  congratulate  thtm  on  having  readers  to 
licde  fa&idJQOSy  aadib  eafily  fatisfied* 


The  D'tjfufion  rf  Divine  Ttutb.  A  Serm-sn,  fre etched  before  the  Re- 
h^mu  Tradi  Soaiety,  on  the  Lortts  Day,  May  19.  1800,  and  piS- 
lybedai  tbe.r  Requefi.  By  David  Bogue.  Svo.  6d,  Williams. 
London.     1800. 

A  '^ermon  freaeted  in  ike  Cbapel  of  Hanover  Square,  Nt^vcajile,  fir 
the  Suffori  of  the  New  College,  ManL-hr/hr,  By  William  Turucf. 
Svo.     Is.     Johnfon.     lA)ndon.     1800. 

DIVINITY  being  my  profeflion,  I  turn  with  peculiar  ir.» 
tercil  to  that  part  pf  a  Review,  which  gives  u^,  under  the 
Lead  of  religion,  fome  account  of  the  Jingle  Jcrmnni  of  the  day.  i 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  department  of  the  Cniicai 
IL>view  for  Xo-vcmter  \'Ai\.  It  commences  wifh  a  pair  of  crtiiqucs 
on  fermons  by  authors  who  ftile  theiulelves,  the  one  Da-vifl  Bvgue, 
the  other  JfV'iam  Turner.  No  title  of  liev,  precedes  the  naoac  of 
cither,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  any  Jegne  which  follows.  Tii«r 
dilcourfea,  however,  are  fo  cjccellent  in  the  eyes  of  Critical  He* 
licwcrsy  that  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  Jive  lines  are  occupied  by 
their  prail'es,  and  the  extrads  which  have  been  drawn  fron»  cbcm. 
l*be  two  next  icrraons  are  publications  of  clergymen  t>f  the  Church 
«f  England.  But^  though  it  is  acknowledged  of  the  one,  that/iv 
Jungtiage  is  chafie,  the  fentimenis  kheral,  the  arrangejnent  nctit  and 
luminous  ^  niid  though  it  is  predicated  of  the  oth  r,  iliiit  it  is  a.  djfi 
courfe  elegantly  'jjritten,  and  the  crgrtmcnt  nvell  fa^fort'd  \  yet  are  we 
indulged  with  no  extrai^  from  either,  and  Un  folitary  lines  contain 
all  thy  notice  which  can  be  afforded  to  both.  Such  didindion  and 
preference  being  given  to  the  two  preachers  'wiibout  degrees^  and 
(if  we  may  judge  from  theil"  ftlle  and  title)  wtbout  ordinafwn  alfo, 
our  curiolitv  is  naturally  excited  to  knpw  who  they  arc,  andt»f 
what  their  faperior  excellence  conlifts.  The  firlt,  it  feems,  is  wc^l 
kfiown  for  biratttichmsnt  to  tie  mij/ltmnry  preachers  who  attempted  to 

eilabhih 
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eflabtiih  themfelTcsin  the  Friendly  libinds ;  aSd,  if  report  err  nM; 
was  at  one  tinie  on  the  point  of  dJftriingr  bis  own  exteniive  and  re^ 
pttahle  c(m^regati'n  at  Gofport,  and  uniting  himfeif  with  them.  The 
other  fweHs  his  difcoarfe  with  a  liberal  hiitory  of  nonrconfotmity  ; 
«nd  hisobjedt  is  to  promote  the;  caufe  of  a  religious  expiring  femnary 
cf  nonconfirmtfis.     Par  nobile  fratrum. 

iVith  refpeft  to  do^rine,  the  former  of  ihefe  preachers  is  parti- 
cularly imprclfive  to  the  Critical  lievitwers,  bccaufe  he  laughs  at 
the  progrels  of  atheifm,  ikme,  fays  he,  are  dreoiifully  afraid  of  Of- 
fidelity.  The  alarm  has  far  exceeded  real  ty.  In  contbruiity  to  this 
ientimenty  while  his  colleague  IViUiam  Turner  uniockily  complains 
(fkcb  harmony  is  in  diffenting  fouls  I)  of  the  diluge  4/*  ivfideliiy, 
David  Bogue  maintains  that  there  never  was  a  country  where  orte 
tenth  fart  of  the  people  iveie  Atbei/ks,  Such  do^rine,  Mr.  Editof, 
could  not  fail  to  pleafe  critics,  who  wiih  us  to  coniider  jacobins  as 
mere  phantoms  oi  the  minilterlal  brain.  The  latter,  1  have  al« 
ready  noticed,  it  is  their  plan  non  cndendo  corroborare  \  and  the  former 
they  well  know  to  be  charadcrs  {o  ftridly  and  infeparably  allied 
vMx  jacobins^  that  it  may  be  jut^ly  difputed  whether  they  are  not  al* 
ways  one  and  the  fame*  I'hey,  therefore,  who  queilion  the  ex.- 
idence  of  the  one,  will  nattj rally  plead  for  the  non-exidence  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  doubts,  which  the  Critical  Reviewers  have  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Reid's  Hif'  and  Diffhlution  of  the  Infidel  Societies ;  oa 
which  they  remark,  our  readers  bad  no  idea  that  injidelity  had  betnfg 
crganifed  in  this  vietropol  Sp  Hut,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  writers,  who 
betray  fucb  a  determined  difpolUion  to  be  fcepticai,*  themfelves  a 
llrong  proof  that  iTijidtlity  really  does  exitl  ?  Nemo  refienic  fuit 
turptjimus :  the  progrcfs  to  depravity  of  every  kind  is  gradual.  The 
lalt  thing  a. man  difbelieves  is  the  truth  of  revelation.  He  begins 
iirft  to  be  an  infidel  in  matters  of  lefs  moment.  He  perhaps  doubts 
of  the  exiftence  of  Troy:  he  fancies,  with  the  Jefuit  Hardouin, 
that  the  works  of  the  ancient  profane  and  eccleiiaitical  writers  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  mere  forgeries.  If  a  piiilofopher,  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  exiftencc  of  matter  \  if  a  politician,  he  difcredits 
every  report  of  confpiracy,  and  will  not  allow  that  any  roan  cap 
have  had  wicked  designs,  who  has  been  difmiifed  from  the  bar 
without  being  found  guilty.  So  far  have  (he  Critical  Reviewers  c.r- 
tahily  advanced  into  infidelity,  that  they  venture,  in  the  face  of 
'  pofitive  evidence,  to  deny  what  nothing  but  oailar  demonftration 
can  make  more  certain.  Men,  endued  witli  fuch  a  difpoiition  of 
mind,  are  much  nearer  than  they  imagine  to  complete  and  perfed 
infidelity.  i\&  who  doubts,  like  J  hn  Hardouin,  the  veracity  of 
Homer,  will  foon  difpute  the  truth  of  Mofcsj  and  disbelief  iu 
Mofes  will  be  naturally  followed  by  fufpicion  of  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
cred  writers.     So  again,  he  who  can  difpute  the  exiftenceof  m^/Z^r, 

*  The  Criticnl  Reviewers  are  very  inconfiftent.  In  their  Re- 
view for  December,  p.  462,  they  admit  that  infidelity  is  btcjjatttl/ 
endeavouring  to  undtvmine  tec  huly  irutbs  (f  cur  nli^wn, 

*  •  will 
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■win  (bon  explode  every  idea  of  ffirit  j-  and,  being  blind ,  to  *uifihU 
€fft&y  he  cannot  be  long  cxpeftcd  to'  admit  of  an  invifihle  caufe, 
in  the  fame  manner,  they  who  ftill  maintain  the  innocence  of 
Certain  « neon  vifted  members  of  the  Correfpondiug  Society}  and 
who,  till  he  confcfled  his  gu'lt,  were  infidels  as  to  the  atrocious 
defigns  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  his  aflociates ;  they  who  de- 
clare jacobins  and  infidels  to  be  airy  nothing,  to  which  timidity  and 
alarm  have  given  a  heal  habitation  and  a  name,  are  not  far  fron;  dif- 
pneing  theexiftence  of  more  an^ft  perfonages,  angels,  archangels,] 
and (3l  the  company  of  heaven.     For  it  ii  an  argument,  which  has' 
been  applied  with  wonderful  force  by  the  author  of  our  falvation, 
that  if  we  believe  not  earthly  things  of  which  we  are  told,  when  the 
evidence  is  fufiicient  and  the  veracity  of  the  reporter  unimpeach- 
able 3  it  is  impoifible  that  we  can  htWtve  heavenly  things,  be  the 
announcer  of  them  whom  he  may.    Religious  yj^iVA  is  the  evidenced 
of  things  not  feen*,  which,  of  conrfe,  cannot  long  dwell  in  a  bofom 
already  difpofed  to  doubt  of  things  that  arefeen,  however  they  may 
betcilified. 

■  The  doArine  of  the  fecond  of  thcfe  preachers,  namely,  Wiiriam 
Turner,  \»  equally  well  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  Critical  Re-* 
viewers.    He  addrefles  his  auditors  as  frotejtant  Dtjftmters  5  and  pro-  * 
pofes,  in  layinjg  down  the  plan  of  his  fermon  (yes,  Mr.  Editor,  the 

eanr  of  \m  fermon)  to  give  a  fliort  hijlory  of  the  EngUfb  non-coiformijis. 
is  profelTed  obj^6^  is  to  encourage  a  due  fupply  of  fuhlic  infru^ors, 
icftonofiafs  at  leaft  of  thefe  mm-conformijls,  the  clafs  of  the  defundt 
academ3Pat  Warrington.    Iti  profecuting  this  edifying  fubje6l^  the 
author  feelingly  laments,  that  it  ihould  have  fuited  the  policy  of 
the  eknl  power,  io  adopt  the  Chrifiian  profej/ion'  as  an  engine  of  fate. 
He  iofinuatea  that  it  has  been  made  a  convenient  handle  tofervepo- 
iiticai  fiuTpofes,  even  in  our  own  country  :  but  he  forbears  to  men- 
tion, that  the  Dtffenfers  of  the  fevetjteenth  century  were,  of  all 
Chrifiians,  the  mofl  notorious^  in  making  it  an  engine  of  fate  and 
a  handle  for  poheical purpojes.     From  the  time  when  it  became  an 
engine  of  ^it,  the  author  affirms  that  the  great  apofiacv  began; 
that  ibefpthi  and. principles  of  the  Go/pel zuere  gradually  adulterated; 
that  its  teachers  degenerated  into  worldly-^nindrd  priefis,  caballing  and 
intrigidng  for  power ;  and  that  fbe  people  at  large  grew  every  day  more 
igmraai  and  corruft*    Such  the  author  would  have  his  audience  un- 
derftettd  to  be  the  naturial  cenfeqnence  of  ecclefiaftlcal  eltablifh- 
mentoy  and  the  uncontroulable  refblt  of  the  union  of  ehurch'  and 
&te.  "  We  may,  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  with  greater  juftice  attribute 
foch  evils,  to  that  inordinate  luft  of  diifention,  which  poured  in  ' 
VpOD  ii»  at  tlie  refonnation.^    Men  were  not  contented  with  mo- 
derate nbd  mtionai  refe>nii ;' but,  Hke  the  political   innovators  of.| 
FnuieQ,'^tiy  were  forrejeftihg  whatever  had  the  Highteft  favour  * 
of  th«  ancient  regime,«wbether  good  or  bad.    The  vuifdom  as  well 
as-thej^^/^of  p#pacy,  Ah^Jbuftd  do^rines  as  well  as  the  errors  of  the 
chnrch  of  Rotn^trere'by  feme  hot-headed  zealofi  impugned  and 
condemned  -,  aHfUie  "^ttf  garment f-'tyf  the  priedhood,  the  very  oma^ 
mints  oli4h#i]%perfiMis-ftnd  Ibeir  places  of  wor/hip,  became  heterodox* 
ii0.  ixsil,  voi..«vui.  P  Froedjott 
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Freedom  of  totiuaJv^ifioD  created  licentioofiieiji  of  ofihiioii;  niA 

one  fed  was  followed  by  anotlier,  uoUl  ChnB&anliy  inflead  ol^ 

being  the  bood  of  peace  and,  uniooj  feemed  to  beihe  very  apple 

of  contention,  about  which  (to  ofe  Dr.  Aikin's  expieflioo)  men  mjerg 

tnade  to  £fir.    Hence  has  originated  that  mtxture  of  capable  and 

incapably  preachers  among  Q8»  by  which  the/^irii  and  frinciples  tf 

the  Goffel  have  been  adulterated.    Fram  the  fame  caufe  fprung  alio 

that  union  of  politics  and  religion,  whkh  baa  fet  the  pulpits  of 

DifTenters  in  battle  array  againft  the  pulpits  of  the  dftabliihed 

church.    Preachers  of  this  defcription  lunrealwmys  a  view  to  the. 

overthrow   of  the  dmrcb  of  EngUnd;  thqr  are  warldfy-mindti 

emmgb  to  long  for  a  iecond  tafte  ot  thofii  good  thiopy  that  fWeee 

prey,  that  palatable  thievery,  from  which  tb^  wvre  obliged  tx^ 

recede  fo  relu^ntlv  in  the  days  of  Yore.    Their  affcftions  are  ifet 

on  thbgs  helpw'j  tney  wiih  to  revenge  that  privation  which  tbey 

bave  never  forgiven ;  and  hence  comes  cahallmg  aad  mingmng  fir 

power,    A  natural  oonfeqoeaoe  of  the  oppofition  thus  conmintly 

made  lo  the  dodrlnes  of  the  eflabliflied  church ;  a  natond  confe- 

^uence  of  ichiih^  crgauiied  in  ten  thouiaod  ihapes,  and  xmaified 

•  into  dKHndions  that  are  nnmberlcf^Js,  that'  the  fiofU  ai  large  grow 

€very  day  more  ignorant,  and,  as  they  grow  ignorant^  they  oeoome 

mruft.    Mabv  times.  Indeed,  we  fee  them  attending  ooovemtieles, 

wlvere,  from  the  manifeil  ignorance  of  the  preaehenb  ootUng  cati 

abaodoAt* 


be  learned:  and  if  they  abaodoa thele  for  meeliiig<*boaiea^  a 
higher  defcription,  they  enter  thoA  to  hiwr  of  the  hardibkia  and 
injuries  of  non-conmn^fis^  iufiead  of  the  fuSariagi  m  their 
Saviour. 

The  reformation  of  the  church  of  E^glaad,  WiUiaiii  Turacr  in- 
forms u^  was  at  firft  iittU  more  ihaei^  fofeij  m  me  Me^ii/i  de^. 
That  is,  it  did  not fpiing  fnddcniy  from ow«EttMat  to  the^dwr ; 
it  did  not  aifed  fwrity  which  wis  impolibu^  littd  predion  whi«h  , 
was  minutely  ridiculous*    It  did  not,  like  the  Puritaii,  nheadafc 
its  Saints  day ;  nor^like  the  philofibf^,  aboIUb  it^  UUt^    It . 
did  not,  like  the  puritan,  amiiilaie  its  form  «f  foifa,  but  awy«!? 
and  reform  it :  it  did  not«  like  the  phUofophcr,  oaitdirana  ka  wUg 
codedf  regulations  to  the  flames,  but  focb^^tf^onlj  aa  mfomiat^ 
ture  refle&ou  had  taught  it  to  exoMe*    May;  we  not  vesy  jotty 
fyj  of  fuch  conduct,  in  the  words  or  the  old  fong,  Oki  wiii  mm^ 
^Ir^/m^irrtf/fffi!  whU^inthe  wordsoCtheiame  fongyWeinaf      . 
ju^ly  ridicule  the  iiplemperati?  fpiftt  of  innovation  which  be)ang)i 
to  the  puritan  and  philtfopher,  by  CBclainMng  ^Ueraiim^  aiervtmt, 
Ob  wbat  ^ftHimhftd  alteratioH  / 

Speaking  ef/tf/r^/fforir  in  matters  qf  religion,  WillMm  Torver 
ndually  denies  that  the  Pope  has  « tide  to  it»  But  wl^  does  Ip  «dd> 
that  Mo  HAH  can  bav^ti^  fmaUtfi  rigU  «^  efmefff  fmyfamemmf 
av^  the  religiem  be^/or  fr^efim  rftbe  mtam^  (gf  mmitimif  9dc,  « 
^Mt^  Sailor,  the  blei&4  confequenocs  of  reptthlicanUbi  in  iwUgion. 
Itfi^cmSitbat  tqbealevelkrin  church,  lu^Qrally  dif|nfes.a  tttMi 
to  b^  a  leveller  in  Hate.  He  wh»  maintains  t|M  l^gtt  Iboufd  be 
no  bllbqps,  will  of  xouriib  ibortly  vote  ihf  «<ft  nf  iW  Ibnfe  n£ 

>        ^    Lo«4^ 
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iLof  ^  to  t>e  ttfelefi.  He  who  ackisowledges  no  ecde^JHcal  fnpremeC 
wHl  txNi  doubt  whether  there  be  occafioa  for  li  amlfttfreme.  And 
kere^  perhniif,  William  Turner  has  fartliihed  tis  with  the  means 
of  aceountiug  for  th^  nurtjrdoni  of  Charles  L  If  the  DiiTeDters^ 
i$ven  at  that  tiaie,  held  thsit  the  kidg  had  no  right  to  be  efleemed 
ih€  head  afibc  cbunb  ;  it  did  not  re4uire  any  yerf  great  ibetch  of 
tk>ili(uence  to  maintain  that  he  had  as  little  right  to  be  bead  of  th$ 

But  though  the  reformatio^  of  Harry  Villi  aQOoootHl  to  little 
more,  in  the  efUmatioo  of  William  Turner,  than  P4»#^  in  an  £agli/t 
dre/s,  he  allows  that  soUit  exalkta  traa/laims  qf  tii  Scriptures  vitri 
i^ada  in  Us  rtign }  'Vjbicb^  in  mOny  m/iai^es  (continued  oe)  ar^Jltr 
fr^m  hamng  hem  improved  upw^  ly  ipe  iub/kiutipn  of  Aat  wlncb\>$ 
tmoisfi.  This  fentiment could  aotfaif  toploaieCritiGtl  it9viewers» 
who  UM^e  to  fee  a  bolt  ihat  at  the  eibbltihmeot  Oar  pn;fent  trax^* 
flatiod  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Editor^  is  anl|y  offeufive  to  JMwMit^ 
beeaufe  it  was  executed  by  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England* 
Had  we  fiiU  retained  wt|at  was  called  the  Bifi>op's  bible,  which  was 
the  work  of  fourte^  Bifbt^M,  it  would  doubtlefs  have  been  a  verfloi) 
0ill  more  excepdonable.  Our  bible,  in  its  prefent  iono^  is  defpifed, 
by  DiflTeptors,  lor  the  rea^n  above  mentioned  |  and  dfo  bec^ufe  it 
wofcfltd  to/Mnu  the  Byiops*  ?erfioa  where  it  was.  worthy  of  being 
xoUow^V and-to ngect  the  fine fpua  puritanicalgidlcs c9  Geoeva* 
Nevertheleii^  ^  fiieh  means  was  a  tranilation  of  very  great  excel- 
lence  obMned.  I  aik  paidon  of  the  fludes  of  L^mrtk  and  New* 
comb,  ir^oi  Hving  forgi?ene£s  a£  Bianey  .ami  Wintle^  when  I 
a^Tec^  that  t  am  far  imm  being  perfuaded,  that  their  feveral  trali- 
jlations^  niutedj  would  be  premable  to  the  good  old  rerfion  whicli 
th^  hate  been  {6  ftudious  to  improve  j  and  which  they  have  uii« 
dou^teil]r  in  many  m^^ecta  illuiirated. 

.   Edward  yx«  meets  .witl^  more  mercy  than  his  father  from  the  pen 

of  William  if'ttraer,  for  having  m^i^fome  attends  to  fmplify  iim 

Jams  tfpubkc  tvi^sp.    The  firiipl\fiers  qf  puhAc  Hvmjbh  were* 

liQwe?er>.  obliged  to  fly  at  the  acceffioo  of  his  Rostan  jbathoUc 

fiAer ;  and  had  now  a^  opportunity  of  being  .^ra^l  wA  the  greaier 

JbapUatJi  of  the  worjiip  of  their  Proteftaat  brethren'  abroad.    Said 

Jmptieitjfi  at  Mary's  deai^^jvi^  wiflied  to  import  into  Bnglaod } 

and  V^em  defirous  A^  rimioe  tbe  forms:  of  their  o^mn-  obmzh  to  afiteUa^ 

Jumdard^    Others,  being  (xot  yet  chilidi^  enough  to  be  in  love  wit^ 

Jore^ps  f/mpTuaty^  reulned  <Ob1  ftocl^ng  propenfity  topopenr!) 

Iheir  predilectioo  to  the  cer^fftvmes  ^  Hf^menis  to  liil^iob  they  had 

tpA^s^cuftpmed*..   Aod£N«ibeth'{a  filly  ^uee^*  not  to  love  the 

Jmplifien)  warmly  fided  witK  the  latter  ftirtv,    Ycs^J&e.bad  bee 

/aikff*s/pirit^^e^emtrdfediba  Hfery  fn^eneusfiebaiefe^d-:  ft>e  ap^ 

fa^Jj^^A  hod)^  jfmen,  ^Bmwrefi  emeniplatyitn  ibew  eestdu&t  aste 

4W$Snfrim^  their  iffi  fcmpulotu  (that  is,  Xtbfonp^fiei)  nekMours,  Aei 

/epgeUation  of  Piriians.    Wil^an^  Turner  is  rigbl.    Queen  Be6 

iated  a  I^cg^Mim^    She  (ayeii^y  reprovid  an  Oaibrd  doctor,  pnb» 

li^Uy*  %>  being foftre^la^.    To  l^r  avei&ai^  fiomr  Puritans^  ^m 

«rer  perhaps  to',afcribe  that  freedom  in  her  conduct^  which  codd 

f2  pmoqpt 
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prompt  her  to  he  ai  a  play  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  tbt.  h^d  9b^ 
fented  hetfelf  from  the  fermon  in  the  nufming.  That  fhe  had  good 
reajon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  Paritans,  William  Tamer  himfdf 
has  accidentally  informed  us,  when  he  fays,  that  the  Paritans  had 
KATU  RALLY  proceeded  from  indulging  a  greater  freedom  of  enquiry  on 
TeUgiousfubjeds,  to  form  at  thejame  time  mo&b  enlarged  notions 
OF  CIVIL  LiBBETT^  In  fact,  Mr.  Bditor,  they  mixed  politics 
iKrxih  religica,  like  their  defceodants  of  the  prefent  day ;  and  this 
conduct  WiUiam  Turner  allows  to  have  been  natural,  I  tooSt 
heartily  maintain  the  fame^  and  plead  that  he  has  confinned  my 
pofition,  that  a  republican  in  church  becomes  of  conrfe  a  republican 
inflate.  When  David  Hume  aiferta  that  the  fpcnrk  of  liberty  ^as 
hndled,  and  preferved  by  ihe  Puritans  {a  fed  Hvbofe  princifles  appear 
to  b'lmfo^frivohms  and  their  habits  fo  ridiculous)  he  acknowledges  (and 
kfs  Scottish  tcftimony)  that  they  ever  had  a  wi(h  Xofmplify  us  hi 
flate  as  well  as  itf  church  r  when,  however,  that  author  maintains, 
that  to  the  Pnritanj  ^xfe  owe  the  Hvhole  freedom  of  our  conflitution,  I 
am  of  William  Turner's  opinion  that  he  pays  them  a  very  overflrcnned 
compliment.  As  well  may  we  attribute  to  the  Whig  Club,  to  the 
Correfponding  Society,  or  to  the  minority  of  a  certain  legiilativ^ 
aBembly^  our  prefent  independence.  That  they  have  negatrvefy 
•  prefcrved  us,  I  grant  5  for  they  have  not  fuffered  the  true  patriot 
to  deep  at  his  pod.  But  if  we  have  hitherto  been  admirably  piloted, 
and  if  our  vejffel  is  yet  water-tight,  and  may  bid  defiance  to  the  tem» 
pefl  that  impends,  the  chief  merit  is  due  to  the  (kill  of  our  PaSmtri, 
Not  a  tittle  of  it  can  belong  to  thofe,  who  have  wifhed  only  to  rutr 
MS  aground,  and  to  turn  us  from  the  right  courfe,  by  for  ever  ihonting 
breakers-a-head )  though  their  officious  impertinence  has  fcTvtd  to 
^omote  a  good  look  out,  and  prevented  us  from  btmgJbip'wrerieJ 
through  fupinenefs. 

The  Puritan's  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Turner  informs 
us,  were  the  anceflors  of  the  prefent  Britiili  non-conformifts.  At 
that  time,  he  tells  us,  thty  dijfered  in  fdrm  rather  than  in  fuhflance 
from  their  epifcopal  brethren — thy  wiJheJ  rather  to  simflipy  the  puh^ 
lie  worjbip  of  the  church,  and  to  form  its  government  on  a  more  popular 
and  EauAL  plan,  than  to  alter  the  do&rincs  held  forth  in  its  articles. 
I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  no  jufl  picture  of  their  defcendants. 
They  feem  now  to  dirffer  from  us  more  in  fuhflance  than  in  form', 
and  fuch  is  their  zeal  to  flmphfy  us,  that  they  wifh  for  apian  more 
popular  titid  equal  in  our  civil  as  well  as  in  our  tccleflaflical  depart- 
ments. Nor  would  they  be  content  with  an  alteration  of^  our 
articlts,  but  they  would  requtre  us  to  flfnpJify  evert  our  creeds 
and  our  liturgy,  to  make  them'  dtgeflible  by  the  cold  Puritan 
fiomach. 

B^^MALrtligiouiUberty^  continues  Williara  Turner,  hadnotytt 
cnMrged  from  ilu  darknefs  of  corrupted  Chriflianlty.  If,  Sir,  all 
yiho  oppofe  Puritans,  are  to  be  conlid^ttd  as  buried  in  the  darknefi 
«/  corrupted  Chrifltanity,  there  never  cati  exift  equal  rdigitms  liSerty 
under  a  Puritin  government.  Indeed  the  author  is  dindid  enough 
to  allow,  >thafeiAc  Fwritans^  when  in  fawn^-  were  equally  flrangm 
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to  ihtjuft  principles  of  toleratiQn^  with  thofe  whom  they  had  fup- 
planted.  If  a  Dijenter  acktiowledge  them  to  have  been  at  lea  ft 
f^ually^  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  they  were  more  than 
equally^  jtrangtrs  to  toleraiion^ 

The  ufurper  Cromwdl  is  next  appealed  to,  by  William  Turner, 
for  his  enlarged  notions-^cj  religious  liberty »  I  agree  with  him  th#t 
diver's  is  curious  authority ;  and  it  is  equally  curious,  that  a  writer 
who  qucftions  the  popt's  and  the  Aiw^'j  right  of  Juprtmacy^  Ihould 
at  once  fubicribe  to  the  fuprewacy  of  Cromwell,  and  treat  his 
opinion  as  infedUhle.  *  In  matters  of  religion,'  fays  this  pope  of 
the  Puritans,  ^all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  think  and  aa  for 
tberofelves.  While  they  live  in  peace  with  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  are  free  to  difTent  from  the  roagiftrrate  and  the  prieft.'  Such, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  Pope  Oliver's  bull ;  and  we  may  confider  it  as  the 
Puritan's  thirty-nine  articles  "  fidei  ct  rcligionis,"  to  which  no  Di£- 
ienter  has  any  objection  to  fubfcribe.  If,  after  the  publication  of 
fuch  do6trine,  the  temper  of  the  times  was  fuch,  that  even  Oliver 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  different  fefts  from  Hting  and  de^ 
vauring  each  other — ij  each  in  its  turn  vented  its  maluie  atainji  the 
teji,  and  againjf  the  jaUen  epifcopal  churchy  to  what  was  luch  conr 
du^  owing  but  to  the  Arch-puritan's  having  himfelf  thus,  pub- 
lickly  maintained  the/acred  right  of  in/urreSiion  ?  For  if  men  ar^ 
in(lru6led  that  they  nave  a  right  to  aB  as  well  as  to  think  j  if  they 
are  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to  dijfent  from  the  viagijirate  as  well  a$ 
•from  the  priefi  ;  it  will  avail  nothing  to  add  that  they  muft  live  a:* 
peace  withal,  for  peace  is  abfolutely  incompatible  with  fuch  a  ftate 
of  warfare.  Opinions  are  armed  againft  each  other,  the  ihout  of 
onfet  is  given,  and  the  conflift  of  anarchy  is  begun. 

In  the  rejtorationy  fays  William  Turner,  the  Prejhyterians^  weary 
of  the  diJtraHions  which  had  Jo  long  prevailed,  joined  equally  with 
the  merrier s  oj  the  Epifcopal  church.  It  might  have  been  hoped^  pio-r 
ceeds  he,  that  both  parties  would  have  learned  xuifdom  by  paji  exbe^ 
rience,  and  mutually  agreed  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  injuries  they  had 
viflicied  on  each  other »  This,  Sir,  is  the  ufual  outcry  of  the  van* 
^ailhed  ;  who,  having  run  their  career  of  crudty,  no  looner  find 
the  tide  of  i'uccefs  turned  againft  them,  than  they  preach  up  th« 
beauty  of  moderation  and  forgivenefs,  although  in  their  profperity 
they  forgot  (o  be  exemplary  in  the  pra£^ice  of  either.  But  ^t/U 
minds  of  men^  fays  the  author,  were  not  yet  Juficiently  expanded^ 
Thefufferings  of  the  clergy  were  returned  mth  tenfold  vengeance  upon 
the  non-^onformijis.  And  how  were  they  returned,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
What  unheard  of  cruelties  did  the  church  of  England  pradile,  when 
reftored  to  her  former  poffelTions  ?  Did  (he  tie  the  Diirentcrs  to 
the  ftake  ?  did  (he  fet  up  a  guillotine  ?  did  (he  condemn  them  to 
the  axe  ?  to  the  halter  ?  or  even  fend  them  into  exile  for  the  wrongs 
(he  had  fuftained  ?  No.  Of  what,  then,  did  her  tenjohi  vengeance 
confift?  ttear  William  Turner,  She  re-ejiablijhed  (oh  horrible  to 
relate!)  <A^  book  ^common  prayer,  and  the  ancient  e?iscO' 
fAL  FORMS,  with feveral ADD niouAL  rsstrictions.  What  the 
author  impliesby  additional  rejirlUions  we  need  not  icoquire,  (ince 
•  P3  ;h9 
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the  expnlfion  ipanifcftly  covers  the  hjer  grievances  of  the  Dtf* 
fentcrt  ;  a  long  tt  c^era  of  hardfhips,  of  inferior  cruelty  to  the  rtn 
§ftahhjkm<nt  cfbijhcps  and  the  common  prayer 'book,  If,  at  the  rcftoraiion 
•of  the  bifliops  and  the  comiDon  ptayer,  ii^o  thou/and  puritanical 
wiriftcrs  rejigpcd  the  ifieans  of  their  JvhfJUnce  ;  that  is,  gave  up  the 
livings  they  held,  rather  than  violate  the  dilates  of  their  conjciences^ 
yithout  inquiring  into  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  tbeoif 

*  and  their  right  of  holding  them,  I  will  jj^ronounce  this  part  oj 
their  condnft  to  be  honourable.  But  if  tcndernefs  of  conjciencfi 
alone  was  the  caufe  of  this  original  reparation  from  the  church  ot 
England,  which  has  Cuhfifled  ever  fmcc  in  the  perfoni  of  thofe  Dit 
fcnters  whofc  caufe  William  Turner  has  undertaken  to  plead  ;  ho^^r 
is  it  thai  their  defendants  are  become  fo  Joo/efy  laced  as  the  preachqr 
'has  reprefented  ?  Whatever  may  be  their  ownJentimeniSy  fays  h*,  the 
min*Jlers  of  this  clafs  endtavour^  in  their  refpeSive  congregations,  $fi 
render  it  eafy  for  Chnftians  of  aU  denominations  to  attend  theptzoithouf 
4iffence.  It  is  their  wifh  to  confder  perfons  there  ajfemhled^  not  as  ^pifn 
copaliansy  Pr^fbyterians,  Independents^  CaJvinifis,  ArvunianSy  T^^h 
iarians.  Unitarians,  Baptifis,  or  Foedobaptifisy  but  a$fo  many  indiz 
1^'dual  Chriftians.  On  this  principle  it  is  their  endeavour  to  piodel 
iheir  devotional  fervices  ;  without  the  m'^ft  difiant  tuifh  (4  impqfe  theit 

^  vton  fentimcnSs  upon  any  fineU  hearer.   How  changed,  therefore,  how 

*  fallen  fi^om  the  tenets  of  their  rigid  forefathers,  arc  thpfc  compro- 
toifing  ptta chert  of  our  days!  How  are  their  narro>w  confciencef 
expanded,  and  ^larged  mil  cut  meafure  /  They  ^bo  cpuld  for- 
merly rcfufe  to  worfliip  God,  according  to  the  fenuments  of  tha 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  wiiaom  of  her  reprefexitatives 
sn  parliamnO  afTembled,  can,  in  more  modern  timesi  krvilcly  hcrtf 
with  the  utirtoft  refpeftto  the  opinions  of  any  left,  however  fcnfible 
they  may  be  of  its  errors^  They  are  no  longrr,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be 
deemed  non-cenform^s^  ftve  only  a^  that  title  regards  the  bettef 
doArines  and  wifer  regulations  of  the  church  of  England.  With 
rifped  to  every  thing  tha(  hsfe^arian^  be  it  however  fond  and  ab^ 
furd,  they  aro  conformijis.  They  areANYTHiNG^HiANs;  they  aro 
pviRYTiiTK&ARiANS  :  and  coalefce  v.-ith  all  Chriftians  freely  but 
the  church  of  England.  An4  why  do  they  thus  ipeanly  flatter  the 
weaknefs  of  every  le&ary,  and  fo^rbear  to  reprove  him  for  his  er- 
rors ?  Why  do  thev  wiih  to  combine  all  fcOaries  in  a  ma(s,  and  tQ 
isake  one  united  body  of  all  the  Diflenters  in  the  kingdom  ?  It 
proceeds,  Mr.  Editor,  from  a  hope  of  being  fome  day  abletoaflai| 
parliament  in  fuch  iitinibers,  that  it  (hall  not  dare  to  deny  to  theii» 
the  t^ppeal  of  the  teft-a£t,  and  the  removal  of  other  obftaples  ^hich 
(land  in  theM'ay  of  their  ambition.  For  it  is  an  hereditary  opinion 
of  thefe  men,  that  they  hav^  always  been  harajf^  mthfnert  law\ 
pnd  vindiBhtp^fipittions  (I  ufe  WiUiam  Turner's  words) ;  though, 
hi  my  opinion,  the  re(!ri6tions  imposed  upon  them  have  ever  been 
toild  and  fa)utar}''|  apd  eyttemely  fony  ^all  I  be  t^  ibe  them 
removed* 

//  is  to  Jtruvidi  sMtussofS  in  the  ministry  rf  fUs  class  (a  clasa  l!^>cl| 
avoifi'edly  has  No  cazeq  afslernv  of  cornxftuni^n)  that  Wi)|iam 
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Tnrtier  stltctts  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  hearers.  In  this  part 
<>f  his  discourse,  it  is  curious  to  hear  him  inadvertently  speak  of  the 
churches  of  Prcjsbvterians,  hnd  of  the  advantages  tf  an  Uiiversity  educa>^ 
tim.  After  dwetiing  with  minuteness  upon  the  catalogue  of  learned 
Pissenters,  he  adds,  that  //  is  an  object  f^  at  least,  exc»sad!e  amhrtion  tf 
attempt  the  coMtimemce  ef  au  order  ^  men,  who  have  deserved  so  well  ^ 
their  respective  societies,  andrf  tlie  Christian  world  at  large. 

Bi»t,  havipg  pleaded  that  the  contimianc^  tf  an  order  ef  learned  and 
Me  ministers  is  an  object  ff  great  importance^  the  preacher  involves  him- 
•elf  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  makes  many  very  auk  ward  strug- 

J^les  to  disentangle  himself.  Fa}  am  I,  szys  he,/rom  wishing  to  claim 
«r  learning  any  u  N4D  u  e  pre-eminence  «f  jtoitmrity^  Far  am  I  from  wish- 
img  t9  undtrvalue  the  labours  of  many  excellent  men,  who,  tvith  only  a 
KNOWi'incE  OF  THEIR  VATiv£  TONGUE,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  INSTRVCT  the  ignorant*  Far  am  I  from  asserting  that  learning  is 
KBCESSARY  to  a  right  understanding  ^  the  Scriptures^  or  from  deny^ 
rng  to  any  oae  wke  understands  the  Gospel,  his  undoubted  right  to  teach 
fA  Conformity  to  the  whims  ana  &ncies  of  sectaries  of  every  dfh 
^cription,  WilUnm  Turner  had  biefbre  informed  us,  is  the  leading 
.principle  of  modern  Dissenters.  He  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  say 
and  |o  uns/n  fine  things  of  learning,  lest  he  should  disgust  that  great 
ftu^ori/y  of  schismatics,  who,  being  extremely  ignorant,  liHe  a 
preacher  the  betfer  for  being  as  deficient  as  themselves.  Far  be  it 
iirom  us,  Mr.  Editor,  to  as-^ert  that  learning  is  not  necessaty  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptuirs,  As  far  be  it  from  us,  to  maintain 
jthat  a  bnzvUilge  if  our  native  tongue  alone  is  a  sufficient  qualidcation  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  divine  writers  thoroughly.  But  farlhest 
of  all  be  it  firoro  us,  to  admit  that  any  man,  be  his  qualifications  few 
or  many,  heu  an  undoubted  right  to  teach  the  Gospel.  St.  Paul,  with  all 
|iis  attainments,  never  opens  his  lips  to  instruct  others,  without  a 
iiolemn  declaration  that  he  has  been  formally  appointed  an  apostle  {ot 
that  purpose  j  or,  to  use  his  own  word,  sent.  All  his  speeches  and 
all  his  Epistles,  especially  in  their  jirst  verses,  studiously  inculcate 
that  he  has  received  vdination  to  ad  in  the  capacity  of  a  preacher ; 
imd  that  he  has  not  taken  upon  himself  to  associate  with  the  regu- 
larly constituted  ministers  of  God's  word,  and  to  partake  of  their 
ministry,  without  special  and  palpabl«2  appointment.  Says  not  the 
same  learned  Apostle  in  general  terms  of  all  ministers  of  religion, 
flow  shall  they  preach  except  they  ^r  s  e  NT  ?  The  words  of  the  original 
Greek  are  here  very  strong,  and  cannot  by  any  sectarian  artifice  be  ' 
simplified  into  a  sense  less  substantial  than  this  ;  that  no  man  can  have 
an  tPtdoubted  right  to  teach  the  Gospel,  until  authorized  !y  the  Church, 
They,  therefore,  who  undertake  to  preach  of  their  own  accord, 
have  a  most  awful  account  to  render  lor  their  presumption.  If  they 
are  poorly  qualified  for  the  office,  their  transgression  is  aggravated. 
Far,  very  far,  is  a  knowledge  of  our  native  tongue  alone  from  being 
sufficient  to  lead  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  William  Turner  asserted  that  it  was  sufhcient,  he  contradict- 
i;d  himself:  for  he  had  before  condemned  our  English  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  as  deltcieot  in  accuracy,  and  positively  asserts  »f\crwards 
•  ?^  lh§t 
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that  it  was  made  hy  men  very  much  under  the  influence  rf system*  If  these 
fkcts  are  /;w,  it  must  follow/ of  necessity,  that  none  are  competent 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  who  are  able  to  read 
them  in  their  originaMongues.  I  have,  however,  already  denied 
the  inaccuracy  of  our  English  bible  in  general,  and  I  question  its 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  injiuatce  of  system.  Nevertheless,  I 
vill  not  hold  that  acquaintance  with  a  translation  only,  however 
excellent,  can  qualify  any  man  whatever,  to  pronounce  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  on  the  sense  of  the  original.  I  must  ever  be  of 
opinion  that,  letrr.ed  as  the  established  clergy  are,  and  infinitely  as 
tjiey  surpass  the  generality  of  sectarian  preachers  in  knowledge* 
they  are  yet  to  be  deemed  a  little  short  of  that  standard  iti  attain- 
ments, whieh  an  accotnplished  minister  ought  always  to  reach.  T(y* 
understand  the  New  Testament,  ought  not  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
to  be  particularly  studied  ?  To  understand  the  Hellenistic  Greek, 
have  \v«  not  occasion  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  Greek  into 
which  the  Hebrew  is  tfans fused  by  the  seventy-two  interpreters  ; 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  ?  To 
underbtand  that  Greek,  is  it  not  requisite  that  we  know  the  He* 
brew,  as  well  at  least  as  the  divines  of  the  ffuenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries?  To  comprehend  the  Hebrew,  shall  we  not  have  need  of 
some  insight  into  the  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  language,  to 
mention  no  more?  If  from  these  fountain  heads  we  trace  the  sense 
of  Scripture  through  all  its  windings,  and  never  lose  sight  of  itf 
maeandering  course,  till  we  come  down  to  the  Gospels,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  we  are  well  flualified,  for  the  interpretation  or  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Without  knowledge  to  this  extent,  all 
ministers  of  the  word  must  be,  more  or  less,  unworthy  of  their 
office,  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  deficiency.  If  they 
know  nothing  of  those  tongues,  they  cannot  always  understand  the 
Gospel;  they  are  even  in  momentary  danger  of  blundering,  and  it 
u  right  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  regular  ministry.  But 
if,  notwithstanding  such  exclusion,  some  are  still  so  vain  and  in» 
fatuated,  as  to  pretend  to  teach^  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  of  what  . 
they  alfect  to  undastaml^  the  mouths  of  such  mischievous  empirics^ 
such  mountebanks  in  divinity,  should  be  stopped  by  law. 

To  give  farllier  countenance  to  illiterate  preachers,  William  Tur- 
ner observes  that  the  Gospel  was  ^reached,  by  its  original  founder,  /» 
the  Jioor;  and  many  poor  men  were  first  emfJoyed  in  spreading  it  :  hut 
men  tf  erudition  and  taste,  says  he,  were  also  emjikycd.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  William  Turner,  that  the  poor  men,  selected  for  this 
purpose,  were  endued  with  all  the  advantages  of  liberal  education, 
before  they  were  suffered  to  preach?  Are  tiiey  any  longer  mendestl^ 
tute  if  letters  i  when  they  begin  to  instruct  their  fellow-creatures  r  Are 
they  not  rather  ministers  who  are  become,  by  a  miracle,  extremely 
learned?  Where  is  the  Apostle,  in  these  days,  who  is  so  well  quali- 
fied, ly  his  critical  skill  in  lan^ages,  as  they  were  ?  And  if  there  was 
no  profit  arising  from  all  this  superiority  of  knowledge,  why  does 
St.  f  aul  so  often  pique  himself  upon  the  advantages  of  his  educa- 
tion r  why  does  he  so  triumphantly  cx.claira,  /  thmik  my  God  I  sjie^k 
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muAimgites  more  than y<m  aUf  So  &r  from  allowing  that  poor  and 
ILLITIRATE  ineti  have  had  any  preference,  in  appointment  to  (he 
priesthood,  I  quote  the  instance  of  Christ's  selecting  his  Apostles . 
from  the  meanest  of  men^  to  shew  that  iuch  men  can  mly  be  quaiifkdfy 
miracle;  they  can  onl^  be  rendered  competent  by  the  laying  on  of 
'  the  hands  of  Christ  himself.  At  all  other  -times,  and  in  the  abstnci 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  of  our  Lord,  it  has  manifestly  been  signified,  that 
we  are  not  to  elect  our  priesthood  from  the  dregs  of  society.  The 
priesthood  of  Israel  was  dignified,  \lany  are  the  regulations  of  ths 
^ivine  law,  which  provide  for  its  respectability.  And  when  Jero- 
boam consecrated  ana  ordained  whoever  chose  to  minister,  when  he^ 
repeatedly  made  of  the  kwcsf  ^'  the ^ee/t/e priests ;  are  we  not  informed 
that  this  thing  became  sin  unt9  thenmse  if  Jeroboam^  eaen  /«  tut  it  ojfp 
jond  to  desifcy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earths 

There  is  one  quahficatton,  Mr.  Editor,  which  the  Apostles  de«> 
rived  from  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  I  believe  has  never  been  ad* 
verted  to:  as  it  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those 
illiterate  preachers  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  1  cannot  forbear  to  no* 
tice  it.  The  Apostles,  it  must  be  first  observed,  were  aU  men  bom 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  Holy  land ;  in  that  part  of  it  which  was 
most  dist^t  from  the  capital,  Jerusalem.  This  region  of  Palesthnb 
liaving  been  long  since  over-run,  a  mixed  kind  of  Syriac  had  been  ' 
introduced  into  it;  which  was,  in  many  respects,  essentially  differ" 
ent  from  the  Syriac  spoken  in  Jerusalem.  To  this  rude  language 
li»d  the  Apostles  been  accustomed  from  their  childhood, and,  being 
Ipoox  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  education,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  contracted  all  its  barbarisms.  Oi  the 
nature  of  these  barbarisms,  any  of  your  readers.  Sir,  may  obtain  a 
competent  idea,  by  consulting  Lightfoot.  They  were  such,  that 
the  Apostle  who  denied  his  master,  evasively  answered  the  high-* 
priest's  maid,  by  saying  '  I  know  not,  neidier  understand  I  what 
thou  say  est ;'  affecting  to  hide  himself  in  the  peculiar  obscurity  of 
his  dialect.  She,  on  the  contrary,  tells  him,  '  thy  speech  bewrayeth 
thee.'  The  Apostles  had,  it  seems,  contracted  the  brogue  of  that 
part  of  Palestine  in  which  they  were  bom ;  and  could  no  more  disguise 
their  origin  from  a  native  of  Judea,  than  a  poor  Scotchman  or  irish- 
man could  adopt  the  stile  of  an  inhabitant  of  London.  It  v/as» 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  miracle,  that  this  provin* 
cial  defect  was  remedied  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
we  are  very  particularly  informed  that,  after  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
Apostles  were  enabled  to  speak  like  dwelleis  m  Ju  de  a  :  and  hence 
it  was,  that  such  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the  subsequent 
speech  of  Peter,  whose  language  had  so  lately  bev}r€^ed  him.  From 
tnis  extraordinary  circumstance,  is  manifestly  to  be  deduced  this 
important /r»M  .*  that  God  does  not  approve  of  such  men  being 
made  the  vehicles  of  his  word,  who  are  likely  to  disgrace  it  by  the 
vulgarity  of  their  discourse.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  thought  proper 
to  correct  such  a  defect,  in  men  whom  it  had  set  apart  as  travelling 
instructors  of  mankind,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  from  Mr. 
KowI^dHill,  fruaa  the  Vicar  of  Charles^  Plymouth,  and  from  all 
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ether  itinerary  Apostles^  who  fancy  and  who  profess  that  they  ari^ 
ffsailiarhjf  inspired  for  this  purpose,-— I  say,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect  iVooi  fhem,  as  sound  demonstration  of  uieir  being  so  pecuh* 
arly  commissioned,  an  exhibition  of  the  sarae  rersatility  of  dialect 
as  was  conferred  on  the  Apostles  ?  Ought  not  Rowtand  Hill  to  have 
been  of  the  North  country  at  Kendal,  and  a  Scot  beyond  the 
Tweed  ?  A)  as,  alas  1  I  have  waited  years  and  years  for  some  proof 
of  that  inspifatioii  which  fanatics  have  blaspheoiously  asserted  i  but, 
like  4he  wicked  Cardinal,  ifwatchcd  to  tlieirmves,  theyindrridu* 
idly  disappoint  us,  #^  Se  and  give  m  sign.  Whereas,  tne  faonovf 
of  God  is  most  clearly  to  be  impeachc4»  if  we  suppose  him  toep* 
point,  asmioisters  for  a  |)eculiar  purpose,  persons  who  are  defective 
in  qualifications ;  and  if  that  purpose  fail  in  their  hands  for  want 
of  supernatural  assistance, 

-  The  tnmriation  of  our  Bible,'  says  William  Tamer,  wms  made  fy 
men  very  nmck  under  the  infhieme  nf  system,,  and  at  a  time  ^9^  Mr  critital 
kmwkdge  cf  the  original  iangu4^es  was  eem/taratiyefy  in  its  rnfasin.  Both 
partfi  of*  this  assertion  may  be  combated.  I  believe  that  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  could  not  have  been  selected  froflvanr  religions  party 
ef  those  days,  who  were  less  likely  to  give  to  the  Version  they  pro- 
duced the  peculiar  tincture  of  their  own  persuasions,  thar*  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Engknd.  We  may  consider  them,  as  person^ 
who  preserved  a  laudable  medium  Ifetween  the  two  furious  ex- 
tremes of  popery  and  Pre^yterianism.  They  poised  the  balance 
Vfiih  admirable  impartiality,  and  truth  was  not  sacrificed  to  eith4fcw 
The  simplicity  and  manly  fiilelily  of  their  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
Jiave  renderea  it  an  inestimable  treasure  to  those  who  know  now  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  Their  ability  for  the  task  i-vhich  they  under- 
took is  manifest  in  every  part  of  the  work  ;  and  nothing  can  Se  m6f6 
fash,  or  more  untrue,  than  that  tie  critical  knowledge  of  the  anginal 
Scriptures  was  then  in  Us  infancy.  The  knowledge  of  the  Hehfcw 
tongue  was  looked  upon  indi^fpensibly  requisite  to  the  cl<frical  pro- 
fession. It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find  fiftyfwr  scholars  of  emi* 
nence  in  that  language,  in  the  kingdom  of  England  alcne;  whereas, 
^t  present  we  may  challenge  the  three  kingdoms  to  produce  Viffth  part 
0f  that  number,  'equally  well  qualified.  If  William  Turner  would 
fee  a  specimen  of  the  criiical  knfKoMge  of  the  thiie,  and  of  the  pro* 
jbuudly  learned  discourses  which  tlten  fell  from  the  pulpit ;  let  him 
look  into  hsehh  Mede;  who  roust  have  been  at  the  Univcrsfty  at  the 
very  period  in  which  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible  was  pro*^ 
Ajced,  though  perhups  too  young  to  be  employed  in  it. 

Our  author  is  more  fortunate  in  hrs  observation,  when  he  says 
that  so  much  attention  had  not  been  paid,  in  those  days,  to  the  cns^^ 
^ms  and  manners  of  Scripture^  as  of  late  years.  Viescy  he  adds,  hav0 
^em  the  fiundatiens  rf  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  fxplanations  of  Scripture 
Massages  which  bad  previously  embarrassed  us.  Granted:  and  1  ' 
will  mention  with  peculiar  rc?pcct,  what*  William  Turner,  as  a 
Dissenter,  ought  not  to  have  omitted,  the  nam^  of  Harmcr,  But  I 
inust  add#  that  the  Ohservaiitns  <f  liarmer  not  only  form  a  disjoin  ted 
^nago  of  i|iforination  wit^^out  or4^f  q(  m^^hod;   but  have  afsa 
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•mootUi^  nKlically  defective  in  their  very  first  principle.  It  is  not 
safe  to  apply  modem  customs  on  alt  occasions*  to  •  the  illastnlion  of 
^ieni  writ.  It  is  first  necesaary  to  prove  that  juci  custom  existed 
0iuiat^,  and  has  not  been  materially  alt0</,  since  the  period  of 
ihose  writings  which  it  it  to  apt  to  elucidate.  Nevertheless,  that 
putwu  finJ  f/unmtn  have,  in  many  instances,  been  trantmitted  to 
}ater  times  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  oontinue  still  anchanged 
(though  not  immutable)  I  readily  admit.  Of  the  happiness  of  Mr, 
Harroer's  illustrations  there  is  seldom  any  qMfistion ;  but  convidion 
of  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  fact  applied,  in  illustration,  is  very 
frequently  wanted. 

Upon  the  whole  William  Turner  is  an  advocate  for  learning  in 
the  priesthood :  and  therefore  he  undertakes  to  recommend  tchemef 
0f  public  edwaation,  such  as  Live  of  late  years  Uen  atirmfited*     Tk§ 
fmsi  distimuiskcd  tf  these,  .says  he,  was  the  JVarringtou  Acadett^,  v)her$ 
f he  studies  ^fotaiF  ministers  vsere  for  ma/N  years  directed  by  the  &ther 
bf  Dr,  Auip-     tJeoee#  Mr,  Editor,  tne  partis^lity  of  the  Critical 
^evieyi'ers  to  the  latter.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Aikin's  iather» 
in  J781,  this  institution  declined.    Hence,  perhs^,  the  Doctoral 
icfaagrin.    On  its  failure,  in  ITd^,  some  active  persons  in  Man« 
Chester  obtained  the  tnoisfer  of  iU  library  and  a  part  of  its  ttmaimug 
funds.     What  becfime  of  the  pars  alttra  /   did  Dr.  Priestley  take  H 
-with  higi  to  America?  In  Manchester  a  New  CoU^e  wat  established 
by  these  patrops  of  nonKronformity  of  which  tli^  have  been  till 
JDOw  the  chief  supporiers.    At  lei^th  it  solicits  tlie  charitable  con-r 
tributiops  of  well-disposed  Christians,  and  William  Tv^mer  it  it4 
advocate.    The  pulpit  Utum  ecclesiastic)  is  ji^uie  to  resound  widi 
]i\s  tattoo  I  and  pll  »ble-bocUed  ypuny  men,  of  enterprisisf  spirit^ 
)ire  called  u])pu  to  enlist  themselves,  as  future  Pnetbyterian  preach-r 
ers.     But  many  a  recruiting  seijeant  has  shewn  tfin  times  his  skill 
jn  heating  uji.     It  wa»  welH  to  say  that  the  ucetssity  ^  rigidly  strict^ 
ercofwny^  during  his  academical  cmrsct  would  be  beneficial  to  the  no« 
vice,  hy/sr^minghimfsuidst  xcitk  greaur  Mfr  ei  the  stjfietsd  of  hi^ 
future  settkmeni.    But  why  does  the  autktf  If  I)  his  audience,  tha| 
young  men  are  not  to  be  found  vshnjuarenn  mtf  mt  ihe  ^ms  time  ahk 
fo  incur  the  medful  ex/teuee^  attd  mZZvy  fhat  their  ems  should  he  educate4 
to  the  profession  of  noik^oatorp^ing  praacbenf  Why  does  he  acquaint 
them,  that  there  is  even  an  aopsseu  to  the  measure  amoug  these  in  hetx 
ter  circumstances  ?  Why  does  he  pc^laim,  that  the  peamiafy  Jtros/ket^ 
^  dissentiffg  ministers  ire  m  the  mest  imfitmg ;   and  that  it  is  n^  at  oik 
hhefy  that  a  sou,  educated  to  this/srofessiem^  mtfld  hecqme  the  rkhest  mm  of' 
Us  family  f  Surely  thiis  it  not  the  w^y  toiill  the  tbi^  ranks  of  the 
^i5sentiK>|g  squadron  with  new  recruila.    There  is,  however,  great 
b,onesty  m  the  conibisiop  thai  tucli  are  the  meager  vvages^  of  boih 
con£)rmity.    Nor  is  if  a^circemstaaoe  unworthy  of  our  pity,  tha| 
the  piety  of  Dissente^rs  should  be  so  lukewarm,  as  to  give  o^ui^  Uk 
ihe  preadier  to  speak  of  tie  umversal^hoekmsskdgKd  Zf^kucy  rf  thu 
mere  mrnucd  siihends  of  ditsenting  ministers,  evcu^  ist  tha  host  /laces* 

^he  most  liberal  of  their  incomes,  adds  the  author,  are  not  efedt  im  the 
'    ftfcsent  fimef,  to  their  rtkutahlj^  ^^M^^i^  ^^^  ^f^^f^^  o^4  character  in 
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sodefj,  which  their  hearers  expect.  Such  neglect  of  its  ministers  is  dJs- 
gf'acefal  to  the  sect.  Let  it  not,  however,  inspire  those  who  are 
neglected  with  envy  of  the  established  church.  Confined  as  the 
circumstances  of  dissenting  ministers  are,  there  are  distresses  to  be 
heard  of  among  the  regular  clergy  which  cannot  be  paralleled.  Let 
us  but  cast  our  eyes  on  the  account  given,  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
distributed  Mr,  Stock's  donation  of  w^  hundred pwndsXQ  ten  poor  curates 
in  December  last.  It  is  grievous  to  learn  that  for  the  trifling  zs&\%t- 
^xtQ^tA  ten  pounds  t  VLAVy  petitifw'uxie  presented,  cmta'tning  reptesem' 
fatkns  of  much  distress.  The  ten  clergymen  selected  for  relief^ 
have,  exclusive  of  their  vjives^  no  less  than  seventy-seven  ckiL- 
tfrcn;  and  all  their  incomes  united  amount  to  no  more  than  two 
HOKDRED  AKD  siXTy-FOVR  Aotffids  per  onnttm.  When  they  had 
received  Mr.  Stodc's  donation,  tnere  were  not  fewer,  perhaps,  than 
iriNBTY-sEVEN  persous,  great  and  small,  subsisting  upon  thec£ 
H17NDRED  AND  SIXTY-POUR  pounds,  for  the  present  year.  So 
that,  afler' having  received  the  benefit  of  that  charity,  ninKfy-seven 
persons  are  still  compelled  to  live  upon  somewhat  less  than  twen- 
ty SHILLINGS  PER  DAY*  What  heart,  which  is  not y^err^  ^ /^* 
nether  millstone,  can  contemplate,  without  emotion,  such  an  instance' 
of  virtuous  difficulty,  in  times  like  these ! 

I  have  at  length  reached  that  concluding  paragraph  of  Williaot 
Turner's  long-winded  difcourle,  which  feems  to  nave  been  pe^ 
tuliarly  touching  to  the  Critical  Reviewers  ;  a  paragraph,  whicli 
drew  from  the  ihcmfieiing  declaration,  that  this  inJUtution^  which  thcs 
author  recommends,  is  a  matter  of  effenticd  canfequcnct.  The  new 
toUege  at* Manckejler,  fays  the  preacher,  tx  <A^  only  Englijh  femznary 
in  'which  young  minifters  of  the  above  defcripiion  (that  is,  Pre/hyterian 
m\n\(itr%)  are  at  pre/enl  training  up.  A  fmilar  ejtablijhment^  in  tht 
neighbourhood  oj  London,  which  tuas  al/o  intended  to  f apply  the  place 
&f  IVarrington^  has  been  diffolved  through  the  failure  of  its  funds  : 
and  a  very  refpeciabte  academy  at  Northampton,  which  hadfumifhed 
'many  uftful  rnimfitrs^  hasfnu  been  difcontinued.  To  us,  Mr.  Editor, 
this  will  be  no  fubjcft  of  regret.  Nor  would  it  have  furprifed  us, 
to  have  found  that  the  whole  body  of  DifTenters  had  gradually 
diflfolvedf  and  mehed  into  one  mafs  with  the  efbblifhed  church* 
But  when  we  find  that,  notwithflianding  the  failure  of  a  fupply  of 
competent  minifters,  many  of  them  ftill  remain  fe£laries,  we  may 
judly  wonder  at  the  little  propenfity  they  (hew  to  return  to  the 
unity  of  the  faith.  Rather  than  return,  we  find  that  they  have  put 
up  with  the  refufe  of  Scottijh  and  Welfh  ftminaries,  totally  paid  of 
refpeSability  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it ;  nay,  that  they  have 
even  lent  their  cars  to  illiterate  lay -preachers.  The  whole,  however, 
of  fuch  diflenting  congregations,  have  not  acquiefced  in  this  un« 
natural  tranfition.  It  has  difperfed  all  the  more  refpeHabU  wumberSf 
fays  William  Turner,  and  brought  the  interest  to  a  low  ebb.  What 
he  means  by  the  latter  exprelTion,  I  know  not;  unlels  he  would 
candidly  admit,  that  the  DifTenters  had  always  political  views  in 
keeping  themielves  diflin^t  {|om  u$.    The  tS^GL  of  lay-preaching 
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alfo,  among  the  Prclbytcrians,  we  are  informed  by  the  mthor^  isfnch, 
that  many  withdraw  from  their  old  aJfociaUs^  and  either  mix  with  the 
tjtablijhment^  or  what  is  much  mors  to  be  lambiTteo,  deciint 
public  worjhip  altogether.  Does  William  Turner  here  mean  to  fay, 
that  it  is  in  any  degree  to  be  iamented,  that  fuch  per(bns  return  to  the 
eftablijhed  churcb  f  And  does  the  Critical  Reviewer  approve  of  iiich 
a  (entimcnt  ?  If  fuch  be  the  charity  of  Prefbyterians,  fuch  thtir 
opinion  of  our  orthodoxy^  fuch  their  inordinate  defire  to  withdraw 
from  all  communion  with  us,  I  heartily  thank  God  that  he  has 
not  left  as  in  the  hands  of  thefe  wayward  fempli/iers.  May  he  de- 
fend OS,  Mr.  Editor,  from  Amplifiers  of  ^veiy  denomination — 
ViYi'dhtr  Jmplijiers  in  churchy  who  would  JimpUfy  away  our  bijkops. 
Our  veJhnentSy  our  tithes^  and  our  liturgy — the  godhead  of  our  di- 
vine mtfter,  the  infpiratitm  of  his  difciples,  and  the  creed  of  theit* 
followers— or  jimp&fiers  in  fiate^  who  would  Jimplify  into  annihi- 
lation our  king^  our  an/tocracy,  our  Itberty^  our  commerce,  our pro^ 
pcrty^  and  our  laws.  Of  the  miferabic  efkGts  of  fimpVification  of  the 
latter  kind,  we  have  had  fuHicient  experience  in  the  reiterated  con- 
vulfions  of  a  nation  too  near  to  us:  i  he  deplorable  confequences 
of  the  former  kind  of  Jtrnplrfication^  we  have  felt  in  our  own  perfons. 
Let  us  bok  our  doors  to  this  treacherous  and  delufive  gucft,  and 
admit  it  in  no  fhape  whatever.  If  Mr.  Frend  wifhes  to  Jimplify  our 
liturgy,  as  he  has  zXttatAjJmphJied  the  fcience  of  Algebra,  reforming 
what  he  has  fondly  ililed  the  j<zrj on  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Tub- 
ftituting  a  new  jargon  of  his  own,  lefs  known  and  therefore  lefs  in- 
HiligibU — ^let  him  be  informed,  that  the  church  of  England  has  long 
ago  declared  her  opinion  of  thofe  who  would  have  all  things  devifed 
mnewj  and  it  is  this :  injuch  a  cafe  they  ought  rather  to  have  reverence 
unto  antifuity,  if  they  wUI  declare  ttenijfelves  to  be  morefiudious  of  unity 
and  concord^  than  of  innovations^  andnewfangknefs^  which  is  always 
U>  be  efchewed,  A  ftrongcr  proof  of  her  found  Icnfc  (he  could  not 
have  produced.  As  flie  has  repeated  the  (entiment  at  anothrr  place, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  it.  Some,  fays  fhe,  are'  oddiBed  to  their 
M  cufitms  :  and  again^  an  tht  ether  fide,  fame  befo  newfangled,  that 
they  would  innovate  all  things,  and  fo  defpife  the  old,  that  nothing  can 
Hht  themy  hut  that  is  new  :  it  Kuas  thought  expedient,  not  fo  much  to 
have  rejhe&how  to  pleafe  and  fatisjy  either  of  thefe  parties,  as  how  to 
pleafe  God  and  profit  them  both.  Could  an  oracle  have  fpoken  more 
^ndicioufly  ?  Hear  it,  Mr.  Frend ;  hear  it,  yejimplijiers  of  church 
and  ftate*  Again.  fVe  know  it  impofihle  fin  fuch  variety  of  appre* 
henfionjj  hwmoursi.and  interns,  as  are  in  the  world  J  to  pltafe  all  2 
nor  can  expeB,  that  men  of  fa&ums,  peennfh,  and  ^rverfe  Jhirits, 
Jh&uid  bafati{fied  with  any  thing  that  can  be  done,  in  this  kind,  by  any 
other  than  themfelva.  Was  the  truth  ever  fpoken  in  terms  more 
^Uasi'  aad  foic^e  ?  Mr«  Editor.  The  impugners  of  our  Liturgy,' 
peomptmlyaatiiy  tcall  for  change  in  the  perlon  of  the  Critical  Re- 
9iVyu«r/4i.WQttU*faitaisly  be  (atisBed  with  no  facrifice  whatever. 
Notbing.l^  than  toul  abolition,  and  leave  to  new  model  (that  is 
k(fmp^J.u9t  after  their  ownfafhion,  woiUM  entirely  content  them. 
It^t  of  timir  Jbnplifiying  fchtmcs,  let  us  acouaint  them^  in  the  firm 
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and  manly  latigul^;^  dF  oar  chv^h,  that  wc  haVe  ito  need  i  /or  xai 
are/uJIy  peffiukkd  in  our  judgments  fcfnd  tot  here  frajtjs  it  to  the 
tutrldj  thai  the  book  of  common-player  dtnb  not  contain  in  it  any 
thing  c&ntrary  to  the  word  oj  G&d,  or  to/dHnd  doEirine  :  or  which  a 
godly  meat  mny  not^  with  d  good  confdenUy  ufe  and  fubmit  unto  s  or 
vehkh  is  n&t  fairfy  deftnjible  againf,  any  ikoXjhali  &ppoJt  thtjame^  if 
it  fiall  he  allowed  fuch  juft  and  favourahk  conJtrtiBiony  as  in  common 
emtiiy  ought  to  be  aUozoed  toaU  hmnan  writings. 

ACADEMICUS. 


^  Vindication  tf  the  *'  Iter  Britaumanmh  er  dot  Pm4  of  the 
ttinermj  rf  Jntminus  which  reUues  to  Britmm,  with  a  Ne90 
Comment.  By  the  Rev«  Thomas  Revnolda/'  ^'^^C  ^  Review  ^ 
the  Review  of  that  Article  inierted  in  the  British  Critic  of  De« 
cember  and  January  last,  in  a  Letterlo  the  Editor  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review. 

to  THfi  EDITOIU 
sia, 

I  AM  a  constant  reader  and  a  hearty  iriend  of  ^«Mir  pablication 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review.  1  have  no  doubt  tt  bat  prodaoed, 
and  will  continue  lo  produce,  a  very  a«ib«tantial  benefit  to  thia 
country  by  ita  opposition  to  those  detMtable  principles,  which  bav» 
been  so  long  spreading  themselves  in  tiiis  island,  witfaoot  contra- 
diclioD  or  controul)  to  the  great  regret  of  every  sober  and  faone^ 
mind.  But  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  your  Hevievys  of  dm 
Reviewers.  This  is  an  article  which  has  been  hxig  wanted  on  two 
accounts ;  iirst  and  principally  to  combat  those  dangerous  doQrintes, 
^hich  have  been  so  freely  ainl  continually  promulnted,  safe  from 
contradiction  or  remark,  by  some  writers  of  tbii  description  ;  an<^ 
secondly  toafibrd  injured  authors  a  place  to  vindicate  themsehres 
against  unfair  crtticlsras  upon  their  worics,  which  oAon  appear  to 
have  been  dilated  by  the  private  pf^odices  aiid  favourite  opinions 
of  thoi  Reviewers,  rather  than  by  that  candour  and  hnpar&Ht¥ 
vrhich  ought  to  direct  their  labours.  Such  sm  article,  ooiidii6hw 
vrith  temper  and  liberality,  must  be  consMefedas  a  ve^  inporttfil 
acquisition  by  every  reader,  who  can  estimalaits  true  value. 

It  has  boen  my  misibrtuiie  (an  author  may  oeitoinl^  call  it  to, 
when  it  is  consiaered  what  an  effeA  sueh  a  circumstance  mav  hav«a 
with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  his  ^vaork)  to  hav«iaUen  amver  the 
vety  warm  censure  of  one  of  the  Reviews ;  and  of  #  Review^  which  f 
do  not  complain. of  without  lelui^pmce,  becaaae  Itaganemi  pribciplei. 
have  my  unqualified  approbation..  But  in  fiuSiReview  1  have  not 
only  been  censuredj  I  h^e  been  loaded  Willi  oUoqit;|rood  yom^ 
abuse,  a  species  of  rhetoric  iDexcuseable  tn  any  wtfrtar,  aiMi|aw|j^ 
more  so  in  one^  who  tal^es  upon  htmaelf  to  sit  in  fuifi&Amib  upon  the 
merits  of  others.-  My  Reviewer^  however^  has  im^uiged  himself 90 
profusely  in  this  wayj  that  scarce  a  single  paragiaph^  ib*  hh  idn# 
critipism,  is  withotit  8om«e  ^sofsil  leAedljai/^    Sf  tikis' method  ho 
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pnlbMy  ho{>ed  to  give  himself  more  conseqaence*  and  a<ld  that 
authorkv  to  his  decisions,  which  he  was  aware  his.  arguments  were 
liot  likely  to  produce.  If  he  has  succeeded,  it  must  have  arisen 
irom  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  subjedt ;  in  which  lew  are  s» 
conversant  a$  to  be  able  U>  deted  the  fallacy  of  those  arguBients. 
vrhich  are  proposed  with  so  bold  an  appearance  of  superiority  and 
contempt. 

To  shew  you,  that  I  do  not  complain  without  cause  of  the  want 
of  eood  manAers  in  my  Reviewer,  I  will  jast  give  you  mychara^r, 
BS  U  aif^t  be  extfafied  fircym  this  criticism  by  some  reader  of  it|  who, 
aadoubty  would  feel  a  very  ardent  wish  to  be  poasessed  of  a  work 
componed  by  so  accomplished  an  author.    ^  Mr.  Reynolds  (this 
ili^edname  itiepealed  forty  times  in  the  two  articles)  writes 
agaiaal  aulbority  and  against  evidence  s  contradi6U  the  strongest 
e^idenoat  wilhevt  discussing  them ;  ensla^'ed  to  an  hvnothesis,  puts 
a  bandage  over  hitvown  eves ;  ads  (in  the  middle  of  bis  work)  wkh 
on  ingeouotttness  which  lie  had  never  shewn  before;  takes  refuge 
liehind  every  busk,  and  alledges  uncertainties,  where  none  appear, 
to  evade  reasonii^s  which  he  could  not  resist;  urges  ai|rmnents 
only  topuBxle;  shuttes  with  opmioiis;  eredsa  system,  net  only 
iake,  but  the  fiibrick  of  his  own  imcy  only ;  asserU  what  is  kno^ti 
to  be  histo^caUjr  6Jse(  uaes  bit  powers  or  perversion  on  every  oc* 
evasion  {  thrown  down  opioioos,  om  yvhioh  he  has  tested,  and  mink< 
Aikia£Utbe  very  reverse;  adopts  a  tlirhi  of  haad^  as  disgraceful 
Ip  the  probity*  as  to  the  judgement  of  any  writer^  with  the  same 
Xfijudacioumeii;  of  mind ;  is  aduated  by  a  spirit  of  cavilling  in  all 
hisreasonip^;  is  a  mutable  critic ;  ignorant,  blind,  Mresomptuous, 
Qfdefe6livej«dgement$  goes  beyond  Uie  extremity  or  wildness,  and 
bursts  beyond  ml  bounds  of  sesve.''    It  ham  been  ninted  tp  me  by  a' 
person,  whose  utbansly  of  manners  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
incivility  of  his  coUe3|aie»  that  aU  this  cannot  be  deemed  personal, 
because  the  \vriler  ooekl  have  no  aoquaintance  with  me.*  Bat  surely 
uersiMiali^  in  abuse  does  not  n<|mre  a  personal  acquaintance.    Dr. 
Hey  did  not  think  «o^  when  he  prsfosed  bis  canon  of  controversy 
against  using  personal  rede^^ns.    He  explains  his  meaning  by—* 
<1  what  if  A.,  wwe  a  dull  man,  E.  a  pksrt  forward  many  C.  a  sot,  D. 
a.  hypocati^'^fcc»  cmly  uceof  whith  (if  aiiy)€oaldrequire  a  personal 
«cquaintance. 
.  The  Reviefw  oommtneea^idt  a  shost  but  very  fnjurionf  preface. 
Its  tendency  ia  I0  repress  pablk  ouriositv  and  consequently  prevent 
thesale  of  lh#  woriu    it  remarks,  ''  This  is  a  new  attempt  at  a 
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♦  Happening  to^know  the  reviewer  of  ^is  article  in  the  British 
Gritie,  we  esoi  stssuief  Mr.  Reynolds,  that  he*  it  Incapable  oF  suf- 
Aring  his  eiAtsea^  d^sicns  to  oe  infiaenced  by  any  motives  of  per- 
s«Aal  disKke;  said  that,  in  the  present  infstance,  his  miild  could  not 
possibly  harboof  iny  such  motives.  Ttxe  insertion  of  diese  remarks 
o^Mk.  R'.  rdteflfing  so  strongly  on  a  writer,  whoin  we  have  every 
leason  to  admire  and  esteem,  wiH,  we  trust,*  be  received  as  a  proof 
efour  iippaflii^rtlyaiid  jtlstice.    Eprrora. 

work 
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work  wht^h  has  been  repeatedly  undertaken  before,  and  exeaited 
'    in  general  with  satisfadion  to  the  public.''    A  writer,  who  enters 

Xany.  difficuil  research,  will  have  credit  for  a  diligent  inquiry 
all  those  who  hai'e  goiie  before  him  in  the  same  path.  I  can- 
not aocu«e  myself  of  negligence  in  this  particular;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  one  commentator  upon  the  British  part  of  the 
itinerary,  who  in  the  least  deserves  the  character  here  given.  Barton' 
was  the  only  author  I  could  ever  hear  of,  who  published  a  finished 
work  similar  to  mine.  But  he  lived  too  near  the  revival  of  this 
kind  of  learning'  to  give  much  satis^ion  to  the  present  timei 
Talbot's  and  Cole's  Comments  are  both  imperfedl  attempts.  And 
Horsley  has  only  added  a  short  essay.  Many  writers,  indeed,  have 
touched  iiKidentally  upon  Antoninus,  (as  I  have  thewn  in  my  pre* 
face,)  and  attempted  to  lix  the  situation  of  some  of  bis  towns  int 
Britain.  But  even  in  this  respe^l  no  single  author  has  met  with' 
much  success,  Camden  ranks  deservedly  the  first  of  this  class, 
and  yet  I  have  not  found  reason  to  agree  with  him  in  the  situation 
i>f  more  than  fifty  towns,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty,  which 
Urn  Itinerary  mentions  in  this  island.  I  must  therefore  contend^ 
that  the  Reviewer  had  no  foundation  whatever  for  saying,  that 
similar  works  had  been  '*  repeatedly  undertaken  and  executed  to 
the  satitfadion  of  the  public,''  and  that  he  must  be  well  aware,  that 
aiy  work  was  entirely  different  from  any  of  my  predecessors  upon 
many  very  essential  points,  which  had  never  been  discussed  with 
any  attention,  but  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  inquired 
into  to  establish  the  value  and  importance  of  this  curious  remnant  of 
Roman  antiquity* 

The  greater  part  of  the  criticism  is  occupied  in  combating  twa 
particular  opinions,  as  if  the  whole  strudure  of  the  work  depended 
Y^)on  the  truth  of  them.  These  seem  to  have  excited  so  warm  a 
rfisentment,  b^  contradicting  some  favourite  notions,  and  long  esta- 
blished prejudices  of  the  critic,  that  he  was  determined  to  condemn 
the  work  altogether,  and  dbuse  the  author  with  evei7  opprobrious 
epithet  which  his  ingenuity  oouhi  enable  him  to  intloduce.  A  more 
illiberal  article  does  not  onen  disgrace  the  pages  of  any  of  the  Re^- 
view^,  and  in  tiie  British  Critic  I  never  remember  before  to 
have  seen  any  thing  so  unvrorthy  the  well  known  charafiers  of  iis 
Editors. 

After  a  very  tone  examitntion  and  vervartimste  acqualntanoo 
with  the  subjed  of  my  inquiry,  I  have  observed  that  where  the 
towns  lie  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  numbers  wili  reach,  sorite 
of  our  "  first  .writers  have  supposed  a  town  omitted,  and  ventured- 
tp  supply  the  vacancy,  butth^  the  corredion  of  the  numbers  is  much 
more  natural,  beci^use  we  find  many  instances,  wWe  they  axe* 
certainly  faulty;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing, «1j^t creates 
even  a  suspicion,  that  there  is  a  single  town  liess  in  the  Itinerary 
now  than  there  was  at  first.'^  And-  agjaia  I  h^ve  supposed  **  Ha* 
drian'sWall  the  bpundary.  of/the  Empire,,  when  the  Itinera 
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written.'*    These  two  po'siti^ns  the  Reviewer  has  selected  as  par- 
ticularly obiectionablci.    "  The  ci^tical  idea pjt.th^  ne8U[l^..p^^tec( 


fflafteof  ik<  Knemj  mgeaenl,  aod-n^lbe'biitorical  notion  of  the 
Rpmims  being  (&t  me  time  it  was  written)  in  poss^ssioa  only  of  the 
80ttib  of  tbe  wall  of  Hadrian  are  a  notion,  ^pd  aa  id^  tak^  i^p 
against  aiUfaority  afld  against  evidence,  and  iiave  le4  the  author 
w'lidly  aiiray  :^'  and  tlie  &r  larger  part  of  the  crlUpisin  is  spent  in 
contradidlii^  the  Miter  of  these  opinions,  to  this  therefore.!  shalV 
confine  my  reaiaJiks,  Uu^t  I  nay.  ^ot  tresspass  too  m^ch  upon  yovr 
.pages. 

''  That  the  country  between  the  wails  of  Hadrian  and  Antoniunft 
>¥as  not  given  up,^  it  is  observed,  "  nor  meant  to  be  given  up,l^ 
ijadriao,  is  demonstrable  from  several  points.^  j^"^  ^^  demon* 
jBtoitifMis  arft  decli^red  to  be,  certain  antiquities,  lound  ^t  Riecbester 
.and  Risii^ham  beyoiid  the  wall ;  and  the  eyidenpe  of  Mr.  Whitake^. 

'^  At  Rieche^ter,  in  Northumberland,  some  miles  to  the  north  pf 
Us^rian^s  WaU,  haa  bjeen  found  an  inscription  on  a  stone,  jJiat  waa 
assivecUy  a  part  .of  a  temple  there,  for  the  safety  of  Marciis  Aure* 
|iusiy>^toninas.    This  temple  therefore  was  ere^ed  in  the  reign  Of 
one  of  the  Antoniue's,  when  the  Romans  were  in  full  possession  of 
parts  north  pf  the  wall,  built  by  Hadrian,  and  in  sucH  secure  pos- 
session, as  to  be  building  a  temple^    Several  coins  ot  the  saa|a 
ICmperor.  have  been  found  at  the  same  place.    An  inscription  w^s 
.^(so  found  9t  Risi|i|rham  to  one  of  the  Antonines.  .  These  suffici- 
ently prove,  that  this  region,  north  o£  the  w^l,  was  not.  given  W 
jn  tne  l^eign  of  Hadrian,  and  that  his  immedlaie  successors,  the 
,AntoniAfs,  ;^U11  retained  garrisons  in  it.  What  tlien  can  be  said  foe 
a.  writer,  :W{h9,  with  these  evidences  all  before  his  e\es,  f^ould  pre-^ 
svme  to  cpAJ^nidi^^  y^t  not  venture  to  discuss,  them  ?   Nothing  can 
be  said,  but  that,  enslaved  to  an  hypothesis,  he  pi^t  a  bandfige  ovfx 
his  oi^n  eyes  j'^ 

The  triumphant  shout  in  tlie  conclusion  would  liave  been  cejrtainlj 
better  omitted,  bc^cause  it  can  be  proved  very  easily,  that  thes,e 
.evidences  h$Lve.;:ealiy  not  been  contradicted.    It  is  stated  by  me, 
that  "  Haidci^n's  wall  coutinvod  most  probably  the  bounds  of  tlie 
Empire  in  th^#  isUiid,  during  the  remainder  oi  his  reign,^  about  the 
term  of  eightfien  y^ars/'    The  very  ne;Kt  line  adds,  "  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  anpthi^  wall  was  built.     Camden  has  settled  the  place 
between  the  friths  of  ii^in^gh  and  Dunb^rton,  where  its  claim 
bas  remained  undisputed,  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  to  dispute  il.'^ 
-The  penary  pp$se&$ion  of  Autoninns  Pius  being  thus  fully  admitted 
in  the  .country,  even  to  the  second  wall*  how  car  it  be  said  with  ^ 
fmy  truth,  that  I  have  contradicled  these  evidences  ?    I  have  rt»My^ 
.allo\iv^  more  thaA  they  prove,  fat  the  inscription,  found  at  Rifling* 
^m,  sliews  iip.m^re,  n  it  does  so  much,  than  that  Antoninus  the 
philosopher,  the  successor  of  Pius,  and  whose  reign  did  npt  com-  ^ 
jnencq  p^fore,  at  le^  twenty  years  afler  the  death  of  Hadi:ian,  oc- 
cnpipd  that  station.    Anj  the  i|iscription  at  Rieche^ter,  Uprslej 
clearly  makes  ottX,.mttst  hav^beloi^ged.to  Carao^a,  between  whom 
«nd  Iiadrian>  •  was.  an  intenifJ  pf  seventy  years.    Horsley  modestly 
jb)fers  from  these  premise?,  that  **  about  that  time,  the  Romans 
possessed  thcjse  stations.^'    But  the  Reviewer  carries  .fhe  inference 
eiEen, to  the  proving  (he  constant  and  uninterrupted  possession  of 
N*o.  XXXIX,  yoLi  vixi.  Q  Hadrian 
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HadHan  in  these  part»a  to  wtiich  point  they  cerfainlr  have  not  the 
smallest  reference.  If  the  poiscssion  of  countries  by  Hadrian's  suc- 
cevsors  is  albwed  to  be  dire6l  evidence^  that  Hadrian  never  relin- 
qnished  tbem,  history  has  no  dotibt  y-adnced  the  chwnuStet  of  this 
Emperofj  in  attrtbutingto  hint  the  first  retrograde  movem^t  of  the 
god  Terminus.  He  could  not  make  the  Euphrates  the  bounds  of 
the  Empire  in  the  east ;.  for  it  is  certain  the  Romans  hau)  possession 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  other  countries  beyond  that  river  to  a  very 
late  period  of  the  Empire.  But  if  it  is  granted,  that  it  vras 
*  Hadrian's  peculiar  humour  and  polity  to  ai^ndon  countries,  and 
tfet  bounds  to  the  Empire,  why  might  he  not  indulge  it  in  one 
country  as  well  as  anotner  ?  The  building  of  his  wall  appears  to 
be  a  positive  proof,  that  he  did  so  in  Britain.  And  the  Itinefary 
of  Antoninus  adds  gi^eat  weight  to  this  supposition  by  giving  the 
name  of  Limes  to  this  vallum,  which  wond  cannot  well  be  mter- 
preted  to  mean  any  thing  but  the  boundary  of  the  Empire.  If  the 
inscriptions  and  coins  al^vementioned  had  absolutely  belonged  to 
Hadrian,  they  could  not  have  been  considered  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  &Isehood  of  this  opinion,  because  it  is  more  tlum  probable 
that  Hadrian's  forces  were  in  possession  of  the  country  to  some 
distance  beyond  his  wall,  sufiicient  time  to  eredl  inscriptions  and 
leave  cmnn,  before  the  wall  was  finished,*  and  established  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Empire. 

But  these  arguments,  I  presume,  did  not  appear  to  the  Reviewer 
himself  perfedtfy  conclusive  I  he  therefore  proceeds  to  make  the 
matter  ctearer  by  a  quotation  from  a  work,  which  he  observes, 
'*'  seenui  to  be  as  familiar  to  me  as  Horsley's,  the  arguments  of  which 
I  have  chose  to  contradict,  though  not  ventured  to  discuss.''  This 
wofk  is  Mr.  Whitaker's  History  of  Manchester^  wliich  to  my  great 
astonishment  he  calls  a  juvenile  work.  This  is  an  epithet  not  cal- 
culated to  add  weight  to  its  authority ;  jret,  at  the  same  time,  he 
rather  perversely  blames  me  for  nor  paying  implicit  obedience  to 
all  its  decisions.  The  evidence  of  a  modern,  nay  of  an  author, 
a6hialiy  living  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  adduced 
in  proof  of  an  historical  fad,- which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  must  be  albwed  to  be  i^pt  a  very  common, 
nor  yet  convincing  mode  of  arguin|^. .  And  why  introduce  Mr. 
Whitakerina  manner  so  disagreeable  for  a  purpose  so  unusual? 
He  must  have  drawn  his  information  from  sources  open  to  other 
writers.  It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfaAory  to  have  pro- 
duced his  authorities,  instead  of  bringing  him  forward  so  inridioujtly 
as  a  testimony,  which  no  one  ought  to  dare  to  corutradid.  I  should 
think  very  unworthily  of  this  learned  author,  if  I  could  believe  him 
•  'gratified  oy  such  an  officious  exaltation. 

The  only  propositions  in  the  quotation  from  the  History  of  Man- 
chester, immediately  connected  with  the  matter  in  dispute^  are  the 
two*  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  "  Hadnan  by  ereding  his  watt 
did  not  mean  to  cede  Valentia  to  the  enemy ;"  and  <'  Vaientia  was 
constantly  in  the  power  of  the  Romans."  But  as  these  are  positions* 
whieh  after  a  careAl'examination,  did  not  appear  to  me  supported 
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by  tlie  auUiorities,  T  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  pa^fKem  iin« 
noticed.     The  latter  circumstance,  indeed,  is  not  very  easily  re-  • 
conciled  with  the  relation  given,  in  the  same  quotation,  a  few ' 
lines  before,  of  "  the  Caledonians,  in  tlie  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  overrunning  not  only  Valentta  without  the  wall,  but 
Maxima  within.*'    This  surely  admits  a  temporary  suspension  of  * 
the  Roman  power  in  these  parts,  and  I  contend  for  nothing  more. 
If  Mr.  W.  means  that  Hadrian  did  not  cede  Valentta  by  treaty  to 
the  Caledonians,  I  entirdy  agree  with  him.    I  understand,  thi^' 
lovian  was  the  first  Emperor,  whobrouglit  that  disgrace  upon  the 
Empire.     But'  I  am  welt  assured,  that  no  antient  author  or  other 
eviaence  can  be  produced  to  contradict  the  idea,  excited  by  Anto- 
ninus Itinerary,  that  Hadrian,  when  lie  built  his  wall,  made  that 
wall  the  limes,  or  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  this  isbn^, 
and  that  he  gave  up  to  the  natives  the  possession  of  the  country, 
which  lay  beyond  it.     Pursuing  the  •  »ame  argument,  though  not 
openly  and  dire6^ly,  that/'  the  Romans  had  possessions  beyond  the  • 
wall,  when  the  Itinerary  was  written,*^  the  Reviewer  pnxreeds  lo' 
criticise  the  situation  of  two  towns,  one  of  which  has  been  suppos«i' 
by  several  antiquaries  certainly  t6  lie  beyond  the  wall,  and  the  other ' 
has  been  allotted  a  situation  upon  the  wall,  which  countenances  * 
the  supposition,  that  two  otfiors  also  lay  beyond  it.    To  these  two 
towns,  which  are  Bremenium  and  Luguvailium,  I  have  thought 
myself  authorised  by  the  Itinerary  to  assign  situations,  different  from  ' 
those  which  have    been  generally  given  to  them  by  aH  former 
writers  upon  this  subject.    To  tliese  alterations  Uhs  crkic  objects 
witi)  great  warmth ;  but  I  cannot  say  his  arguments  have  in  the  least 
tended  to  change  my  opinion. 

**  The  first  iter,  he  observes,  is  made  to  commence  its  caiseer, 
a  Ihniie,  id  est,  a  Vallo  and  a  Bremenio  together."  But  this' 
ought  not  so  much  to  be  objeAed  to  me  as  to  my  author.  Anto-' 
ninus  made  the  iter  to  commence  in  this  manner.  That  Limes,  - 
and  Vallum  are  intended  to  express  the  same  thing  must  be  a!« 
lowed,  since  the  latter  is  only  added  in  explanatioa  of  the  fenner,^ 
a  Limite,  id  est  a  Vallo.  And  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  a, 
befi>re  Bremenio,  so  completely  proves  tA  conae^bn  or  the  town 
with  a  Limite  and  a  Vallo,  tlie  plaoe  of  which  a  Bremenio  supplies, 
that  it  seems  very  strange,  that  any  one  could  ever  suppose  them 
not  to  mean  one  and  the  same  spot  If  Bremenio  had  appeared 
without  the  preposition^  there  might  have  been  more  reason  to  sup* 
pose  a  possible  omitston  of  sonie  towns  before  tt,  but  in  the  present' 
state  6t  the  terms,  no  doubt  of  tbi  kind  can  be  entertained.  And 
tills  is  farther  confirmed  by  thu  commencement  of  the  second  iter, 
wiiere  we  again  read  a  Vallo  in  the  title,  and  a  Blato,  Bulgio  as 
the  first  town.  Blatum  Balgidm,  Catnden  has  supposed  to  mean 
i^ulness,  and  ^  situation  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  description 
ot  tl)e  Itinerary,  that  tMrie  so^ms  no  reason  to  dispute  his  deter* 
mination.  Horsley,  inde^,  has  ventured  to  propose  the  situations 
of' botk  Blatuiii  Bulgiiuii,and'Giutm£xploratonim  beyond  the  wall, 
M^iltU  pUn  ll«>as  not  dolt;  se-witboatsome  hesilatiot).  -'Hfs 
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iQt«rpreUrti<^n  of  the  phnnc,  *  Vallo,  ti  Cu  fri^nr  giying  its  natural 
aod  diredl  meaning.     Nor  can  I  perceive  how  the  wail  could  be 
xnade  the.  commencement  of  an  iter  in  any  otlier  way  than  we  h^re 
s^  it.     Every  iter  is  a  journey  from  one  principal  town  to  another. 
Whfn,  therefore*. an  iter  is  vaid  to  (legin  itom  a  wall,  it  roost  be 
fypeded,  that  the  author  means  from  some  town,  adjoining  the 
y^.    And  this  is  iound  to  bq  the  case  in  two  very  positive  instances* 
anii  whoever  seeks  these  towns  in  any  other  plaoe*  not  conneded 
with  the  wall,  cannpt  take  the  authority  of  Antoninus  for  his  guide* 
The  first  iter  begins  a  Valio ;  the  first  town  is  firemenium,  and  in- 
tl)e   piape  e^cpecled,   we  find  Newcastle*apon-Tyne,  a  town  of 
great  consequence,  in  these  parts,  and  the  Roman  antiquity  of  which 
has  never  been  disputed*     It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  by  ail  oar  i|n- 
tiquarie^i  that  Corstipitum,  the  second  town  in  the  Itinerary,  stood 
near   the  present   town  of  Corbridge,  about  three  miles   from 
I^dclrian's  \val),  aiid  within  it.     Now  no  other  wall  but  Hadrian's 
coijild  be  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  if  the  age  assigned  to  this  work 
in  my  iutrodudiion  is  sidmitte.l.     If  the  Itinerary  was  finished  before 
t|e  death  of  H(^drian,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  wall 
of  Antoi^inus,  w^hich  could  not  be  ereded  till  some  years  after  that 
0f ent.    Bremenium  then  must  be  expedlcd  to  be  found  in  contaft 
vrith  the  Vail  oif  Hadrian,  at  about  twenty  miles  distance  from  Cor* 
|>ridge.    Towards  the  west  there  is  no  town,  or  mins  of  a  town, 
pf  any  consequence  at  tiiat  distance  whereas  on  tlie  eastern  side» 
th^re  lies  a  town*  .which  in  ev^ry  respevt  precisely  answers  the 
description  of  the  Itinerar;^.    The  seoomd  iter  also  b^ins  a  Vallo, 
and  a  town  called  £ulness  is  found  exadly  in  the  situation  described 
|>v  Antoninus  for  his   Bulgium.    The  eommunication  with  the 
S^KOfid  toym,  i|i  both  the  first  iters^  is  by  a  road,  which  lies  by, 
or  near^  the-wall*  or  parallel  .wHh  it.     It. cannot  appear  more  eK« 
ii^ordinary,  tha^t  the  ^rst  should  begin  at  Newcastle,  and  past 
along  the  \f  all  road  to  Corbjridge,  than  that  the  second  should  com- 
mence at  Bulness,  and  pass  alon^  the  same  road  to  Carlisle.    If 
the  abrupt  tufn  in  the  nxul  in  the  first  iter  should  seem  to  any  one 
i^  objedlion  to  the  claim  of  Newcastle,  the  similar  turn  in  the 
iecond  jtef  may  reasonaUy  be  admitted  as  an  answer  to  the  ob* 
jedion.  t 

i*  But,^'  says  the  critic, "  Brem^uin  has  been  fixed  at  Riechester* 
apd  theife^fi^ed  upon  the  best  j[i£  authorities,  a  Roman  inscriptioi^ 
hearii^g  the  very  appellation  of  Breme^uum  s  ^nd  it  is  here  attempted 
tol>e  transferred  only  in  subserviency  .to  a.  hastily  adopted  hypo^ 
thesis.'V  (n  removing  Brfi^e^i^m  trom.  Ripc^esler,  I  af|i  also 
described  "  as  aoHiously  struggli^  against  overpowering  evidenpe, 
v)rhich  I  am  upable  to  throw,  off.'*  Tp.  thifise  propositions  I  am  bj 
no  means  inclined  tp  subscrilb^.  I.aln  itot  eenvii^ced^  that  it  can 
be  s^id  with  trutb>  tbat^^  Bremenimnhi^  been  fined gt  {Lie^hest^r.** 
(Camden  is  the  fijst,  who.  poi^ecliir^  tbat  itinight  be  there.  Horslejr 
acquiesces  in  his  detfrmini^tipn, ..  But  neither  .of  Ijhfs^iauthors  hM 
admitted  thisppin^on  without  diflScuUy,  us  I  sbal)  ^aivie  pccnsion  to 
^ew.  Gate  and  Gibson  hnvoi  thouf^  difoea^y. :  ?  4^  i\  ap^ 
,  ^  \t  *  diclum^ 


di^itm,  the  Urtter  .observesj  (and  ouffht  to  be  well  {Nr0wd»p  before 

the  weight  of  the  objedioii  can  be  tsScen  oft)  that  the  words^  id  est 
a  Vallo>  are  an  interpretation  of  the  transcuber.''  He  oppose^ 
these  words  plainly  to  the  authority  of  the  in^iption.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  and  myself^  as  living  autliors,  have  added  a  vote  to  each  party* 
Votes  then  are  equal,  and  the  thing  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
decided^  as  far  as  such  evidence  reaches. 

The  authority  of  the  inscription*  I  have  so  fully  di<icussed  in  the 
work>  that  I  have  nothing  material  to  add  upon  the  subjed.  TIio 
Reviewer's  general  position  that  *'  when  a  town  is  mentioned  upoa 
»an  inscription,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  belongs 
to  the  place,  where  the  inscription  is  found,*'  will  not,  I  am  cer* 
tab,  be  adopted  by  any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  considec 
the  point  in  a  full  and  carefui  manner.  It  may  somelimes  be  tbd 
fad,  but  by  no  means  generally  true.  The  instance  in  the  inscrip-* 
tion  at  Bath,  the  critic  is  obliged  to  allow  to  be  a  positive  exception. 
And  if-  one  exception  is  found,  why  may  not  another  be  supposed  ? 
He  calls  Glev.  the  well  known  appellation  of  another  town,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  applied  to  Uie  town,  where  found..  Whj 
then  confine  Bremen  to  the  place  where  found,  when  an  equally 
^ood  reason  can  be  given  why  it  cannot  be  so  applied  ?  And  this 
IS,  that  the  town,  mentioned  in  it,  is  described  by  a  very  antient 
author  as  lying  upon  a  certain  wall,  which  was  the  boundary  of  tho 
B^oman  Empire  in  Britain ;  whereas  Riech^ster  stands  near  twenty 
miles  beyond  that  wall. 

In  examinii^  this  inscription  I  have  said,  that  the  word  BR£« 
MEN  in  it  is  plainly  a  contraction,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  an 
adjective  to  £XPJLOR>  Exploratorum  Bremeniensium,  than  the 
name  of  the  town  Breraeni.  My  Reviewer  tells  his  readers  that 
♦'  I  did  not  advert  at  tlie  moment,  that  the  name  is  no  contrac- 
tion, but  at  full  length  on  the  altar  itself  BREMENI,  end  onljr  ob- 
scured hy  the  Isat  letter  being  complicatedrin  the  mode  very  fami- 
liar in  inscriptions,  with  the  letter  immediately  preceding."  I  shall 
willingly  allow  it  possible,  that  this  complication  may  be,  as  it  is 
here  stated.  Buf  Bremeni  is  not  the  second  case  of  Bremenium, 
and  so  this  writer  knew  full  well,  for  he  is  under  a  necessity  ot 
reading  Bremenum,  contrary  to  all  the  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  to 
support  his  assertion.  A  much  more  innocent  alteration  of  the  text, 
by  Surita,,  is  pronounced  by  this  critic,  '*  a  slight  of  hand  disgracer 
($\  to  his  probity,'^  and  I  am  accused,  though  falsely,  of  adopting 
this  dight  of  hand  with  the  same  injudiciousness  of ''  mind."  I  am 
however  entirely  disposed  to  adroit  the  reading  to  be  Bremeni,  since 
it  adds  one  more  letter,  and  makes  the  evidence  stronger,  that  the 
word  was  intended  for  Bremeniyusiuro,  the  reading  proposed  by  me. 

As  to  my  *'  anxiously  struggling  against  overpowermg  evidence 
in  removing  Bremenium  from  Kiechester,"  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
that  this  is  more  itrictly  applicable  to  those  antiquaries,  who  placed 
H  there  than  to  me,  w^^ose  only  wish  it  is  to  give  it  its  true  place, 
wherevei^  that  may  be  found.  For  what  says  Camden?  After  copy - 
\ag  the  inscription,  he  observes  in  his  modest  and  very  pleasant 
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irxanncr,  **  May  wc  not  hence  gaess,  that  here  was  Bremenfum?* 
Bnt  his  chief  gjiide  in  these  matters,  the  old  Itinerary;  of  Antoninus, 
presented  *'  an  ovirpOT\*€rrng  cridcncc  to  he  str\igglcd  with." 
This  author  describes  the  Her,  of  which  Brcmenium  is  the  first  town, 
z%  beginning  from  a  certain  wall,  which  was  then  the  bonndary  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ia  these  parts,  a  Liinitc,  id  est,  a  Vallo.  He 
was  tliercfore  well  aware,  that  the  admission  of  Bremeninm  in  any 
wtuation,  not  connected  with  fhe  wall,  must  be  a  contradiction  to 
this  ancient  writer,  ^nd  how  is  this  diflficulty  surmounted  by  him  f 
Is  it  not  by  supposing  "  the  words,  id  est  a  vallo,  a  gloss  ot' some 
transcriber,  since  Bremenium  lies  fourteen  miles  bevond  itr"  Can 
'  any  unprejudiced  reader  believe,  that  this  great  man  was  not  much 
pressed,  before  he  could  prevail  lipon  himself  to  resort  to  so  des- 
perate an  expedient  to  remove  evidence,  which  he  couM  not  con^tra- 
dieted  ?  Nor  did  Horslej  admit  this  situation  of  Bremenium  with- 
out difficulty.  He  saw  no  reason  to  think  a  Vallo  an  fnterpolation . 
lie  observes  "  a  Limite,  and  a  Val!o>.seem  to  be  equivalent  one  to 
the  other,  by  the  explanatory  insertion  of,  id  est,  and,  I  believe,  sig- 
TOfy  no  more  tlian  the  most  advanced  station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wair,  but  not  very  distant  from  it.  In  the  expression  a  VaHo,  the 
word  Vallum  seems  to  denote  the  term,  from  which  the  iter  was 
directed,  but  with  some  latitude  so  as  not  strictly  to  signify  the 
ValFimi  itseTf^  but  any  place  within  a  moderate  distance  from  it.*' 
Bvt  why  all  this  struggle  to  give  such  a  forced  and  unnatural-  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  a  Vallo  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  whatever 
jcherae  will  shew  a  Vallo,  a  Limite,  and  a  Bmmenio  to  signify  the. 
same  spot,  must  be  the  most  satisfACtory  solution  of  these  difficuU 
ties.  I  slrall  only  add,  that  tlie  situation  I  have  proposed  for  Bre- 
menium iis  not  opposed  either  by  Ptolemy,  Ravennas,  or  any  an-? 
lient  writer.  The  inscription  is  the  only  argument  in  anj  way* 
doubtful,  and  that,  I  am  still  persuaded,  is  more  in  favour  of  Ne^v- 
castle,  tlian  of  Ricchestcr,  where  it  was  found.  I  have  carefully 
re-examined  the  insrriptions,  which  contain  the  names  Bracchio  and 
Habitanci,  and  find  no  ground  from  the  remark^of  the  Reviewer 
lo  change  my  opinion  of  f  hem. 

From  Bremenium,  and  fhe  inscriptrons,  the  criticism  passes  to  the 
second  iter.  This  begins  like  the  first  a  VaHo,  and  Camden  has 
aissigned  a  probable  situation  for  the  first  towii.  Setting  out  fiom 
tji  is  town,  the  numbers  of  Antoninus  appeared  to  me  to  ascertain 
tiie  posUion  of  |:he  five  succeedmg  towns.  But  a  very  strong  ob- 
jection presented  itself  in  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  Car- 
lisle occupies  the  slt^  of  the  Roman  t-uguvallium,  the  third  to\\'n 
in  fhe  Itinerary^  and  not  that  pf  Castra'Exploratorum,  the  second, 
which  my  scheme  would  place  there.  It  became  then  necessary  to 
consider  the  proofs,  which  have  given  rt^c  to  the  idea,  that  Carlisle 
was  the  remains  of  Lnguvallium,  rath^jr  than  of  Castra  Exploratorum, 
The  result  was  the  discovery,  that  tljcre  was  no  positive,  or  even' 
probable,  proof  of  this  fact,  and  1  accordingly  found  myself  at  li-» 
berly  to  propose  tliat  arrangcinent  of  the  towns;  whicb  the  Itin^raiy 
puiiitsout.-  ■      •     •       "  ■   '  "  '        .        • 
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Camden*  speaking  orCarlkie;  tetls  ns^  "^  the  Romans  and  Briton« 
trailed  this  city  Lugubaknm,  the  Saxons,  as  Bede  witnesses,  Ltsel.** 
For  an  assertion  so  positrve,  I  coulcf  not  but  persuade  myself,  that 
this  learned  man  must  have  had  an  adequate  authority.  And  this 
lie  appeared  to  me  to  derive  from  Bede,  whose  works  I  was  not 
then  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  reason 
firom  the  suppositiofn,  that  this  author,  writing  in  a  very  dark  age, 
might  possiUy  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  Roijidn  name  of  tfirs 
to\vn.  But  1  have  now  had  the  works  of  this  venerahk;  Moak 
sometime  in  my  possession,  and  had  tlie  satisfaction  to  fmd,  that  he 
lias  given  no  ground  whatever  for  this  opinion.  Bede's  LugubafKa^ 
called  by  the  Saxons  corruptiy  Lael,  is  not  more  certain  as  to  its 
situation  than  Antonine's.  He  mentions  two  visits  |>aid  by  Si.  Cath- 
bert  to  Lugubalh'a.  But  he  has  not  laid  down  Ihe  smallest  trace  of 
the  journey  of  this  prelate,  to  guide  us  to  it.  He  docs  not  most 
remotely  hint  at  any  connectitm  it  had  with  any  other  town.  He  has, 
indeed,  related  «  fact,  which  gives  re^on  to  look  for  this  old  city, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Der  went  water  Lake,  which  lies  close  to 
Keswiai,  in  CumbeHaad.  He  informs  us,  that  -^  Cuthbert  had  a 
friend  a  hermit,  who  lived  upon  an  island  in  this  lake,  who,  when 
■  he  heard  of  Cuthberf  s  Anival,  at  Laguballia,  came  to  pay  his  re- 
•  spects  to  him.''  This  relation  intimates  no  great  distai#e  bet  week 
these  places,  and  is  very  favourable  to  the  sit  nation  I  have  assigned! 
to  Lugnvallium  on  the  authority  of  Antonine-  The  map  of  the 
Itinerary  wiH  shew,  that  a  secluded  hermit,  at  Galava,  would  hear 
ofony  circumstance  at  my  Luguvailtum  with  much  more  probabi- 
lity, -oism  at  Carlisle,  where  it  has  been  usually  placed.  1  do  nof« 
ho'weveo  Ifty  any  great  stress  upon  this  argument  thoueh  it  is  more 
than  equal  to  some,  which  my  Reviewer  has  dignihed  with  the 
title  of  demonstrations.  But  in  giving  this  new  place  to  Luguval- 
lium,  this  critic  brings  a  very  formidable  charge  arainst  me;  even- 
that  "  I  sK:t  in  contradiction  to  myself;"  that  "  I  tlirow  down  opi- 
nions, on  which  I  had  rested  betbre,  and  think  and  act  the  xcry  re- 
verse;'* nay,  that  **  I  am  still  nKwe  unfortunate.  Ati  iter  even  of 
Antonines  comes  up  to  stop  the  march  of  this  moving  city,  and  to 
call  out  new  powers  of  pefWrsion  in  the  author  of  its  march.  The 
fifth  iter  interposes  to  place  Luguvallium  expressl)r  ad  Vallum,  and 
Ave  who  have  seen  the  stress  laid  upon  the  same  kind  of  expression 
before*  cannot  now  but  anticipate  in  thought,  how  readily,  at  the 
sight,  the  author  will  wheel  about  with  his  city,  and  how  hastily  he 
will  retreat  with  it  into  its  old  lines  again.  But  we  have  judged.. 
too  hastily  of  Mr,  Reynolds^  He  scorns  to  yield  and  disdains  to 
fly.  He  is  a  true  soldier  of  Muscovy.'* 

In  this  passage  the  Reviewer  acknowledges,  that  he  has  jndgCvi 
toohastily  of  me.  In  my  opinion  his  whole  criticism  wears  the 
same  character.  He  must  have  read  mv  work  very  superficially  to 
suppose,  that  I  did  not  attend  to  the  act  Vallum  of  the  fifth  iter  in 
«ettiine^hc  new  situation  of  Luguvallium  in  the  second.  I  have, 
indeedf  Jaid  isome  stress  upon  the  phras^  a  Vaiio,  but  I  cannot  per- 
ceive 


ceive  iawhatmuuiex  I  contnidict  myself,  when  I  do  not  adimi  ad 
VaUum  to  have  precisely  the  same  signification. .  Ainsworth  shevrii 
in  his  Dictionary^  that  the  preposition  ad  is  used  by  authors  tn 
twenty*t\vo  senses.  The  seventh  of  these  is — "  near  to'* — ^which  I 
have  admitted  as  the  meanin£<  which  Antoninus  must  have  intend- 
ed  in  this  place,  ^s  he  had  before  settled  the  site  of  Luguvallium  at 
Ih^  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  wall.  We  have  here  certainly 
no  obligation,  as  in  the  phrase  a  Vallo,  to  suppose  the  town  attached 
to  the  wall.  Nor  is  this  the  situation  of  Carlisle.  That  tovm.  ac- 
cordinj^  to  Paterson's  British  Itinerary,  lies  at  least  half  a  mile  from 
the  w:ul.  Sarita,  the  Spanish  Commentator,  who  had  not  the  samp 
prejudices  with  the  Reviewer  to  contend  wjth,  did  not  think  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  ;iu]es  incompatible  with  this  phrase.  And  t 
hsLve  ventured  to  urge,  that  "  in  a  journey  of  almost  £ve  hundred 
miles,  a  town  may  be  literally  said  to  be  near  to  any  object,  thougfi 
it  should  prove  to  bo  twelve  miles  from  it,  and  that  a  person  in 
Jjondon  would  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  makiag  the  situa- 
tion of  a  town  in  the  North  of  England,  if  he  said  it  was  near  New- 
castle, or  Carlisle,  though  it  should  be  even  farther  tlian  old  Pen- 
rith, (more  commonly  called  Plumpton  Wall)  is  from  the  Picts 
WalL"  This  our  critic,  in  great  wrath,  calls  "  an  idle  and  irrele- 
vant arguiaent,  because  the  Itinerary  is  a  regular  mensuration  of  dis- 
tances, "  and  in  sitch  a  mensuration,  a  journey  of  £ve  hundred  or 
even  five  thousand  miles,  could  make  no  excuse  for  placing  a  town 
twelve  miles  from  its  true  position.  What  comparison  can  there  be 
between  such  a  mensuration,  and  the  gossiping  tales  of  aLoi^doner 
about  a  town  near  Newcastle  or  Carlisle  r'^  Here  rage  rather  got 
the  better  of  reason,  or  it  would  have  been  perceived^  that  the  words 
ad  Vallum  can  make  no  difierence  in  the  Qiensuration.  They  can 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  distance  of  the  town.  They  are 
merely  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  it.  And  the  propriety  of  the 
expression  must  depend  upon  the  intervening  space.  A  place 
could  not  be  properly  described  in  this  manner  in  a  journey  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  In  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  in  description,  though  not  ia  mensuration,  becomes 
a  small  space.  Surita's  idea,  considering  that  he  lived  in  Spain,  is 
perfectly  natural.  And  Antoninus,  writing  at  Rone^  might  have 
described  Eboracum  as  near  the  boundary  oflhe  Empire  without  an/ 
absurdity,  though  it  stands  a  hundred  miles  from  that  point.  The 
propriety  of  Ihis  way  of  speaking  must  depend  upon  the  distance  of 
the  spesik^r,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  mensuration  in  any  wajf 
whatever. 

I^  could  add  many  more  observations  upon  this  singular  piece  of 
criticism,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  exceeded  vous  limits.  I 
nave  endeavoured  to  keep  to  consequentials,  and  of  these  I  have 
passed  over  several,  not  for  want  of  ability  to  answer  them,  but 
for  want  of  room.  I  cannot,  indeed,  perceive^,  that  there  i.%  one 
solid  argument  urged  against  me  in  the  whole  Review.  It  is  strong 
only  in  abuse,  and  in  language  equally  bdecorous  for  a  g^ntleman^ 
ana  a  scholar,  to  give,  or  to  receive. 
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tlTtlHS  bttesiess  of  ^this  commanication  fbr  jour  work  sbould  be 
bought  to  require  an  apology,  mine  is  the  same  with  Mr.  Jones'i 
irieud>  A.  1.  N.  I  doubted  whether  yOu  would  give  it  admission. 
Th^  twenty-seventh  Article  in  the  September  Anti- Jacobin,  hds 
removed  that  doubt>  and  I  now  finish  a  letter  which  i  actually  be- 
gan in  the  month  of  February,  and  had  long  laid  aside,  but  now 
hope  to  see  in  your  work  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Yours,  &c. 
THOMAS  REYNQLDS.- 


MISCELLANIES. 


SELECT  BIOGRAPHT. 
The    Mahqjjis    Dft    BouiLLS. 

THE  MAit<^ks  DE  BouiLLB  was  born  at  the  Chaitean  du  CIuzel» 
the  feat  of  his  anceftors->  in  1740.  His  mother  having  died  in 
giving  him  birih>  and  his  father  having  furvived  her  bfs  bat  a  fev 
years^  he  was  left  tO  the  care  of  his  paternal  uncle,  at  that  time 
Dean  to  the  Counts  of  Lyon^  and  firft  Almoner  to  the  King,  and 
afterwards  Bi(hopof  Auton^  who  ient  him  to  the  college  of  Lou  lis 
Vhe  Great  which  was  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Jefuits,  and,  when 
fae  wjti  iixteen,  bought  fOr  him  a  troop  of  dragoons^  in  the  regiment 
dela  Fcrronay».  In  lyjShe  went  with  his  regiment  to  join  the 
Count  de  Clermont^  who  had  been  juft  defeated  at  Crevelt.  M.  de 
Bouill^  diilinguilhed  himfelf^  during  that  war,  on  every  occafion  which 
the  a^ivt  fctvice  of  the  light  troofs  afforded  him,  and,  particularly, 
at  the  affair  of  Grumbftg^  in  March  1761,  whercj  at  the  head  of  the 
van.guard  of  dragoons,  which  he  commanded,  he  pierced  a  (Iron^ 
column  of  the  enemy^  compoled  of  f^veral  thoufand  men,  under  the 
.  command  c^  the  hereditary  Prince  (now  Duke)  of  Brunfwick  ;  took 
Several  pieces  of  cannon  and  feveral  colours,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
decifive  advantage  obtained,  on  that  day,  by  the  French  over  the 
Allies.  He  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  the  brevet-rank  of 
Colonel ;  had  the  honour  of  prefenting  the  captured  colours  to  the 
King ;  and  was  prorpifed  the  firft  regiment  that  (hould  fall  vacant* 
Acconlingly,  at  the  condufion  of  the  campaign,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  M.  deVaftan,  who  had  been  killed  at  the 
iiegt  of  Brunfwick.  This  reginnent  (of  infantry)  bore  his  name  till 
the  end  x)f  the  war,  when  it  took  the  name  of— Vexin. 

In  17^8^  when  he  was  only  twenty  .eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  Guadeloupe,  and  by  bis  government  of  that  Colony, 
he  ib  far  acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Af .  de  Emeiy^  Gover. 
nor-generjil  of  the  French  iflands^  an  officer  diftinguifhed  for  his  talenta 
and  his  knowledge,  that  when  he  was,  fome  time  after,  appointed  to 
the  government  of  St.  Domingo,  he  reprefented  M.  de  Bouille  to  the  • 
Miaifters  as  the  man  who  was  bed  qualified  to  fucceed  him,  in  the 
event  of  his  death.*  in  faA,  that  officer  dying  in  1777,  M.  dcBcuitli 
W'dt  appointed  (o  fucceed  him  ;  but  fome  Court  intrigue  having  induced 
the  MTnifter  to  adopt  a  different  arrangement|  and  the  war  with  £ng. 
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)cind  being  on  the  ppint  of  bre«iking  out,  he  was  nominated  <j6v<mof 
of'Maniuique  and  St.  Lucie,  with  power  to  take  the  comtnand  oiM 
tl^e  wjndwiird  iiies  as  foon  a»  hoftiliiies  (hould  commence.  War  was 
'ieclazcd  in  1778,  and  M.  de  Bouillf  fignalized  its  opening  by  the 
capture  oi  Dominique^  in  September  in  the  ihcnc  year*.  la  1781  he 
took  Tcbj^o  and  ^t.  Euilariiis.  The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  this  laft 
expedition  were  nor .  nior^.  reiparkable  than  the  difmtesefied conduct 
©f  M.de  BouiW,  ill  reftoring  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  planters,. 
2501CDO7.  "whic^  A^imiral  Rodney  had  (ciztd  when  he  reduced  the 
sfland  in  the^ecedingyear.-In  1778  he  took  %U  Qiriilopbec>  and  the 
adji.Lent  Tfles  of  Nevis  and  Mont/erMTf  and  was^  In  confequencc^ 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieuterranf-geWer^ri.  In  April  >782,  he  went 
to  form  a  jundion  with  the  Spanilh  General,  Don  Galvez,  in  order 
to  attack  Jamaica  with  "3j,ooo  men,  when  the  defeat  of  M.  deGrafli&> 
by  Admiral  Rodney ,.  totally  difeoncerted  the  plan,,  and  gave  a  change 
to  the.  war  which  had  hitherto  been  fo  fortunate  for  Fragce.  During 
'its  continuance^  M.  de  Bouillc  did  net  diiitnguiQi  himfelf  lefs  by  his 
'gcnero^ty,.and  magnanimous  conduft  10  the  enemy ,  than  by  his  mili- 
tary atchievemenis  ;  an;4  he  was  not  kfs  ufeful  to  the  colonies  which 
he  governed,  by  the  tranquillity  which  ihey  enjoyed  through  hi»  vigi> 
'  hnce  and  the  iRfluence  of  his  \\^a^,  than  by  the  labours  of  his  adrai. 
'nill  ration. 

During  the  war>  an  Englifh  frigate  was  fhipwrecked  off  Martiniqoc^ 
and  the  officers  and  crew  having  faved  themfelv^s^  ia  the  boats  and 
knded  on  the  ifland^  went  to  furrendcr  thcmfelves  to  the  Govemof» 
But  M.  de  BoullIe«  having  informed  hinrTelf  of  the  means  by  which 
they  catne  into  his  power^  geneioufly  obfcrved  to  the  Qaptain,  that 
if  it  l^ad  been  his  fate  to  have  taken  them  in  battle  he  fliould  have  it- 
cetved  them  as  prifoners,  but  he  fcomed  tp  proEt  by  the  misfortuoes 
•t  an  enenr.y,  and,  as  the  cafe  was,  he  begged  to  havo  the  honour  of 
^ccKing  them  as  gucft^  He  accordingly  treated  them  with  the 
greatell  hofpitality  ;  and,  b>'  the  £r{l  opportunity,  fent  theoo  back  to 
an  Engliih  rfland  I  What  a  central  does  the  condud  of  this  loyal 
Frenchman  afford  to  that  of  French  RepuhlicanS|.  on  (Knilar  occafioofi  1 
On  the  concluHon  of  peace,  in  1 7  S*3>  he  returned  to  France  and  was 
included,  by  the  King,  in  the  £r(t  Hit  of  pronations,  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  His  M.  jefty  wiihing,  at  the  fame  time>  to  con- 
fer r\  more  folid  mark  of  his  fa^owr  on  M.  de  Bouille>  ordered  the 
Miniiler  of  :\\^  Marine  Department,. to  enquire  the.anftountof  the  debts 
whiLn  lie  knew  M.  de  Bouill6  had  contracted,  inftcad  of  enriching 
himlelf,  as  he  might  have  done,  durii^g  the  war.  Thefe  debts  amottoted 
to  more  than  2o,oool.  ileiling  ;.  and  the  King  offered  to  pay  theni» 
but  M.  de  Bouille,  with  his  ufual  difintercitedneff^  rejected  the-ofe, 
rcfaf;ng  to  become  Lurdcia-fome  to  (he  State  which  he  had. the  good 
fortune  to  ferve* 

In  1784,  he  came  to  England  where  he  wra^  received  with  that  at- 
rention  and  refpcd  which,  from  his  virtues  and  his  conduA,  he  £b 
jicbly  deferved  ;  and  he  catried  away  with  him  the  moil  honourable 
viarks  of  the  cfteem  of  all  who  hid  an  oppottuoity  of  witnefiii^ 
ihole  vi'tues  a^d  that  condudl  during:  the  war*. 
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.  He  was  a  Member  of  both  the  aflTemblies  of  Notable^  wliicb  Lou:« 
ibe  Sixteenth  convened  in  1786  and  178S  j  and  iri  the  laft,  hcdeclared, 
with  energy,  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  old  principles  of  the 
Monarchy  which  the  Court  itfclf  betrayed  a  difpofition  to  abat^don. 
In  1787  he  was  appointed  Commandant  cti  Second  oF  the  Province  df 
the  I'hree  Bi(hopricks>  and  when  the  Revolution  began^  in  i789>  be 
retained  his  command^  contrary  to  the  general  cxaniple  of  the  times; 
in  1790  he  was  entrufted  with  the  command,  not  only  of  that  province^ 
but  of  Alface,  Lorraine;  and  Franche^Comt^ ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  command  of  otie  of  the  four  divifibns  of  the  newly- 
conftitdted  French  arnAy;  the  Memoirs  which  he  publi(hed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1797,  and  whichj  as  Mr.  Mallet  du  Pan  fo  jaftly  ob^ 
ferved,  **  art  fwritten  tjoith  the  tjeradty  of  a  man  tf  honour ^  and  the 
franknefs  of  a  fold'ter^**  give  a  faithful  account  of  his  conduct  and  his 
ciForts  in  circuniftances  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
temark,  that,  in  the  niidft  of  general  dlfofder  and  confufioti^  he  main- 
tained order  and  difcipline  around  him,  and  always  extorted  refpeft  ' 
from  ihfc  trdops  under  his  command;  He  ftiflcd  in  its  birthj  by  the 
adoption  of  dccifive  meafures^  the  infurtedlion  of  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants of  Nancy,  ovi  the  31ft  of  Augiift,  1790,  and,  by  the  vigout 
which  he  difplaycd  on  the  occafion^  he  difconcencd,  Dr,~atlc2(ft,  tc* 
tarded,  the  plans  of  the  Jacobins.  In  Iborti  calm  and  moderate  amtdfi 
the  *v%oience  of  contending  parties^  by  all  of  «wbom  be  tuas  equally 
tourtedy  and  only  tifien'tng  to  the  ^ootce^  and  only  attending  h  the  fer^ 
'vice  of  his  unfortunate  SonjeYeign^  he  maintained  himfelf,  by  kis  own 
perfonal  exertions,  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  poft,  ih  order  to  wait 
for  the  moment  when  he  might  be  of  tife  to  his  m^er.  He  adopted 
the  means  proprfed  by  the  tCingfar  hik  efcape  in  17910  ;  and,  in  179 1» 
he  had  prepared  a  retreat  for  him  in  the  diflri^  which  he  commanded. 
But  here  fortune  forfook  himj  and  triade  him  for  ever  regret  that  (he 
had  not  referved  for  this  event  all  the  favdar  which  (he  had  lavifhed 
On  him  before.  From  that  cime  M.  de  BouiUe  partook  of  {^e  exile 
and  misfortunes  of  the  other  Royalifts ;  and,  without  making  any  pro^ 
Tjfion  for  the  futorei  faithful  td  thofe  difib(eiefted  and  hpnoucable  prin^ ' 
ciplts  which  had  ever  aAuated  his  coiDdudl  throagh  life^  tu  paid  to  x\^ 
brotheraof  the  King  the  money  whieh  he  had  rtcdved  fiK)m  his  M»- 
jefty^  to  make  the  neceflafy  preparations  for  bis  efcape^  to  the  mnoooc 
(of  52,000}  i  fterling. 

The  conlideracion  in  which  his  ferrioes  and  his  attachment  to  hn 
Sbrerdgn  were  holien  was  liot  confined  to  his  natire  coafttry.  Ic 
procared  him  fon>e  brilliant  o^rs  both  from  the  BmpreTs  of  RuiOa  and 
the  King  of  Pruffia ;  but  beingi  at  the  fame  time,  A^icited  by  Guf.. 
tavos  the  Third,  Kine  of  Sweden^  the  antient  ally  of  France»  who 
pfojedkd  a  defcent  in  Normandy  of  which  M.  de  fiouille  was  promifcd 
the  command,  the  defire  of  flill  ferving,  and>  if  poffible,  of  faving 
Louts  the  Sixteenth,  made  him  rejeft  every  other  proportion  in-order 
to  attach  himfelf  to  that  unfortunate  Prince. 

Ih  1791  he  attended  the  confettnces  at  Pikiicx  and  ftiiowed  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  at  his  own  defire,  to  Pragoet  to  concert  with  ibe 
Auftrian  and  Pruffian  Gene^als^  the  meafures  to  be  takea  relative  to 

Ra  •  the 


tH  .   Mfcdlanhr* 

the  (late  of  France*  in  1792  the  Kki^  of  Pruffiaf  being  on  the  -efe 
of  declaring  war  againft  France,  ftnt  ior  him  to  Magdeboarg  to  coiu 
fult  with  him  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  campalgir  of  I793r 
during  which  he  was  folicired  by  the  Vemtcans^  and  urgjtd  by  the 
Frendfi  Princes^  to  place  btmfelf  at  their  head  ;  hut  conceiving  that ' 
the  allied  powers  had  no  intention,  of  affording  efiedual  afljftance  ta 
Iiis  loyal  countrymen^  and  defpaking  of  fucccfs,  without  fuch  afiift- 
'ance,,  he  declined  the  iavication^  He  came  over  to  pnglandfoonafter^ 
when  he  was  confulted  by  gpvernment,  on  the  redodHoo  of  the  French 
x(lands>  and  being  employed  by  thcmy  on  different  occalioi»s>  he  re- 
ceived  marlw  of  their  confidence,  libera) ity,-  and  elleem^ 
]  Thelaft  years  of  his  life  were  paft  in  fufFeriwgs^  in  which  he  dif- 
played  as  much  courage  as  he  had  formerly  manifelVed  amidil  the  dan- 
^gers  of  war>  which  he  had  fo  often  braved.  He  died,  on-  the  14th  of 
November^  iSoo;  with  a  fir mnefs  conformable  IK)  his  adions>  and* 
with  that  tranquillity- which  rcfults  from  the  confcioufnefi  of  a  well, 
.fpent  life.  The  modcfty  which  marked  his  ch(«ra^r  was  evident  ia 
his  rcKulations  refpeding.  his  funeral  f  and  in  his  laft  exhortations  ta 
&is  children  to  pradice  virtue  more  than  he  had  pradiced  it  himfelf. 

JUNIUS  AND  BURKE, 
SI  Br  Jan*  1801  • 

YOUR  having,  fonae  time  ag^,^  entered  into  an  inquiry  con^ 
-cerning  the  author  of  the  Lettecs  of  Junius,  1  thought  the 
following  account  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  you.   I,  therefore, 
:lake  the  liberty  to  fend  it  you,  for  your  private  fau&fa^ion..    Yo« 
fliay^  however,  make  what  ufeof  it  you*  pleal'e^ 
1  atDy  Sir,  your  conflant  reader, 

And  xaoSi  humble  iewant, 

A.B. 

THE  more  attentiTely  I  confider  the  remarkable  y hvafedogy  of 
the  three  following  extrafts  ((b  remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  that  i 
-much  queftion,  whether  any  thing  fimilar  to  it  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  publication  *),  and  the  relemblance  in  the  general  air  and 
TOanrter  of  ftyle  between  the  whole  of  the  three  paragraphs,  the 
morr  I  iteiB  to  be  CMivinced  they  proceed  fpom  the  fane  pen.  I 
have,  however,  no  doubt,  but  this  piece  of  criticifm  may  be  thought; 
by  fome  10  be  vague  and  futile  >  and  enough  may  bd  faid  againft  the 
.poor  eriiicr  who  coukl  be  vain  enoitgh  t9  flatter  himfelf  with  hav^ 
aog  dilcovered  a  ftcret  of  fuch  magnitude,  after  {9  many  years  coi>- 
ixalment  and  fo  much  io<}utry,  by  mearu  feemingly  fo  trivial*— one 
Solitary  internal  proyf*  i^ut  before  the  laugh  is  carried  too  £iv 
again (l  him,  he  hopeffr  the  iaugher  will  call  tamind  the  oid-Latia 
proverb— £r^Jlf  Bercukm^ 

<<  From  wluteyer  origin  your  influence  ia  this  country  arifea,  it 

^  I  confeHi,  that  it  is  on  this  circumftaocc  the  firength  of  my 
Aigiuneot  chieHy  itfts^ 


yunius  and  Sarie.  M9 

^«  -plienomenon  mthe  hifton'  of  human  virtue  and  undcrftaniling 
C^o  men  can  -hardly  believe  the  faft  :  wife  men  arc  unable  to  ac- 
count ^or  it :  retigieus  men  find  cxercife  for  their -faith*,  and  make  it 
<hc  laft  tffort  of  their  piety  not  to  repine  againft  Providence." 

Juniu6'«  Letter  to  the  D^  of  Grrfton,  Vol.  ai.  !•  51. 

"  Every  projcft  of  a  material  cfhangc  in  a  government  fo  compli- 
cated a«  our's  ;  combined  at  the  fame  time  with  external  circ^m- 
ftanees  ftiU  more  comp!icaicd,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulty  ;  ia  wliich 
a  eonfiderate  waji  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide  %  a  prudent  man  too' 
•fciidy  to  undertake:  or  an  honcft  mran  too  i:eady  to  promifc." 

Thoughts  on  the  Caufcof  our  prelent  Difcontents,  p.  99,  3d  edit. 

•*  I  really  t^infk  for  wife  nun  this  is  not  judicious :  ior/eber  men 
f)ot  deceot.:  for  minds  tinElured  mtli 'humanity^  not  znild  and  merci-. 
ful."  Mr.  Burke's  Speech,  March  22, 1777*  p.  49.  3d  cdit^ 

N.  B*  The  punctuation  is  exadl^  conformable  to  the  originals. 
1  mention  tliis  circumftance  with  a  particular  view  to  the  colons 
in  each  of  the  tliree  extra6ls.  This  remark  will,  probably,  a^ear 
40  you,  Mr.  Editor,  very  trifling,  and  of  no  wci^t  in  cortfiemauoa 
-of  what  I  had  laid  before.  Indeed,  1  lay  very 'little  ftrcfs  upon  it 
myfelf.     But  I  thought  there  wocrld  be  no  harm  jufl  to  mention  lu 

P.  Su  A  Mr.  Dycs",  bofom  friend  of  :the  orator  in  queftion,  dies, 

{unius  dies  with  him-  Mr.  Dyer  was,  therefore,  Ahe  author  of  the 
etters  of  Junius.  Not  quite  that.  He  was  not  tbe  author ;  but 
there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  believing  he  was  a  great  hqlp-mate  to  the 
author,  and  t'he  manager  for  ^im,  refpe6Ung  the  priiuing  theio 
1ett*s,  &c. 

The  writer  of  the  above  was,  with  live  or  fix  mere,  at  Temper  in 
a  houfe  in  Leicefter-fields,  when  Mr.  B.  came  into  tlie  parlour*  He 
'  <old  us,  with  g.rc»t  emotion  and  concern  (his  e)'cs  full  of  tears),  that 
Dyer  was  dead.  He  then  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  (which 
•was  handed  rou-nd  the  t»ble  *),  containing  a  ciiarader  of  his  de« 
ceafed  friend,  which  he  iaid  he  intended  to  get  inierted  in  the  public 
prints 

VERAX. 
*  This  wa«  occafioned  by  Mr.  Burke^s  wanting  a  word  in  ex« 
change  for  one  he  bad  wrote,  which  he  diiliked.     One  of  our  com- 
pany hit  upon  one,  which  Mr.  B.  adopted. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY^ 

I  AM  very  fenfible,  that  what  I  am  now  going  to  of&rjs  contrary 
to  the  genera-l  opinion,  particularly  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
iaftronomer,  La  Lande,  This  makes  rae  ftronely  fufpeft,  that  I  aiu 
<ni(laken  ;  although  I  cannot  discover  where  the  miitake  lies.  And 
ihis,  on  the  other  hand,  tempts  me  to  venture  my  troubling  you 
with  it,  trulliug  to  your  candour,  iti  cafe  my  Cufpicion  (hould  be 
j**ft«  Yourj,  &c. 

A.  B. 

h^  argument  tending  to  prove^  that  the  ytds  when  firil  dated 
&3  oa 


.aSP  Aft/cittanies. 

on  the  tft  of  January  is  then  complete ;  that  it  is  a  cardinal,  not  tn 
ordinal,  number.  To  prove  this^  I  obferve,  that  the  Golden  NuiM' 
ber  is  a  Cycle  of  1 9  years  compUte.  Now  in  order  to  find  the  Golden 
Number  for  any  year,  the  rule  is,  to  divide  that  year  by  ;9 — the 
remainder  is  the  Golden  pumber,  which  is  the  number  of  years  com~ 
fUte  fince  the  beginning  of  the  ttcn  current  Cycle*  For  example— 
To  find  the  Goldeii  Number  ifor  the^rcfcnt  da^ed  year  i8qi,  i  i» 
^rH  to  be  added  to  it,*  which  makes  1802;  which  divided  by 

19  I  1802  I  94  Cycles  fince  the  beginning  of 
171  the  year  preceding  the  birtl) 
pf  our  Saviour. 
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19,  thus-:^ 


16  years  complete  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  prefcnt  current  Cydc. 
Now,  I  fey  that  the  above  dividend  is  1802  years  cample te  fincc 

S'  c  beginning  ef  the  Cycle  current  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  o«r 
viour ;  and  ^8oi  years  complete  fince  that  event,  and  furely,  Co 
'  {uppofe  the  dividend  an  ordinal,  when  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
divifor  is  a  cardinal  number,  appears  to  me,  I  copfcfs,  very  much 
like  an  abfurdity. 

P.  ^.  Three  years  complete  from  the  ift  of  this  month  January  , 
'  (1801)  will  be  January  the  ill,  1804  ;  at  which  period  the  prefent 
•  current  Cycle  of  19  years  will  terminate.  TTiis  will  make  95  Qgrclcs, 
or  X  805  years  complete  fincc  the  beginning;  of  that  Cycle^  which  was 
current  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity',  and^  confequently,  1804  yearn 
complete  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  aira.  This  appears  to 
me  a  demondration,  that  the  year,  when  firfl  dated  on  the  \^  of 
January,  is  then  complete.  It  is,  indeed^  the  dated  but  not  tliecur- 
lent  year. 

*  This  is  done  on  account  Qf  the  Cycle,  currrnt  at  the  tin^e  of  the 
Nativity,  beginning  firil  one  year  before  that  event. 

Tp  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, 

HAVING  trfcen  in  your  Review  from  its  firft  efiabUihment,  \ 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  claim  the  privilege  which  I  ^^i^vf 
inonth  fee  exercifed  by  others,  (who  do  not  think  with  us  on  the 
great  points  of  religion  and  politics,)  of  foliciting  information  from 
yourfelf,  Sir,  or  fome  of  your  correfpondents.  The  fubje^t  of  my 
enquiry  is  of  importance ;  it  is  one,  which  at  this  moment,  is  the 
caufe  of  much  feverifh  irritation  in  the  country,  and  to  which  if  any 
regard  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  didant  coun« 
ties,  attention  roufi,  and  ought  to  be  given  by  high  authority. 

I  am.  Sir,  a  plain  unlettered  coontry  gentleman,  of  fmall  fortune^ 
and,  conftanclyrefident  in  a  retired  village  of  one  of  the  midland 
counties ;  andj  from  being  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  pariih  gbgve  the 
.  **  •  rank 


On  "the  Importation  of  Grain.  ^  zji  ' 

rank  of  a  Tmall  farmer^  fm  ill  I  mean  compared  to  the  great  ones  with 
which  this  country  is  nov\r  ^nfeded,  am  frequently  rderrtdtoibr  in* 
formation  by  my  nclghboers  on  matters  which  fall  not  imm^diAtely 
ivtthin  their  m.ans  of  accurate  knowledge ;  a^idt  perhaps,  you  w;ll 
^ive  me  credit  when  1  affert  it,  tbaj  I  am  Jiighly  dcUghfcd  wten  V 
am  able  te  fa  isfy  thcm»  and  to  fan.'fy  qayfdf,  la  the  ex^anatioat 
mAy  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  thenu 

1  would  not  hr\vc  faid  thus  much  of  viyj^clfy  had  It  oot  beai  neceC 
fary  that  you  (hould  keq^conllanily  in  mind,  that,  from  a^ian  To  ci^ 
'  cumilanced^  and  fo  fuuatcd,  you  are  not  to  exp$:6l  great  ^v^gouco^ 
concept ion«  or,  what  is  now  m9ce  geaerally  acceptable^  great  elcn 
^ance  of  expredion  ;  but^  that  If  you  honour  ise  with  a  p;)gf  \j^  your 
work>  you  hiuH  reil  fatisfied  with  the  plain  thoughts  of  <a  plain  maiv 
endeavoured  to  be  given  Ia  a  plain  raanner*  Thus  much  ^y  way  oJ^ 
|n-cface ;  bow  to  my  point,  , 

We  are  weekly^  nay  datly^  informed  of  the  immenib  impOrutioc| 
of  all  forts  of  grain  in  '^  the  river."  I  flippofe  the  Thame0  is  meani 
|>y  this  expreikon  ;  all  rhb  is  wdl;  bu;  we  are  alfo  informed  cba| 
lR^\%  g*-aln  is  permitted  to  remain,  (nay  woi^  than  permitted^  aU« 
foLtely  d:tained)  thece^  until  it  becomes  unfit  for  fopd^  and  thai  iH 
h^  in  an  aAual  (late  of  putrefa^ion^  thrown  Ipto  <^  the  river, "^^ 
and  not  br<»ught  to  market  for  feur  of  a  too  rapid  diminution  of  the 
{Mrices.  It  is  alfo  averted,  that  liw^foro  this  nefarious  operation  oif  inv 
jei!tion  takes  place,  this  grain  has  been  rcgulurlyiCRtcred  at  the 
<!tiliom-hottfey  and  bus  aduaily  received  the  bounty  for  importaftion  4 
jind  thus  ts  the  country  plundered  of  its  money,  and  what  i^  an  ad^ 
ditional  grievance  defrauded  of  that  bread,  for  tlie  anival  of  whick 
it  bat  beeoy  or  tr  to  be,  extraordinarily  taxed,  and  is  fttll  left  to  the  > 
mercy  and  confcience  of  commercial  fpeculatorsi  I  On  this  fuhgeft 
c(  the  arrival,  and  deftrudion  of  grain,  1  have  been  more  than  onoe 
almoU  "  pot  to  the  qoeftion,**  and  really  have  not  been  able  <o  give 
iiny  fatisfadory  anfwer.  My  enquiries  hitherto  kaire  only  produced 
accoants  various  and  contradidory  ;  fome  times,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  authority,  the  fa^  has  been  abfolutely  denied,  and  as  , 
cfien  times  as  ftrenuoufly  fupported.  In  this  '•  conflift  of  opinions," 
as  Johnfon  called  it,  *«  I  do  i(not)  delight,"  I  wi(h  the  truths  to  be 
Afcertained,  and  made  public.  The  feelings  of  the  country  (hould 
xiot  be  outraged,  tfou  mud  be  fenfiUe,  Sir,  that  the  prevalence  of 
fuch  an  opinion  may  be  prodoAiire  of  the  moft  calamitoos  confequen. 
ces ;  and  if  you  or  any  of  your  correfpondents  are  enabled  to  contra- 
diA  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  cooimuniiy,  I  entreat  you,  or  them  to 
do  it ;  I  will  not  fay  that  Jacobins  only  aflert  the  fad,  but  I  will 
fay  that  it  k  the  part  of  Anti.  Jacobins  to  dtfprotfe  it. 

I  hare  not  at  this.momcojt  leifure  to  fay  more  on  thefubjed;  but 
}n  a  future  Number  if  you  tSink  me  worth  your  attentionj  X  mean  to 
intrude  upon  you  my  thoughts  on  fome  other  fubjefls,  not  altogether 
Inconfifteoc  <vith  the  defign,  of  your  work,  particularly  the  caufe^ 
Sli\^  ftghailt  effeds  of  \&,  prcKnt.fcarcity ;  and  anaong  the  lattef, 
to  4pnilclex  the  extravagant  and  iU-vudged  relief  ^y97««^,  which  almoft 
iifery  complainant  at  this  time  obtains  fr(5m  ihi  provincial  iixagiftracy, 
7an.  1 3,  1 801.  R  4  ETHtLBSRt. 


232  Mi/cflhfnifs. 

TO  THE  IVnOil. 

SANCTIONED  by  a  motto  which  adorns  mod  Courts  of  Joilice, 
viz.  '*  Audi  alteram  Pat  tern,*'  there  requires  no  apology  for 
intruding  the  prefent  fubje6t  on  your  notice.  Obferving  in  your 
Number  of  laft  month  a  letter  under  the  iiguaturc  of  "Moses 
Gkeensod"  (by  the  bye  a  vcnr  applicable  name)  in  which  he  af- 
fe&s  to  be  wonderfuljy  furprifedat  his  wife's  not'being  able  to  put  ^ 
chafe  a  prayer  book  at  a  circulating  library,  I  mud  cpnfels  myfelf 
fbniewhat  aftoniihed  at  the  illiberality  of  the  writer,  in  endeavonring 
to  attach  a  (ligmaj  wholly  unmerited,  on  one  of  the  mod  refpedtable^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  defirable,  infHtutions  in  the  metropolis. — ^The 
reply  of  the  "  ShopmarT  that  they  *'  never  kept/ucb  boots*'  was  per- 
ftGdj  corrcd,  and  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  there  is  not  a  circiat- 
ing  library  in  London  that  does  k^ep  fuch  books— in  thefirft  place, 
circulating  libraries  have  nothing  to  do  with  felling  of  books  $  anq 
fccondly,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  notwithflanding  Mr.  Mofes  Grecn- 
fod's  '*ffigbt"  at  the  "  fad  change  in  ibe  times**  all  families  are  in 
t)o0e(iion  of  at  Itafta  prayer  book,  if  not  a  bible,  without  applying 
to  a  circulating  library  for  tho  perufal  of  a  book  which  every  body 
is  fuppofed  to  know  by  rote. 

In  order  to  quiet  Mrs.  Grecnfod's  apprehenfions  as  to  the  *'fai 
change  in  the  times,'*  permit  me  to  obferve  that  the  very  houfe  at 
vhich  ihe  fo  "  involuntarily  threw  bir  eyes  upwards,'*  is  pofleflfed, 
for  the  diffuiion  of  reliijtion  and  morality,  of  a  colledion  of  book^ 
in  divinity  that  would  form  a  very  complete  library  of  itfelf ;  and 
^'henever  Mr.  Green fod  can  fpare  an  hour  from  "  meafuting  ayard 
ofiape*^  it  will  be  found  alfo  that  the  fame  houfe  can  furpiih  him 
with  the  WHOLE  dvtt  op  man,  wherein  he  will  le^m  that  can- 
doe  TOWARDS  OUR  NEIGHBOUR  IS  fifongly  Urged  among  the  falu- 
tary  do^rines  which  it  enforces. 

A  particular  flrefs  appears  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  anfwer  by  the  ''  Shopman*  was  conveyed — perhaps  thia 
lady,  piqued  at  the  trouble  in  applying  to  feveral  (hops  in  vaio,  to. 
meet  with  a  type  fuited  to  her  infirmities,  converted  the  features  of 
civility  into  the  outlines  of  contempt,  and  the  language  of  cc^n- 
plaiiance  into  the  tone  of  derifion.  I  ihould  be  forry  to  rate  Mr, 
Greenfod  among  that  order  of  beings  who 

Traduce  by  cufiom^  as  mo^  dogs  do  bark% 
Do  nothing  out   of  judgment ^  but  difeqfe  / 
Speak  Ult  becaufe  tHcy  never  could fpeak  toell : 
I  would,  however,  advifc  him  in  future  to  inyeftigate  before  he 
writes,  and  to  feel  convinced  ere  he  decides. 

London,  25th  Feb.  1801.  PHILALETHES. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  letter  without  expreffing  the  fatisfadion  I 
liavc  frequently  derived  in  contemplating  your  unvaried  exertions 
in  the  ca  ife  of  religion. —May  thofe  exertions  be  perpetuated ; 
may  y^u  liill  continue  to  promulgate  thofe  dodrines  which  aid  the 
caufe  of  Chriftianity,  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  virtuous  emulation, 
and  inculcating  the  precepts  of  morality  in  the  minds  of  yovar 
countrymen. 


TO  THB  EDITOR. 
8TIL 

TN  your  critique  on  «»  Citizen  Ripawd's  Report  of  th«  Commifioii 
A  ox  fine  Arts/*  you  fay,  p,  ^74,  November,  1800,  *'  wc  t^ink 
that  he  has  treated  Norden  with  too  pnuch  fcverity,  and,  indeed,  with  * 
injoftice/'  Jn  reading,  lately,  "  Obfen  ations  (m  divers  Paflagcs  of 
Scripture,"  publilhed  in  1764.  anonymoofly,  but  fince  known  to  be 
^fitten  by  Harmer,  I  found  (f .  444.)  a  reference  to  "  Nordeo't 
Travels  in  Egypt,"  publiihed  by  Tcmpleman,  1757,  f*  ijo,' 
Vol.  II,  in  which  a  Mahometan  Prophecy  feemsto  bear  Tome  refeoi. 
bhnce  to  that  of  Flemlngi  which  has  been  lately  broQghc  ferwaxd 
to  public  notice, 

•^  The  Caeheflp  faid— "  I  know  already  what  fort  of  people  700 
are;  I  have  confulied  my  cup,  and  have  found  out  by  it,  that  yoa 
are  thofe,  of  whom  one  gf  our  prophets  has  faid  that^there  would  come 
Franks  in  difguife,  who,  by  little  prefents,  and  by  foothing  an4  10- 
iinuating  behaviour,  weuld  pafs  every  where,  examine  the  ftatc  of  the 
country,  go  afterwards  to  make  a  report  of  it,  and  bring  at  lafta 
great  nuinber  of  ot)ier  Franks,  who  wjuld  conquer  the  country,  and 
pttcrminate  all/' 

If  this  fhould  be  applicable  to  M<:^rs,  Savary,  Yolneyt  and  Co, 
pcrhrips  Citizen  Ripaud  may  h^ve  bad  his  leafofis  fo/  not  being  partial 
to  Nordcn. 

. i^^ . 

CHU^H  MUSIC^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, 

HAVING  obferved  the  cmmeaning,  if  not  profane,  way  in  whidi 
the  organifts  of  our  churches  and  chapels  generally  perform  their 
duty,  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  to  fuggeft  a  regulation  which 
might  be  attended,  I  think,  withnfeful  confeqoences  ;  I  mean,  that 
/et  pieces  cf  Church  h^Jtc  JhouH  he  printed  bj  authority  of  PariiiU' 
ment.  Were  this  the  cafe,  the  organ  might  aflift  to  lift  our  mindii 
up  to  God,  inftcad  of  bringing  to  them  the  recolleAinn  of  dances  and 
ballads.  f  am.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

Feh.  14,   i8or«  D. 

fhf  thought  of  the  t*w9  Tears  in  Mr.  RtYNOiDs's  CoMBDY  remu4^ 
us  of  two  MS*  StauTuts  ivlfich  are  not  left  elegant* 

CUPID  in  fport  a  dart  had  thrown, 
Which  hit  by  chance  his  mother's  breaft  j 
He  heard  her  figh  in  piteous  moan ; 
He  caught  her  weeping  and  diftrefs'd. 

She  dropt  a  tear  upon  his  hand-:- 

He  dropt  one  too,  by  pity  guided — 
They  mix'd — and  fince  we  underftand, 

Lnvf  and  diftn/s^  ai^  o^'es  dixidc^ 

HlitOtT. 
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MTTX'ANCHOLY  ani)  painful  as  the  talk  of  recording  paiUnj 
c\^cn:8  has  frequently  been,  fince  rhefirft:  c  na'Titrnremcnt  of  our 
lab&(rr»;  full.fraught,  as  the  times  unqueiHonably  are,  with  occur* 
rencos   of  importance,  almoft  'unprcc.!.ie'Ued,    to  the  prcfcnt   well- 
bcin^  and  tuturc  exiftcncc  of  mankind  ;  ycr,  compared  with  the  cir. 
comftancef:  of  the  momcnr,  in  this  king.lom,  they  lofc  much  of  their 
reiative  confequcncc,  and  oat  concern  for  the  c;*!nmiiieb  with  which 
Europe  in  general  is:ifRi^ed,  is  almoil  lod  in  the  difmal  appreheniions 
ivhich  the  pccoltar  fituation  of  our  own  country  is  calculated  to  ex. 
cite.     Sceptical  atul  incredulous,  indeed,  muft  he  be  who  can  with- 
liold  his  bclirffrom  the  manifeft  interpofition  of  the  Deity  to  produce 
this  i?rangc,  this  unlooked-for,    this  unnatural  date  of  things ;    a 
ftate  oi'  things,  which  baffles  all  the  v.iin  fpeculations  of  human  fbre- 
iight,  and  fets  at  nought  all  the  confident  predi^ions  of  human  wif. 
dora.     The  ability  to  conneft  carufc  with  elfcA,  in  the  ordinary  oc. 
oiFTcnces  of  common  life,  is  alone  requifj^e  to  difcovery^w  and  pumjh* 
mpitf  in  thefc  moft  awful  infliAions  of  Divine  Providence.     To 
what  other  fource,  indeed,,  were  it  podible  to  trace  that  wayward* 
tiefs  o;  mind,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  engendrrcd  the  difpofitioii, 
to  trfai  friendfhip  as  enmity,  and  to  embrace  enmity  as  kindncfs ; 
and,  on  the  other,  has  operated,  like  a  temporary  blindnefs  obfcur- 
inj^  the  mod  ALUie^iiilthe  moft  found  judgment,  perverting  the  moft 
fplendid,  and  the  moft  foUd  abilities,  9ndcomitera^ing  the  moft  Yir. 
tuous  and  moft  honourable  principles,  and  {o  ftimulating  the  moft 
upright  an  J  bcft-intentioned  pitriots  to  the  commiflion  of  an  aft  of 
|>oliHcal  fuiciwlc?     Thus  we  l^ehold  oufftlves,  at  once,  thceatened 
with   a  hoftile  combination  of  all  the  naval,  and    nearly   all  the 
niilitary^  force  of  Europe,  a  combination  alike  without  example  and 
5i^ithout  excufe,  unprincipled  in  its  motive  and  criminal  in  its  objetl ; 
and  with  a  dreadful  fchiim  in  our  own  councils^ 

Our  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  eftimation  in  which  we  hold 
his  talents  and  integrity,  the  gratitude  which  we  feel  towards  him, 
/or  his  eminent  public  fervices,  and  particularly  for  his  fuccefsful 
effori^  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  Jacobinlfm  at  home,  and  hia  laudable^ 
though  ineffeftual,  exertions  to  arreft  its  progrefs  abroad,  have  been 
^ooftrongty,  and  too  repeatedly,  avowed  by  us,  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
at  tbepfrfent  moment*  por  Eaki.  Spencer,  Mr.  Wxkdham  and 
the  other.  noUemen  and  gcnt-lemen,  who  hate  participated  in  hia 
labours  and  fupported  him  in  his  priuciples,  we  feel  the  fane  fenti- 
fnents  of  cfteem  and  gratitude.  Tne  feeble  affiftance  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  afford  then^  ^^  extending  the  propagation  of  thofo 
principles,  has  been  given>  with  finCerity  and  zeal,  from  a  high  and  pre* 
dominant  fenfe  of  duty  to  our  country.  It  is  that  fame  fenfe  of  duty 
which  now  leads  us  to  deplore;  moft  deeply,  the  refignation  of  their 
refpedive  offices  and  the  confequent  lofs*  of  their  fer vices  in  the  cabi« 
per,  and,  at  the  fatne  ttrae ,  to  drprecare,  moft  ftfongly,  the  adop. 
lion  of  thofe  meafures,  the-  Tejfftion*  of  which,  by  their'Sovcreign, 
pccafluioi  that  refignationy    The  firft  of  thefe  vcafmes  Was  the  ie« 
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ytsA  of  all  the  penal  ftatuics»  ditt  fttll  ronain  in  foice  ^p^^A  the 
Koroan  Catholics,  which  woutd  place  them  on  the  fame  ioocing  sit 
the  members  of  the  eftablilhed  church  ;  the  fecond  was  the  repeal  of 
:the  teft  and  corpora r ion  a6l8 ;  which  wottld>  indeed^  be  a  necd&fy 
confequence  of  the  firft,  as  it  woold  fcarccly  be  poflible,  after  opeoing 
.fhe  doors  of  power  and  of  parliament  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  to 
ik^t  tliem  againfl  other  Diflonters,  of  whatever  denomination.  Oar 
reiders  cannot  have  forgotten  the  repeated  decUracionsy  whick 
ffe  have  had  occalioQ  to  make,  of  our  fentiments  on  thefe  two  grand 
4|'jcfttons.  We  have  long  confidered  them,  attentively  and  deeply, 
and  the  lefult  of  that  conlderatioo  has  been  a  firm  con vidlion  in  oar 
minds,  that  the  almoft  unavoidable  confequence  of  their  adoption^ 
would  be  the  abfolute  fubverfion  of  the  conitituted  order  of  things  in 
Church  and  State.  It  is  not,  then,  in  times  like  thefe>  which  put 
men's  principles  to  the  tcft,  thatVe  are  difpoiedto  (brink  from  the 
doty,  which  impels  every  honeft  man  to  proportion  his  efforts  to  the 
exigences  of  the  mpjpent ;  all  our  feeble  powers  (hall  be  exerted  in 
refiftance  of  meafores  which,  to  us,  appear  pregnant  with  the  moft 
^eftrudive  effeAs  to  that  confticution  which  we  (land  fo  folemnlj 
pledged  to  fupport. 

We  (hall  not  here  enter  into  any  enquiry  refpefting  thenattire  of  the 
fledge  which  has  been  faid  to  have  been  exa^ied  by  the  friends  of  the 
XJnion  in  Iceland,  as  the  condition  of  their  fupporf,  and  the  anxiety 
to  redeem  which  was  the  alledged  caufe  of  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Wc  (hall,  no  doubt,  have  frequent  opportunities,  in  the  difcharge  of 
pur  duty  as  Critics,  of  fully  Jifcuffing  that  fubjed^.     In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  fufEpient  for  u$  to  know,  and  we  date  the  fact  with  confi* 
dcnce,  in  order  to  remove  fome  very  falfe  impreflions  which  have 
been  made  on  the  public  mind  by  a  different  ftatcment,  that  the  Kino 
never  gave  his  cabinet  miniftcrs  the  fmalicll  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
meafures  in  queftion  would  have  his  fanction  and  fupport ; — on  the 
contrary,  marlj  three  years  agoy   his  Majesty  d^lared  his  firm  rcr 
folution  never  to  give  his  confenc  to  acts,  which  confeht  his  fenfeand 
hb  confcience  told  him  woald  involve  a  violation  of  his  coronation 
oath.     To  chb  mu(  be  imputed  the  memorable  lecal  of  Eakl  Fitzs 
WILLIAMS ;  and  to  this  mu£k  be  afcribed  his  firmnefs  in  rejecting  the 
proportions,  and  refilling,  the  perfuafions,  of  his  late  Minifiers*     It  i^ 
indeed,  to  us  a  matter  ot  extreme  furprize,  that,  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances,  thofe  Minifters  (hould  have  ventured  to  give  a  pledge  in  the 
firft  indance,  and  afterwards,  for  the  purpofe  of  redeeming  it,  to  jt^r 
troduce  the  fubje^  of  it  into  his  Majefty's  Speech*     The  reception 
which  fuch' a  propofition  experienced  was  fuch  as  furely  they  hadgoo4 
reafon  to  expert ;  and  his  Majefty's  explanation,  when  they  fbreiol4 
ihe  confequences  which  would  refult  firoro  his  refu£al,  piat  jtJSTSTiA^^ 
Ru  AT  caLUM !  was  fttctn  as,  mdl  undoubtedly,  <wr  (hould  have  ex^^ 
peded  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  fentiments  andhia  chara^er* 
His  Majesty's  conduA,  and  it  is  important  to  have  it<kaily  un. 
^tftood,  has  been  fteady,  uniform^  confiftem,  acddeciftve ;  and  he 
has,. in  all  refpe^,  proved  himfelf  truly  worthy  of  the  honourable 
fitle  which  he  enjoys,  QftbtMtHi  Cbmrch  of  England^anl  Inland 
4(9  tartb  /wfrem  btad^    ' 
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All  attempt  ha^  been  made  by  a  refpe6lab1e  catholic,  Mr.  Butlo*^ 
^a  gentleman  who  has,  we  believe,  aded,  more  than  once,  as 
jigCDt  fot  the  Catholics,)  the  fallacy  of  which  we  have  expofed  ia 
the  critical  department  of  this  number,  to  perfundethe  public  that 
the  coronation  oath  can  be  no  poflible  bar  to  the  king5  ac* 
vquiefcence  in  the  mea1urf*s  propolied;  but,  thank  heaven!  'Mf, 
JttUTLE  R  i^  not  the  keeper  of  his  Majefty's  confcjence^  whoever 
day  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  -,  and  unle&  he  have  the  ability  t6 
frov£,  (not  merely  to  a/feri)  that  the  eftabliflied  cfaBrcfa  of  thefe 
/ealras  would  not  be  en^iangered  by  the  adq)tion  of  fuch  raeafure^ 
all  his  arguments  will  be  nugatoiy.  We  have  never  been  deemed 
iidverfe  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  wo  have,  indeed*  been  accused* 
jby  the  Methodifts^of  being  favourably  inclined 4o  their  principles; 
hnt  the  truth  is,  as  our  readei^  will  ea^ly  believe*  that  we  are 
decidedly  adverfe  t^  fome  of  the  ftiodamental  articles  of  their  faith, 
and  yery  favourably  difpofed  towaids  themielves.  We  with  thera^ 
therefore,  to  enjoy  aU  the  advantages  of  toleration,  in  its  fulled  exr 
tent,  and  to  grant  them  every  indulgence  which  is  compatible  with 
^he  fafpty  of  the  efiabUChmciU^  but,  when  aQ  attempt  i^  made  to 
leiuove  the  line  of  diliindion  between  toleratitm  and  encouragement ; 
when>  not  contented  with  demanding  as  a  rig^t  that  which  they 
liave  hitherto  received  as  ax}  ifh^u^gen^e,  they  afpire  to  grafp  thb 
reins  of  government,  a;id  to  ac,quire  that  confequence  and  power^ 
which  lead,  by  a  flow  but  certain  ^ogrefs,  to  afcendancy  and  conir 
maud,  duty  and  inclinatioD  combine  hi  oppofitiou  to  ao  endeavour, 
hte  fucccls  of  which  would,  we  are  convinced,  prove  the  ruin  of 
jthat  edabliniment. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  oujr  wortt  (Pp.  67,  6R)  we  assigned  some 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  our  opinions  on  this  important  topic; 
Tb^t,  ifi?tcad,  of  refering  our  readers  to  tlic  passage,  we  shall  briefly 
recapitulate  them.  Doctor  Troy,  the  Romish  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and,  of  course,  a  mln  of  weight  and  authority  with  per- 
sons of  his  own  persuasion,  and,  bt?  it  observed,  deriving  his  powe|: 
immediately  from  the  Pope,  published,  il>  the  year  17i^3,  a  pastor 
ral  letter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
the  Papai  snp.remacy,  and  to  shew,  that  all  Roman  Catholics  were 
iboufid  to  pay  implicit  pbcdience  to  the  authority  of  general  counr 
cils.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  letter. 

'  It  is  71  fundamental  artirk  of  the  Romsn  Catholic  faith,  that  the 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome  is  successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostks,  in  that  See ;  he  enjoys  by  -divine  right  a  spirituai  and 
ecclesiastical  pr?macy>  not  only  of'  honour  and  rank,  but  of  real 
jarisdictKn  and  auihrih,  in  the  ufl  i  versa!'  ell  arch .  R  oman  G athol  ics 
x'onceive  this" point  as  clearly  established  in  the  scriptures,  and  by 
4he  constant  tradition  of  the'  Fathers  in  everv  age,  as  it  is  by  the 
fxfiress  deasims  of' their  generaicomcHsfVihick  tkey  cmstder  as  infalli^ 
^ntkorit^  In  {Mints  of  doctrine,* 

It  being  thus  clearljr  prm^ed,  by  competent  authority,  which  has 
Acver  yet  been  4uest40ned  or  impeached,  rthough  tlie  Jetfer  has  been 
published  more  than  strven  years,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
bound  to  abide.bv  the, decisions. of. General  Councils,  we  shall  now 
give  an  extract  Tiom  the  fourth  Council  of  Lalesan,  wh'ch  was 
.Soldcn  iu  1213,  and  is  still  in  force,  because  its  decrees  have  never 
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tiecD  revoked  ;  nor  indeed,  are  they  susceptible  of  revocsttion,  fy/t 
every  one  knows  that  tlie  Romish  Church  is  irfaUible, 

*  Let  all  fecular  powers,  whatfoever  be  the  nature  and  rank  of 
their  reipedive  otfices,  be  admomAied,  perfuaded,  and,  if  neceifaiTV 
'^onkpelled,  by  eccleimdical  ceuiuires,  that  as  Ifaey  de^e  to  be  reputed 
amd  eileeraedr  faithful,  they  publicly  take  an  eath,  that  they  will, 
to  the  utmoil  of  their  power,  endeavour  ta  exterminate  all  iuch  an 
fliall  be  denounced  heretic.9  by  the  church,  eut  of  all  their  donii^ 
nions  and  places'  fubjed  to  their  jurifdi^on;  and  let  them  take 
this  oath  refpedively,  the  naomeat  they  (ball  be  invefted  with  either 
fpiritual  or  temporal  power* 

*  But  if  any  temporal  Lord  (hall  negled  to  purge  his  dominions 
of  foch  heretical  corruption,,  after  being  rcquh-ed  and  admoniilied 
1by  the  Church,  by  his.  Metropolitans  and  his  other  provincial 
BKhops  io  to  do.  Jet  bim  be  mmediaiely  bound  in   the  chains  of  ex  font' 

'  mumcaiion ;  and  if  he  (hall  cootumacioudy  refufe  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the '.Church  withto  the  year,  let  this  be 
sifnified  to  the  Fojie,  who  shall  thej-eujion  declare  hii  subjects  ahsdvedfrom 
meir  allegiance,  and  proclaim  his  territories  open  to  the  just  seizure  and  occst- 
pation  of  Catholic  Forvoers,  who,  after  they  shall  have  extermiftateJ  the  here- 
tics «  shall  possess  them  without  control,  and  preserve  them  in  the  purity  ^ 
the  faith  still  preserving  tJie  title  of  the  principal  Lord^,  prvcided  he  shaU 
give  them  no  interruption,  or  oppose  any  impediment  to  their  proceedings^  i 
and  let  the  same  rule  be  observed  wkh  respect  to  those  who  lia\i: 
no  principal  lords,  /.  e.  republics. 

*  Let  all  Cath^Ucs  who  shall  undertake  a  cru$aJe  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heretics  Lave  tlie  same  indulgence,  and  the  same  holy 
privilege,  as  those  who  undertake  the  crusade  for  the  expulsion  •f 
the  nilidels  fcom  the  holy  land,    ' 

*  We  decree,  that  not  only  those  who  profess  heretical  tene{<, 
but  all  receivers,  prot^ors,  and  favouFers  of  heretics,  are  ipsofaao 
excomniunicated  ;  and  Hie  strictly  ordaii\and  command,  that  after 
any  such  shall  be  publidv  branded  with  excommunication,  if  they 
shall  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  and  submit  themselves  to  die 
Church  within  a  year,  ihr^  shall  be  irfamous,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted 
to  at^ public  office  or  council,  nor  to  .elect  ar^  persons  to  such,  nor  to  give 
tesfimoiiy  in  any  cause ;  neitl'xr  sitall  they  be  capable  of  making  wills,  nor  ef 
sstccess'ion,  as  heirs  or  representatives^  to  any  estate  :  they  shall  be  incapable 
^ suing  in  any  court,  but  may  themselves  be  sued  :  if  ai^  such  person  shall 
happen  to  be  a  judge  f  any  court,  his  sentence  shall  be  null  and  void,  nor 
shaU  asKy  cause  be  prosecuted  befon  e  him  :  if  he  shall  happen  to  be  an  advo^ 
€ate,he  sliallnot  be  admitted  to  practise ;  if  a  notary,  instruments  draven 
up,  prepared,  witnessed,  or  executed  by  him,  shall  also  be  void  and  of  no 
effect,  but  condemned  with  their  guilty  framer  :  and  we  command  that  the 
same  rule  be  observed  in  all  similar  cases.  But  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  * 
let  him  be  deposed  both  ab  officio  et  bmeficio,  that  as  his  crime  is  the 

greater,  so  the  greater  may  be  his  punishment.' 

We  shall  next  slate  the  oath  still  invariably  taken  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  BIshop>  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  same  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  this  Council  respecting  Heretics  subsists  in  its  fall  vi- 
gour, at  the  present  time.  - 

'  I, ,  Bishop  of ,  do  swear^  that  from  tliis  hovr-ibr- 

ward  1  shaU  be  faitiiful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  holv 


5^38  ferrstoRt. 

C^hordi  of  Rome,  akito  w^  Lord  the  Fopt  and  lis  suceessvn  eamnlca^ 
tnterhtg,  I  shall  not  be  of  counsel  nor  consent  that  they  shall  loscf 
cither  iife  or  member,  or  shall  be  taken  or  suflfer  any  violence  or 
■ny  wrong  by  any  means.  Their  counsel  to  me  credited  by  them,- 
their  messages  or  letters  1  shall  not  willingly  discover  to  any  per- 
tcm.  The  Papacy  of  Rome,  the  rules  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  the 
ftgalify  of  St  Peter,  1  shall  help,  maintain,  and  defend  against 
all  men.  Tlie  Legate  of  the  See  apostolic,  going  and  coming,  I 
shall  honourably  entreat :  the  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope  and  his  successors^ 
I  shall  cause  to  be  conserved,  defended,  augmented  and /rromoted.  I 
shall  not  be  in  council,  treaty,  or  any  act,  in  which  any  thing  shall 
be  imagined  against  him  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  their  rights,  seats, 
borfours,  or  powers ;  and  if  I  know  any  such  to  be  mo\'ed  or  com- 
passed, I  shall  resist  it  to  my  power;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  shall 
advertise  him,  or  such  as  may  give  him  knowledge.  The  rules  of 
ik'^  holy  Fathers,  the  decrees,  ordinances,  sentences,  dispostions, 
reservations,  provisions,  and  commandments  apostolic,  16  my  pow- 
er 1  shall  keep,  and  cause  to  be  kept  of  others.  Htretics,  schisma-^ 
tics,  and  rebels  to  cur  koly  Father  and  his  successors,  I  shall  resist  and/urse^ 
cute  to  my  fitrwer.  I  shall  come  to  the  synod  when  I  am  called,  ex- 
cept I  be  letted  by  a  canonical  impediment.  The  thresholds  of  the 
aposles  I  shall  visit  yearly,  personally  or  by  my  deputy.  I  shall 
not  alienate  or  sell  my  possessions  without  the  Pope's  counsel.  Sor 
help  me  God  and  the  holy  Evangelists.' 

It  remains  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  (not  indi- 
vidually but  collectively)  formally,  by  a  public  act,  to  renounce 
the  authority  by  which  one  of  their  Bishops  has  declared  them  to 
be  bound,  or  else  they  must  cease  to  pretend  that  a  compliance 
with  their  claims  is  compatible  with  the  cojpnation-oath,  or  cor- 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  otthese  realms. 

But  the  propofed  r^p^l  of  the  penal  ftatutes,  wc  have  rcafon  ta 
fear,  only  formed  a  part  of  the  fyflcm  which  Jtrnz^  at  lead,  of  the 
late  Minifters  intended  lo  purfuc.  In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  our  work,  our  readers  will  recollcft,  tharwc  offered  a  fo- 
Icmn  admonition  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Eftablifhcd  Chuf  ch,  recalling 
to  their  minds  the  falutary  ad;)ge  "  principiis  objia,**  and  warning 
them  "that  their  enemies  were  indcfatigallc  in  their  exertions  to 
undermine  the  edablifhment,  and  that  the  defeat  of  every  effort  for 
this  purpofe,yr<»»  tobatever  quarter  it  might  proreedy  depended  efpe- 
cially,  if  not  folcly,  upon  themfelves."  It  is  now  time  to /peak 
^utj  and  to  declare^  that  we  then  alluded  to  a  plan  which  wc  knew 
to  be  in  agitation,  for  the  abolition,  or  comnnutation  of  tythei. 
This  plan  the  late  Minifter,  impofed  upon  no  doubt  by  the  fpeci- 
-ous  arguments  of  certain  fcft?r:fs,  who  pretended  to  fupport  bim 
on  the  moil  difintereiled  principles,  though  it  might  cafily  be  proved 
that  they  were  the  mod  interefted  of  men,  fan6lioned  with  bis  apprc- 
bation,  and  c\'cn,  wc  believe,  bid  it  before  his  Majcfty,  who,  aAuatcd 
by -one  uniform  principle  of  attachment  to  the  EftabliQicd  Church, 
of  which  he  was  the  fworn  guardian  and  protcftor,  mod  properly 
referred  him  to  the  Prelates  of  that  Church,  whom  theadvifcrs  of 
tbc  premier  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  confuU !-« We  know 
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ftttl  weTIt  that"  aniohg  the  Minifters  who  itave  ItfignAed,^  f here  are 
fome  who  would  have  condemned  this  dreadful  inroad  upon  facred 
property,  this  unaccouniablc  imitation  of  French  revolutionary 
pradices,  this  formidable  attack  upon  the  conftituted  order  of  our 
ecclefiafiical  polity,  with  as  much  warmth  and  deciGoh  as  our- 
lelves.  But  that  repeal  which  they  meditated,  in  conjun£lion  with 
their  alTocialcs,  would  naturally,  and  aimoA  neceffarily,  have  led  to 
this  nieaiure;  and  the  principle  of  innovation  being  once  admitted, 
it  would  have  been  as  difiicult  as  ufeiels  to  reGft  the  application  of 
it,  or  tlte  inferences  iNhich  might  be  fairly  deduced  from  it« 

We  ihall,  for  the  prefent,  quit  this  unpleafant  fubje£ly  irpoti 
i»rhich  volumes  might  be  written  ;  but  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
iay  thus  much,  in  order  to  put  men  on  their  guards  and  to  induce 
the  well  difpofed  viembers  of  both  Houfes  of  ParKarocnt,  (who 
we  arc.  willing  to  believe  conftitutc  a  very  large  majority)  to  in- 
veftigMe  deeply  this  moft  important  topic  of  difculfion,  and  to 
paufe  before  they  give  a  vote,  %^hich  may  prove  decillve  of  their 
V country's  fate. 

We  are  conicious,  that,  by  the  part  whichwe'take  on  thefe  great 
quettions,  wc  (hall  iruuir  the  enmity  of  men,  with  whofe  fricndfhip, 
at  prelcnt,  wc  are  honoured,  and  the  continuance  of  whofe  good 
opuiion,  intereft'and  inclination,  would  prompt  us  to  fecure  ;  but 
among  thefe  are  foiae,  we  know,  whoTe  high  and  honourable  minds 
will  give  us  that  credit  which  we  give  to  them,  for  the  finccrity  of 
their  zeal,  and  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  even  on  points  on 
which  wc  differ  moft  ctientially  froin  them.  At  all  events,  our 
•ption  between  principle  and  intereft  has  long  fincebeen  made,  with- 
out heluation  as  without  regret,  and  we  fhall  invariably  endeavour 
to  difcharge,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  that  paramount  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  King,  our  Country,  and  our  Goo. 

On  the  Continent,  i'ucli  a  peace  has  been  figned  between  the  * 
Emperor  and  the  French  Republic,  as  we  prcdiftcd  ;  with  this 
only  difference,  that  the  forticlTcs  of  Mcntz  and  Ehrdnbrntfiein  aic 
refcrve^  as  obje£b  of  future  regulation.  The  Germanic  Conflitu- 
tion  is  virtually  diffolvcd;  and  the  French  have  taken  thofe  boun- 
daries which  the  patriots  o?  1798  alTigned  as  the  wafitra/ limits  of 
the  Republic.  In  fhort,  from  the  banks  of  the  Adigc  to  thofe  of 
the  Schctdt,  their  power  is  unliratted ;  while  they  enjoy  an  extent 
of  tea  coalt,  reaching  from  the  Adriath:  Gulph  to  the  German 
Ocean,  with  the  power,  by  the  poffcflion  of  all  the  fortrefTes  on 
the  frontiers  of  their  immenfe  territory,  to  extend  their  empire 
whenever  they  pleafe.  All  the  plans  which  we  atcribcd  to  them, 
in  the  preface  10  our  lail  Volume*,  are  now  clearly  developed  ; 
and  their  arts  being  as  iucccfsful  as  Aeir  arms,  they  have  fucceeded 
in  combining  againfi  usall  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  whofe 
threats  and  efforts,  if  united  among  purfdves,.  wc  might  regard  with 
equal  contempt.  I'he  treaty,  'which  we  fuppofcd  to  be  ki  agita- 
tion, between  tbe  Quixotic  Emperor  of  Ruflia  and  the  Fird  ConfuL 
of  Franc6,  has  been  concluded;  and,  ai  we  foretold,  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  a  fpeedy  invaiion  of  the  Turkifh  dominior^ • 

^  fttblifliBci'in  ifac  Appendix  oo^tlKifl^^  February. 
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AH  thefts  evchti  liJiVe  tffbrdeQ  ample  materials  for  idulatory  t^i 
drefTes,  (in  which  Republicans  arc  kn6wu  to  excel)  from  the  difle- 
rent  public  bodies  to  the  Coriican  uiurper,  replete  with  threats  of 
vengeance  agai nil  this  country,  which  has  the  daring  preiumption 
to  refid  his  wiil,  and  to  witbftand  his  power.  The  language  which 
they  employ  is  certainly  continent  and  appropriate^  for  it  is  the 
language  of  Jlaves  to  a  tyrant. 

In  this  (late  of  things,  with  a  hoft  of  enemies  to  encounter^  we 
have  only  to  remain  true  to  ouriclves^  and  to  exert  thofe  energies 
and  thoie  refources  which  Providence  has  gracioufly  fufiered  us  flill 
to  retain,  in  defence  of  our  libeities^  our  independence,  and  our  re- 
ligion. Of  the  iffue  of  fuch  a  conteft,  conduded  under  fuch 
aufpices,  ztie-Chould  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Moft  happily  the  new 
Miniflers^  whom  his  Majeily  has  called  to  his  cpuncils,  are  men  of 
found  principles,  ardent  zeal,  ^nblemifhed  charaders,  and  folid  abi- 
lities ',  and  it  is  with  infinite  fatisfadion  that  we  witnefs  the  lauda- 
ble resolution  of  the  Koble  Ouke»  who  has  prefided  over  the  homo 
department  of  the  (late,  with  lo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  and  i<> 
much  advantage  to  th6  country,  to  retain  his  important  iituation^ 
and  adhere  to  his  Sovereign,  in  the  sloripus  (land  .which  he  now 
makes  in  defence  of  the  Edablifhed  Chdl-chf^  There  can  benb 
doubt  that  the  country  will  rally  rcund  fuch  an  AdminiRratioo^ 
and  give  them  the  mod  decided  countenance  and  fupport. 

i  The  divifion  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the  propofition  for  Supporting 
the  repeal  of  the  Penal  and  Ted  Laws  agaiiifl  Catholics  and  Dil- 
fenters^  we  underfland  to  have  h^cn  fix,  in  favour  of  the  meafure, 
and^i/5  againfl  it. 

TO  CORRESPONDENT  • 

««  A  METHODIST"  who  dates  his  letier  from  Lanca/kire,  accufes  usof  iWr- 
ranee  auaA  perfecttttMy  and  affirms  that  we  are  "  men  hopUe  to  religious  lUertj,  ^ 
€9nfequentlyy  to  the  Brit(/i  c6nfiitution\**  and  that  «  the  Methodifts  have  been  lottg 
known  and  acknoivlejged  loyal." — We  (hall  make  no  defence  againil  thd  ^char^e 
ofAofiilify  ;  and,  by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  praife  of  himfelf  and  his  affoclates,  we 
requeft  this  **  Methodifl"  to  read  Mr,  John  Paw/on* s  Sermons,  and  Mr,  Polrohele'i 
Anecdotesi  r  *' 

**  Unui  Solui'  may  be  afTured  that  he  can  make  us  frel  nothing  but  the  moil 
fovereign  contempt  for  him  and  bis  produdUons.  Ignoiance  und  vanity  are 
fit  companions  for  each  other. 

A  rel'pe^labLe  correfpondent,  at  the  Hjf-welli,  is  informed  that  wji  havc-receiTed 
letters  of  various  defcriptionsf  «OT^K<^it/,  oh/ceney  treafauAUy  and  hlaJphemo»ts„  aU 
of  which  we  have  been  d^red  to  publiih.  We  fufpe^-that  the  one  to  vrhich  Ar 
alludes  is  noticed  above. — The  writers  of  fuch  letters  are  deceived  in  their  expec* 
tations ;  for  they  are  regularly  returned  to  the  Poft-office,  and  the  poftage  is 

•  reimborfed. 

Pater's  note  is  traufmittedto  the  gentleman  who  reviewed  the  article  to  which 
be  adverts. 

C.  I.  by  referring  to  the  Appendix  to  oar  feventh  volume,  vrill  find.that  we  lurve 
no  intention  of**  dilcontinuingthe  Monthly  Summary  of  Politics ;"  though  it  be 
not  our  intention  to  offer  reJleEllont  without y2i/?t ;  and  it  is  nut  in  our  power  to 

•  enfure  a  regular  fupply  olfa&s. 

C,  C.  C.  C.  is  received. 

«<  Tht  rifion  o/LAerty*  is  intended  for  infertion  in  our  next  Number. 

The  blafphemous  rant  of  **'aDeia"  has  nothing  to  rvcommend'it  bat  its 
blafphemy,  which  is  no  recommendation  to  us. 

The  farther  comratmicatiotis  of  our  cflimablc  correfpondent,  *^  Aemdemicu^ 
will  meet  with  that  p^eferqiee  and  Kttenooa  to  which  they  are  fo  cmiaently 

•  entitled. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM- 


RttrdjpiSion  :  cr  a  Rruiew  of  the  moft  Jfriking  €fid  iittpbrtant  MififfUi 

i^     Char  offers^  Situation  f^  and  their  ConJequenceSy  which  the  loft  Eighteiii 

Hundred  Years  have  trejented  to  the  View  of  Mankind.  -  By  Hefted 

Lynch  Piozzi.    2  Vols.     4to.     Pp.   1026.     2I.  29.     8tockdale4 

London.     i8or. 

IF  Dr.  Johnfon  had  been  ftill  living,  and  this  work  had  been  fub* 
mitted  to  his  penifal  in  manufcript,  we  are  well  conrinced  that  hd 
would  have  rejefied  one  half  of  it,  and  added  to  the  other  fome  re«- 
lle£lions  and  obfervations  to  render  it  worthy  of  public  attention.  lAt$. 
Piozzi  has  here  attempted  to  form  a  new  di{h  for  Engliih  ftomachs*', 
Hiftory  cooked  up  in  a  novel  form  reduced  to  light  reading  for  boarding 
fchool  mifies,  and  loungers  at  a  watering  place,  during  the  Dog-Days^ 
We  will  lay  her  own  account  of  her  notable  produ^ion  before  our 
readers. 

**  Their  cAAMml  not  only  deprecate,  botfaope^  by  dint  of  petty  aD!Qf&* 
menc,  in  fome  mcafitft  to  difana  :  a  plea^nt  ftory  will  divert,  a  tender  tali 
affedl  them.  Noinfolently  obtrufive  opinions  through  thefe  pages,  no  ait 
of  arrogance  will  ofiend,  or^rofoke  iuch  readers  to /ay,  hoixreycr  they  majr 
ibinki  that  theneceflity  of  dilating,  as  it  advMQ«#  like  an  inverted  cone  oi> 
fugar.loaf,  robs  my  whole  building  of  that  folid  baiis  which  many  fabxicks 
boaft,  on  which,  after  all,  little  fomecimes  is  reared.  A  mOtflftnt's  thoushc 
indeed  will  (hew  fuch  criricks,  that  any  other  way  would  have  beeii  i^ont  t 
and.half  a  moment  will  fufficeto  prove,  that  whilft  the  deep  current  of  giare 
hiilory  rolls  her  full  tide  majeftick^  to  that  ocean  where  time  and  aU  its  jvrccfai 
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at  length  are  loft  i  our  flaftiy  rftrofpB^  a  mtrt  jet  d^eau^  may  fcrve  to  footlie 
the  heats  of  an  autumnal  day  witbits  light-dripping  fall,  and  form  a  rainbow- 
round." 

This  reminds  us  of  mincing  a  furloin  of  beef  and  reduciiig  it  to 
foup  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  nourifliment  to  very  weak  ftomachs, 
without  the  labour  of  digeftion.  Mrs,  Piozzi  was  an  admirer  of 
Mr,  Pennant,  and  had  he  lived,  the  work  was  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  bim.  **  L  thought,  fays  fhe,  '*  to  have  given  feme  importance  to 
the  work  by  prefixing  on  its  firft  page  the  name  of  one  of  my  earlieft 
and  moft  refpectable  friends ;  than  whom  no  wit,  no  fcholar,  nor  no 
man  of  general  knowledge,  ever  ha  J  more  reafon  to  delight  in  n- 
trofpeSfion  ;  but  Pennant  is  gone,  and  I  will  fearch  no  further  for  a 
patron."  Pref.  xi.  If  Mrs.  Piozzi  imagine  that  (he  is  a  happy  imi- 
tator of  her  old  and  agreeable  friend,  in  his  lively  anecdotes  and 
'pTeafant  tours,  it  is  ncceilary  to  inform  her  that  (he  is  egregioufly  mif- 
taken.  Sequiiur  baud  pajjibus  aquis.  But  if  there  be  not  great  infin- 
ccfity  in  the  very  firft  fentencc  of  her  preface,  fhe  ftands  in  no  need 
of  fuch  information. 

*'  If  the  Rambler  is  right  when  he  fays,  '  That  no  man  ever  obtains 
more  from  his  moft  zealous  endeavours,  than  a  painful  convidion  of  Lis  own 
defers,'  how  ftrongly  muft  that  conviftion  prefs  upon  her  mind,  who,  having 
colleded  all  thefc  fa^s  together,  prefcnts  them  as  an  ohjed  of  Retro/peSioH 
to  the  Publick.  Of  thofe  who  turn  them  over,  how  different,  how  nu- 
merous will  be  the  cenfures !  while  each  expefts  his  favourite  hero,  his  bcft- 
remembered  incident  to  be  dilated  and  brought  forward  ; — ^inftead  of  which 
others  perhaps  appear,  and  take  the  lead." 

What  the  good  lady  means  by  a  **  favourite  hero  to  be  iilated^^ 
we  pretend  not  to  conjefture. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  no  general  defcription,  no  comparifon 
•  with  antient  or  modern  authors,  either  in  poetry  or  profe,  can  con- 
vey the  fmalleft  idea  of  this  lady's  ftylc,  and  the  lucidus  ordo  of  her 
ideas,  l^his  is  a  vfoxkfui  generis.  We  fhall  give  a  fpecimen  or  two 
Tof  thebeft,  and  wc  cannot  but  be  apprehenfive  that  our  readers  will 
be  contented  with  zfample  without  harbouring  a  wifh  to  infpe<Sk  the 
hulk  \  for  greater  perverlion  of  words,  confufion  of  ideas,  and  dif- 
tortionof  figures  we  have  never  met  with.  Mrs.  P.  certainly  has  read 
in  a  light  manner  ;  (he  may  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  induftry  \  but 
her  materials  are  fo  jumbled  together,  and  her  language  exhibits  fuch 
a  tiffue  of  affectation,  inverfion,  and  obfcurity,  that  me  isabfolutely 
confounded  by  her  own  mafs  of  matter,  rudh  indigeftaque  moks. 

*'  Romefecmcd  herfclf  annihilated,  but  as  the  Pope  Pelagius  fupported  in 
fome  mcafurc  his  faccrdotal  dignity,  he  was  the  firft  biftiop  cfcvatdl  to  the 
papal  chair  fince  great  St.  Leo,  without  requiring  the  Emperor's  confent ; 
and  the  heglcdt  was  now  more  accidental  than  defigned,  for  the  church  had 
not  yet  as  formally  (haken  off  the  ftate's  fupremacy.  Pelagius  owed  Jiis  feat 
and  dignity  to  Narfes,  artd  was  the  firft  Pope,  as  Gibbon  tells,  who  required 
celibacy  of  his  clergy  :  be  bid  the  deacons  and  fub-deocoAs  ledve  either  their 
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vWcs  or  their  offices,  and  what  deacon  or  fub- deacon  was  likely  to  hefitate 
in  the  choice  ?  His  patron  abhorred  a  mariicd  prieft,  he  faid,  and  ihofe  who 
were  abhorred  by  Narfes  lived  not  long.  The  new  Emperor,  however, 
wJioUy  fwayed  by  his  young  confort  Sophia  the  Proud,  had  the  imprudence, 
at  her  fnggeftions,  to  fend  the  gallant  leader  an  infuJting  letter ;  which  the 
ill-advifed  lady  wrote  herfelf,  thinking  it  a  high  drain  of  lo&inefs  perhaps 
to  bid  him  return  and  fpin  with  her  maids  in  the  palace,  and  not  think  of 
fctting  himfelf  up  to  rule  the  weft.  In  effed  he  was  immediately  fuperfcded, 
and  his  place  filled  up  by  a  vicegerent,  with  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Exarch, 
xhc  fe'ventb  form  of  government  in  Rome.  This  oflSccr  held  his  court  ac 
Ravenna,  and  ruled  the  ftate  after  a  new  mode,  which  laftcd  on  (nominally 
atleart)  till  time  of  Charlemagne.  But  we  muft  follow  the  fortune  of  old 
Narfes,  who'fcnt  his  thoughtlcfs  conefpondent  word,  that  he  would  fpin  her 
fuch  a  thread  anon  as  (he  and  all  her  maids  never  (hould  untwift.  To  keep  his 
word,  he  made  immediate  application  to  Alboin,  a  femi-barbarous  prince, 
refiding  in  Hungary,  where  the  rough  natives  had  with  horror  viewed  him  to 
their  polluted  altar  drag  by  force  his  promifed  bride,  the  beauteous  Rofmunda, 
whofe  father  Conimundus  having  denied  her  to  his  arms  after  betrothmcnt,  he 
murdered  even  before  the  (hrieking  daughter's  eyes ;  and  forming  his  fcalped 
cranium  into  a  cup,  obliged  the  wretched  Princefs  to  drink  out  of  her  pa- 
rent's ikull  the  feftive,  but  to  him,  in  future,  the  fatal  marriage  draught. 
Encouraged  by  revolting  Narfes,  this  pitilefs  leader  of  Pannonian  multitudes 
prefTed  forward  into  Italy  ;  but  the  oiicnded  lady  who  followed  in  his  traiu, 
and  loved  his  chamberlain  Count  Helmichis,  watched  an  unguarded  hour,  and 
betrayed  her  too.confiding  fpoufe  into  the  hands  of  that  lord  and  another, 
Peridaeus,  who  ftabbed  their  mafter  Alboin  when  aileep.  The  a(faflins  were 
obliged  to  run  however  ;  and  taking  (helter  at  Ravenna,  a  town  inimical  to 
Naifes,  were  received,  and  Peridaeus  piopofed  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials 
with  the  widow,  who  had  promifed  him  her  hand  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefic 
of  his.  Rofmunda  was  no  rigid  obferver  of  her  promifes ;  the  Exarch,  to 
whom  (he  applied  for  releafe  of  them,  was  himfelf  feniible  to  her  charms,  Lon- 
ginus,  and  fent  his  rival  chained  to  Conftantinople,  where  Juftin  and  Sophia 
caofing  him  to  be  thrown  to  a  lion,  the  brave  Croatian  killed  the  favage 
beaft,  threatened  the  men  who  turned  it  out  upon  him,  and  having  ftabbei 
two  noblemen  at  a  time,  u(tng  both  hands  at  once,  the  Emperor  commanded 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  caged  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Count 
Helmdchis  meantime,  her  real  favourite,  being  too  much  in  love  to  adl  with 
prudence,  faw  the  officious  manners  of  the  Exarch,  and  viewed  them  with  a 
jealous  eye  :  but  teazing  the  lady  too  much  with  his  fufpicions  concerning 
Longinus's  zeal  in  her  fervice,  made  bimfelf  inconvenient  to  Rofmunda's 
fchemes,  and  (he  refolved  upon  his  death  immediately.  Adding  deceit  to  cruelty, 
(he  herfelf  prepared  the  poifon,  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety  adminiftered  it  to 
him  in  (herbet.  The  fturdy  officer  however,  familiar  with  affadination,  on 
the  fir  (I  tafte  doubted  not  the  intent ;  and  feizing  his  perBdious  princefs  with 
a  firm  grafp,  forced  her  to  divide  the  fatal  potion  with  him,  and  then  ex- 
pired in  her  lifelefs  arms.  Etmuller  fays  that  foldiers  have  an  idea  whoever 
drinks  out  of  a  human  Ikull  (hall  thereby  grow  invulnerable.  They  muffc 
have  been  true  defcendants  of  the  old  Scandinavian  deities  who  thought  fo : 

but  Etmuller*  died  only  in  1732." ^ 

*  •<  Ktmulier  was  no  infidel  phydcian :  he  thinks  with  all  his  heart, 
that  if  you  gather  a  root  of  cyanus  upon  Corpus  Chrifii  day,  you  may,  by 
holding  it  tight  in  yoar  hand«  ftop  a  haemorrhage  of  the  nofci" 
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.The  following  quotation  18  made,  that  this  lady  &ir  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  criticife  her  own  work,  and  to  defcribe  an  effeSL  wUch 
it  certainly  has  had  on /^/;2^  readers. 

'<  In  thefe  days  St.  Dunftan  too  was  Co  exquiiite  a  performer^  that  his 
harp  was  accounted  cdeftial^  and  capable  of  producing  founds  wkhoot  hdp 
of  any  hand  at  all :  witnefs  the  old  verfes  nuuie  ages  after : 

«  St.  Dunftan's  harp  faft  by  the  wall 
Upon  a  pin  did  hang-— a 
The  harp  itfclf  with  lyre  and  all 

Untouch'd  by  hand  did  twang — a" 

• 

**  And  this  fuperftition  fetting  fome  fly  fellow  to  tune  two  firings  in  unifbnf 
.  Sec*  putting  the  inflrument  in  a  place  where  the  wind  blew  haidy  iuggefted 
.  thridea  of  .^Solns's  harp,  defcribed  by  Kircher  tn  Miifurgia.  It  was  no  new 
•  difcovery  in  our  days.  But  our  own  ifland  nuft  not  engrofe  all  powers  of 
.  Retra/feSiom :  the  plague  which  raged  at  Rome  may  well  detain  it  periiaps  So 
admire  the  courage  of  the  pontiff,  perhaps  in  our  prefem  humour,  to  condeiiin 
as  fuperftition  what  fcarce  could  even  then  have  been  enough  praifed  as  piety* 
.  When  the  meek  biihop  walked  hirafelf  in  proceffion,  fearlefs  for  his  fafccy 
along  the  infeded.  ftreets,  fioging  devout  litanies  to  heaven,  and  rcquieftii^ 
from  God,  not  requiring  from  man,  ceflation  of  the  dire  calamity,  '  While 
thoufands  literally  fell  befide  htm,  and  ten  tkou£ind  at  his  right  hand,  yet  was 
he  not  afraid  either  for  the  peftilence  that  walked  in  darknels,  Ror  for  the  fide- 
.  nefs  that  deftroyed  at  the  noon  day/  So  did  true  Chriftian  faith  tramf^ 
indeed  upon  the  adder,  and  cnifli  the  poiibnous  balUiik  under  foot.  The 
pathognomic  fymptom  of  this  difeaie  was  foceeing,  and  'tis  not  in  Bift. 
cope  totally  forgotten.  Some  ftiU  fay,  God  blefs  you,  upon  fuch  occafioos  ; 
others  fifl;iufying  the  fame  intent,  commute  their  prayer  with  a  bow.  Bat 
fcenes  oT  horror  were  not  confined  to  Rome*  Cofroe  the  Perfian  fpoilcd  Je. 
lufalem,  and  maflacred,  I  think  Cedrenus  fays,  90,000  Chriftians ;  as  esany 
Jews  had  been,  in  coniequence  of  Sifibetus's  ed&ft,  fordblj  baptized  the  year 
before.  Famines  too,  confequent  perhaps  on  fuch  a  lofs  of  men  to  till  the 
earth,  drove  feveral  of  the  laft  named  race  to  feek  a  watery  grave,  and  leap 
£rom  the  high  cliffs  of  Calabria  into  the  fea,  rather  than  ftarve  upon  its  bar. 
ren  fhores;  while  fbmeching'of  a  fimilar  defperation  is  recorded  of  Anglo 
Saxons  on  the  coafl  of  Suflfex.  When  I  read  this  to  an  Italian  friend  however, 
and  when  he  aiked  me  why  they  did  not  rather  go  o'  fiQiing  ?  I  had  no  an. 
fwer  ready.  Hiftory  herfelf  is  often  ill  prepared  eijough  when  fudden  quef. 
tiofis  intmapt  her  eloquence ;  and  my  poor  Cummacy  is  willing  to  ooofcfs,  as 
controvertible,  the  truth  of  many  a  faidl  recorded  here  :  but^with  the,fa6h,  ex. 
cept  as  a  compiler,  my felf  have  nought  to  do.  It  was  in  this  century  at  leafl 
that  Iftdore  Hispalen6s  wrote  his  books  of  Retro/pealon,  beginning  with 
the  earlieft  dawn  of  lightj  but  leaving  us  in  days  of  fiad  opacity.  And  how 
lias  that  vaporous  effect  of  diftance  incieafed  fince  his  time  \  }iow  is  the  dif. 
ficulty  grown  almoft  infuperable,  of  finding  through  the  gloom  decided  ob- 
jeds  on  which  to  ^x  our  mental  telefcope.  My  terror  is  left  readers  fhould 
•agree  to  throw  it  down  at  once,  and  think  upon  this  huddled  work  no  more. 
The  ages  now  under  reviewal  feem  the  November  of  our  deftined  year  ;  in  which 
we  travel  through  daric  9^es,  and  in  the  abyls  of  chaos  and  old  night  meet 
ofteni  as  did  Satan  w»^  a  raft  vacuity  ; 
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'<  Or  elfe  a  univerfal  hubbub  wild 
Oi  ftunning  founds  and  voices  all  confus'd.'* 

"  Firft  fcvcnty  years  of  RitrtffpeffioHy''  1—23,  "  toffc4  the 
bloated  body  of  Vitellius  into  Tyber/'  i — 23,  **  while  ardent  only  to 
chafe  affrighted  vice  into  the  ar?tt$  of  impoffUHity.'*     i. — -23. 

Gentle  reader,  what  can  be  meant  by  the  arms  of  impoffibiliiy  ? 
Is  the  tender  maiden  induced  to  marry  age  and  riches  ?  ihe  nnds  her 
great  difappointment  in  the  arms  $/  impoffibiliiy.  Does  the  widow  of 
a  refpe^bble  merchant  make  a  fooli&  match  f  ihe  looks  in  vain  for 
her  former  importance  in  the  arms'rf  impoffiiility.  Does  a  weak 
woman  flattered  with  folly,  take  up  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian^  and 
think  to  add  to  her  reputation  arid  fame?  a)as  flie  feeks  them  in  the 
^n^ms  of  impoffibility ;  or  fhould  fome  vain  bookfeller  purehafe  the 
precious  manufcript,  in  vain  will  he  feek  to  find  his  money  again  ia 
the  arms  of  impeffikiiiiy. 

We  fefed  the  following  paflages  as  exhibiting  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  uiftice  of  our  remarks  on  that  perverfidn  of  mind  %  confafion 
of  ideas,  abfurdity  arid  contradiAion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  thcfe 
f,etroJpe£tioni. 

'^  The  world  was  then  all  Roman,  bom  fo^  or  fo  adopted^  fe  become ; 
for  conqueft  led  but  to  incorporation.  In  that  enormous^  that  amazing  city^ 
centered  all  knowledge,  all  pl^fure,  all  wealth,  all  power^  What  wonder 
then  if,  midft  a  heterogeooasr  mafs  of  inhabitants,  raked  out  from  every 
country  under  heaven,  ^rstiity  of  Gods  and  vatiety  of  worihips,  iscentiouA 
mafters  and  peraiitted  ilaves,  republican  ideas  and  ele^ve  empire*  all  con- 
trarieties of  cuftom  and  of  climate,  miraculoufly  aecumulated  in  one  vaft  fvel. 
ling  town,  which  Volfius  fays,  though  I  believe  him  not|  contained  at  one 
time  fourteen  millions  of  relidentiary  dwellers  P  What  wonder  then»  &ould 
fermentation  a^  upon  the  foul  congeries  f    What  wonder  then, 

«* Should  Nature  breed 

Perverfe!  ail  monilrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable !  unutterable !  and  worfci  &c." 

'^  That  fo  (he  ^/Vbreed>  we  are  unable  to  doabt  or  to  deny*  Insperial^ 
Rome,  having  confehted  to  his  death  who  liv^  alone  to  blefs  and  purify  marik. 
kind,  became  herfeif  accurfc4i'  like  fentenced  Babykm,  in  fcripture  language^ 
a  cage  for  every  unclean  and  hateful  bifd." 

It  is  always  more  grateful  to  the  critic  to  praife  thin  to  cen Aire. 
We  hope  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  paft.  We  would  riot  try  a  lady 
by  the  fevercft  rules  of  cnticifm.  We  are  great  admirers  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  confider  that. Mrs,  P.  was  once  the  friend  of  that  gooS 
Hian,  She  is  a  firm  believer  iri  RevelatioA,  and  looks  with  juft  abhor- 
rence on  the  enormities  of  the  French  revol«ition.  She  touches  on 
the  accomplifhment  of  prophecy,  but  there,  like  wifer  heads,  file  has 
failed.  She  makes  feme  little  mention  of  the  origin  of  language,  but 
Ihere  are  very  few  fubje£b  on  which  <he  throws  any  light.  Her 
WMik^  are  flippant  and  ligbt>  pert  rather  than  pertinent,  defultory 

$  3  «* 
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and  flighty.  She  does  not  diftinauifli  between  obfcurity  and  fub- 
limity,  between  fimplicity  and  afFeftation.  We  cannot  flatter  her 
with  the  hope,  that  this  work  will  prove  any  addition  to  her  faipe  ot 
her  fortune.  It  will  not  add  to  the  ftock  of  our  hiftorical  knowledge, 
^nd  mere  novel- readers  will  ftart  at  the  fight  of  two  ponderous  quartos. 
At  firft  we  were  difappointed,  that  the  events  and  the  characters  of 
eighteen  centuries,  fliould  not  have  the  afliftanceof  an  index  or  a  table 
of  contents,  to  direcl  the  induftry  or  to  fatisfy  the  curjofity  of  the 
reader,  but  we  foon  inclined  to  pardon  Mrs.  P.  for  this  omiffion  ; 
for  this  one  good  reafon,  which  probably  did  not  occur  (o  her,  that 
the  work  is  not  worth  an  index. 

Thofe  readers  who  have  patience  tq  read  the  volumes  through, 
vrill  be  difgufted  with  the  afi:eftation  of  perpetually  introducing, 
RetrofpeSfion' 5  Eye,  Retrofpe^Ms  Glance,  RetrofpeCiiorC s  View. 
Reircfpe£iicn  dwells,  &c.  &c.  as  well  as  with  the  frequent  abufe  o£ 
wordsi  diftorted  phrafeology,  and  deviations  from  grammatical  prc- 
cifion.  For  inftance,  "  coetaneous,"  "  once  firm-fit  world,  con- 
globed,  under  one  univerfal  monarchy,"  '*  nafcent  .civiliiaiion," 
**  putrifying  credulity."  '*  A  reign  of  fourteen  years  fpent  on  that 
hufinefs   proved  that  they  were  no  diflemblers   nor  no  hypocrites." 


Conjiderattons  on  the  Coronation  Oath^  to  maintain  the  Protejiant  Reformed 
Religion^  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  Exglandy  as  prcfcribed 
by  Stat.  I  ff^.  &  M.  £.  6.  ,&  Stat.  5.  Ann.  c.  8.  By  John 
Reeves,  Efq.  8vo.  Pp.  48.  is.  6d.  Wright.  London. 
1801. 

IT  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that,  during  the  agitation  of  a  queftion, 
involving,  confequences  of  the  highcft  moment,  but  which  the 
fpurious  liberality  of  the  age,  and  its  general  concomitant,  in- 
difi^erence,  an  apathy  on  all  matters  of  religion,  appear  difpofed  to 
confider  with  as  little  concern  as  a  mere  queftion  of  commerce  or 
finance,  the  fteady  friend  of  our  laws,  the  vigilant  and  firm  cham- 
pion of  ourconftitution,  who,  at  a  moft  c/itical  period,  ajfociated  M 
her  dutiful  Tons  in  her  defence,  and  fo  refcued  her  from  the  fangs  of 
Whigs  and  Jacobins,  would  remain  a  filent  and  inaflive  fpeftator  of 
ihe  pafling  fcenc.^  No — all  who  knew  the  man,  relied  on  the  im- 
mediate exertion  of  his  talents  in  fuch  a  caufe.  So  long  as  the  Britifli 
Conftitution  (hall  continue  to  flourifh, 

Dum  Domns  .£neac  capitoli  immobile  faxum 
Accolct,  imperiumqae  pater  Romanus  habebit ; 

^ill  John  Reeves  be  deemed  her  beft  hiftorian,  her  moft  able  ad- 
vocate, and  her  moft  faithful  proteflor. 

The  Author  juftifies  the  laws  which  have  been  paflTcd,  at  different 

times*  for  impofing  reftriftions  on  all  perfons  diifcntinfr  from  the 

■  -  ^  •    '  Eftablifhed 
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Eftabliflied  Church ;  which  laws  he  confiders  as  neceflary  for  the  pro- 
ted^ion  and  Support  of  our  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  conftitution.  He 
praifes  his  Majcity  for  the  determination  which  he  has  avowed,  in  this 
important  particular,  of  adhering  to  the  wile  p'licy  of  his  anceftors, 
and  for  pronouncini;,  in  the  iirft  inftance,  wh.at  he  properly  deno-  " 
minates  their  "  cautionary  Jentence^"    Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari. 

''  A  determination  to  prefcrve  the  Conftitution  as  it  is,  muft  ever  be  al- 
lowed, at  leaft,  a  fafe  policy,  it  is  only  going  on  as  we  have  done:  but  the 
experiment  of  an  alteration  may  lead  us  into  mifchiefs,  which  the  inriovator 
himfelf  never  intended  ;  fuch  as  no  human  forefight  could  predict,  and  no 
harean  ingenuity  may  ever  rcdrefs.  The  wifdom  of  <  not  doing'  is,  there- 
fore, a  wifdom  that  (hould  ever  be  refpeded  :  it  generally  is  coupled  with 
knowledge,  and  with  experience  ;  and  it  is  furc  of  this  good  efFett,  that  it 
makes  a  paufe,  in  which  others  may  have  ieifure  to  learn  caution  and 
prudence. 

**  To  make  a  true  judgment  of  fuch  a  deiign,  as  the  meafure  nowpro- 
jefted,  a  little  more  (hould  be  known  than  the  fcenc  which  is  daily  palling 
before  our  eyes.  We  live  in  an  age  when  there  is  not  much  earneftnefs  about 
differences  in  religious  opinions.  Whether  this  is  a  good  or  bnl  fymptom,  I- 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fymptoro,  whatever  may  be  the  latent  malady  ;  we  call  it  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  we  compliment  ourfelves  upon  the  enlightened  times,  in  which  we 
--have  the  happinefs  to  live,  when  we  no  longer  quarrel  abc  ut  fuch  matters  ds 
religion  ;  which  indicates  how  much  v>  e  are  advanced  beyond  our  anceilors  in 
all  the  better  endowments  of  the  mind.  Such  a  felf- deception  as  this,  is,  I 
believe,  very  general ;  and  it  is  too  fluttering  not  to  prevail,  efp<'cially 
among  perfons  who  arc  bufied  only  with  what  is  before  them,  and  rarely  find 
Irifuxe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  tranfadions,  which  employed  tlie  time,  and 
engaged  the  mod  anxious  thoughts  of  their  lefs  difcerning  anceilors.  A 
joyous  world-,  fo  pleafed  with  iifelf,  finds  no  difference  in  the  happy  perfons 
who  compofe  it,  though  they  arc  of  SitFercnt  religious  fed^s.  Upon  fuch  in- 
fufficient  evidence,  men  gro^v  into  a  belief,  that  any  political  diftinftions  to 
the  prejudice  of  perfons,  who  are  fo  much  like  themfelves,  is  injurious,  and 
iliould  no  longer  be  fuffercd,  in  fuch  an  improved  age.  None  ?re  fo  generou* 
as  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  give,  or  who  give  that  upon  which  they  fet  no 
value ;  it  is  eafy  for  thofe  to  give  up  a  ftruggle  about  modes  of  religion  who  do 
nor  themfelves  poflefs  the  fubftance  ;  and  thofe  who  diftike  our  form  of  go- 
vernment may  be  liberal  of  it  at  very  little  cxpence," 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  th  injudicious  writer  appreciates  the 
fpirit  of  this  degcrterate  age. 

That  the  fupport  of  the  Eftabliflied  Church  is  farther  eflential  to 
the  exiftence  of  that  fpirit  of  toleration^  which  is  fo  frequently  in- 
voked, fo  grofsly  calumniated,  and  (o  much  abufed,  muft  be  evident 
to  every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inveftigate  her  dodirines, 
and  the  pradtice  of  her  true  and  faithful  Sons.  But  our  refledtiohs  on 
this  fubjcS  are  fortunately  fupported  by- thofe  hiftorical  fads,  which 
muft  banifli  all  doubt  from  the  mind,  and  inconteftibly  prove,  that 
th«  gftdblilhpd  Church  i^  the  onLy  one  which  has  either  underftood 

84  or 
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or  fradifed  the  Chriftian  duty  of  toleration*  Indeed,  it  is  poiSble^ 
that  the  indifFerence  which  fo  unhappily  prevails  on  religious  matters 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  been  engendered  by  the  too  great  ex* 
fetnt  tQ  which  toleration  has  been  carried,  and  whfch,  in  many  in* 
ilances,  has  loft  its  genuine  character  and  degenerated  into  en^- 
(ouragemeut* 

^*  We  have  had  three  forms  of  relinon  in  this  country,  which  have  each 
had  their  time  of  domiDadon.     The  ropi(h  had  a  long  reign  without  a  rival, 
fill  the  reformation  produced  our  prefent  cJlurch.     During  the  reign  of  Queen 
^bryi  the  old  church  again  obtained  a  ihort  afcendency.     When  the  rebel 
pat)iamentariafi8  overturned  the  church  of  England  in  Charles  the  firft's  time, 
tb^  fet  up  Prelbyterianifm  as  the  governing  church.     It  is  in  the  hiftories 
pf  thefe  refpedUve  periods,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  charadters  of  thefe  three 
forms  of  religion  ;  and  furely,  if  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  I^enry  VIII,  to  the  prefent  time  is  narrowly  examined,  ic  mud  be 
^onfefled,  even  our  enemies  being  judges,  that  the  times,  when  there  was 
moft  moderation  in  the  governors,  smd  moft  liberty «  civil  and  religious,  en- 
joyed by  the  governed,  were  thofe,  in  which  the  church  of  England  was  the 
j|ifbib)i(hed  church.     It  is  invidious  and  unneceflary  to  bring  together  par. 
ticular  ipftafices,  which  had  beUer  be  forgotten ;  the  broad  plain  refulr  is 
known  full  well^    Whatever  may  be  faid  of  our  Pr Aeftant  brethren,  it  is  well 
knawi^  that  Prefbyterianifm  in  England  has  been  equally  intolerant  with 
JPoperyi  apd  has  only  difiered,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  (hewn  its  fpirit, 
Sioald  it  be  alledged  th^t  thdfe  two  religions  have  finoe  improved  in  temner 
^nd  charaAer,  I  would  anfwer,  that  fo  have  we ;  and  if  we  were  intitled  to 
the  afcendeocy  in  worfe  times,  much  more  are  we  entitled  to  it  in  better  | 
and  further,  that  the  evidence  of  our  improvement  is  manifeft  in  our  govern* 
stent  i  while  theirS|  from  the  nature  of  their  (ituation,  can  ha\e  no  exiftence^ 
but  in  promife  and  fuppofition.    Judging  from  the  experience  of  what  is  paft, 
it  would  be  policy  to  fupport  the  afcendency  of  fuch  a  church  as  our  own,  if 
|t  was  only  to  protedl  the  others  ag^inft*one  another,  and  preferve  all  defcripp 
fions  of  perfons  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  religion  and  rea}  liberty. 

f <  ^ut  thi&  I  have  faid  only  incidentally,  for  it  is  not  upon  pleas  of  meriti 
|ior  upon  the  ftrongeft  pretenfionsi  whether  of  expediency  or  nec^iTity,  in  a 
political  view,  that  I  mean  to  argue  this  queftion  ^  1  look  only  to  the  law 
and  con^ution  of  the  realm,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  hiftorical  pafla^|| 
J  have  alluded  to,  and  which  has  impofed  upon  us  a  neceffity  much  more  un. 
perious  than  any  which  the  claimants  can  pretend,  I  mean  a  eotrfiituUMal  m* 
ceffity  of  keeping  Catholics  out  of  all  offices,  which  can  poflibly  enable  then^ 
fo  prejudice  tne  church  eftablifliment|  if  they  iho^ld  be  fp  inclined." 

Haying  (hewn  the  neceffity  s^Kl  effcA  of  the  various  laws  againft 
pifientefs  \  ^Ir.  R.  ne^t  prpceeds  to  coniider  the  nature  of  the  Cor 

gnatjon  Qath,  and  particularly  of  th^t  parf  qf  it  which  l^inds  th^ 
ing  to  qdaiqtain  and  preferve  the  eftablifbed  religion  of  the  country, 
for  Ifis  reajfpningon  t^iis  hpad  of  the  fubje<5l  we  muft  refer  our  reader^ 
(0  the  tra4  itfeff.  Tbe  following  juft  inference  is  drawn  from  that 
fe^foning  S(nd  the  Ya£ts  o|i  wbi^lt  \\  i^  fouji^ed/ 

ff  Ithinki  t))Cf#Kei  laqiwarnnt^kcimcladi^ 
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fair  conft ration  ot  the  whole,  when  compared  together,  that  this  claufc  Iay» 
upon  the  King  an  obligation  to  watch  over  any  Taws,  that  may  be  propoCed 
to  him  by  his  Parliament,  for .  alteration  in  charch  matters,  with  more  con- 
fcientioQS  folicitude,  than  he  exercifes  on  other  occafioiis  of  Icgiilation*  la 
fadl,  the  claufe  was  fo  onderftood  at  the  time  ;  for,  it  appears,  when  it  wa» 
under  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  there  was  an  amendment^  propofed^ 
that  inftead  of  religion  eftahlijhgd  hy  Lanv,  it  fhould  be  worded,  as  shall 
BB  eftahrtjhed  by  lanv ;  in  order,  fay  they  who  argued  in  fupport  of  thiB 
amendment)  that  the  King  may  not  be  retrained  by  this  Oath,  from  con. 
fenting  to  the  alterations,  which  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  make,  for 
tolerating  Proteftant  Dilfenters,  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  thoic^ 
however,  who  were  for  the  original  motion,  feem  to  have  confidered  this 
point  as  fufficiently  faved  to  the  King,  by  the  wording  as  it  flood,  and  the 
amendment  was  accordingly  thrown  out.  (See  Grey's  Debates,  March  28» 
1689.) 

**  1  think,  then,  I  am  fiiUy  warranted,  as  well  by  the  letter  of  the 
daufey  as  this  hiftory  of  its  formation,  to  conclude,  that  its  obje^  was  to 
bind  the  King*  in  the  article  of  legidation,  to  maintain  the  church  as  efta^ 
bliQiedby  law,  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  Oath,  and  not  merely  to  direfl 
him  in  the  jexecution  of  laws  when  made  ;  though,  I  think,  the  words  would 
not  have  their  full  force,  and  the  evident  defign  of  the  framers  would  be  nun 
terially  difappointed,  if  the  Oath  was  not  conftrued  to  comprehend  evefy* 
exercife  of  the  royal  fun^ion,  where  the  interefts  of  the  church  may  be  catu 
cerned." 

Mr.  Reeves  makes  a  very  proper  diftindton  between  the  effe(9:  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  on  the  King's  condudl  rcfpcfting  the  fccular 
affairs  of  the  ilate,  and  its  effed  on  it  in  ecclefiailical  matters. 

*•  But  it  is  different  with  regard  to  religion,  and  the  Church  ;  in  thefe 

concerns,  he  may  be  more  competent  than  any  fubjefl  in  his  dominions,  and 

may  fafely  become  his  own  privy  counfellor.     Who  fhculd  know  fo  well  aa 

himfelf  what  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  interefts  of  the  Church,  if  his 

counfels  were  governed  by  PopKh  Officers  of  State,  or  by  a  Parliament  po- 

piihly  inclined  ?     Sorely  he  can  judge  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  advifers,  what 

ts  likely  to  be  the  consequence,  if  the  ancient  endowments  df  the  Church, 

which  give  the  clergy  a  ftation  and  confequence  in  tlie  country,  were  con. 

yerted  into  funded  property  ;  and  who  fo  fit  as  the  head  of  the  Church  to  in- 

terpofe,  and  prevent  fuch  perverfion  of  a  venerable  eftabliftiment  ?     Whoevet 

fits  on  the  Britifh  Throne  will  always  be  able  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  thefe 

I     ^airs  of  the  Church,  and  difcliarge  his  duty  of  guardian   to  it,  not  only 

f     with  a  good  confcicncc,  but  with  a  good  underftanding  alfo." 

The  author  nexts  adverts  to  the  extreme  jealoufy  and  caution  dif- 
played  by  the  Engllih  and  Scottifh  parliaments,  at  the  time  of  the 
union  he|:ween  the  two  kingdoms,  in  providing  for  the  fecurity  and 
pemnanence  of  their  refpe;diye  ecclefiafiical  eftabliQiments.  Nor  is  i% 
eafy  to  conceive  terms  more  expreliive,  forcible,  and  binding,  than 
thofe  ufed,  for  the  fame  purpo&s  in  the  late  a£l  for  uniting  the  king* 
(lorn  of  Ireland  with  that  of  Qreat  Britain, 

f  <  Jh^t  it  b^  the  fifth  article  of  UnioQ>  that  the  churches  of  England  and 

Ireland^ 
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Jrebndy  as  now  cftabliftied,  be  united  into  one  Protcftant  Epifcopal  Cfiurck, 
tp  be  called  The  U n't tc^d  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine, wordiip^  difcipline,  and  government  of  the  faid  united  church  (hall  be, 
and  (hall  rcmnin  in  full  force  for  bver^  as  the  fame  are  now  by  law  cfta* 
bli(hed  for  the  church  of  £nglandy'  and  chat  the  continuance  and  prefcrvation 
of  the  fdid  united  church,  as  the  ellabli(hed  church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
ikall  be  deenied  and  taken  to  be  an  eiTential  and  fundameutal  part  of  the 
Uniony  and  that  in  like  manner,  the  dodrine,  wordiip,  difcipline^  and  go- 
Terninent  of  the  church  of  Scotland  (hall  remain  and  be  preferved,  as  the 
isim^  are  now  cftahlifhed  by  law,  and  by  the  adts  for  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland."     Stat.  40*  Geo.  3.  ch.  67. 

**  From  thefe  cxprels  and  fucceflWe  declarations  of  parliament  in  favour 
of  our  e{labli(hed  Protedant  Church,  we  may  collet,  that  it  was  intended 
thereby  to  clofe  for  ever  the  debate  wiih  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  higheft 
authoriiicsin  the  ftaie  feem,  upon  thefe  occafions,  to  have  paffcd,  as  it  were^ 
a  final  It  Concordia^  which  (hould  fecure  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever  in  the  quiet 
poffilVion  c>f  our  religious  rights  and  privileges,  and  (hould  for  ever  bar  the- 
Komiih  Church  of  all  claim  or  preteoiion  to  be  admitted  into  any  lot  or  part  in 
our  edablifament.  Our  eilabli(hed  Religion  was  thereby  placed  among  the 
Fa^a  convent  a  rtgni^  never  to  be  changed.  But  where  is  the  guarantee  for 
thi»  ptrpetuiry,  which  of  itfelf  is  mere  words,  and  is  liable  to  be  cat  off  in 
every  SefTion  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  in  the  Crown,  and  in  every  fucccffive 
Adonarch,  who  wears  it ;  who  at  his  Coronation  takes  an  oath  co  maintain* 
in<violahly  this  eftablifhinent  to  the  ittmoft  of  his  fofwer^  in  the  ftate  in  which 
he  found  it  at  his  accclnon  10  the  throne.  This  facrcd  truft. remains  with  the 
king  alone ;  our  anceftors  ha^  e  depofited  it,  where,  they  believed,  would 
ever  be  found,  to  the  lateft  time,  Truth  and  Honour,  Firmnefs  and  Mag- 
nanimity, to  prefers  e  it. 

"  The  King  is  thus  made  more  peculiarly  the  guardian  of  the  Church, 
than  he  is  of  the  State ;  and  h^ippily,  he  can  completely  execute  this  office  by 
himfclf,  without  'l.t:  nid  of  the  many  advifers  who  are  necelTary  towards  the 
condud  of  civil  affaii  s.  The  Church  wants  only  to  be  preferved — to  be  kept 
as  it  is — which  is  cfilftually  obtained,  when  the  Monarch  fets  himfelf  againil 
innovation.  Ti^e  Church  covets  no  augmentation;  needs  no  fpeculatingi 
none  of  the  ror :  rivanccs  of  (inance,  to  fofter  and  fuppport  it ;  it  is  rot  an 
cntcrpriziiig  protedor,  full  of  refources  and  expedients,  that  the  Church 
•ither  fceks  or  wants  ;  let  her  enjoy  what  (he  has,  and  then  the  expedations 
of  our  anceftors,  and  her  own,  will  be  equally  fatisfied.  It  was  irom  a  con- 
Tidion^  that  the  Church  Eflablilhrnent  was  made  as  complete  as  it  was  well 
capable  of  being,  that  our  forefatlicrs  came  to  the  refolution  of  clo(ing  the 
queftion  of  improvement,  and  thought  they  did  fulHcicnt,  when  they  only 
ftipulated  with  the  Crown  for  maintaining  //,  as  then  cftablin.ci  by  law. 
At  the  time  when  the  Church  was  in  her  maturity,  Trade,  Commerce,  and 
Kavig:ition  were  only  in  their  infancy  ;  thefe  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and 
'little  to  lofc ;  and  to  have  put  them  under  a  like  prote^ion  with  the  Church, 
would  have  been  to  -ftint  them  in  their  growth.  Thefe  objects,  therefore, 
^rc  left  at  large,  for  the  advifers  of  the  Crown  to  alter  and  model,  from  rime 
xo  time,  as  temporary  circumftances  happen  to  fuggeft  or  require.  The  con- 
cerns of  the  Church  have  long  been  iiatiouary  ;  they  require  00  improvement, 
they  only  cxpcdl  proteQion. 

<*  When  our  anceftors  came  to  the  refolution  of  declaring,  that  the  Pro- 
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teftant  Churches  of  England  <rd  Scotland  (hould  endure  for  ever,  they  ccr- 
tAinly  meant  to  extinguilh  all  hopes  of  «the  Papids  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Civil  Government ;  bl^caufe  it  had  been  feen^  char^  under  a  government  po- 
ptfhly  inclined,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  a  Protcilant  Church.  King  Jamcg 
had  made  this  experiment ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  colour  it,  by  declaring, 
in  the  famous  inilrument,  which  was  the  immediate  caufe  oi  his  loling  the 
Crown,  that  he  had  brought  Papifts  to  his  Privy  Council  for  the  purpofe  of 
promoting  '  a  brotherhood  of  afFe<5lion,  ar.4  a  conciliation  oi  religious  dif- 
ferences.' It  wa?  not  till  afte^  the  fad  experience  of  the  ivils  attendant  upoii 
fuch  cpntefls,  as  Proieftantifm  was  forced  to  fuftain  with  Popery j,  thai  our  an- 
ceftors  thought  it  wife  to  extinguilh  all  fuch  warfare  by  the  meafures  which 
have  juft.been  mentioned.  In  private  difcuflions,  there  muft  be  an  end  of  de- 
baring  upon  firft  principles ;  in  national  concerns  alfo,  there  are  certain  fun- 
damentals that  ought  to  he  finally  agreed,  and  no  longer  brought  into  quef- 
tion.  This  is  one  of  thofe  fundamentals  ;  it  appears,  from  the  above^meai^ 
doncd  Ads,  that  the  Proteftant  Churches  of  £ngland,  and  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  are  of  thecii\:ncc  of  theUnipn,  and  that  they  are  to  continue  u.a. 
alterably  for  ever.  > 

'*  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  continue  for  ever,  as  a  fundainental  part 
of  our  C«nilitution,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  what  date  and  condition  it 
ought  to  continue.  To  maintain  it  in  mere  exifttiice,  wiih  little  more  than 
the  form  and  the  name,  His  Majefty  will  never  think  is  maintaining  it  to  the 
vtmnfi  of  his  po^zvcr.  To  be  a  Church|  as  cftahlilhed  by  law,  it  muft  be  in 
peace  and  in  honour  ;  protcded  not  only  from  aftual  encroachment,  but  from 
the  danger  of  it ;  without  fears  or  jealoufies :  not  trembling  for  its  ordi- 
panccs,  or  crouching  for  the  fecurity  of  its  rights  and  privileges.  Yet  fuch 
was  the  ftate  of  thp  Church,  even  with  the  law  on  its  fide,  when  King  James 
took  Papifts  into  his  Privy  Council  contrary  to  law  ;  and  who  can  doubt  of 
the  like  confequenccs,  when  the  law  (hall  diredly  authorize  Papifts  to  fit 
with  Proteftants  in  the  national  councils,  for  the  alleged  purpofe  of  once 
more  f  pro^noting  a  brorlurhood  of  affedion,  and  a  conciliation  of  religious 
differences.'  In  proportion  as  the  Church  of  England  lofl  its  confeqt^enpc 
under  fuch  a  change,  the  Romilh  w^ould  rife  ;  and,  in  time,  there. would  be^ 
come  an  equality  and  full  participation  of  rights  and  privileges.  No  fuch 
confequenccs,  I  dare  vouch,  are  apprehended,  much  lefs  intended,  by  the 
promoters  of  this  generous  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  ;  and  yet  they  are  much 
more  probable  than  any  of  the  happy  effects  which  are  imagined  to  refult  from 
it,  becaufe  there  is  example  for  the  one,  and  none  for  the  other." 

TVi^,cautiGnaryrtfi^&\on  with  which  Mr.  R.  concludes  this  va« 
lua'ble  tradi,  is  entitled  to  particular  auention.  ^ 

<*  There  is  fomething  fatal  in  this  fpeculation  for  a  *  conciliation  of  re- 
ligious difiercnces.*  It  loft  King  James  his  Crown  ;  and  it  has  now  removed 
from  his  Majeily'sxouncils  an  udminiftration  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence both  of  King  and  People,  and  whofe  talents  and  experience  were  the 
principal  reliance  of  the  nation  for  conducing  us  through  our  prefent  arduous 
Conteft.  Bur,  great  as  they  are,  there  is  fomething  ftill  more  valuable  to 
us — our  laws  and  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  We  all  feel,  that  thefe 
are  intimately  connefted  with  the  Church  of  England;  and  we  fh all  not 
'think  that  Church  any  longer  herfeU^  than  while  ihe  reioains  entire^  the  folc 

rtigning 
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reigning;  rcclcfiaftical  polity  in  the  ivalm.  Judging  from  what  we  hare* 
btelyfeen  in  a  neighbouring  coon  try »  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
afcendency  of  one  eftablilhed  fonn  of  religion  is  the  bed  fecurity  for  pre. 
lerving  any  religion  at  all ;  and  that  the  beft  fecurity  for  preferving  foch 
cftabliAied  form,  is  to  exclude,  at  we  have  hitherto  done,  from  all  influence 
in  the  ftate,  thofe  claiTes  of  peifons,  which  are  known  to  be  onfricndly  to 
Ae  Church." 

We  hsve  been  thus  copious  in  our  extracts,  becaufe  we  feel,  moft 
fenfibly,  the  extreme  importance  of  the  (ubjc&i^  and  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  that  it  fhould  be  deeply  confidered  and  rightly  underftood^  by 
the  puBlic  at  large.  Mr.  |leeves  has  difcufTed  it,  with  that  perfpi- 
ciiity  and  ftrength  of  argument,  that  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  and  that 
weight  of  proofs  which  fo  eminently  characterize  all  bis  pitblicatioiis 
en  legal  and  political  topics. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  compofed,  this  valuable  trad  has 
Mtered  into  a  fecond  Edition,  to  which  the  author  has  iubjoineJ 
Ibine  judicious  obfervations  on  three  Pamphlets  which  have  appeared 
m  ftrpport  of  the  Catholic  claim ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  in' 
fepport  of  the  claim  for  the  Cathof  ics.  Thcfc  we  Ihall  notice  here- 
after, and  fhall  only  now  exprefs  our  extreme  fatisfadion  at  Che  rapid 
and  extenfive  circulation  of  fuch  found  principles,  at  a  time  when 
the  infufion  of  them  into  the  public  mind  is  eflential  to  the  fafety  of 
our  venerable  Eftablilhments, 
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OF  this  performance  juftice  obliges  us  to  declare,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  rcc<Jlect  to  have  perufed  a  fpecimen  of  biography  more 
meagre  as  to  matter,  or  more  incorrect  and  vicious  as  to  diction ; 
with  juft  refemblance  enough  to  Johnfon,  to  remind  us  of  the  peculi* 
arities  of  that  powerful  writer ;  but  without  one  fymptom  of'  his  com- 
prehenfion  of  thought,  his  difcrimination  of  character,  or  hi^vi^ur  and 
elegance  of  ftyle.     So  much  for  our  department  as  Literary  Cenfors. 
As  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  age,  and  anxious,  in  particular, 
for  tMfe  of  the  rising  generation,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  our 
Biographer  Has  laid  hioifelf  open  to  ftill  feverer  reprehcnfion^   by 
bringing,  forward  in  fo  attractive  a  form  as  the  prefent  publication, 
many  pieces  which  we  (incerely  hoped  had  at  length  funk  into  obli- 
vion, both  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  and  licentioufnefs  of  their  cha* 
ractcr.     In  juftification  of  thefe  ftrictures  we  may  be  permitted  to^ 
obfcrve ;  Firft,  as  to  barrennefs  of  both  incident  and  anecdote,  that 
this  biographical  effort  feems  not  greatly  calculated  either  ^r«^i^,  or 
deliliare :  it  can  neither  make  us  laugh,  nor  make  us  cry  ;  nor  render 
us  wifer  or  better,  than  before  its  perufal.     He  who  openly  afpires  to 
follow  Johnfon  as  tt^e  nvo^el  of  hi$  coopoftuoos  (bouU  A«v«r  forfit 
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what  the  great  critic  has  faid  of  pretenders  to  excellence  in  a  ftyle  of 
writing,  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated* 

*•  Biography,"  he  obfcrvcj,  **  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers,  who  feon 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  ta(k|  or  very  negligent  about 
"the  performance.  They  carely  afibrd  any  other  account,  than  might  be  col- 
lected from  public  papers,  but  imagine  themfelves  writing  a  life,  wKcn  thef 
exhibit  a  chronological  (cries  of  a&ons  or  preferments ;  and  fo  little  do  thc^ 
segaid  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  ^eir  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may- 
be gained  of  man's  real  charaAer,  by  a^ort  converfation  with  one  of  hm 
fervants,  than  from  a  formal  and  ftudied  narratiyet  begun  with  his  pedigree 
and  ended  with  his  funeral," 

The  fa£l  is,  that  expefiations  very  dilFerent  are  formed  by  tlie 
reader,  in  opening  the  life  of  any  celebrated  perfon,  who  fa«v 
flouriibed  in  the  commencement,  and  even  lived  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  prefent  century ;  and  of  a  Greek,  or  a  Roman,  though  of  equal 
reputation,  who  may  poffibly  have  been  dead  two  thoufand  years  agou 
Concerning  the  antients  it  toa  frequently  happens,  that  obfcure 
notices  only  are  to  be  gleaned  from  hiftorians  or  poets,  from  commea* 
tators  or  grammarians  \  while  the  recent  hero,  whether  of  war  or 
literature,  ftill  continues  to  live  in  the  recolle£Hon  of  his  friends,  and 
may  therefore  be  pourtrayed,  by  a  ikilful  artift,  with  that  flriking  pe- 
culiarity, and  warmth  of  colouring,  which  alone  can  give  value  ta 
the  biographical  pi£lure«  In  the  prefent  cafe,  when  we  coniider^ 
that  Allan  Ramfay  the  younger  did  not  die  till  1784;  that  his  fon» 
the  Lieut.  Colonel,  as  well  as  lady  Campbell  bis  daughter,  and  Janet 
Ramfay,  the  aunt  of  both  the  laft,  are  alive,  we  believe  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  that  in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  there  is  no  want  of 
perfons,  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  poet  himfelf,  there 
is  furely  fonne  reafon  to  complain  of  an  extraordinary  deficiency,  both 
of  aneci^te  and  incident,  in  the  production  we  are  examining. 

No  anecdote,  if  well  authenticated,  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  re* 
garded  as  unworthy  of  notice,  that  is  conneded  with  the  compofitions, 
or  illuflrative  of  the  habits,  of  an  eminent  writer ;  and  we  ourfelvca 
have  beard  feveral,  from  the  mouths  of  Ramfay's  acquaintance,  which, 
although  eminently  chara<Steriftic  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poet,  we 
yet  look  for  in  vam  in  the  prefent  account.  As  inilances  in  potitt, 
we  (hall  mention  only  two ;  but  the  authority,  on  which  they  are 
given,  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic. 

V^y  thofe  beft  acquainted  with  Ramfay  it  was  generally  believed, 
that,  in  his  moil  popular  pieces,  he  was  indebted  for  s^Ulance  to  his 
literary  friends,  and,  in  particular,  to  Prefton,  and  the  two  Hamii«* 
tons,  more  than  he  was  willing  to  allow.  Preflon  was  by  profeffioa 
a  writer  ,(i.  e*  an  attorney  in  Scotland) ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  poet ;  and,  in  point  of  education  and  accompltfbments^  greatly 
fuperior  to  Ramfav.  Being  more  devoted  to  the  celeflial  fiilers,  thaa 
to  the  irkfome  banits  of  application  and  induftry,  he  of-  courfe  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  poor.  While  his  tnehd  Allan  gradually  rofe  to  fame  and  op if- 
lence.     Inilead  of  the  ample  pecuhiary  rewards,  to  which  he  con- 

.  ceived  his  frequent  contributions  had  entitled  him,  he  was  indignant 
ai  receiving  nothing  mote  than  a  fortiial  invitation,  now  and  then  to 
dinner,  from  the  purfe-prou€[  bookfeller  j  an  occafion,  on  which  the 
fame  boolcieller  delighted  to  play  off  all  the  airs  and  felf-fuiBciency  of 
the  dignified  patron  of  infi^ior  merit.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions  it 
was,  when  R^mfay  wAs  boafting  how  much  money  he  had  got  by  his 
fnufe,  and  was  recommending  to  Preil:on,  in  order  to  better  his  circum- 
fiances,  to  publift,  and  try  a  fimilar  courfe,  that  the  latter  thought 
it  falutary  to  remind  his  friend  of  the  meannefs  of  his  former  trade, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  obligations,  that,  in  many  of  his 
produdions,  he  owed  both  to  himfelf  and  toothers.     This,  therefore, 

*  he  did  by  repeating,  on  the  fpot,  the  following  verfes;  which,  though 
of  no  great  merit  in  themfelves,  yet,  as  an  extemporaneous  effufion^ 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  :  and  we  record  them  here  with  the 

.  -greater  willingntf,  as  they  furnifh  an  undeniable  pi  oof  againft  the 
fentiment  of  our  bi^.grapher,  tjjiat  a  wig-n/akcr  and  a  barber  were  oc- 
cupations moft  certainly  *'  co-incident  in  that  age." 

To  trim  ihc  beard  of  its  cxcrefccnt  hair. 
Was  mif^hry  Allan's  firft,  though  humble  care  |  • 
Then  foreign  locks  to  curl,  and  drcf&  the  head. 
To  that  Cublimc  employment  did  fucceed. 
At  laft,  when  vcn'trous  grown,  the  barber  tame 
Ufurp'd  the  wit's  and  poet's  prouder  name, 
Verfes  in  (heals,  from  hands  as  various  flow'd, 
As  hairs  from  beards  by  his  keen  razor  mow'd. 
Yet,  had  he  thefe  compos'd,  and  not  compird  j 
Had  the  true  father  own'd  each  righteous  child ; 
Like  other  bards,  he  would  have  gain'd  the  bays, 
Butgrafp'd,  for  folid  pudding,  empty  praife. 

It  is  neceffary  to  inform  the  mere  Englifh  reader,  that  '^  righteous  ;*' 
in  the  Scottifh  dialeft,  fometimes  is  put  for  "  rightful ;"  and  that  "  to 
dreft  the  head,"  fignifies,  not  an  operation  of  furgery,  (although 
furgeons  and  barbers  were  antiently  an  afibciated  profeflion)  but 
merely  **  to  drefs,  or  comb  the  hair." 

To  teaze  his  friends,  and  particularly  his  patrons,  with  copies  of 
verfes,  was  alfo  among  the  foibles  of  the  poet.  Burchet,  who  hid 
exhaufted  his  powers  to  extol  Ramfay  in  verfe  as  "  the  Briufti  Virgil," 
and  who  had,  in  his  turn,  by  the  Britifh  V^ir^il  been  as  liberally  bo- 
praifed,  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  reciprocation  of  flattery.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Allan  compofed  one  of  the  well-known  epigrams 
preferved  in  his  works,  and  fent  it  to  his  friend,  he  was  anfwered  in  a 
ftyle  of  no  fmall  afperity  and  coarfenejs  by  the  fecretary  to  the  admi- 
ralty ;  infomuch  that  it  had  well  nigh  put  a  period  to  their  friendihip. 
Ramfay's  Epigram,  ^hich  had  merit,  was  as  follows ; 
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Cm  receiylng  a  pre/ent  of  an  Orangey  from  the  Countefs  of  Ahoyne. 
Now  Priam's  fon  thou  may'ftbc  mute. 
For  I  can  bauldly  brag  *  with  thee  : 
Thou  to  the  faircft  gav'ft  the  fruit, 
The  faircft  gave  the  fruit  to  me. 

To  this  Burcbet  moft  uncourteoujty  fent  for  aTifwer  ; 
As  Juno  chaftc,  as  Venus  kind, 

She  may  have  been  who  gave  the  fruif : 
But  had  (he  had  Minerva's  mind, 
She  ne'er  had  gi'crit  to  fie  a  brute ! 

And  the  retort,  wc  may  believe,  would  be  the  more  fcverely  felt^ 
that,  in  the  concluding  line,  the  Englifhman  had  afFedled  to  imitate 
the  native  dialed  of  the  poet.  , 

,  In  the  fecond  place,  as  toftyle.  Of  all  the  imitators  of  the  John- 
fonian  period  the  prefent  writer  feems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  moft  un- 
happy. What  Quintilians  fay  of  the  herd  of  Seneca's  imitators  may, 
with  the  fame  jultice,  be  applied  to  him  :  "  Placebat  (Seneca)  propter 
fola  vitia;  et  ad  ea^  fe  quifque  dirigebat  efHngenda  quas  poterat/' 
Stiff  and  afieded  without  elevation,  and  harfh  and  diftbnant  without 
ftrength  or  energy,  he  fuccefsfully  aggravates  the  vices,  without  at- 
taining the  virtues  of  his  mafter.  What  will  a  reader  of  claflicai 
tafte  fay  to  fuch  examples  as  the  following  ?  The  fame  difpofition 
for  (to)  fociability  prompted  him  (Ramfay)  to  count  the  fociety  of 
.  clubs,  during  a  clubical  period,*^  P.  9.  '*  He  found,  in  William 
Hamilton  of  Gi}bertfield,  a  genius  analogous  to  his  own  ;  who,  having 
congenial  propenilties,  readily  entered  into  a  reciprocation  of  metrical 
ipiJUesJ'*  p.  16.  '^  The  gentle  Ihepherd  could  have  been  only  pro- 
duced by  art  co-operating  with  genius,  in  a  moment  propitious  for  (to) 
Jhepherdi/h poetry,'*  P.  34.  *'  His  wife,  who  died  in  1743,  feems  to 
have  paffed  to  her  grave  without  an  elegy,  becaufe  the  lofs  was  too 
affli£ling  for  loquacity  to  deplore.'*  P.  48.  "  But,  after  a  while,  he 
accra6ted,  by  his  facility  and  naiuralne/sy  the  notice  of  perfons  of  higher 
rank,  and  better  tafte"  p.  15.  This  we  fmcerely  hope  will,  in  due 
time,  be  done  alfo  by  our  biographer;  when  he  has  feduloufly  cor- 
re£ted  the  vile  and  difgufting  afFeitation  of  which  we  complain  ;  and 
when  he  has  clearly  feen,  as  we  likewife  truft  he  will  fee,  the  folly 
of  an  attempt  to  bend  the  bow,  without  poflefling  the  vigour,  of 
Achilles. 

In  order  to  (hew  him,  that  we  do  not  find  fault  with  his  ftyle,  in 
matters  of  tafte  merely,  which,  in  fome  degree,  muft  always  be  ar- 
bitrary, \ve  will  fubjoin  a  ftw  inftances  of  aSual  incorre<Slnefs,  and 
want  of  grammar :  and  thefe,  furely,  muft  appear  the  more  remarks- 
able  in  a  perfon,  who  profefles  fo  avowedly  to  tread  in  the  footfteps 

*  **  Bauldly  brag,"  we  have  good  authority  to  believe  was  Ramfay's 
original  reading,  and  not  <*  blythly  boaft,"  as  it  ftands  in  this  edition;  an 
expreflion  much  more  tame  and  unappropriated 

of 
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cf,  perhaps^  the  comHiJi  writer  in  our  language*  <'  When  thfnolle/f 
▼erfion  of  the  Iliad  appeared,  Ramfay  read  it  thrice  over/*  p.  la. 
Among  what  verfions  is  this  the  nobleft  i  Poflibly  we  might  guers 
at  the  meaning  of  fuch  a  fentence :  but  either  there  is  an  aukward  af- 
fedation  of  a  Latinifin^  which  has  never  yet  been  naturalized  ;  or 
clfe  an  ellipfis  is  implied,  far  more  violent  than  can  be  tolerated  in 
Englifh.  *^  This  perfon  muft  be  diftingui(hed  from  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  a  poet  of  ^r  higher  quality^  M(hQ#was  alfo  connefled,  by  bit 
good  offices,  with  Ramfay.**  p.  17.  A  poet  of  "  higher  quality'* 
may  be  faid,  if  the  author  means  rank  or  eminence  $  but  the  noun 
^  quality,'*  with  the  indefinite  article  prefixed  to  it,  is  generally  ap- 
{ilied  to  fome  peculiar  property  in  an  inanimate  objef^ :  thus,  we  iay 
doth,  or  paper,  of  a  higher  or  fuperior  quality.  **  The  Cune  writer 
fpeaksof  King  James*s  Schort  Treatife,  as  at  once  curious,  though 
ftupid.*'  p.  25.  It  fliould  have  been  written,  at  once  carious  aai 
ftupid. 

From  the  following  inaccuracies,  not  of  grammar,  but  of  idiom^ 
the  biographer  betrays  his  country,  which  we  eafily  perceive  to  be 
North  of  the  Twceo.  *•  The  learned  minlfier  (we  fuppofe  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Scotland)  who  writes  the  ac- 
count of  Craw  ford- moor,  claims  no  peculiar  honour  from  the  birth 
of  Ramfay,  in  that  mountainous  diftrid.*'  p.  6. — that  is,  learned 
clergyman  ; — Minifter  is  now  feldom  ufed  in  England  in  this  un- 
qualified fenfe,  although  it  is  found  fo  applied  in  the  prayer-book.  In 
ocotiand,  we  underftand,  that  the  praftioe  is  otherwife :  but  any 
Englifhman  who  read  the  fentence,  and  faw  00  collateral  circum- 
ftance  tending  to  point  out  what  defcription  of  minifter  the  aothor 
intended,  might  naturally  miftake  it  for  a  minifter  of  ftate.  *^  Indi- 
gent perfons  of  the  famc^iW.'*  p.  9.  that  is,  county.  Shire,  in 
the  fame  manner,  is  feldom,  or  never  ufed  in  England,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  of  fome  diftri£t :  thus  we  fay,  Leicefter« 
&ire,  Yorkfbire,  &c.  ^'  After  a  while,  the  eafy  club,  affe&ing  great 
independence,  reiblved  to  adopt  Scottiih  patrons,  in  place  of  Snglifb 
names.**  P.  io»  It  (hould  have  been  injiead  of  £ngli(b  names. 
This  Scotticifm  is  very  con>mon.  A  man  came  in  the  place  of  his 
father,  mav,  however  be  faid  in  good  Englifli,  when  the  expreffion  is 
without  a  ngure,  and  the  definite  article  is  prefixed.  *^  Lady  Ward- 
law  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  within  the  church  of  Dumfertn- 
line.'*  p.  32.  That  is,  in  the  church  of  Dumfermline^  In  Scotch 
proclamations  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  obferve  this  idiom. 
^.  g.  To  all  and  fundry  the  magiftrates  within  the  (hire  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.  To  thefe  examples  we  were  about  to  add  a  few  more  of 
this  writer's  mifapplication  of  the  prepofitions,  a  fault  very  common 
with  his  countrymen  ;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  cry 
Qui  obe!' jam fatis  eft!  We  requeft,  however,  they  would  bear  in 
mind,  that  corre^nefs  of  exprejftony  and  precijion  of  thinking  arc  far 
more  intimately  conneded,  than  moft  perfons,  even  writers  by  pro- 
feUionj  are  difpofed  to  believe.    It  is  on  that  account  that  we  hold 

il 
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It  to  be  our  duty,  on  occafions  like  the  prefent,  where  a  pompous 
oorredners  is  afFe<^ed,  but  where  real  inaccuracy  is  difplayed,  even 
to  defcend  to  minutenefs  of  criticifm ;  and,  by  pointing  out,  from 
time  to  time,  fuch  glaring  blemi(hes  in  ftyle,  ufefully  to  operate  oa 
the  public  tafte.  Of  the  talents,  Jind  particularly  of  the  induftry  of 
the  prefent  biographer,  we  have  no  mean  opinion  (although  a  little 
more  mean,  perhaps,  than  is  entertained  by  that  biographer  himfelf)  ; 
and  we  therefore  think,  that  he  may  be  inclined  to  take  what  we  have 
faid  in  good  part.  lu  regard  to  imitations  of  the  ftyle  of  Johnfon, 
we  willingly  hope  that  the  period  is  now  at  hand,  when  they  will  pro- 
bably be  managed  with  greater  tafte  and  difcrimination>  than  ufually 
have  been  difplayed.  What  we  can  always  tolerate,  and  oftentimes 
admire,  in  fo  original  a  writer,  will  fit  at  beft  but  ungracefully  on 
ihoft  of  his  imitators  :  and  fomethingmore  is  fequifite,  than  the  mere 
affumption  of  the  Uoifsjkin^  in  order  to  command  that  deference  and 
refpeift,  which  arc  rightfully  bcftowed  on  the  monarch  of  the  foreft. 
In  looking  up  with  veneration,  as  w;^  moft  fingerely  do,  to  a  man, 
who  has  fo  eminently  added  to  the  copi'oufnefs,  as  well  as  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Englifli  tongue,  let  us  imitate  his  vigour,  while  we  avoid 
his  pedantry  ;  and  rejefting  the  fuperfluous  decorations  with  which  his 
nervous  eloquence  is  fometimes  encumbered,  ftrive  to  emulate  the 
variety,  and  catch  the  mufic  of  his  periods. 

In  the  third,  and  laft  place,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us,  to  declare, 
that  pleafed,  as  we  are,  to  fee  fo  elegant,  and,  in  many  refpedb,  fo 
ufeful  an  edition,  as  has  now  appeared,  of  Hamfay's  works,  we  ut- 
terly condemn  the  injudicious  reprinting  of  feveral  pieces,  which,  as 
has  been  faid  above,  we  had  hoped  were  long  fmce  configned  to 
merited  oblivion.  The  fentiment  held  forth  by  the  great  fatirift  of 
antiquity, 

Maxima  iehetnrpuiro  reverenitm  •••.&•••• 
Nil d'lSiu  f^dum^  'vl/uque  beec  I'lm'ina  tangat^ 
Intra  qu€g  puer  efi^ 

we  muft  confider  as  a  maxim  of  high  importance  is  to  boys,  but,  in 
regard  tv>  ihe  young  of  the  other  fex,  as  ftill  more  indifpenfable. 
That  acute  obfcrver  clearly  faw,  and  as  nobly  laboured  to  ftem,  the 
torrent  of  diflblutenefs^  which,  in  his  time,  was  about  to  oy;erwhclni 
a  great  and  luxurious  people  :  and  we,  alfo,  in  thefedays,  and  in  our 
own  fphere,  ftiall  ever  do  what  in  us  lies,  to  keep  pure  the  fources 
of  morale  as  well  as  pzUtical  information,  or  at  leaft  to  point  out,  to 
the  young  and  unwary  of  both  fexes,  where  either  feem  to  us  to  be 
douhtful  or  corrupted*  The  intentions  of  the  prefent  editors,  for 
ought  wc  know,  maybe  pure  and  upright.  We  fliall  not,  therefore, 
difgrace  them,  by  claffing  their  well-meant  labours  with  thofe  of  a 
Cltiand  or  a  Lewis,  a  Godwin  or  a  Volney  ;  but  we  fliall  only  aflc 
them,  if  they  have  fons,  and  ftill  more  if  they  have  daughters, 
whether  they  would  be  anxious  to  recommend,  to  their  perufal,  this 
their  o^in  edition  of  a  popular  poct  ?  What  think  they,  for  example, 
Ko,  xxxixi,  vot,  vm.  T  at 
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as  a  fchool  for  delicacy,  of  the  pieces  entitled  **  an  Elegy  on  John 
Cowpcr,"  "  Lucky  Spence's  laft  Advice  ;"  or  "  an  Addrefs  of  Thanks 
from  the  Society  of  Rakes  ;"  not  to  mention  the  dull,  and  fulfonie 
verfes  to  Ramfay,  by  his  friend  Jofiah  Burchet,  fo  needlefsly  retained 
in  front  of  the  ujlimonia?  We  are  aware  that  thefc  gentlemen  will 
afk  us,  in  their  turn,  what  propriety  there  would  have  been,  in  giving 
to  the  world  an  incomplete  edition  of  their  favourite  author,  becaufe 
the  ear  of  modefty  might  perhaps  be  (hocked  at  a  few  of  his  pieces  ; 
but  of  which  the  defefls  or  bJemiflies  are  fo  greatly  overbalanced,  by 
the  fuperior  merit  of  other  parts  of  his  writings  ?  We  anfwer,  that, 
on  this  very  account,  there  is  the  greater  caufe  to  appreliend  the  mif- 
chief :  and  they  themfelves  muft  be  convinced,  that  it  is  by  the  beauty 
and  reputation  alone  of  the  Qentle  Shepherd,  that  fuch  detcdable 
trafli  could  ever  have  any  chance  of  being  buoyed  up  into  notice. 
It  is  true,  in  editing  an  antient  claffic,  the  Opera  Omnia  will  by  the 
fcholars  always  be  preferred  to  the  O^era  pttrgata  ;  and  for  this  ob- 
vious reafon,  that  after  every  monument  of  the  claffical  languages  has 
been  carefully  preferved,  on  impartially  contemplating  them,  we  have 
ftill  caufe  to  wifli  for  a  more  ample  difplay  of  their  powers,  and  a 
niore  various  illuftratlon  of  their  analogies.  But  with  living  lan- 
guages, and  modern  authors,  the  cafe  is  widely  difFcrent.  As  to 
Allan  Ramfay,  in  particular,  it  is  notorious,  that,  unlike  too  many 
Qf  our  own  poets,  who  have  given  charms  to  licentioufne(^,  and  united 
ribaldry  with  wit,  his  genius,  in  fuch  attempts,  ufually  forfakes 
bim  5  atid  nearly  in  proportion  as  he  is  coarfe  or  indelicate,  he  be- 
comes languid,  and  fpiritlefs,  and  contemptible.  If  the  editors  in 
queftion,  therefore,  by  their  ill-judcTcd  induftry,  have  helped  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  their  readers,  they  have  certainly  not  contributed  to  the 
fame  of  the  poet. 

At  the  conclufioiT  of  the  life  we  are  told,  that  Ramfay,  though 
without  learning  himfeU^  cultiv^itcd  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned, 
and,  among  others,  that  of  Ruddiman,  without  doubt  or^e  of  the 
fnoft  accompliOied  fcholars  of  his  time.  Ruddiman,.. he  fays,  was 
.always  willing  **  to  fpare,  to  the  needy  and  hclplefs,  a  part  of  his  own 
ftoreaof  clafficlorc,^^  and  ufually  fur nifhed  his  friend  with  Greek  and 
Latin  mottos,  which  the  latter  prefixed  to  his  different  pieces ;  but 
thefe,  in  the  biographer's  judgmpit,  being  unfuitable  to  fuch  poems, 
from  fuch  a  bard,  have  been  excluded  from  thefi^.  volumes.  *'  Scholars^" 
iic  adds^.  ^^  did  not  want  them,  and  the  unlearned  wifh  fuch  obftruc- 
tions  out  of  their  way."  As  we  have  already  differed  fo  widely,  in 
our  moral,  as  well  as  literary  tafte,  from. this  Johnfouian  writer,  it 
.will  nf't  feem  ftrange,.  in  regard  to  our  opinions  on  this  point,  that 
there  {hould  aUb  be  found  fome  diilimUitude,  With  fubmii&on  to  him, 
vre  confefs  our  partiality  to  mottos,  when  well  fele£Ud  :  and  fince  he 
has  been  other  wife  fo  fcrupulous  in  keeping,  as  he  found  it,  every  rcliaue 
of  his  author,  we  muft  think,  that  he  would  have  gratified  the  public, 
although  at  the  expence. of  his  prejudices,  had  he  as  fcrupuloufly  pre- 
_  icrved  the  poetry  of  Ramfay,  adorned  and  jrccomnacnded  by  the  cro- 
on of  Ruddiman.  • 
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Our  remarks  on  this  publiciition  have  r^cw  exremlcc!  to  an  Viniifual 
length.  Should  it  fcciTi  more  QonfiJcrabk  to  any,  than  'va3  cil-cr  ilc- 
manded  or  deferved  by  the  mere  re-appearance  of  the  works  of  a  well- 
known  writer,  we  truft  that  our  apology  will  be  found  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine;  we  have  taken  ocaPion  to  incilcatr.  In  our  next 
Number,  we  (hall  with  fincereplj.ilure,  drop  the  la(h  ff  reprehenfion, 
and  introduce,  to  the  noiice  of  our  readers,  the-  very  m^fterly  eflkiy  on 
the  writinps  of  Ramfay,  than  which,  it  muft  be  confefied,  we  have, 
ot  late  years,  feen  nothing  more  replete  with  'ingenious  criticifm,  or 
more  confpicuous  for  purity  of  ftyle. 

^     (To  be  cottduiied in  our  next, ) 

Political    EJays    on    popular     Subjects,     8vo.      Pp.    142.      2s.  6d, 
Chappie.     London.     1800. 

IT  is  not  fufpeSed  by  mankind  how  much  of  their  infelicity  pro- 
ceeds from  ignorance.  That  they  are  dreadfully  deficient  in  the 
pra£iice  of  their  duty,  is  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged.  But  thofe 
whO)  without  fcruple,  affent  to  this  truth,  feidom  take  into  the  account 
that  an  ignorance  of  duty  is  one  great  caufe  of  its  violation.  What 
then,  it  will  be  faid,  are  men  in  this  civilized  age  fo  uninftruded 
as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  obligations,  which  religion  and 
morality  impofe  upon  them,  and  which  areeflential  to  their  virtue 
and  their  happinefs?  To  this  it  may  be  anfvvered  that  in  one  branch 
of  thofe  obligations,  that  which  refpefts  their  private  relations  as 
individuals,  education  muft  be  unufually  deficient,  if  it  do  aot  convey 
an  adequate  degree  of  information,  to  direft  their  conduit;  though 
even  hereit.i8  to  be  lamented,  that  little  care  is  taken  to  render  their 
habits  and  difpofitions  conformable  with  the  knowledge,  which  they 
are*  taught  to  imbibe.  But  the/e  is  another  branch  of  obligations, 
in  which  a  general  ignorance  prevails ;  we  mean  that  which  relates  to 
-the  civil,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  the  political  duties  of  men ; 
•duties  which  arife  out  of  their  chara<2ers  as  members  of  a  ftate,  and 
as  fubjeds  to  government.  The  importance  of  thefe  duties  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  preceding  ones ;  their  obfervance  is  no  lefs  pofitively 
enjoined  by  divine  as  well  as  by  human  laws ;  and  their  violation  is 
fraught  with  ftill  greater  danger  and  mifchief.  For  as  they  involve 
the  connexion  which  unites  all  the  members  of  a  ftate,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  difregarded,  that  connexion  muft  be  infecure;  and  the 
general  contempt  of  them  muft  be  fubverfive  of  all  law  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  alike  lamentable  and  aftoniftiing  that  duties  fo  important,  and 

the  violation  of  which  leads  to  fuch  dreadful  confequences,  ftioufl  be 

fo  little  known.     Butftrange  as  it  may  feem,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 

brought  up  in  an  almoft  total  ignorance  oi  thefe  dutiw.    To  account 

^  *     T  a.  fully 
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fully  far  fo  grofs  a  ncgleft,  would  require  a  more  copious  difcufEon  than 
our  limits  allow  us  to  enter  upon  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  that  the  ordinary 
habits  of  fubordination,  co-operating  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  laws,  are  fufficient  in  ordinary  times  to  preferve  the  general 
tranquillity ;  and,  therefore,  the  nccelllty  of  inculcating  the  obli- 
gation of  duties,  the  violation  of  which,  however  mifchievous,  can 
but  feldom  occur  in  any  alarming  extent,  is  not  fuiHciently  obvious  to 
render  fuch  inftru£lion  a  regular  part  of  education.  The  confequence 
is  that  when  thofe  extraordinary  periods  arrive,  in  which  a  wild 
fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and  turbulence  threatens  to  fubvert  the  very 
foundations  of  focial order,  mankind  are  totally  unprepared  fqr  them; 
and,  for  want  of  underftanding  their  true  intere'fts,  they  areeafily  ex- 
cited to  fanaticifm  and  violence,  and  rendered  th^  inftruments  of  their 
own  deftruftion. 

It  is  not,  however,  ignorance  alone  which  is  the  caufeof  fuch  mif- 
fortunes.  The  mind  of  man  is  not  calculated  to  be  an  entire  blank 
with  regard  to  any  matter  of  univjerfal  intereft  and  concern.  In  the 
abfence  of  true  knowledge,  error  will  certainly  ufurp  her  place.  And 
on  ail  fubjedls  of  a  political  nature  mankind  are,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  expofed  to  error.  For  fuch  fubjeits  are  apt  moft  violently  to 
excite  the  pafHons,  to  produce  party  contentions  and  animofities,  and 
to  render  reafon  the  flavc  of  prejudice.  But  a  ftill  more  copious 
fource  of  error  arifes  from  wilful  and  corrupt  perverfion.  At  all  times 
there  exift,  in  fociety,  a  number  of  faftious  men,  who,  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  are  ready  to  employ  any  means,  however  defperate 
and  deftrudive ;  means  which,  if  they  were  to  have  their  full  effed, 
would  render  that  power  which\they  are  dircfted  to  attain,"  altogether 
precarious  and  infecure.  Such  men  arc  engaged  in  a  confiant  ftruggle 
with  thofe  who  hold  the  reins  of  government ;  and,  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  conteft,  they  negledl  nothing  to  weaken  and  overwhelm 
their  antagonifts.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  ra(h  enough  to  attack  the 
very  foundations  of  fociety  ;  they  propagate  notions  which  are  fubver- 
verfive  of  all  government ;  they  toaft  at  their  clubs,  and  they  pro- 
claim by  their  harangues,  the  fovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  they  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  affiftance  of  the  multitude,  by  teaching  them  that 
they  are  fupreme ;  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  their 
rulers ;  that  they  have  a  natural  and  imprefcriptible  right  to  caihier 
their  governors,  and  to  change  their  government  at  pleafure ;  and 
that  their  freedom  confifls  in  the  occafional  exercife  of  fuch  a  right. 
Thus  do  the  moft  mifchievous  errors,  by  being  inceffantly  repeated^ 
obtain  a  general  currency;  and  meeting  with  norefiftance  from  found 
fundamental  principles,  they  become  the  efiabliihed  fyftem  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  mankind. 

To  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  fuch  errors,  which  are 
always  dangerous,  and  which,  may  be  deftruClivc — which  are  the 
^ronftant  tools  of  faction,  and  the  moii  potent  inftruments  of  anarchy- 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  tafks  which  can  be  fuggefted  by  the  warmth  of 
benevolence,  or  which  can  excite  the  ardour  of  patriotifm,     Tgwards 

tho 
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the  accomplifhment  of  that  talk,  we  have  feldom  witoefTed  fo  able  and 
jud'rcious  an  effort  as  in  the  woik  now  before  us.  We  feel  that  we  are 
rendering  an  important  fervice  to  focicty  in  promoting  the  general 
perufal  of  this  tra£l ;  and  it  is  the  ttrong  fenfe  we  entertain  of  the 
utility  for  which  it  is  calculated,  that  has  induced  us  to  be  fo  copious 
in  the  remarks, 4)y  which  we  have  introduced  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

The  author  ha«  taken  the  moft  efFedlual  mode  of  combating  error, 
by  reforting  to  firft  principles.     It  is  ufeful,  and,  indeed,  neceffary, 
in  order  to  reclaim  mankind,  to  point  out  the  mifchiefs  which  they 
have  brought  upon  themfelves,  by  their  alienations  from  the  paths  of 
rediitude  and  wifdom.     It  is,  however,  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty  to  make  them  difcern  the  connexion  between  caufe  and 
effe£t,  particularly  when,  for  that  purpdfe,  it  is  necefTary  to  employ 
a  long  chain  of  deduftion.     But  by  a  reference  tofirft  principles,  the 
evil  is  attacked  at  its  fource ;  the  mind  is  enabled,  with  very  little 
exertion,  to  judge  for  itfelf  upon  matters,  which  before  might  feetn 
beyond  its  comprehenfion ;  and  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  prefervative,  in 
future,  againft  fraud  and  fallacy.     It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  ad- 
vantages  may  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  ratiocination.     For  the 
fundamental  principles,   which  involves  the  welfare  of  mankind,  are 
fo  fimple  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  moft  ordinary  underftanding  ; 
each  of  them  is  applicable  to,  and  explanatory  of,  an  indefinite,  and 
it  might  almoft  be  faid  an  infinite  number  of  cafes  \  and  they  are  fo 
obvious  as  to  appear  incontrovertible  to  every  mind,  which   is  not 
under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  prejudice;  indeed,  the  moral  fenfe, 
which  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  at  once  recognizes  their  au- 
thority.    The  great  Author  of  our  being  has  thus  taken  care  that 
whatever  is  efTential  to  our  happinefs,  ftall  be  within  our  reach,     iiut 
negleft,  prefumption,  and  perverfenefs  often  defeat  his  deflgns  in  our 
favour,  and,  by  lacrificing  our  moft  valuable  privileges,  expofe  us  to 
wrctchcdnefs  and  ruin.     The  feafon  for  cultivating  good  principles  is 
negledled,  and  moft  men  arrive  at  maturity  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  political  duties ;  nay  without  being  aware  that  they  have  any  fuch 
duties  to  perform.     They  are  thereby  expofed  to  become  the  dupes  of 
artifice  and  fophiftryj  and  falfe  prmciples,  calculated  to  flatter  their 
vanity,  and  appearing  to  confult  their  happinefs,  gain  ready  admifSori 
into  their  minds.     Thus  the  foil  which,  with  proper  care,  would 
have  produced  a  rich  harveft  of  nutritious  grain,  is  overrun  with  rank 
and  noxious  weeds.     A   very  little  confidertition  muft  convince  every 
one  that  this  is  the  procefs,  by  which  the  focial  world  has  been 
brought  to  its   prefent  ftate   of   unexampled  calamity  and   danger. 
Happily  fuch  a  ftate,  dreadful   and  portentous  as  it  is,  pofTcfles  one 
advantage  which  does  not  attend  a  feafon  of  tranquillity — it  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable  for  reflc^ftion.     The  mind,  foftened   by  adverfity, 
acquires  a  more  fet ious  caft — it  "ecomes  ditpofed  to  liften  to  admo- 
nitioiv — it  is  even  open  to  con\  Idiion,     At  fuch  a  time,  therek)c,  the 
labours  of  the  judiciQ>id  may*  be  exerted  with  peculiar  advantage,  by 

T  3  cxpofing 
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expofiiTg  the  fallacy  and  the  pernicious  tendency  bf  thofe  falfe  prm* 
ciples,  which  have  produced  fuch  mifchievoub  confequences ,  and  by 
enforcing  thofe  found  fundamental  principles,  the  prevalence  of  which 
would  have  afforded  fecurity  againft  the  exifting  evils,  and  have 
bJefled  the  world  with  rcpofe  and  happinefs.  This  being  the  objcft 
of  the  prefent  wv^k,  the  author  begins,  with  peculiar  propriety,  by  a 
difquififion  on  the  importance  of  "  firfl  Principles,"  which  is  the  fub- 
jtHof  the  firft  chapter.     Hejuftly  obferves  that — 

**  The  benighted  traveller  looks  anxioufly  forward  to  the  light  which  may 
diredl  his  fooaleps  in  fafet)-  through  the  bewildering  (hades  and  unexplored 
receflcs  of  the  forcft  ;  The  mariner  views,  with  attentive  eye,  the  needle, 
ever  .conftant  to  its  invifible  ruler  in  the  north,  and  (leers  fccurcly  by  its 
guidance  through  th^e  dangers  of  the  tracklefs  ocean ;  but,  in  the  moral  world, 
ipen  are  frequently  content  to  wander  through  the  foreff  of  uncertainty,  and 
to  be  tofTv^d  on  the  waves  of  life,  without  fearching  for  a  fteady  light  to  il- 
luminate their  paths,  or  a  guide  to  direft  their  coarfc." 

This  difference  he  thus  explains.  , 

**  Reafon  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  comparing  our  ideas,  and  de- 
ducing inferences  for  the  purpofe  of  inftru6iion  ;  "but  this  comparifcn  ituplics 
the  exidence  6i  a  ftandard  to  wliich  we  may  refer,  and  according  to  which  wc 
may  decide.  Ail  men  muft  have  fome  ftandard  for  the  dircftion  of ^ their 
judgement,  but  it  will  vary  with  the  degrees  of  their  knowledge  and  rcn 
flcdion.-r 

^'  How  can  wc  reafon  but  from  what  wcknow  ?" 

f  f  It  is  frequently  affumed  without  cxaminUion  ;  fometimes  from  the  opinions 
of  a  leading  charaftcr  ;  fometimes  from  the  common  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  often  from  fome  intermediate  propofition  readily  admitted  «s  a^  criterion 
in  its  popular  fenfe,  but  not  carried  back,  as  it  ought,  to  the  original  ilandard 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived.  Of  the  viftims  of  madnefs  it  has 
frequently  and  jultly  been  afl'erted,  that  they  reafon  right  upon  wrong  prin- 
ciples. It  is  poiTible,  therefore,  to  reafon,  and  to  reafon  ably,  without  ad- 
vancing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth. 

<*  Hence,  then,  arifes  the  grcateft,  the  moft  important,  though  not  the 
jnoft  obvious,  difference  between  mart  and  man.  Sohie,  through  ignorance, 
are  incapable,  and  more,  through  indolence  and  want  of  reflexion,  are  re, 
gardlefs  of  looking  back  to  thofe  Firft  Principles,  which  form  the  uac 
ftandard  of  reference  and  dccifion." 

After  juflly  appreciating  the  various  endowments  of  the  mind, 
^hich  are  moil  efteemed  by  njen,  he  fays,  with  equal  force,  and  juft- 
iiefs  that — 

"  Wifdom  confifts  in  the  pofTefTion  of  a  ftandard  by  which  we  can  eft i mate 
the  value  of  all  things  within  thfc  range  of  our  comprcheniion,  and  regulate 
the  conduft  of  life." 

The  following  difHn£lion  dcfcrvcs  particular  attention. 

**  Tbe  diifercncc  is  obvious  between  thofe  firft  principles  which  rcfpcfl  the 
conduft  of  the  individual,  and  thofe  which  form  the  foundation  of  a  I'cicncc- 
The  former  are  neccffary  to  all  ^  the  latter  arc  lequilite  only  for   ihofe  who 
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are  called  to  the  ftudy  and  exercife  of  that  particuUr  fciencc,  and  are  ufeful 
to  others  only  as  they  arc  adopted  among  the  grounds  of  general  Icnowledge, 
and  employed  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  The  peafant  may  pofTefs  the 
former.  He  is  graciouflyfurnijhed  with  the  means  of  acquiring  them.  He 
can  read,  or  he  can  liften  to  the*  voice  of  truth,  and  to  this  facred  ftandard  he 
may  refer  for  inftruftion*  The  peafant  with  thefe  principles  is  wifei  |han  the 
fubtlcft  arguer  without  them." 

The  author  (hewshimfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  cbaradler  of  the 
prefent  age^  when  he  fays  that — 

**  A  general  difFufion  of  the  lowed  fpecics  of  knowledge,  a  dafhing  ftyle 
of  compofitioii,  a  tinfel  fort  of  eloquence,  together  with  a  deficiency  of 
folid  thought,  a  want  of  logical  precilionj  and  an  ignorance  of  original  prin- 
ciples, mark  the  features  of  the  times  with  colours  too  glaring  to  be  miftaken, 
with  foreign  tints  which  (harae  the  modcft  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  difgutfc 
the  genuine  dignity  of  truth*" 

RefpciSiBg  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  efFeft  of  erroneous  opinions 
on  political  fubjefts,  the  following  obfervations  defence  the  particular 
attention  of  thofe  perfons,  who  fuffer  their  notions  on  fuch  fubjefls 
to  be  formed  without  refle£lion,  or  to  be  derived  from  the  fpecious  and 
captivating  addreffes  of  popular  declaimers. 

*'  I'here  are  generally  a  fct  of  opinions  floating  loofe  in  the  world,  adopted 
without  confideration,  and  uttered  without  t}K>ught,  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  fame  form,  from  age  to  age,  and  received  as  eftablifhed  maxims 
l>y  the  unthinking,  and  the  indolent.  Many  of  thefe  are  fpecious  fophifros^  • 
employed  only  by  the  eloquent  orators  of  the  day,  as  they  fuited  their  ad- 
'  drelTts  to  thrpalfions  of  the  populace,  and  favoured  their  oppofition  to  fome 
cxiftii^g  evil,  or  fome  preponderating  power.  Though  unable  to  bear  the.  t?lt 
of  ftri«5t  examination^  they  have  never  been  refuted  andexpofed,  merely  be- 
caufe  the  preffure  of  nojpeculiar  circumftances  has-called  for  their  refutation- or 
€xpofure.  Thefe  maxims  are  eagerly  feized  by  the  conceited  finatterers  in 
knowledge,  and  the  ardent  fpirits  of  turbulence  and  fadlion.  They  are  mag- 
nified into  undeniable  axioms,  and  felf-evident  truths.  They  are  expanded 
into  gigantic  (hape,  and  difplayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  jtre 
(harpened  or  rounded  into  weapons  of  attack,  and  this  artillery  is  charged 
with  every  inflammable  fubllance  which  malice  or  ingenuity  can  furnifli. 
The  watch-word  of  confpiracy  is  given  out — the  trumpet  of  fcdition  ia 
founded— and  the  enthufiaftic  defnagogues  hurry  their  deluded  followers  into 
battle  with  eilablilhed  ufages  and  conftifuted  authorities,  undifmayed,  though 
the  holtile  forms  of  wifdom  and  tcxperience  are  drawn  out  in  array  againll: 
them.  If  the  ramparts  of  the  fortref§  ihey  attack  are  neglefted  or  decayed — 
if  the  works  are  weakly  defended,  or  difficult  of  defence,  down  falls  the 
edifice  with  a  mighty  ruin,  and  (hakes  the  aftoniflied  earth  around*  But  if 
the  venerable  fabrick  be  conftruOed  of  more  durable  materials,  and  ita  g^r- 
xifon  be  vigilant  and  ardent  in  its  defence,  it  frowns  unhurt  at  the  impotent 
attack,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  the  dorms  which  aflkil  it.  Yet  not  even  in 
this  cafe  cafily  difcouraged,  though  baffled  in  his  firft  attempts,  the  prailifed 
enemy,  perhaps,  only  changes  his  mode  of  warfare,  and  lays  aiide  the  open 
fronf  of  Jioftility  fcjr  the  feciet  fap  and  the  infidious  £pine." 
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The  fecond  chapter  confifts  of  a  moft  valuable  cflay  on  Jibcrtj— 
a  fubjed^,  which  more  than  any  other,  has  excited  the  pai&ons,  and 
tcwildered  the  reafon,  of  mankind. 

Whoever  pays  any  attention  to  what  is  palling  on  the  political 
theatre,  will  readily  fubfcribe  to  the  following  remark. 

"  Were  we  to  liftcn  to  the  declamatory  arguments  of  popular  orators,  we 
(hould  be  taugiu  to  believe  that  the  eftablifiiment  of  Liberty  alone  was  the 
proper  end  and  dcfign  of  government.  No  other  obje^  is  ever  held  up  by 
them  to  admirationj  no  higher  good  is  ever  propofcd  for  acquiiition.  They 
arc  convinced  that  this  n^ode  of  addrefs  is  the  fureft  paifport  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  fo  frequently,  and  with  fo  much  entho- 
fiafm,  that  they  fomeiimcs  argue  themfelves  into  a  perfoafion  of  the  truth  of 
the  do^lrines  ^hich  they  have  fo  eloquently  maintained.  But,  furely,  it  re- 
quires no  very  great  portion  of  difcern.nent  and|efledion  to  difcovcr  the  falfo- 
hood  of  fiich  an  ab(lraA  pofition,  and  even  be  brought  to  wonder  at  its  de^ 
tcfted  abfurditv." 

This  is  one  of  thofe  errors  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  focial 
infelicity,  and  the  author  gives  it  a  moft  complete  refutation.  He 
admits  that  *'  the  true  end  of  government  is  the  public  good,  or  the 
general  ^lappintfs  of  the  community."  But  to  produce  that  end,  he 
flievvs  that  it  muft  operate  by  means  of  reftraint — the  very  name  of 
government,  he  obferves,  *'  implies  controul  upon  the  a£tions  of  men," 
It  is,  therefore,  in  its  cfTence,  '<  incompatible  with  the  polfeffion  of 
abftraa  liberty." 

*'  Reilraint,  therefore,  is  the  firil  and  moft  eflential  quality  of  governments 
It  is  infepaidWe  from  its  nature — it  is  government  itfelf." — ^^  Such  alas  !  is  the 
wide  rxuMH  of  vice  and  folly,  of  ignorance  and  error,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  mini  be  fubjeft  to  perperual  controul.  In  a  fyftem  well  conftrudcd, 
and  well  adminiftcred,  this  controul  operates  fo infenfibly,  that  it  is  fometimes 
overlooked,  and  fomerimes  artributcd  to  the  power  of  human  reafon  over  hu- 
man condud;  bur  alter  the  fyftem,  abolifli  the  government ;  and  the  neceiEty 
for  exterior  reftraint  becomes  diTadfuUy  apparent,  'AH  wife  and  good  men, 
therefore,  look  up  to  government  with  an  eye  of  reverence  and  awe.  They 
coni'ider  it  in  fome  refpeds  as  a  facrcd  fubjedi,  and  they  fear  raftily  to  lay  their 
.    har  's  on  the  ark  of  vcmrablc  authority." 

The  author  then  ftiews,  by  a  happy  and  beautiful  mode  of  illuf- 
(ration,  that  the  power  of  controul,  which  is  eflentially  inherent 
in  government,  is  the  real  fourceof  true  and  falutary  freedom. 

**  Bat  if  reftraint  be  thus  requifite  for  man,  and  fubmiflion  be  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  what  becomes  of  the  fair  form  of  freedom,  who  lately 
prefented  herftlf  to  our  fight,  attired  in  all  her  feducing  graces,  attrafted  our 
love  and  admiration,  and  claimed  a  precedence  among  the  principles  of  go- 
yernr.^cnt  ?  Is  nor  her  image  baniftied  ?  .Is  not  her  nature  annihilated  by  the 
prefriicc  of  n  'train:  ?  No,  her  ferene  and  virtuous  power  rifes  from  the  midft 
pf  fetter^  with  iini.  cimberod  dignity;  and  converts  the  chains  of  controul  into 
|hf  wreath--  of  pi  fure :  nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  freedom 
^Vich  comiaccs  10  happincfs  regards  reftraint  as  her  parent,  companion,  and 

friend 
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friend.  If  reftraint  be  dircdled  to  the  attainment  of  its  proper  objeft,  the 
public  good,  it  will  ftay  the  hand  of  oppreffion,  defeat  the  defigns  of  fraud» 
deflroy  the  combinations  of  tyranny,  and  check  the  numerous  evils  of  vice; 
but  will  it  not,  in  fo  doing,  give  freedom  of  aftion,  and  fccurity  of  pofTefliony 
to  the  juft,  the  peaceable,  and  the  innocent ;  and  can  fuch  freedom  be  enjoyed 
without  fuch  reftraini  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious : — Under  the  proteftion  of  a 
good  government,  the  virtuous  man  walks  through  the  prifon  of  the  world 
uomnlefted  and  unhurt ;  but  liberate  the  captives  of  vice,  and  he  would' be 
affaulred,  plundered,  andabifed. 

**  Liberty  then,  in  the  firft  place,  muftbe  confidered  as  the  confequcnce  of 
reftraint.  General  Liberty  is  the  efFeft  of  reftraint  upon  every  individual  j 
particular  liberty  is  the  confequence  of  general  reftraint :  it  looks  up  to  govern- 
ment as  its  author,  to  law  as  its  guardian.  Independent  of  a  fyftezn  of  Law^ 
the  Liberty  of  a  nation  is  an  empty  found." 

The  remaining  part  of  this  work  contains  two  chapters ;  one  oa 
Democracy,  and  the  other  on  the  Party  Denominations  of  Whig  and 
TTory,  both  of  which  we  fliould  be  happy  to  notice  more  particularly. 
But  we  hope  we  have  faid  enough  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  . 
the  merit  and  utility  of  the  publication,  and  to  induce  them  to  give  it 
an  attentive  perufal.  The  ftile  is  clear,  nervous,  and  correal.  We 
obfiirve  with  great  pleafure,  that  the  author  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
proceed  further  **  in  the  execution  of  his  plan." 

vf  "Pra^ical  Improvement  of  the  Divine  Counfel  and  ConduSf  \  attempted 
in  a  Sermon^  occaftoned  by  the  Deceafe  of  William'Cowpery  Efq. 
preached  at  Olney^  i^th  May^  1800.  ^y  Samuel  Greatheed.  8vo- 
Pp.  47.  IS,  Newport  Pagnel,  Wakefield.  Williams.  Lon- 
don. 

IT  is  impofllble  for  us  to  defcribe  the  mingled  fenfations  of  paiti 
and  pleafure,  difgufl  and  fatisfa;5lion,  which  the  perufal  of  this 
difcourfe  excited  in  us.  As  a  compofition,  it  has  all- the  defects 
which  might  be  cxpedled  in  an  extempore  harangue,  delivered  before 
an  independent  congregation,  by  the  Lord  knows  whoy  educated  and 
ordained  the  Lord  knaws  where.  It  is,  by  turns,  pious,  awful,  ridi- 
culous, fer.fible,  filly,  elevated,  colloquial,  vulgar.  Our  feelings 
have  nevcrthclefs  been  greatly  interefted  by  it,  fince  it  contains  many 
melancholy  traits  of  charadler  in  an  eminent  writer,  who.  was  not  al-  . 
together  unknown  to  us,  the  author  of  the  Ta/k.  The  biographical 
part,  therefore,  of  the  fcrmon  we  will  give  to  our  readers,  as  briefly  as 
piay  be ;  interfperfing  fafts  and  obfervations,  which  we  are  able  to 
furnifh  from  our  own  knowledge  and  recolleiSlion.  We  begin  our 
extracts  in  p.  10.  at  the  commencement  of  a  paffage  for  whi^h  we 
muft  fufppiSi  that  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  pen  more  able  than  his 
own.  If  we  do  him  wrong,  we  can  only  fay,  in  reproof  of  his  general 
negligence,  O  fiftc  omnia.     But  to  Mr.  Cowper, 

«'  Born  of  amiable  and  refpc£lablc  parents,  of  noble  affinity,  and  con- 
nefted  with  perfons  of  great  worldly  influence,  his  advancement  in  temporal 
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aiHuencc  and  honour  fecmed  to  demand  no  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments. His  opening  genius,  however,  difcovered  a  capacity  for  elegant 
litrraturej  and  he  enjoyed  the  beft  advantages  for  improvement.  With 
uncommon  abilities,  he  pofTeHcd  a  moft  amiable  temper ;  and  he  became  not 
only  the  darling  of  his  relations,  but  beloved  and  admired  by  his  affociates 
in  education ;  lomc  of  whom,  with  inferior  profpctb,  have  fince  rifcn  to 
diltiuguiihcd  reputation,  and  even  to  the  higheft  prdfellional  rank  !*' 

Allufion  is  here  evidently  made  to  the  intimacy  which  fubfifted 
through  life  between  Mr.  Cowper  and  Lord  Thurlow.  To  the  peer, 
we  believe  the  poet  to  have  been  principally  indebted  for  t-be  royal 
penuon  beftowed  on  him  Tome  time  previous  to  his  death.  In  the 
fuccels  of  his  ingenious  friend,  we  know  that  the  Chancellor  felt  him- 
fclf  peculiarly  intereiled  ;  and  it  is  a  circumftance  which  ought  to  be 
recorded,  that  while  the  tranjlation  of  Homer  was  going  forward,  he 
could  relax  from  the  feverities  of  office,  to  communicate  to  his  poe- 
tical corrcfpondcnc  his  private  remarks  as  a  man  of  reading  aiid 
tafte. 

"  But  the  towering  hopes  which  were  naturally  built  on  fo  flattering  a 
ground,  were  undermined  at  an  early  period.  From  childhood,  during 
which  he  loll  a  much-loved  parent,  his  fpirits  were  always  very  tender, 
and  often  gre.uly  dcjeded.  His  natural  dilHdence  and  depreflion  of  mind 
were  increafed  to  a  moft  diftrcfTing  degree,  by  the  turbulence  of  his  elder 
comrades,  at  the  moft  celebrated  public  fchtjol  in  the  kingdom  !" 

Mr.  Cowper  was  bred  at  Weftminfter  fchool. 

««  When  (^t  mature  age)  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  and  honourable 
fituation  in  the  law,  he  flirunk,  with  thegreatcft  terror,  from  the  appearance 
which  it  required  him  to  make  before  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Parliament, 
Several  afll*ctmg  circumftances  concurred  to  increaie  the  agony  of  his  mind, 
while  revolving  the  conlcqucnces  of  relinquifhing  the  pbft  to  which  he  had 
been  nominated." 

Mr.  Covvper  was  one  of  \,\\t  Jhyeji  of  mankind  ;  yet  was  he  deftined, 
by  want  of  proper  feeling  and  difcernment  on  the  part  .of  his  friends, 
to  fill  a  confpicuous  poft  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  A  blunder  of  the 
fame  kind  was  committed,  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Addifon,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Stat«.  Mr.  Cowper  (as  we 
have  heard  the  ftury)  when  the  office,  to  the  reverfion  of  which  he 
was  to  fucceed,  became  vacant,  fecreted  himfelf,  and  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  When  the  office  was  filled,  he  again  made  his  appearance ; 
but  with  a  bofom  in  which  there  was  no  peace,  becaufe  he  had  fpon- 
taneoufly  deprived  himfelf  of  an  independent  fituation  in  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  his  wi(h  to  have  made  the  object  of  his  attachment 
happy,  by  an  oflter  of  marriage.  Such  is  the  tale  of  his  incipient 
fufterings,  as  it  has  been  related  to  us.     Under  fuch  impreffions, 

"  He  wiQied  for  madnefs,  as  the  only  apparent  means  by  which  his  per- 
plexitv  and  difticfs  could  be  tcniiimted.  A  defperation,  of  which  few 
among  m.uikind  can  form  a  luitable  conception,  but  which  it  may  be  hoped 
many  will  rc;^ard  w  ith  lender  pity,  droyc  him  to  altemot  felf-mi|rder  J" 
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Our  readers  will  recoil  with  aftonifliment.  Their  pity  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  refufe  to  the  devoted  fufFerer.  Nor  will  they  feel  lefs 
honeft  indignation  than  ouiTelves,  that  a  man  of  feelings  fo  exquifite, 
whofe  nerves  were  more  tender  than  the  fibres  of  the  moft  delicate 
mimoja-i  ihould  have  been  fo  inconfideratelyexpofed  to  pain>  by  thofe 
ivho  ought  to  have  guarded  his  higaly  fcnfitive  conftitution  from  in- 
jury, inilead  of  having  ambitioufl)  expofed  it  to  the  touch  of  rude- 
nefs.  To  this  foolifh  circumftance  alone,  (hall  we  ever  afcribe  the 
greater  part  of  that  infelicity,  under  which  the  unfortunate  poet  la- 
boured to  the  lateft  hour  of  his  life. 

**  The  manner  of  his  prefervation  in  life,  or  rather  of  his  refloration  to  it, 
indicated  an  unufual  interpofition  of  Providence.  His  friends  no  longer 
perfidcd  in  urging.him  to  retain  his  ofHce.  It  was  refigned  ;  and  with  -it 
his  flattering  proipeds  vanifhed,*  and  his  connexions  with  the  world  dif- 
folved." 

We  know  not  th?  particulars  of  the  attempt  on  his  life,  and 
how  he  was  preferved  from  deftrudlion  ;  nor  have  we  ever  underflood 
that  he  was  in  a£lual  poffeflion  of  the  place  referved  for  him.  If 
far  other  expectations  were  entertained  by  his  friends,  they  feem  not  to 
have  been  lenfible,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  determining 
a  young  man's  future  occupation  and  profeffion,  is  the  degree  of  yft- 
nefs  and  capability  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  It  is  in  vain 
to  rcfift  obftacles  which  ^^  has  placed  in  the  way:  expelles  furea^ 
tamen  ufque  recurret.  The  relatives  of  Mr.  C.  were  obliged  to  prac- 
tife,  at  laft,  that  forbearance,  which  good  fenfe  ought  to  have  taught 
them  was  requifite  at  firft :  but,  alas  !  how  much  mifchief  was  done^ 
before  they  would  be  perfuaded  to  diefift  I 

**  His  manners  were  in  general  decent  and  amiable;  and  the  courfe  of 
pUafure  in  which  he  indulofd  bimfelf  being  cujiomary  with  perfons  in  fimilar 
circum/lances,  he  remained  inteniible  of  his  ftate  as  a  finner,  &c." 

\V  hat  reader  will  not  be  difpofed  to  conclude,  from  this  paffage, 
that  the  manners  of  Mr.  Cowper,  which  were  in'general  decent  and 
amiable,  were  Mo  fometimes  indecent  and  unamiable  ?  Who  will  not 
imagine,  that  he  fuffer^d  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  the  vortex  of 
difTipation  and  vice,  with  as  much  indifference  as  the  gayeft  libertine 
that  ever  lived  ?  Yet  does  his  biographer  quaintly  add,  fomc  twenty 
pages  afterwards  : 

*'  So  if  any  of  you  think,  that  becaufe  Mr.  Cowper  was  fo  eminent  a 

fiiflcrer  he  mud  have  been  ajtnntr  abovi  others  ;  I  tell  you,  no I  have 

good  ground  to  believe,  that  before  our  deceafed  friend  was  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gofpel,  his  conduEl^  inftead  of  being  notorioufly  wicked, 
zoas  generally  inoffcnji've  and  amiable.  I  have  ftill  more  reaibn  to  be  con- 
vinced, that^nf<?  he  profelTcd  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Chrift,  he  never 
allowed  himjelfin  the  pradice  oj  any  thing  that  he  apprehenaed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,'* 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  preacher  to  explain  this  extemporaneous  in« 
copfiftcncy. 

««  Ho 
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**  He  remained  infcnfiblc  of  his  ftatc  as  a  finner,  till  he  was  brought  to 
rcfle£l  upon  the  guilt  of  that  a6Hon,  by  which  he  had  nearly  plunged  him- 
felf  intociidlefs  perdition.  His  mind  was  then,  for  the  firft  time,  convinced 
of  the  evil  of  fvn,  as  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  he  was  terrified 
by  the  apprchenfion^  that  his  late  offence  was  unpardonable  in  its  nature. 
Inftead  or  finding  relief  from  reading,  every  book  he  opened,  of  whatever 
kind,  feemed  to  him  adapted  to  incri'afe  his  didrefs;  which  became  io  pun- 
gent as  to  deprive  him  of  his  ufual  reft,  and  to  render  his  broken  (lumbers 
equally  miferable  with  his  waking  hours.  While  in  this  ftatc,  he  was  vifxted 
by  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Madan. 

In  our  impatience  at  the  firft  reading  of  this  paflage,  we  uncharita- 
bly wiflied  Mr.  Martin  Madan  at  the  devil.  But  without  configning 
him,  in  our  more  rational  moments,  to  fo  warni  a  climate,  we  (ha^l 
content  ourfelves  with  pronouncing  his  apparition,  at  this  critical  mo- 
inent,'to  have  been  a  circumftance  the  moft  unfortunate.  The  un- 
happy patient  needed  the  afliftance  of  a  phyfician  of  the  firft  order  : 
his  malady  was  coo  complicated,  and  too  deeply  feated,  to  be  removed 
by  an  empiric.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Mr.  C.  inftead  of  being 
made  better,  is  inftantaneoufly  made  worfe,  by  the  intervention  of 
this  fophiftical,  hypothetical,  doating,  polygamous  confefTor. 

"  The  following  d,2y  he  again  funk  under  the  horrors  of  perdition  ;  and 
that  dijlratlion,  whic  h  he  had  fought  as  a  refuge  from  the  fear  of  man,  now 
Seized  him  am.dft  his  terrors  of  eternal  judgment.  A  vein  of  lelf-loathing 
ran  through  the  whole  of  his  infanity ;  and  his  faculties  were  fo  completely 
deranged,  that  the  attempt  which  he  had  fo  lately  deplored  as  an  unpardon- 
able tranfgreflrion,  now  appeared  to  him  an  indil pen fiblc  work  of  piety.  He 
therefore  repeated  his  affault  upon  his  own  life." 

Such  were  the  healing  efFecfts  of  Mr.  Madan's  religious  medicine. 
We  cannot  but  impute  to  him  this  fecond  attempt  of  the  poet  on  bis 
own  life,  as  we  imputed  the  firft  to  bis  other  friends :  efpecially  when 
we  are  informed  that  the  reafon  Mr.  C.  urged  for  filicide  in  this  in- 
ftance,  was  that  the  fooncr  it  was  accompliflicd,  his  future  mifery 
would  be  the  more  tolerable  I  We  doubt  not  that  hell  and  damnation  had 
been  flaflied  into  the  poei's  face,  after  the  manner  of  pages  37  and  38  of 
Jhe  fermon  before  us.  He  was  alfo  probably  inftrufted,  as  in  p.  45, 
jhat  **  whom  God  foreknew  as  heirs  of  eternal  life,  h^  predej}inated  to  te 
fpnformed  :"  he  was  initiated  into  certam  narrow  notions  of  eleSisn 
and  repudiation^  which  make  the  gate  of  heaven  more  ftrait  and  diffi- 
cult to  the  finner,  than  the  needle's  eye  to  the  camel. 

-*f  His  purpolc  being  again  mercifully  fruftrated,  he  became  at  length  fa- 
miliar with  delpair,  and  lufiered  it  to  be  alleviated  by  converfation  with  a 
pious  and  humane  phyfician  at  St.  Alban's,  under  whofe  care  he  had  hap- 
pily  been  placed.  The  comfort  he  enjoyed,  induced  hiro  to  prolong  his 
fiay  at  St.  Alban's  for  twelve  months  after  his  recovery.  He  then  retired, 
firft  to  Huntingdon,  ana  two  or  three  years  afterwards  to  this  place  [Olncy] 
in  order  to  indulge,  amidft  rural  fccnes,  thole  religious  pleaiurcs  and  occu- 
pations which  experience  had  taught  him  to  value,  &c." 

Here  we  reach  a  moil  curious  period  of  our  poet's  life^  a  period  in 
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which  he  appears  to  have  conne(Sied  himfelF,  without  hefitation,  with 
fe£laries  of  every  defcription  ;  with  the  author  of  the  difcourfe  now 
before  us,  and  with  h\$  venerable  friend  Mr.  Newton,  as  he  is  ftiled. 
The  latter  wrote  the  preface  prefixed  to  a  late  edition  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per's  poems,  which  fits  like  a  patch  oi  dowlas  upon  a  robe  df  lawn. 
But  we  haften  to  exhibit  our  bard,  as  a  feceder  from  the  Church,  in 
which  we  cannot  doiibt  of  his  having  been  brought  up. 

**  A tj'OMr  ftatcd  meetings  for  prayer  (would  there  were  ^^f A  in  every 
parifh*!)  you  have  heard  hi ra,  with  benefit  and  delight,  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God  in  earneft  interccflion,  with  a  devotion  equally  (implc, 
I'ublime,  and  fervent;  adapted  to  the  unufual  combmatioa  of  elevated  ge- 
nius, exquiiite  lenfibility,  and  profound  piety,  that  didinguiOied  his  mind. 
It  was,  I  believe,  only  on  fuch  occafions  as  thefe,  that  his  conflitutional 
diffidence  was  felt  by  him  as  a  burden,  during  this  happy  portion  of  his  Ufe. 
I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  when  he  expe£led  to  take  the  lead  in  your  united 
prayerSy  his  mind  was  greatly  agitated  for  fome  hours  preceding  ;  but  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  trepidation  wholly  fubfided  as  foon  as  he  began  tojpcak  in. 
prayer  !" 

We  think  our  pity  will  not  be  applied  amif?,  if  we  (hed  a  fmall 
portion  of  it  here.  .  It  (hall  be  accompanied  with  no  remark. — With 
ablu(h,.and  with  a  figh,  we  draw  the  veil  gver  thefe  pardonable  dc^ 
viations  of  a  mind,  which  feems  to  have  been  fported  with  by  every 
gale,  till  it  had  no  more  fteadinefs  than  a  feather.  One  little  anec- 
dote, however,  of  the  poet,  we  muft  here  communicate  to  our  readers, 
which  was  for  many  years  a  riddle  to  us,  till  we  were  apprized  of  the 
non-conformity  above-mentioned,  A  party  of  literati,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Cowper,  an  eminent  writer  of  poetical  epiftles,  a  celebrated 
Afithorefs,  and  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  fpent  a  fhort  time 
together  in  a  country  village.  The  reverend  divine  was  requefted  by 
the  minifter  of  the  place  to  give  him  a  fcrmon.  After  much  hefita- 
tion, he  at  length  confented  ;  and  prepared  himfelf  with  all  the  nicety 
and  care  requisite  to  render  his  difcqurfe  tolerable  to  the  critical  eara 
of  the  ingenious  party  with  which  he  was  affociated.  Sunday  morn- 
ing arrived,  the  bell  fummoned  to  the  church  which  was  very  near  at 
'hand,  the  divine  made  his  motion  to  proceed.  Not  one  of  the  learned 
junto  manifefted  the  leaft  inclination  to  follow  him,  till  one  of  the 
bards  politely  offered  to  attend  him  to  the  church  door.  To  the  church 
door  he  accordingly  attended  him,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  com- 
pany which  he  had  left.  In  the  m'^an  time  the  fair  writer  proceedod 
with  her  novel,*and  Mr.  Cowper  took  his  walk.  As  this  anecdote  was 
related  to  us,  fome  years  ago,  by  the  reverend  preacher  himfelf,  we 
can  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

A  third  attack  of  infanity  now  overtook  this  unfortunate  poet. 
We  are  told  that  he  *  conceived  fome  prefentimeat  of  this  fad  reverfe 
as  it  drewnear.* 

•  Wo  thank  God,  there  are  not :  and  we  truft,  there  never  will  be.  R. 

«•  His 
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**  His  mind  became  immovably  fixed.  He  cheriflicd  an  unalterable  pef- 
fuafion,  that  the  Lord,  after  having  renewed  him  in  holincfs,  had  doomed 
him  to  everlafting  perdition.  He  luppofed  himfelf  to  be  the  only  perfon 
that  ever  believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteoufnefs,  and  was  notwithfland- 
ing  excluded  from  falvation.  In  this  ftate  of  mind,  he  ceafed,  not  only 
from  attendance  upon  public  wordiip,  but'  likcwile  from  every  attempt  at 
private  prayer :  apprehending  that  for  him  to  implore  mercy,  would  be  op- 
pofing  the  determinate  counfcl  of  God.  Amidft  thcfe  dreadful  temptations^ 
iuch  was  his  unlhaken  TubmiiRon  to  wbat  he  imagined  to  be  the  divine 
pleafure,  that  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  "  if  holding  up  my  finger  would 
favc  me  from  endlefs  torments,  I  would  not  do  it  agjinft  the  will  of  God." 
It  was  only  at  feafons,  when  (racke4  by  the  immediate  expcftation  df  being 
plunged  into  cverlafting  mi(cry)  his  mind  became  wholly  diftraftcd,  that 
he  ever  uttered  a  rebellious  word  againft  that  God  of  love,  whom  his  la- 
mentable delufion  transformed  into  an  implacable  opprefTor.  His  efforts  at 
fclf-deftruftion  were  repeatedly  renewed ;  but  they  were  (limulated  by  a 
Arong  impreflion  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  perpetrate  this  aft  ;  and 
he  even  fuppofed  that  his  involuntary  failure  in  the  performance  had  in- 
curred the  irrevocable  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  !  To  this,  and  never  to 
any  other  deficiency  of  obedience,  have  1  heard  him  afcribc  his  imaginary 
cxclufion  from  mercy,  p .  2 1 . 

<<  I  argued  with  him  on  the  impofTibility  that  God  (hould  command  him 
to  tranfgrefs  his  own  law.  He  fupported  his  opinion  by  this  plea  ;  that  the 
force  with  which  the  impreffion  of  fuch  a  duty  had  been  made  upon  his 
mind,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  he  had  received  from  the  truths  of  fcripturc. 
He  alleged,  in  his  vindication,  the  example  of  Abraham,  Vvho  hefitatcd  not 
to  put  to  death  his  beloved  and  only  Ton,  at  the  command  of  G(xl;  and 
judging  himfelf  called  in  like  manner  to  perform  an  extraordinary  aft  of 
faith,  he, concluded  that  his  failure  was  therefore  an  unparalleled  offence, 
beyond  the  reach  of  pardon,   p.  43. 

"  He  entered  no  place  of  worlhip.  When  invited  to  do  fo,  he  has  faid, 
•  Had  I  the  univerfe,  I  would  give  it  to  go  with  you  ;  but  1  dare  not  do  it 
againft  the  will  of  God."  p.  36. 

*<  Habituated  to  the  fearful  expeftation  of  judgement,  it  became  by  de- 
grees lefs  infupportable.  He  became  acceifible  to  a  few  intimate  friends  in 
luccefTion,  who  laboured  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  thedreadful  objcft  that 
engrolfed  them,  and  to  excite  them  to  aftivity  on  other  (ubjcfts.  Thus 
originated  mod  of  thoic  poems,  which,  when  publi(hed,  charmed  and  fur- 
prifed  both  the  literary  and  the  religious  world."  p.  21. 

In  one  of  thefe  moments  was  produced  that  truly  laughable  ballad, 
in  which  the  poet  has  defcribed  the  ridiculous  adventures  of  J  ohm 
Gilpin*  The  Tajk  alfo,  as  its  title  imports,  was  a  labour  impbfed 
upon  him.  by  a  lady,  during  one  of  thefe  periods.  Of  the  latter  we 
are  able  to  report,  that  when  it  was  finiibed,  the  poet  was  not  aware 
of  its  excellence,  and  little  dreamed  that  it  would  become  fo  great 
a  favourite  with  the  world.  H«  had  previoufly  publifhed  the  firji 
volume  of  his  poems,  which  met  with  no  fuccefs,  and  fervcd  only  to 
bring  him  into  debt  to  his  bookfeller.  The  Tajk^  therefore,  was 
offered  for  publication,  upon  the  condition  that  the  bookfeller  (hould 
have  all  the  profits,  and  that  Mr.  C.  ihould  be  excufed  from  paying 
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the  charges  incurrerf  by  his  firfl  volume.  The  Tajk  was  annexed  to  the 
puems  already  publillied  as  z  fecond  woXumc  \  and,  by  its  fmgular  merit, 
very  fhortly  produced  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale  of  both  volumes. 
Confiderable  profits  muft  confequently  have  arifen  from  the  fale  ;  and 
yet  we  have  been  informed,  and  we  fear  the  tale  is  too  true,  that 
the  poet  was  never  one  penny  the  licher  for  his  T^ijk,  The  tranflatioa 
of  Homer  followed ;  and  Mr.  C.  being  now  aware  of  the  efteem  in 
which  his  writings  were  held,  offered  it  for  fale.  A  fum  was  pro* 
pofed  to  him,  from  the  receipt  of  which  he  recoiled  with  indignation  ; 
confidering  it  as  a  trifling  and  inadequate  recompence  of  his  labours. 
One  thoujand  pounds  more  were  added  to  the  offer,  ahd  the  poet  thought 
proper  to  acquiefce. 

*'  After  more  than  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted  defpair,  feme  trarilient 
changes  of  his  mental  fenfations  admitted  a  gleam  of^  hope.  He  prayed  in 
private,  as  before  his  affli£lion.  Thefe  lucid  intervals  were  unhappily  {o 
fhort,  that  he  never  refumed  his  attendance  on  public  worfiiip.  The  moft 
tolerable  days  that  he  fpent,  he  has  defcribed  to  me  as  begun  with  traces 
of  horror.  The  forc;noonj  being  employed  in  compofition,  became  gradually 
lefs  diflreding.  Before  dinner,  he  ulually  walked  two  hours;  and  the  air, 
the  rural  proIpe£ls,  and  roufcular  cxercifc,  contributed  to  his  farther  relief. 
If  at  dinner,  and  during  the  afternoon,  he  had  the  company  of  an  intimate 
friend  or  two,  which  was  frequently  the  cafe  during  the  lad  ten  years  that 
he  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  [at  Wtjlcrn  Underwood^  near  Olney] 
their  converfation  feemed  to  afford  the  principal  alleviation  to  his  bur- 
then." 

Mr.  Cowper  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  by  nature,  to  be  an  agree- 
able companion  in  a  fmall  circle.  We  have  feen  him  dwells  with 
exquifite  delight,  on  that  delicate  vein  of  humour,  which  gives  fo  high 
a  relifli  to  the /pe^ators  of  Mr,  Addifon.  Nor  is  it  flattery  to  fay,  that 
be  pofleffed  the  fame  kind  of  humour,  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  Mr. 
Addifon  himfelf.  With  a  low  voice,  and  much  apparent  gravity  and 
compofure,  he  was  accuflomed  repeatedly  to  furprife  his  hearers  with 
obfervations,  which  not  only  proved  him  to  be  pofleffed  of  knowledge 
and  tafle,  but  evinced  an  extraordinary  power  of  being  ludicrous  when- 
ever he  pleafed : 

"  The  evening  was  commonly  employed  in  reading  aloud  to  fome  friend 
who  refided  with  him." 

We  believe  his  chief  companions  were  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady 
Hclketh.  To  the  former,  who  had  for  many  years  paid  him  great  at- 
tention during  his  fulferings,  he  always  confeffed  himfelf  to  be  mod 
affc£lionately  attached,  for  her  multitudinous  kindneflcs  to  him.  She 
was  a  widow  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul,  whofe  delight  was  to  re- 
lieve tie  affluled. 

*•  As  night  approached,  his  gloom  of  mind  regularly  increafed  :  and 
when  he  wejit  to  his  bed,  it  was  not  to  reft,  but  to  be  again  harraffcd  in 
flumber  with  the  terrifying  images  of  a  bewildered  fancy." 

In  this-mianner  did  the  poet  advance  in  years,  and  a  tolerable  ftate 
«f  mental  as  well  as  coporeal  health  icemcd  to  be  efUblifhed  :  when 
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•  an  aftefling  event  revived  his  diftrefs  in  its  full  force,  and  plunge  J 
him  again  into  diftraftipn  and  defperation.'  Mrs.  Unwin  was  attaclccd 
by  thepalfy  ;  and,  after  lingering  a  lon^  time,  with  faculties  impaired, 
was  at  length  relieved  by  death.  During  this  period, — 
"  he  declined  all  mental  and  bodily  exertion,  and  rejcAed  all  attempts 
at  friendly  confolation  ;  nay,  he  conceived  his  tendercfl  friends  to  he  iraf>r- 
formcd  into  confpirators  againft  his  welfare.  Expetling  every  hour  to  be  his 
lad  out  of  endlcls  torments,  nothing  but  this  horrible  profpeft  cnuiri  allraft 
his  notice  for  an  inftant.  He  refuled,  day  after  day,  his  necefl'iry  food  ; 
and  imminent  danger  appeared  of  his  fpeedy  departure.  But  his  period  of 
mortality  was  extended  :  and  means  were  unexpectedly  aflforded  for  his  re- 
moval to  a  diftant  fituation,  where  he  could  remain  under  the  continual 
care  of  an  amiable  young  kinlinan  [the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnfon,  of  Eaft- Dereham, 
in  NorfolkJ  ;  who,  with  a  tendernefs  beyond  the  common  limits  of  filial 
affcflion,  watched  over  the  precious  remnant  of  his  life.  Much  of  it  elapfed 
without  a  probability  of  his  reftoration.  His  intelledlual  powers  were  fo 
much  affcded,  that  he  was  only  capable  of  attending  to  the  mod  trivial  fub- 
jc£ls,  even  when  willing  to  have  his  thoughts  diverted  from  dcfpair.  Local 
advantages,  however,  the  folicitous  attention  of  afFe£lionate fiiends,  and  the 
indefatigable  afliduity  of  his  only  remaining  companion,  were  at  length 
rendered  fo  far  ufeful,  that  he  was  enabled  to  refume  his  literary  occupa- 
tions; which  were  always,  when  puri'ued,  a  confiderable  though  partial  al* 
lev iation  of  his  diftrefs  ! 

"  During  the  laft  year  or  two  of  his  life,  his  health  and  his  ftate  of  mind 
appeared  to  be  as  much  reftored,  as  for  any  equal  time  at  any  pciiod  of  his 
long  affliftions.  Toward  the  clofe  of  the  pad  winter  [the  winter  of  1799! 
he  was,  however,  attacked  by  a  bodily  dilorder,  which  brought  on  a  rapid 
decay.  His  young  friend  and  relation,  convinced  that  he  would  fhortly 
exchange  a  world  of  infirmity  and  forrow  for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  tiernci 
toeigkt  of  glory  ^  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  with  the  piolpcd,  and 
to  affure  him  of  the  happinefs  that  awaited  him.  Si  ill  he  refuled  to  be 
comforted.  '  Oh  fpare  me,  fparc  me !  you  know,  you  know  it  to  be  falfc,* 
was.  his  only  reply.  Early  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800,  he  funk  into  a 
ftate  of  apparent  infenfibility,  which  mij^ht  have  been  miftakcn  for  a 
tranquil  (lumber,  but  that  his  eyes  remained  half  open.  His  breath  was  re- 
gular, though  feeble;  and  his  countenance  and  animal  frame  were  pcr- 
feftly  fcrene.  In  this  ftate  he  continued  for  twelve  hours  ;  and  then  ex- 
pired, without  heaving  his  breath  !** 

Thus  termin?ted  the  miferable  exiftence  of  this  incomparable  poet, 
in  the^*(y-m«/A  year  of  his  age.  We  always  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  infpire  him  with  a  good  opinion  of  his  Cervices  in  the  caufe 
of  virtue.  And  when  we  review  his  fad  ftory  as  thus  related,  though 
we  cannot  greatly  efteem  his  chronicler^  we  are  prompted  to  exclaim 
with  the  blunt  but  afledionate  old  Mmtral^  who  bewailed  his  departed 
wife,  If  fucFfolks  are  not  received  into  heaven^  God  Almighty  muji  fit 
alone. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Romney,   and  a  private  en- 
graving;  both  of  which  are  extremely  like  him.     We  hope  it  will 
jfiot  be  long,  before  the  public  are  indulged  with  one  or  the  other, 
though  we  deem  it  impoilible,  for  the  graver  to  convey  all  the  ex-^' 
preifion  of  his  wild  and  piercing  eye,  which  was  ufually  blood  diocten. 

Lt^ura 
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ie^fures  on  Ecdcfiajlcial   Hijlory.     By  the  laU  Duncan  Campbell, 

D.  D.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  ISO.) 
?*    T  intend,  fays  Dr.  CampbcH,   that  tl-e   fubje6^  of  theprefent  aft<^  fome 

J.  fuccet^Hng  ledures,  fhill  be  the  faered  hiftory,  the  firft  br^.M'^  of 
the  theoretic  part  of  the  theoJ^gical  courle;  whith  claims  the  attention  of 
the  Undent.  I'his  is  fub-diudf  d  ir(o  t>vo  parts  ;  the  firft  ccmprchfcnds  the 
events  which  preceded  the  Cl.riftifln  iew  j  the  fecotd,  ihofe  \^hich  fol- 
lowed." 

Tne  bbjcfl  of  the  leisure  which  he  begins  thu^,  and  is  the  firft  of 
the  ccuife,  is  to  iirprds  up'^  n  the  minos  of  the  ftudents  the  importance 
of  the  ir!cred  hiHory,  efpccially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  records  the 
events  prior  to,and  co-e^  al  with,  the  Chriiiian  acra  5  r.nvi  then  to  ^int 
diit  the /)/^«  by  which  this  important  ftudy  may  be  moft  luccclsrully^ 
jirofecuted. 

To  evince  its  imprrt? nee  the  learned  Principal  i/bfeives,  that  maiiy 
of  the  articles  of  our  faith  are  hift.rical,  viz. 

•'  Thfife  wnich  relate  to  the  creation,  the  falU  the  dekigc,  the  Mofaic 
alfpenraRon,  the  tromifcs,  the  incarnation  of  «hc  li^cflicih,  his  lift,  his 
death, his refurredion, his  afcenfion,  the  ctfcent of  th  Ih  >  Spirit, the  mif-* 
fion  of  the  Apoflles,  and  the  feveral  jjurp.)fe&.  which,  by  thefe  means; 
It  pleafcd  the  Divine  Providence  to  effcduate.  As  therefore  a  c.  nfidcrablo 
portion  of  the  ChrilUan  faith  confilts  in  points  of  an  hiftoric  nature,  it-niuft 
he  of  confequence,  for  elucidating  ^htfe,  to  be  acquainted  with  thofe  colla- 
tferal  events  which  happen  to  be  connected  with  any  of  them  by  the  circara- 
fiances  of  time  an3  place.'* 

He  then  fliews^  in  a  very  perfpicuous  and  fuisfactory  n.^nncr,  that 
this  knowledge,  is  of  importance,  not  only  for  the  lUuilration  of 
the  Chriftian  do£lriue»  but  for  its  confirihation  alfo;  fince  withbiit  it 
^e  cannot  jiidge  of  thofe  means  by  which  the  Gofpel  was  propagated 
by  a  few  illiterate  hOiermen,  in  oppofttion  to  the  pre] (id ices  of  the 
Jews,  the  power  and  pride  of  the  Rom<ihs»  and  the  falfe  pfailofophy 
of  the  Greeks. 

"  But  it  may  be  objeAed,  that  if  dl  this  hiftorical  kmvledge  Were  necel- 
iary  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  Gofpel,  v^hat  would  be  the  cafe  of  thV  bufk 
of  mankind,  who,  by  reafon  of  the  time  they  mud  employ  in  earning  a 
fubfiftefice,  have  no  leifure  for  fuch  enquiries  5  and  by  reafon  of  tbo 
tducation  they  have  received,  are  not  in  a  capacity  of  making  them  ?**  ' 

To  this  obje£l^on  he  returns  an  anfwer,  of  which  we  rcqueft  the 
reader  to  weigh'  well  the  force,  becaufe  we  fhall  probably  have  jcca- 
fion,  during  the  courfe  ofvthis  review,  to  appeal  to  it  as  a  f  fHcicnt 
^nfwer  to  fimilar  objections  urged  againft  litnilar  inquiries  of  little  ieSs 
impoi  lance. 

.  "  Such  inquu-ies,"  fayS  Dr.  Campbell, ''  are  hot  ncceflary  to  the  man,  who, 
through  want  of  education  and  of  time,   is  incapacitated  for  making  them. 
^  Thefe  very  wants,  which  unfit  him  for  the  fludy,  are  his  gveac  fecuri^y  that 
^e  ftiall  have  no  occalion  for  it/' 
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.  To  thFs  we  cordially  aflent,  as  well  as  to  the  arguments  b^  wBiA 
the  learned  author  proves  it  to  be  the  duty  oievery  man  of  letters — 

"  To  enter  fo  far  at  Icaft  into  thefc  mquiries  as  to  be  acquainted  witk 
both  fides  of  the  qucftion,  and  to  be  equitable  judges  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Gofpel.  There  is  alf^another  reafon,  which  oqghl 
to  determine  thofe  in  particular  who  have  the  holy  minilliy  in  view.  It  i» 
fheir  bufinefs,  and  therefore  in  a  fpecial  manner  their  duty,  to  be  fur- 
nifhedi  as  n  o  h  as  pofiible,  for  removing  not  only  their  own  doubts,  buC 
the  doubts  of  other  people.  It  is  their  province  to  fupport  the  weak,  to 
confirm  the  doubting,  and  to  reclaim  the  flrayed.  In  ipiritual  matters, 
•fpecially,  they  ought  to  ferve  as  eyes  to  the  blind,.and  feet  to  the  lame  j"  i 
and  dreadful  will  be  their  guilt,  if,  by  wilfully  fhutting  their  eyes,  they 
either  raiflead  tlie  blind  tfeemfelves,.  or  fuffer  them  to  be  miflcd  by  others." 

Having  thus  evinced  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  every  kind  of 
Mftory  connedled  with  the  various  difpenfations  of  God  to  man,  he 
re<t  inquires  into  the  manner  injwhich  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  profeeut- 
ed.  Previous  to  this  in<]Uiry  he  informs  bis  audience,  that  it  is  nf.tbis 
intention,  on  any  branth  of  the  theoloeical  fcience,  to  recommend  to 
their  perufal  a  multiplicity  of  books.  F^or  this  part  of  his  condu£b  he 
affigns  four  reafons,  which  are  all  ingenious  and  forcible ;  but  we  fbaU 
extrafi  only  the  third  as  containing  perhajjis  the  moft  valuable  reflec- 
€'onsof  the  whole. 

•^  Young  people,"  fays  Dr.  Campbel?,  ^'  are  too  apt  to  knagine  that  learn* 
Big  and  reading  are  iynon>mou8,.and  that  a  man  is  always  the  more  learned, 
ikA  more  he  has  read.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  egregious  mifiake.  Food 
kneeeifary  for  the  fupport  of  the  body,  and  wkhout  a  competency 
©f  it  we  could  not  enjoy  either  vigour  or  health  >  but  we  ihould  not 
liifped  him  to  be  over  flocked  ^ith  wifdom,  who  fiiould  conclude  from 
Ais  concef^oD,  that  the  more  a  man  cats,  the  more  healthy  and  vigorous? 
Be  muft  be.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  when  a  cert^ain  proportion 
lis  exceeded,  thofe  corporeal  endowments,  health  and  ftrength,  are  impair- 
ed by  the  vey  means,  which,  if  ufed  in  moderation,  would  have  increafed 
fliem.  The  lame  thing  exaftiy  holds  with  reading,  which  is  the  food  of  the 
ibind.  The  memory  m;*y  be  loaded  and  encumbered  in  the  one  cafe,  as 
tlie  ftomach  is  hi  the  other;  and,,  in  either  cafe,  if  we  take  more  than  we 
ca&  digefi,  it  can  never  turn  to  (^>od  account.  There  have  been  in  fiances 
ef  fuch  belhiOncs^  librdruntf  fuch  book-glutton s>  as  \exy  much  refembled  the 
lean  kiue  in  Pharaoh's  yifion>  whicli>  when  they  had  devoured  the  fat  and 
yell-favoured  kine,  were  themfelves  as  lean  and  ill-favoured  as  before.  It 
is  indeed  neceflaiy  that  we  aocufiom  ourfelves  to  read :  hot  it  is  likewif^^ 
Heceffary,  and  much  more  difficult,  that  we  accuflom  ourfelves  to  reflet. 
There  ought  to  be  ftated  times  for  both  exercifee;  but  to  the  laft,  parti- 
cularly, our  beft  endeavours  ought  frequently  to  be  directed  :  and  for  this 
purpofe,  1  know  no  better  helps  than  to  be  obliged,  fometimes  by  conver- 
i^tion^  fomedmes  fay  compofing,  to  exprefs  our  featiipenls  on  the  fubjefts 
©f  which  we  read,** 

Thcfe  are  iadicious  refleftions,  to  Which  we  hope  every  reader,  and 
more  efpecially  every  youthful  reader,  of  our  MifceJIany,  will  pay  at- 
tention ;  for  they  arc  applicable  to  all  clafles  of  literary  men  as  well  as 
K>  ftuden^  of  thedogy* 
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J  Some  books^  however,  muft  be  read  by  him  who  would  acquire  an 
hiftorical  knowledge'  of  thcf  events  more  particularly  connedled  with 
God's  various  difpenfations  to  man ;  and  the  firft  book,  which  the 
profcffr  recommends,  is  the  Old  Teftament.  That  this  book  may  be 
read  with  the  greater  advantage,  he  advifes  it  to  be  divided  into  pe- 
i'iods  or  epochs,  and  an  abftradl  of  the  hiftory  of  each' epo*.h  to  be 
written  by  the  ftudent  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next, 
,  "  In  periods,  of  which  an  account  is  given,  hy  more  than  one  of  the  in- 
fpired  writers,  it  uill  be  prc>per  to  read  the. difibrent accounts,  and  to  com- 
bat -  them  together,  before  the  ftudent  begins  to  compoie  his  intended  ab-« 
ftraa.'* 

Befides  th*  Old  Teftament,  he  recomtnehds  the  attentive  perufal 
of  Jofcphusin  the  original,  and  makes  fome  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  principles  of  that  hiftorian,  and  th^  credit  which  is  due  to  him. 
When  he  affirmed  that  **  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  are  tne  onlf 
other  ancient  monuments  of  the  tranfaftions  of  the  jewifh  people,  fronx 
the  time  of  the  re- building  of  the  temple  under  Esiray  to  its  final 
dcmijlition/'  he  fiirely  forgot  the  third  and  fourth  bioks  of  Mdcca- 
bees,  which  are  both  worthy  of  the  ftudent  b  perufal.  TJiefoimer 
Of  thefc,  which  relates  fome  very  interetting  tranfaftions  of  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopeter,  has  always  beeri 
held  in  the  high  eft  veneration  by  tlie  antient  Chrifhans,  aat^  is  beiiev- 
W  by  the  moft  Judicious  proteftant  critics  to  have  been  ivrhten  before 
the  firft  book,  and  to  be  fuperior  in  authority  to  the  fecond*.  The 
fourth  book  li  valuable,  chiefly  for'  tht*  view  which  it  exhibits 
of  Jewifh  philofophy,  after  a  familiar  intc/tourfe  took  plate 
between  that  people  and  the  Alexandffan  Greeks  ;  and  for  the 
degance  with  which  it  is  compofedf.  In  the'ehcomFums  beftowed 
Upon  the  Old  and  NeiuTeJidment  corineSfed^  by  PriJeaux,.  we  heartily^ 
concur;  it  is  one  of  the  oioft  valuable  hiftorical  works  in  any 
language. 

"  Tlie  fubjeft  of  the  fecond  Icftdre  is/'  ds  the  Do6ior  expreffcs  it^ 
**  fome  obftrvations  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  Sacred  Canon;  to* 
which  he  adds  reftedions  tending  to  e^tplain  both  the  origin  and  charader 
W  that  fpecies  of  hiftory  which  is  denominated  ecclefiaftical." 

Concerning  the  feveral  books,  of  which  the  Bihle^  or  Canon,  is  compofed^ 
''A  number  of  qiieftions  naturally  arife  in  the  mind  of  the  inqulAtive  ftu- 
dent. Such  are  the  following  :  Who  Were  the  writers  and  compilers,  and ' 
'  at  what  periods^  in  what  places,  and  on  what  occafions,  were  the  writings' 
and  compilations  made  ?  Whence  arifes  that  authority  they  hare  fo  gene- 
rally obtained  ?  Has  this  been  an  infmiediafe  or  a  gradual  confcquencf  of 
their  publication  ?  Has  the  Chriftian  world  been  unaoitnoas  in  this  ref^x.6b 
in  regard  to  all  thofe  books,  or  has  it  been  divided,  as  to  ^Uor  any  of 
them  ?  And  if  divided,  what  have  been  the  moft  cogent  arguments  on  the 
diiferdnt  fides?  How,  by  whom,  where,  and  when,  were  they  col ledcd 

♦  See  BiftiopWilfon's  Bible. 
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into  one  volume  ?  What  hath  been  their  fate  and  reception  fincb  ?  Wftat 
have  been  the  mod  remarkable  editions  and  tr^nilations  they  have  under*^ 
gone  ?  What  the  variations  occasioned  by  thefe,  and  what  the  moft  emi- 
nent paraphrafes  and  commentaries  they  have  given  rife  to  ?  Such  oCthe(e 
queries  as  regard  the  origin  of -the  Sacred  Books,  are  chiefly  conducive 
for  |^:o]  confirming  (he  truth  of  our  religion  j  and  fuch  as  regard  their  re- 
ception, good  or  bad,  with  aM'  the  confequences  it  hath  produced,  are 
conducive  for  [to]  illuftratlng  its  dodrines.  Thofe  who,  as  defenders  of 
revelation,  have  entered  the  lifts  with  its  adverfaries,  more  efpeciaUy  thofe 
"who,  like  Stillingfleet,  in  the  laft  age,  or  Lardner  in  the  prefentj  have  ap* 
plied  themfelves  to  fupport  the  authority  and  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures^ 
did  always  bonlider  themfelves  as  under  a  neceflity  of  doing  fomething  for 
our  fatisfadion,  in  regard  to  the  quellions  of  the  firft  order.  Thofe,  oa 
the  other  hand,  who  have  affumed  the  charafter,  not  of  the  champions  of 
religion,  but  of  its  interpreters,  de  commonly  attach  thcmfeivps  more  to  the 
difcuilion  of  the  queHions  of  the  fecond  order." 

Whllft  the  learned  Letter  admits  that  a  great  deal  of  informatioa 
on  tbefe  lad  topics  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  fome  of  our  fcriptu- 
ral  critics,  he  more  particularly  recommends  to  his  audience  Houbi- 
cent's  Prolegomena^  to  the  different  parts  into  which  he  has  divided  his. 
Latin  vcrfion  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt ;  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and 
Wctftein  to  their  editions  of  the  New  Teftamcnt;  Father  Simon's 
Critical  Hijlory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  j  and  Michaelis's 
IntroduSkry  LeSfures  to  the  lacred  books  of  the  New  Teftamcnt.  Of 
the  works  of  Houbigent  and  Simon  he  gives  very  judicious  and  ap- 
propriate chara^Sters  ^  but  he  ough^  to  have  recommended  Marih's 
t^erfion  of  Michaclis  in  preference  to  the  original  v  for  all  the  learn- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  tranjlator,  though  both  are  great^  are  no  more 
than  fumcicnt  to  countera£l  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  author's 
icepticifm..  We  are  rather  furprized,  that  a  philofopher,  fuch  ai  Dr* 
Campbell^  did  not^  for  the  fatisfa£lion  of  his  ftudents  with  regard  ta 
the  firft*  fct  of  queries,  recommend,  befides  Stillingfleet  and  Lardner^ 
^e  fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  Man. 
The  metaphyfical  follies  of  that  author  refpe«fting  the  vibrations  anA  , 
'aibrtitiujules  of  the  brain,  have  prejudiced  the  fober  part  of  mankind 
againft  his  works  in  generaT;  but  letting  prejudKcc  afide,  his  whole 
works  arc  worth  the  reading,  and  the  chapter  in  particular,  to  which 
\i^e  have  referred,  is  one  of  die  ableft  vindications  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  fcriptures  that  arc  any  where  to  be  found  within  fo  narrow 
a  compafs* 

From  the  (ubjefb  of  the  facred  canon  our  author  proceeds,  in  the- 
feme  Ie£^ure,  to  the  origin  and  charadler  of  EccUJiafUcal  Hijhrj. 
Previous  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  the  biftory  of 
the  Chufcb  of  God  wa*  the  hiftory  of  one  particular  people,  firflr 
diftingui/hed  by  the  natheof  the  patriarch  Ifrad,  and  afterwards  by  that 
of  Judah  one  of  Ws  (bns.  In  this  part  of  the  leAure  we  meet  with 
fome  judicious  refle6Hons  on  the  nature  of  the  Mofaic  ceconomy,  and 
tlicpurpofes  which  it  was  Jn.tcnded  to  ferve;  but  it  is  ncedlefs  to 
quo^e  tbefe,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  works-  which  have 
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long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Having  obfenred  that  the  • 
Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Conftitutions  of  the  Jews  werefo  complptelj 
incorporated  as  to  admit  of  no  fcparation,  and  that  the  former,  if  in 
idea  they  could  be  diftinguiOied  from  eaeh  other,  was  fubordinate  to 
the  latter,  he  proves,  in  a  very  coavincing  manner,  that  the  cafe 
muft  be  far  otherwife  in  the  nations  profeffing  the  religion  of  Chrift. 

"  Now,"  fays  be,  "  vvas  formed  a  community  of  the  difcii^es  ef  Jcfus^ 
which  was  called  his  churchy  a  word  that  denotes  no  more  tnan  focttty  ojr 
effemhly^  and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  New  Teftament  with  evident  analogy 
to  the  common  ufe,  to  fignify  the  whole  commutiity  of  Chriftians  confidered 
as  one  body^  of  which Chrtft  is  denominated  the  head,  and  fometimes  only  a 
particular  congregation  of  Ckriftians.  In  this  general  foctety^  founded  in 
the  unity  of  their  faith«  their  hope,  their  love,  cemented,  as  it  were,  by  a 
X3ommunion  or  joint  participation^  as  occaiion  offered,  in  religious  offices,  in 
adoration,  tn  baptifmj  and  in  the  commemoration  of  the  funeringa  of  their 
Lord,  prefer ved  by  a  mod  friendly  intercourfe,  and  by  frequent  inftru^ions, 
;admoiiition8,  reproofs  when  necefTary,  and  even  by  the  excluiioiv  of  thofe 
who  had  violated  fuch  powerful  and  folemn^engagemeats;  in  all  this,  I  fay> 
there  was  nothing  that  interfered  with  the  ten^ral  powers.  They  claimed 
TK)  jurifdiftion  over  the  perfon,  the  liberty,  or  the  property  of  any  man. 
And  if  they  expelled  o^it  of  Aei'  own  focicty,  and,  on  fatisfying  their  con- 
ditions readmitted  thofe  who  had  been  expelled,  they  did  in  this  only  exer* 
cifc  a  right,  which  (if  we  may  compare  great  thing*  with  fmall,  and  heavenly 
tilings -with  earthly)  a^iy  pn<vate  company^  like  a  knot  of  artiftt  or  philo/o* 
fhersy  may  freely  exercife.  The  Chriftians  every  where  acknowledged 
'  themfelves  the  fubje<^  of  the  State  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  abfo- 
lute  or  free,  under  which  they  lived  ;  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  with 
their  fellow.fubjedls,  and  bound  as  much  as  any  to  the  obfervanoe  of  the 
liiws  of  their  country.— Far  from  being  pertinacious  affertors  of  their  perfonal' 
and  private  rights,  they  held  it  ibr  an  invariable  maxim,  that  it  is  much 
better  to/ufft-r  wrong,  than  either  to  ^commit  or  en^enge  it." 

We  agree  with  Dt.  Campbell,  that  this  16  ^  the  true  footifig  on 
which  the  apoftolic  church  ftood  in  relation  to  the  fecular  powers  ^" 
but  we  cannot  aflent  to  every  thing  aflerted  in  this  paragraph,  and 
there  is  in  it  one  expreflion,  which  we  do  not  underftand.  The 
word  im!kviGi»  fignifies  indeed  a  fociety ;  but  it  does  not  fignify  an 
^Jftmbly^  if  by  the  word  be  meant  a  number  of  men  met  cafualiy  or 
even  by  voluntary m^gnenunt  among  themfelves.  EkkAvij/a,  in  its 
ariginai  fenfe,  denotes  a  /kU^  fociety  a  concio  avocata^  and  mu((' 
therefore  confift  of  members  felcfted  by  fome  perfon  or  perfons  either 
authorifed  or^  at  lead,  aiTuming  authority,  to  make  the  feIe£(ion« 
Accordingly,  in  the  New  Teftament,  the  word  is  ufed,  hot  fome^ 
times,  but  very  often^  to  fignify  the  whole  comnvunity  of  Chriftians 
^bofen  out  of  the  world  and  put  under  the  government  of  Chrift  j  but 
we  know  not  what  is  meant  by  this  general  fociety  being  cemented  by 
;a  communion  or  joint  participation  in  baptifm  !  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
members  can  be  admitted  into  this  fociety  only  by  baptifm  -y  but  by 
^e  very  import  of  the  word  fKxAxtr/;^  it  is  likewife  true,  beyond  con- 
V^Y^^Y^  th^  a  fet  of  uobaptifed  believers  have  no  authority  to  con-* 
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ftitute  themfelves  members  of  this  fociety  by  b«ptlfin j  one  aoother  ; 
and  there  is  furejy  no  text  of  fcripture  Indicatii}^  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  difciples  of  Jci'us  to  partah  jointly^  as  occajion  offers^  in  boptifm^ 
as  it  is  unqaeftionably  their  duty  to  partake  jointly  in  what  is  here 
called  *'  the  cotiimemoracion  of  ihe  fufferings  of  the  Lord,'- 

When  our  author  fpeaks  of  the  expulfion  of  members  from  the  fo- 
ciety, and  their  rc-admiffijn  into  it,  upon  fatisifying  certain  condi- 
tions, he  mud  fure!y  m^an  their  expulfion  from,  and  their  re-admif« 
fion  into,  fome  particular  church  ;  becaufe  it  is  impoifible  that  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  individuals  -'an  be  immediately  judged  of  by  the 
chufch  univcnal ;  but  when  he  compares  this  jarifdidlion  of  particu- 
lar churches,  to  the  jurifdiciiion,  of  any  private  company^  of  a  knot 
of  artijis  or  fhilcfophersy  he  is  either  deceiving  himfelf  or  deceiving  his 
reader.  A  man  may  be  a  philofophcr,  and  univerfally  acknowledged 
as  fuch,  though  he  be  a  member  of  no  philofophical  focifty^  bijt  no 
xnan'  cin  be  a  Chriftian,  or  would,  have  been  acknovvledged  as 
iuch,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  who  is  a  member  of  no  "pAxUcMX^v  church  i 
for  we  are  exprelsly  enjoined  **  not  to  forfake  the  aiiembling  of  our- 
iclves  together  as  the  manner  of  fome  is  ;  but  to  remember  them  who 
have  the  rule  over  us,  who  have  fpoken  unto  as  the  word  of  God  ; 
to  obey  them^  and  fubmit  our  [elves  \  for  they  watch  for  our  fouls,  as 
they  that  muft  give  account.  *  Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, *f  he  cannot  have  God  for  his  father,  who  has  not  ^hc  church 
for  his  mr)ther."f 

A  man  may  be  expelled  from  one  philofophical  fociety  without 
lofmg  any  of  the  privileges  of  another ;  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  iiiftancc,  and  yet  continue  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  Nay,  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difiicuJt,  to  ^iv^ 
inftances  of  men  bein^  admitted  into  fome  of  the  Scotch  Uaiverfitics, 
and  even  obtaining  decrees  in  thofe  univerfities,  though  they  were 
inown  to  have  been  previouifly  expelled  from  the  Univcrlities  of  Eng- 
laild  ;  but  whoever  wis  expelled,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  from  onf  parti- 
cular church  (we  enquire  not  at  prefent  whether  that  church  was 
congregationaf,  claffical,  or  dibcefan)  found  himfelf  expelled  froooi 
ii// particular  churches,  or,  in  other  words,  excommunicated  by  the 
djurch  univerfaL  That  fucli  was  the  pradfice  of  the  primitive  church 
is  known  to  every  man  who  has  looked  into  the  oarlieft  Chriftian  re- 
cords ;  and  that  it  was  a  practice  founded  on  divine  authority,  is 
evident  from  our  bleffed  Lord's  giviqg  to  the  Apoftles  **  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven^  declaring  that  whatfoever  they  fhould  bind  on 
earth,  ihould  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  that  whatfoever  they  ihould 
lodfe  on  earth,  Ihould  be  loofened  in  heaven,"  That  power  is,  by 
thofe  words,  given  to  the  church  to  expel  unworthy  members,  and 
to  re-admit  them  on  their  reformation,  is  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Campbell  himfelf,  and  can  indeed  be  denied  by  no  man  who  attends 
.to  the  context ;  hut  the  kinj^dom  of  heaven  certainly  means  the 
univerfal  church  and  not  a  particular  congregation^  and  therefore  the 
cxpireflion,  "  Whatfoever  ye  fliaii  bind  on  earth,  fliall  be  bouod  ia 

*  Heb.  X,  25     xiii,  7  &  17.  +  Lit,  dc  uaifate  ecchfi^. 
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Iteajven/'  can  innpty  nothing  lefs  than  that  the  canonical  cxpiulfioa 
from  one  church  is  attended  with  exclufion  from  all  churches.    This 
js.fardier  evident  from  the  words  immediately  preceding,  in  which  tC 
IS  faid,  that,  if  the  ofFending  brother  ^  negleA  to  hear  the  church 
{or  as  Dr,  Campell  choofes  t©  tranflate  tvic  i'ATA'k^cute  the  congregation) 
^^  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican  \*  but  if 
-expulfion  from  one  particular  church  did  not  imply  exclufion  from  all 
<hurches,  the  expelled  brother  could  not  have  been  treated  as  a  heathen- 
man  and  a  publican;  fince  we  are  here  told,  and  told  truly,  that 
•  '**  the  general  /odety^  founded  in  the  unity  of  their  faith,  theh- hope, 
their  iove^  and  cemented  by  a  joint  farticipaiion^  as  occaiion  offered, 
in  religious  offices^  &c.  was  preferved  by  a  moft  jriendly  intercourfe^  &c 
The  jurildisStion  of  theChriftian  church,  therefore,  was  not^  in  the 
apoftolic  age,  like  that  of  a  knot  of  artift8%>r  philofophers  ;  and  the 
ingenious    Leflurer,    in    enumerating   the   bonds   by    which    that   . 
church  was  kept  together  as  one  body,  Ibould  hatve  added  to  thofe, 
which  he  has  very  fairly  given,  agrtement  in  difciplim  adminiftered  by 
perfons  in  each  church  (no  matter  at  prefent  of  what  conftitution) 
^hom  the  members  of  that  church  were  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
jthe  Apoftie  enjoined  to  ^^  obey  as  tbofe  who  watched  for  their  fouls/' 
As  Dr.  Qampbell  makes  a  kind  of  apology  fqr  comparing  the  ju»- 
j-ifdiflion  oif  the  apofiolic  church  to  that  ot  a  private  company,  or 
Icnot  of  artiils,  we.fliould  not  have  taken  fuch  pains  to  Ihow  that 
the  compariibn  will  not  hold,  had  his  object  been,  by  a  fair  induc«- 
tion  of  facts,  to  difcovet*  truth  wherever  ihe  might  be  found.     But 
he  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  enquiry,  which  he  thus  prefaces,  **  maj^ 
lead  to  the  dele^iion  of  the  latent  Jprings^  whence  originally  flowed  that 
amazing  torrent  of  corruption^  by  which,  in  proqefs  of  time,  our  moft 
amiable  religion   has  been  fo  miferably  defaced 'y*    thus  taking  for 
granted,  at  the  commencement  of  a  courfe  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a 
izSty  the  reality  of  which  that  courfe  alone  can  afcatain.     Whether 
our  religion  has  been  miferably  defaced  fliould  have  been  confidered  aa 
wholly  unknown  \  for  fuch  is  the  influence  of  a  popular  profeiTor  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils^  that  hts  a0ertions  will  always  be  admitted  aa 
proofs,     k  is  therefore  neceflary,  when  a  man  of  uncommon  inge- 
nuity thus^^r^W^^  a  caufe,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  every  prin- 
ciple from  which  he  reafons ;  for  if  the  principles  be  Admitted,  a 
znafter  of  logic  will  find  no  diflicujty  in  eftabliihing  iiis  conclufiont 
whatever  it  may  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 

■    ■  ■       ■  '  ■       I       '      It 

Cleanings  in  Rngl^nd^  defcriptive  of  the  Countenance^  Mind^  and  Cha^ 
raaer  of  the  Country.  By  Mr.  PxatL  Vol.  II.  8va  Pp.  624, 
Longman  and  Rees,     il8oi# 

THIS  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown.     '*  If  I  had  the 
felicity  (fays  Mr.  Prati)  to  grace  my  firft  volume  with  the  name  of  a 
S4^z^«i^  it  is  with  og  lefs  pleafure  I  prefix  that  cf  a  Lamssowit  to  the  fc- 
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cond.V'—- '^  Should  fortune  again  pot  it  in  yoar  powcTi  my  Lord,  to  be  ii)<- 

ftr  :T)<»ntal  in  compofing)  at  this  tremendous  hour,  the  jaltirg  interef^soJF 
Jiurope,  aud  10  (>op  the  effufion  of  hum.ui  bjood,  which  has  flowed  fo  Jong, 
fo  pr'.^.ifvj) ,  .in:  ^  .>»  lit  tit  purpofo — frpm  youruniforoi  cqndodt,  as  an  able 
and  cnli^hrcnea  poL'i^.ian^  it  mu it  be  as  grateful  to  your  own  o^indy  as  it 
will  be  glorious  to  ycur  tame,    to  forward  this  falutary  end  !'^ 

Thoj::h  our  polipca)  opinioj>s  coincide  no^  exadtly  with  Mr. 
P'att's,  yet  we  canno^  wit|ihold  that  tnl>ut^  of  applaud  virhich  wp 
ffn  ink  due  to  h^s  elegant  dcdica^io!). 

In  examining  the  work,  we  fl^all  proceed  ^ith  as  lijttle  pefemony  as  • 
ive  begun.     A^t'T  having  expatiated  fo  largely  on  the  formef  volumq, 
we  :  onfidered  <i  f«)rmal  or  rei^ular  critique  ofi  the  prefent,  as  unnecef^ 
tiTyf     We  0)alJ  content  ourfclves  with  a  few  defukory  remarks. 

Iiy  the  firft  iettcr,  a  very  odd  chara^er,  at  Cromer,  is  reprefentcd 
with  a  great  deal  if  humour ;  and,  we  doybt  not,  to  the  life  ^  for  w^ 
WCjfc  once  well  acquainted  with  a  fimilar  charader.  T*^^  Norfolk  plaa 
ipf^oing  ^''aniighbouring^*^  a  curious  fyftem  of  vifiting,  is  well  defcribed. 
(Letter  II.)  Wcweic  pleafed  with  Sybilla's  poetry:  It  Pows  froni 
the  heart.  (Letter  III.)  The  letters  on  Quacks  and  Qijackery  (IV, 
V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX)  ^re  to  us  the  leuft  agreeable  in  the  vpr 
lume.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  fodic  good  fatirej  but  in  a  fhort 
ch,  t^tfr  ot  the  fpiiituaNQuixotte,  we  have  the  eilence  of  (hem  all. 
Syhiil  's  "  Snowdrop'  (Letter  X)  is  not  equally  happy  with  her 
/oruej  ftanzas. —  The  *'  i^olitical  Reflexions"  have  nothing  ftriking. 
(Ltc\  XI)—  ■  he  lines  "  to  a  Friend"  (Leu,  XIL)  are  the  genuine 
cfFufio  of  fenfihility.  That  Englijh  charities  arc  "'  a  Glory  of  cm* 
Ifle'*  i*^  a  truth,  to  which  eyery  Briton  will  aflent  with  heartfelt  plea- 
fure.  And  we  wcio  much  inteiefted  in  the  perufal  of  the  XlUth  Let- 
ter on  tr.s  fuojej;!.  The  ftanzas  to  •f  Sufpenfe"  (improperly  calle(i| 
kjonnet)  ^t  the  end  of  tl\.'  XlVth  Letter,  wc  (hall  tranfcribc, 
«'  What  art  thou,  d  ihioiis power,  that  to  the  earth 
Novv  finks  the  faducn'd  heart,  now  lifts  it  high. 
At  s-ce  of  human  and  of  beavenly  birth  ; 

Moital,  iLy  fire,  thy  mother  of  the  iky. 
Or  b  rne  by  tvirayh  Hopethro'  fields  of  air, 
Or  piuiig'd  in  caverns,  by  the  fiend  dcfpair  ? 
"  E'en  now  thy  double  fv/jsy  divides  ray  breail. 
Thy  •>  1  rmiz'ng  poize  'twixt  good  and  ill ;  ' 
Yet  cq  'al  both  to  rob  the  rain  J  of  rclf. 

As  t.4ch  alterna  f  works  thy  tortuiing  will  : 
O  ih   1  to  certain  jo; ,  or  certain  grief 
^c  bai  incc  turn,  aiid  give  my  foul  relief! 
«*  Giv    me  the  woril  to  hear,  or  beft  to  know : 

Thi5  drrjd  '!'•!.  • '  unfiti  ihar  foul  to  bear 
Wwh  vn..  .'vl  ^  'li.udencw  loads  of  woe; 
And  hl'i^  ^v.f«iT'd  muit  mix  corroding  care. 
*  Tco  late  wu  fan  his  ftro:. ^er  rays  11.  ail  dart, 
'^bsa  flower-wornib  fcdi  upon  the  Rofe'a  tacait/^ 
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Wc  are  not  amon^  thofe  who^oulJ  infmuate,  (hat  Mr.  Pratt's* 
politics,  contained  in  Letters  XV,  XVI,  XVII  arc  introduced,  with 
the  view  of  fwclling  the  volume.  Venerating  with  him,  *'  our  good 
old  Caftle  on  the  Englifli  Rock,"  we  give  the  Gleaner  credit  for 
"  glorying  in  the  name  of  Briton."  We  confidered  with  plcafure 
amidft  the  Ruins  of  Caftle- Acre— (Lett.  XVlIl.)  The  Legends  of 
Thetford  are  amufing  (Lett.  XIX.  XX.)  Letter  XXI.  Juft  Obfer- 
vations  on  Epglifh  Eleftions.  Letter  XXIf.  Haymakng,  Harveft- 
ing,  &c.  &c.  happily  delineated.  Letters  XXIII,  XXlV.  Excel* 
lent  Remarks  on  the  preftnt  Scarcit}*.  The  conduflt  of  the  Avarus^ 
Jgricota  dcferves  all  Mr.  Pratt's  cenfure.  His  abominable  greedinelTs  , 
and  rapacity' ought,  furely,  to  be  checked  by  the  Legiflature.  The 
expediency  of  a  corn-rent,  (not  a  maxin^iim)  might,  perhaps,  be  worth 
confideration.  Letter  XXV.  Legends  of  Bury-St.-Edmunds. 
Letter  XXVI.  Defence  of  our  Attachment  to  favourite  Animals. 
Letter XX VII.  Newmarket 5  Wrfe-raping 5  Cock-fighting}  Bull- 
baiting.  Here  Tst,  fome  lively  defcriptlons  in  our  Adthor's  beft  man- 
ner. Letters  XXyill — XXX.  Defcriptipns  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  Letter  XXXI.  A  very  good  one;  correft,  elegant,  in  all 
that  relates  to  Lord  Duncan.  Letter  Xl^^II-  Sketches  of  the  Hif- 
iory  of  the  County  of  Huntingdon.  Letters  XXXIII,  JCXXIV, 
XXXV.  Homefelt  Feelings,  sacred  Gleanings.  The  Village  of 
Woodhurft.  Here  the  volume  concludes  in  a  ftyle  and  manner  cha- 
rafleriftic  of  the  poet  of  **  Sympathy.**  As  a  fpecimeh  of  this 
performance,  we  {ball  extract  a  paiTage  or  two  from  the  thirty-third 
Letter. 

'<  A  thoufand  emotion^,  iDy  friend^  attach  me  to  St.  Ives  (ip  Hunting, 
donihirc.)  It  is  my  binh- place:  and,  returning  to  liay  native  hearth — 
for  I  write  in  the  houfe  whcr^  I  was  born—:!  feel  at  this  moment,  every  line* 
every  fyllabk  of  ilwt  cxquifite  pifturc  of  a  poet's  fcnfibility,  which,  as  it 
has  been  fomewhere  exprefTcrd,  is  a  combination  of  the  moll  pleafing  ideas 
|hat  calls  the  memory  back  through  the  fubtle  maze  of  pafTing  events^  to  the 
place  from  whence  we  derive  our  cxiftence,  and  there  fixes  it  with  a  partial, 
and  melting  tcndernefs  on  fcenes  of  jiivcnile  plcafure." — *' With  what  fince- 
irity  did  I  renew  my  intimacy  with  feveial  old  ftubbcd  trees,  leading  from 
the  houfe  to  the  fchoof*  Thefe^  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeing  twice  a 
day,  and  under  evciy  imprcfiion  which  the  varieties  of  youth  can  take.  Were 
a  timber. merchant,  or  even  a  common  carpenter ;  or,  indeed,  moft  men  of 
^ufincfsy  to  look  at  them,  while  I  thus  defcribe,  they  would  think  I  in- 
tended every  word  ironically  !"— "  And  then  the  garden  oppofite  my  natal 
fnanfion — ^  old  and  unaltered  part  of  a  farmhoufe — the  very  railing  before 
the  door,  and  the  dilapidated  wall  of  brick,  which  remains  the  fence  of  the 
farm^^rden ;  the  wall  of  mud|  likewife,  gapped  and  tottered  as  it  now  is ; 
with  Its  ftubble  roof,  and  the  well  remembered  barn  adjoining  with  irs  roof 
of  thatch,  the  very  mofs  of  which  came  into  my  rccolleftion  !'• — "  Thefc  are 
all  objedls  of  ancient  amity ;  and  the  very  fight  of  them  revives  a  variety  of 
circumflances  intcrefting  to  thought ;  and  excites  the  '  Lo^al  Attachment^* 
|bfwcetly  painted  in  the  poem  under  that  title."^ 
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'*  Has  been  the  pleafurc  that  oar  grief  repay*  ; 

When  drinking  every  gall  from  kindred  earth 
As  redolent  of  youth's  re  trdhing  days 
Fancy  the  wonders  of  her  heart  difplays ; 
And  o'er  each  object  we  in  abfence  mourn'd. 

Shedding  the  richnefs  of  her  fairy  rays, 
Bids  e'en  the  little  hedgerow  that  we  fcorn'd. 
Rife  in  a  mellow  light  by  fomenew  charm  adom'd," 

**  Had  the  bard  fecn  my  very  thoughts,  and  in  hii  own  beautiful  langaage 
fihos  honoured  them  in  exprelTion,  he  could  not  more  exactly  have  painted  my 
lituation  and  fenfatioBs*  And  it  is  fweet  to  me  to  know,  that  we  moil  both 
ii»ve  felt  Jand  thought  alike  under  fimilar  cirnimftance*.  It  juftifies  one's  felf. 
love,  which  is  often  a  very  virtuous  affcdion,  to  trace  a  refemblance  of  one'i 
own  mind  and  f  wcy  in  that  of  another,  who  has  given  proof  of  a  tender  diC 
poiition  ;  it  may  truly  be  called  meeting  with  a  congenial  fpirit." — '«  That 
thefe  feelings  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  thofe  in  whom  the  bulinefs  or  the 
^eafure  of  the  world  has  not  extinguifhed  fenfibility^  is  the  remark  of  a  moft 
elegant  mind.  There  is  a  fiilent  chronicle  of  paft  hours  in  the  inanimate 
things  amidll  which  they  have  been  fpent,  that  gives  us  back  the  affe^ions^ 
the  fcgrets,  fhe  fentiments  of  our  former  days ;  that  gives  back  their  joys 
without  tumult,  their  griefs  without  poignancy  ;  and  produces,  equally  from 
both,  a  pentivre  pleafurt  which  men  who  have  retired  from  the  world j  or 
whom  particular  circumftances  havefomewhat  eftranged  from  it,  will  be  peca* 
liarly  fond  of  indulging," — "  There  is  a  certain  atuchment  to  place  and 
things,  by  which  the  town,  the  houfe,  the  room  in  which  we  live,  have  a 
powerful  influence  over  us.  He  muft  be  a  ycry  dull,  or  a  very  dilTipated 
man,  who,  after  a  month's  abfence  can  open  lin  own  door  without  emotion^ 
<ven  though  he  has  no  relation  or  friend  to  welcome  him  within/' — *•  It  has 
fcccn  obfervcd,  that  this  attachment  to  inanimate  objefts,  difcovcring  itfelf  ia 
a  fprt  of  filent  converfe  with  an  old  accuftomcd  chair,  for  inftance,  or  bed,  or 
any  other  piece  of  furniture  to  which  we  have  been  long  ufed,  is  charader^ 
ifticaliy  Britifh.  But  the  "  Sirmio"  of  Catullus  feems  to  prove,  that  the  o](l 
JRomans  had  hearts  to  feel  the  fame  domeflic  fympathics.*'  __ 

''  Catullus  faw,  once  more,  the  lucid  tide. 

Around  the  green  banks  of  his  Sirmio  roll, 
And  hail'd  his  tranquil  home  now  dim-defcried  ; 

Happy  at  length,  his  labours  laid  afide. 
Amid  his  oHv'd  ifland«to  rtpufe  1 

*  Here,  on  my  old  couch,'  (the  mailer  cried) 
^hall  I  difmifs  a  train  of  wakeful  woes  ; 

Here,  in  delicious  fkep,  my  heavy  eyelids  clofe.'* 

We  cannot,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Pratt,  conclude  this  article  without 
congratulating  him,  as  we  mod  fmcerely  do,  on  his  fuccefs  in  cor* 
renting  various  errors,  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  attached  to  hit 
literary  chara^r.  We  are  happy  to  find,  that  we  were,  in  fome  de- 
gree, miftaken.  We  here  perceive  no  unbecoming  badinage;  no 
imjprojper  levity.    We  have  no  fwaks  or  grimaces,  exhibited  to  cn-r 
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liven  dullnefs  ^  no  fentimervtai  jargon  ^  no  unnatural  defcription. 
]Both  the  fentiment  and  the  language  are  eafy  and  graceful.  Un  the 
wh^'le,  we  recommend  the  worjc  be  ore  u^,  as  one  of  rhe  moft  ufe^ul 
pf  Mr.  Pratt's  produflions ;  and  not  the  leaft  entertaining.  It  i$ 
true,  there  arc  fome  exuberances  j  bift  it  is  very  difficult  tp  check,  at 
aii  times,  a  too  luxuriant  faficy. 


Jn  Enquiry  into  the  Necejfity^  Juftictj  and  Policy  of  a  Commutation 
of  Tithes,     By  Morgan  Cove,  L.  L.  fe.   Prebendary  of  Hereford, 
and   ReSor  of    Eaton-pifliop,   fferefordfliire,      8yo.     Pp.  122. 
•  Rlvingtons.     1800. 

OUR  readers  are  not  now  to  be  told,  that  the  fubjeft  of  this  in- 
quiry has  long  engaged  our  moft  earreft  and  profound  atten- 
tion ;  nor  are  they  yet  to  learn,  that  our  efforts  have  been  ftnenuoufly 
direfled  to  ftem  the  tide  of  popular  clamour,  popular  error,  and  po- 
pular inyeftive,  on  a  topic  on  which  ignorance  and  malevolence  fecm 
to  have  joined  hand  in' hand,  in  order  to  impofe  on  the  thoughtlefs, 
and  to  ftindulatc  the  difaffeded.  We  premife  thus  much,  merely  to 
fhew,  that  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  on  the  traft  before  lis 
is  not  the  rafh  and  hafty  decifion  of  prejudice,  but  the  cool  refult  of 
deliberate  invcftigation,  the  well-weighed  fentence  of  impartial  judg- 
ment. We  have  one  word  more  to  (ay  on  a  topic  which  we  confidcr 
as  one  of  infinite  importance.  Unfajbionable  as  our  n6tions  may  be 
deemed,  fnconipatible  as  they  may  appear  with  the  moft  approved 
pnaxims  of  modern  liberality^  we  (hall  ever  be  ready  to  defend  tithes 
pn  the  ground  of  their  divine  right,  as  we  are  to  detend  government 
on  the  ground  of  its  divine  origin  ;  though  botl^  of  them  may  be 
fucce{*sfully  defend<-*d  on  grounds  much  more  congenial  with  the  ipirit 
of  the  age.  Notwithftanding  the  arch  fneer  of  the  philofophift,  the 
fardonic  grin  pf  the  diflentcr,  and  the  contemptuous  ribaldry  of  the 
iTiaii  of  rcafon,  we  fear  not  to  declare,  that  the  divine  right  or  divine 
prigin  of  any  inftitution  i$  with  us  an  additional  motive  to  afford  it 
protedlion  and  fupport ;  and  that  fuch  an  inftitution  has  ftronger 
hold  on  our  feelings,  ftronger  claims  on  our  duty,  than  any  which  is 
founded  on  rights,  or  which  can  be  traced  to  an  origin,  merely  human. 
We  ihall,  no  doubt,  be  cenfured  for  this  gratuitous  declaration  f'but. 
b^ore  we  afe  condemned,  we  ft) all  beg  to  be  undcrftood ;  nor  will 
fuch  requeft  be  deemed  either  unneceifary  or  unreafonable  by  thofe 
who  have  clofely  watched  the  current  of  human  affairs,  during  the 
laft  few  years,  and  who,  of  courfc,  have  fecn,  in  fonie  important 
points  of  religion  and  politics,  decifion  precede  conviSion,  and  con** 
demnation  under,  andin^. 

Mr.  Cove  has  evidently  ftudied  his  fubjed  with  the  attention  which 
its  confequence  impcrioufly  claimed  from  him.  The  fcope  of  his 
argument  may  be  clearly  comprehended  from  the  followij;ig  ihort 
paflagc:—  '  '    . 
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**  On  no  fubjcQ^,  perhaps,  have  more  erroneous  notions  been  more  in* 
ciuftrioufly  circulated,  or  more  haftily  believed,  than  on  the  cflfed  of  Tithe* 
on  Agriculture  ;  nar  has  any  fubjedt:,  poffibly,  been  more  wilfully  mii'repie- 
fentcd,  or  more  generally  milunderftood^  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the 
operation  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture,  is  abfolutcly  rcquifite;  and  it  is  prc- 
furoed,  that  in  the  prolccution  of  it,  lufficient  evidence  will  arife  to  (hew, 
that  neither  the  rights  of  r.:.,  tithe-holders,  nor  their  general  condu^  in  the 
cxercife  of  thofc  r.,  is,  .  u-.  or  have  been,  unfriendly  to  agricultural  pur- 
fuits ;  that  no  imnv  r.xic  ircrefl  of  the  land-occupier,  nor  future  pruden- 
tial intcreft  of  the  l^iid-proprictor,  can  fanftion  an  alteration  in  the  prefent 
property  and  form  of  tithe* ;  and  that  an  abolition  or  commutation  of  ihcai 
is  not  defcnfible  on  the  principles  of  neceflity,  jufticc,  or  policy.'* 

The  proofs  vi^hich  he  adduces  in  fupport  of  this  fundamental  pafi- 
tion  are  fuch  as  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  can  neither  be  deftroyed  nor 
invalidated ;  they  are  full,  cogent,  and  conclufive.  Speaking  of  ^ 
plan  for  the  fale  of  the  tithes,  and  for  confeqnently  rendering  the 
clergy  penfioncr*  of  the  ftate,  a  plan  fo  ftrongly.  and  fo  juftly  depre- 
cated by  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  admirable  refleftrons  on  the 
Fxench^revolution,  a  plan  which,  we  are  bold  to  fay,  e^cn  the  boafted 
omnipotence  of  parliament  is  as  incompetent  to  enforce,  as  it  is  to 
convert  all  the  landed  cftatcs  of  the  country  into  a  funded  property, 
the  author  cxtrads  the  following  pointed  remarks  from  a  conlem- 
porary  writer. 

"  To  convert  the  flipend  of  the  clergy  to  a  money-payment,  and  vcft 
their  property  in  the  funds,  is  the  wickcdeft  idea  a  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled mind  ever  {eriouily  conceiv<:d.  The  author  of  the  projed  is  every 
day  finking  into  contempt ;  and  it  is  unneceflary  to  warn  my  country 
g^ainfl  the  dangers  of  a  fingle  individual,  more  diftinguifhed  by  low  cun- 
ning than  profound  knowledge — by  pliability  to  the  bent  of  intcreft  than 
folidity  of  judgment — more  by  pertnefs  of  plaufibility  than  found  reaibning 
and  cxtcnfive  information.**' 

Of  the  facrcdnefs  of  this  fpecies  of  property,  on  which  we  have  fa 
often  and  fo  ftrongly  infiftcd,  it  is  moft  truly  obferyed—  * 

•*  The  clergy,  and  the  lay-impropriators  derivatively  from  them,  hol4 
tjieir  tithes  by  a  more  ancient  and  indcfenfiblc  title,  than  attaches,  perhaps, 
f^o  any  other  landed  property  in  the  kingdom  ; — a  title  invariably  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  and  conftitution,  fanftioncd  at  the  important  aera  of  our 
icivW  liberty  by  Magna  Charta,  which  declares  '  the  Qhurch  of  England  to  be 
i^fee.  and  that  (he  ftiall  have  all  her  rights  and  liberties  inviolable,'  and  moft 
cxprefsly  confirmed  at  the  eftablHhmcnt  of  our  ccclefiaftical  liberty  by  the 
&£l  of  the  27th  of  Henry  VIIL  which  declares  f  tithes  to  be  due  unto  Ged 
and  Holy  Church." 

The  gradual  decreafe  of  our  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  confc- 
iquent  gradual  augmentation  of  our  import  of  it,  our  author  imputes 
to ^ four  grand  caufes;  the  increafe  of  population;  the  ufe  of  an 
enormous  multitude  of  horfes  ;  the  extended  confumption  of  malt 
liquor  ;  and  the  cuftom  adopted  of  late  years  by  the  lower  clafles  of 
"'"  iiii  -  ..I.       ,.,-         II  ^^ 

*  "  Thoughts  on  Noorrelldencc^  Tithes,  Inclofures,"  ^c.  r.  39. 
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people,  of  eating  wheaten  bread  only.  To  which  he  adds  feveral 
fubordinate  caufes,  all  of  which  contribute,  in  a  greater  or  iefs  degree, 
to  promote  the  fame  end.  But  he  has  alfo  proved,  that  if  the  tillage 
of  corn  had  not  increafed  with  our  population,  our  imports  muft  have 
been  juft  double  what  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Cove  agrees  with  us,  in  our  opinion  of  the  recent  labours  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  he  quotes  fome  of  our  obfervations  on 
them,  and  adds  fome  juft  remarks  of  his  own ;  fome  of  which  we 
ihall  felea. 

*'  In  the  formation  of  the  firft  (ketches  of  the  County  Agricultural  Reports, 
drawn  up  for  the  ufc  of,  and  difpcrfcd  by  the  Board  of,  Agriculture,  the  feveral 
fi&rveyors  were  left  at  liberty  to  note  down  fuch  information  and  remarks  on 
all  relevant  fubjeAs,  as  were  dilated  by  their  knowledge,  judgment^  and  ob- 
fervatlon  ;  but  in  the  improved  Reports  of  each  County,  already  or  hereafter 
to  be  rtpubliihed,  they  are  confined  to  an  exprefs  form  of  compilation,  and  are 
obliged  to  give  opinions  upon  fubjedls  which'  they  might  wi(h  to  agq|4,  or 
i^n  which  they  might  not  think  themfelves  competent  to  decide. 

*^  In  confequence  of  this  regulation,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  writers  of 
thofe  firil  fketches  of  the  EngliHi  and  Welih  counties,  are  compelled  to*  appro- 
jwiate  a  chapter  to  the  confideration  of  tithes,  if  not  abfolutely  to  point  them 
out  as  an  obftacle  to  agricultural  improvements ;  though  thefe  writers  had 
originally  either  declined  mentioning  them,  or  flightly  noticed  them»  and  in 
f<>me  inflances  fpoken  in  favourable  terms  of  tiche«.holders  in  general.  And 
at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  reports  are  thus  re-modeiled  and  re.publi(hed  under 
the  plan  and  fan^ion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  pretended  that  the 
Board  of  Agricultare  ^  does  not  coniider  irfelf  as  refponfible  for  any  fad^  or 
obfervation  therein  contained  :'  fo  that  thefe  improved  reports  (leaving  the 
reconcilemeot  of  the  paradox  to  the  honourable  Board  itfelf,)  are  re>publi(hed 
nvziA  and  ^without  its  approbation  and  authority. 

'-  «  Thus,  in  the  firft  (ketches  of  the  Middle/ex^  Somtrfety  Norfolk^  and  NoU 
tvigham  Reports,  thefurveyors  had  been  wholly  filenc  on  the  fubjed  of  tithes* 
But  in  the  improved  Report  for  Middle/ex^*  the  fubje^t  is  taken  up  (by  a 
new  farveyor,  the  old  one,  perhaps,  not  having  been  fo  pliant  and  accomnK)- 
dating,)  with  fuch  unfcemly  warmth,  invidious  invedive>  and  raking  up  of 
.  old  ftories,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  candid  and  difpafliiSnate  men,  muft  wholly 
difqaalify  him  from  judging  of  the  a^ual  operation  of  tithes  in  kind  upon ' 

•  •  **  This  work  has  been  quoted  with  approbation.  But,  according  to 
ftatements  (apparently  very  accurate,)  in  Beeke's  Obfervations,  it  is  moft  no- 
torioufly  incorredl  in  fome  of  the  moft  Important  parts  of  our  internal  economy. 
And,  if  its  credit  be  thus  impeachable  in  points  of  the  firft  confequence,  furely 
it  is  not  judging  unfairly  o£  the  whole  work,  at  Icaft  to  doubt  its  credibility 
in  other  rcfpccts ;  and  to  qucftion  the  moral  and  juftifiable  tendency  of  fome 
particular  pallages  in  it.  In  a  copious  review  of  the  chapter  on  tithes,  the 
author  is  charged  with  petulance,  folly,  ignorance,  mifreprefentation,  abufe, 
and  malice ;  and  the  ciifes  of  opprcjjion  (as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them,)  cited  by 
him  in  relation  to  tithes  and  the  collodion  of  them,  are  ftiewn  to  d»  honour  to 
the  clergy,  and  to  rcfleft  difgrace  on  their  abufer" — Anti-Jaabin  Rtvleiv, 
vol«  vi«  f  •  89* 
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our  agricalturc,  whatever  may  be  his  imaginary  merit  in  other  branches  rf 
political  economy.  On  the:  contrary,  in  the  improved  Report  for  Somer/eff 
the  original  Surveyor,  though  he  begs  leave  to  wave  the  difcuffion  ot  the  dif- 
ficult, though  imptjrcant,  fubjcot  oi  tithes,  fays,  that,  '  in  refpc^t  to  their 
inflaenceon  the  agriculture  ot  this  diftridl,  (the  north-ciall  jjart  ot"  the  county,) 
I  fee  but  little  to  co-nplain  of:  both  the  clergy  and  lay -impropriators  have 
been  fo  moderate  in  their  demands,  and,  in  general,- have  agreed  to  fo  reafon- 
able  a  compofirion,  that  the  progrefs  of  improvement  has  received  but  lit'.lc 
chock  on  rhis  account.'  So,  again,  in  the  improved  Report  for  Norfolk^  a 
county  mod  highly  and  expenfivelr  cultivated^  and,  in  proportion  to*  its  fize,* 
produdUve  perhaps  of  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  than  any  other  coiinty  ip  the 
kingdom,— the  original  furvcyor  exprefTes  hi mfclf  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
clergy  and  lay. impropriators,  and  ftates  very  obvious  reafona  fbrafcribing  the' 
cautes  of  moft  rithe  difputes  to  the  land  occupiers,  and  that  it  is  folly  and  iiu 
jufttce  to  make  farmers  beUe\'^e  they  fhould  have  their  land  cheaper,  if  thejr 
oould  get  rid  of  tithes ;  and  that,  though  tithes  may  be  a  difcjurageincot  to 
new  improvements,  he  doubted  whether,  in  order  ^  to  a  total  extinction  of 
tithes,  it  would  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  fettle  fuch  a  proper  equivalent  at 
Ihould  keep  pace  with  the  times.'  And,  again,  in  a  fimilar  ftrain  of  credit 
to  the  clergy  and  lay.impropriators,  in  th^  improved  Report,  for  Ifottlmgbami 
the  original  furveyor,  perhaps,  too  independent  in  principle  and  fituation  to 
dtfguife  or  be  over-awed  in  his  fentiments,  fays,  in  two  different  places,-^ 
*  Tithes  arc  in  many  places  taken  in  kind,  but  .are  more  frequently  com- 
pounded for,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  could  be  valued  by  any  furvcyor.* 
And,  afterwards,  in  Hating  adlual  fadls,  and  the  almoft  certain  confequencef 
cifany  compenfation  for  tithes,  he  adds,  <  Some  perfons  have  confidered  tithetf 
as  a  great  obftacle  to  improvement,  and  a  law  to  compel  a  general  co  npenfa. 
tion  tor  them,  as  a  money  or  corn  rent,  as  a  remedy.  I  mud,  however,  b^ 
to  offer  my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  effii  acy  of  it.  The  right  of 
tithes  in  the  clergy  or  lay-impropriators  is  as  much  fixed  and  guarded  by  law 
as  any  other  property  ;  and,  confequently,  no  alteration  (houid  be  attempted 
againfl  their  inclination,  but  for  very  cogent  reafons  indeed.  It  muft  be  al^ 
lowed,  that  the  taking  tithe  in  'kind  tends  to  impoverifh  the  lands  of  thofe 
who  pay  it,  by  depriving  them  of  fo  much  ft  raw  for  manure,  whilft  it  enriches 
thofe  of  the  Redtor,  or  1  impropriator,  or  iheir  LelTee.  It  may,  likewife^  fome- 
times  difcourage  the  growing  of  fome  particular  valuable  crop^,  though  in 
that  cafe  the  Redor  will  generally  find  it  his  intereft  to  come  to  a  compofi^  * 
tion.  The  Legiflature  has,  indeed,  interfered  ;  and,  for  the  encouragement 
of  valuable  crops,  fixed  a  certain  fum  in  lieu  of  tithes,  as  in  the  cafe  of  madder. 
But  what  weighs  moft  with  me,  is,  that  in  this,  and,  I  believe,  in  mod 
other  counties,  more  tithes  are  paid  by  compofition  than  in  kind.  The  com- 
poiitions,  from  the  defirc  of  Clergymen  to  live  well  with  their  pariihioncrs^ 
and  partly  perhaps  from  habit,  are  much  lower  than  the  real  value  of  tbe 
tithe.  If  therefore  a  general  compenfation  is  to  b6  fixed  by  law,  which 
muft  ncceffarily  be  by  underftanding  perfons  upon  oath,  I  apprehend  much  xhe 
greater  part  of  the  occupieis  would,  inftead  of  being  reJicved,  find  thcmfelvci 
charged  with  a  much  heavier  expence  than  before;  and,  confequcntly^  in- 
ftead  of  a  general  fatisfattion,  a  general  complaint  would  cnfue." 

We  (hall  here  add  one  faS  which  has  recently  occurred  to  prove 
how  very  opprejpvt  to  the  farmers/  how  very  injurious  to  agricul- 
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nnrc,  the  exaAion  of  tithes  by  our  Clergy  has  been.  The  incunr- 
bent  of  a  parifli,  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  knowing  his  tithes  to  be 
fated  conuderably  under  their  valne,  aflemblcd  the  principal  farmers^ 
and  defired  them  to  propofe  fuch  an  augmentation  as  to  them  fhouki 
appe^  reafonable  and  fair.  They  did  fo ;  their  propofition  wa» 
accepted ;  and  the  confcquent  increafe  in  the  revenue  of  the  incum- 
bent was  about  300I.  The  farmers  who  made  this  arrangement  ' 
anfwered  for  the  reft  ;  but  when  it  was  communicated  to  one  man^ 
who  had  paPd  three  pounds  and  was  now  called  jupon  to  pay  five,  he 
refufed  to  comply.  So  well  convinced,  however,  were  the  others 
that  they  had  made  a  profitable  bargain  for  themfelvcs,  that  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  ftipulated  addition  for  their  brother.  This  went  on 
for  a  fliort  titne,  when  the  malcontent,  imagining  they  must  havd 
fome  potent  reafon  for  this  unexpefted  liberality,  infifted  on  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  it,  and  the  other  farmers  aSually  confented  to  pay  the 
wholeof  his  tithe  for  him.  In  proportion  to  their  conceflions,  as. 
might  eafily  have  been  foiefeen,  his  demands  rofe  ;  and  he  hatl  the 
cffro'ntery  to  infift  on  ^  £ompenJation  for  his  compliance  with  their 
requefts  not  to  make  his  refufal  to  pay  the  addition  a  fubjed  of 
litigation.  Even  in  this  unprecedented  claim  they  acquiefced,  and 
allowed  him  five  pounds  a  year  \ — but  the  whole  btifinefs  was  at 
length  difclofed  to  ihe  incumbent  who  immediately  took  the  man's' 
tithe  in  kind,  when  it  produced  no  lefs  than  feventy  pounds  ! — ^This 
anecdote,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  requires  no 
comment  from  us. 

It  is  with  the  iitmoft  aftonifhmcnt  we  peruftd  the  following^ 
y^/^mV  remark,  taken  from  a  periodical  publication  conduftcdf  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  *'  Satan  hi mfelf  could  not  have 
devifed  a  greater  fource  of  mifchief  in  the  Chriftian  world,  than 
the  payment  of  tithes.'*  If  this  agriculfural  correfpondent  had  ever 
read  the  Icriptures,  he  would  have  known  that  his  affertion  was  a9 
blafphemous  as  it  was  falle. — But,  really,  if  the  Board  of.Agricwittnre 
continue  to  tolerate  the  improper  condtnSi  of  its  agents,  in  their  in^ 
terfcrence  in  matters  as  foreign  from  the  objedl  of  the  inftitution  it- 
felf,  as  it  is  above  their  knowledge  and  abilities,  it  will  be  high  time 
fof  the  well  difpofed  part  of  the  commonity  to  petition  Parliament, 
that  three  thoufand  pounds  of  the  public  money  may  no  longer  be 
annually  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  a  novel  eftablifhment  which  be- 
trays a  difpofition  to  fubvert  the  mi^  ancient  and  the  moft  facred 
efiablifliment  of  the  realm. 

The  author  recommends  that  an  aS  fhould  be  pafTed,  empow- 
ering the  Clergy  to  erant  a  leafe  of  their  tithes,  for  the  fame  term  for 
'ivhich  the  holders  of  eftates  for  life  may  now  grant  leafes,  (twenty-one 
years)  with  the  confent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  :'  we  do  not  iaa-r 
mediately  perceive  any  objeftlon  to  this  propofition  ;  though  howr 
fuch  a  meafure  would  produce  any  favourable  efFcS  when  we 
novtr  fee  th^  proprietors  of  freehold  eftates,  whg  have  the  power,  al- 
mofi  invariably,  refiife  to  graat  leafes  to  their  teiUats  it  is  not  eafy  to 
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conceive ;— and,  indeed,  if  the  abominable  avarice  and  extortion  whicfl 
farmers  have  difplayed  of  late  fhoiild  continue  toexift,  we  perceive 
Tio  other  remedy  for  a  dirpofitioni  the  fierpetuation  of  which  muft 
inevitably  ruin  the  country,  but  the  retention  of  the  ability,  by  the 
proprietor,  to  difpoflefs  thfem  at  his  pleafurc  ; — unlefs  indeed,  the 
legiflature  were  to  interfere,  which  it  doeS'tiot  feem  iiiClincA  to 
do,  and   impofe  a  maximuh  upon  corn. 

The  following  cdmparifon  of  the  landed  proAicfc  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  amount  of  the  tithes,  is  well  worthy  the  fefiou^  attehtion 
of  all  who  either  wHte  or  fpeak  on  the  fubjedt. 

*'  The  landed  rental  and  produdof  England  ihall  be  her^  dated  on  the 
editor's  authority  in  tht  Annals  of  Agncjihurel  yo\,  xx,vni,  p.  430,  at 
26,000,0001.  per  annum  of  rent,  and  100,006,0001.  per  annum  product*. 
The  tenth  part  of  this  produce  would  have  been  the  property  of  the 
prefent  titHe-holders,  had  the  right  to  tithes  now  exified  to  the  lamer  ex- 
tent as  at  tlie  original  iettlement  of  tbenl.  But,  according  to  a  calculation 
in  An  EJfay  vn  the  Revenues  of  the  Cbtircb  qf  England,  perhaps  aboiit  ^one- 
fifthf  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  thb  kinjfdom,  through  various 
caufes,  may  be  difcharged  from  the  pa J'ment  of  tithe* ;  2<nd  thercfbrfc  the 
titheable  dgricultural  produce  muft  be  ibled  at  only  80|000,0001.  per  an- 
num, and  the  real  value  of  tithes,  if  adually  paid,  at  6.000,t)dOI:  per  aimum. 

'^  The  whole  number  of  impropriations  in  the  kingdom^  v^hether  lay  or 
eccleliaftical.  Is  about  3,840  j«— of  reftories,  vicarages,  &c.  formerly  and  at 
prefent  in  charge  Ihthe^ King's  books,  about  8,650  j — and  of  rp6bories, 
vicarages,  donatives,  and  independent  curacies,  and  chapelries,  never  In 
charge,  about  1,5(56^.  To  give  the  utmoft  latitude  to  the  change  of  tithes 
which  can  be  reafoiiably  allowed, — the  prefent  average  value  of  each  im- 
propriation (hall  be  takert  at  itOOl.  per  annum  j  which  is  a  very  high  valu- 
ation, when  it  be  recollected,  tliat  a  great  number  of  the  impropriations* 
have  been  partly  or  wholly  reftored  to  their  refpedivc  vicarages  :  the  pre- 
fent aggregate  value  of  the  ileAorics,  vicarages,  &c.  formerly  and  at  pre- 
fient  in  charge,  ihall  be  taken  at  (ixteen  times  their  aggragate  value  in  the 
King's  books  5  which  is  one^lixteenth  above  the  prefent  average  value  of 
all  rectories,  vicarages,  &c.  in  the  kingdom,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  paflage  :  and  the  ^  refent  aggregate  value  of  the  redtories,  vicara^; 
donatives,  and  independent  curacies  and  chapelrle^  never  in  charge,  mall 
be  taken  as  each  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of  50l.  per  annum  from  tithes; 
though  above  two-thirds  of  them,  poflibly,  do  not  derive  any  part  of  their 
income  from  tithes-*- 

*  In  the  ^1iddle^ex  Agricultural  Report,  p.  435,  the  agricultural  pro^ 
dud  of  South  Britain  is  dated  at   130,000:0001.  per  annum. 

f  In  Becke*sObfervations,  the  tithe-free  lands  areftatedat  ^fevcnib  only. 

X  In  Liber  Regjs  by  Bacon,  matiy  hundred  chapels  are  enumerated  in  the 
jiorthern  and  forlic  other  diocefes,  as  Chapels  to  or  m  parifhes.  But,  as  thefe 
touft  have  been  originally  Chapels  ofBafe  to  other  churches,  (though  many 
of  them  may  be  now  diftin6t  parifhes  of  themfelves,)  or  have  been  built 
on  fpeculation  in  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  pofliblc  that 
they  can  have  much,  if  any,  conncdtion  with  liihcs. 
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3,810  Impropriations  at  2001.  each  per  annum  -----  £".  768,00a 
6,0\3O  Rectories,  vicarages,  &c.  at  fixteen  times  their  value  in^ 

the  -  ings  books,  1,740,7521.  but  deducting  501.  from  each  >1,308,302 
on  the  average  for  glebe  and  augmentation  lands,  fees,  &c.     J 
1550  Pvedories,  vicarages,  ^c.  never  in  charge,  at  50l.  each      -      77500 

Total  receipt  from  tithes     -    -    £-  2,153^80» 

«'  Thus  do  the  tithe-holders  receive  for  their  tithes  little  more  than  a  fourth- 
part  of  the  real  value  of  them  :— a  moU  ronvincipg  proof  of  the  fallVhood 
and  malignity  of  thofe  who  alfert,  and  of  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  believe, 
the  opprciiive  influence  and  injurious  confcquences  ot  tithes  upon  agricuN 
tural  purfuits." 

The  leaft  objeflionable  mode  of  commuting  tithes  ever  yet  fug- 
gefted,  by  giving  the  Clergv  land  in  lieu  of  them,  is  here  fhewn  to 
be  highly  objedlionable  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  prefent 
our  readers  with  the  arguments  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  pov/- 
crful  as  they  certainly  are. — We  fliall  extra6l  two  more  palTages, 
one  of  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
other^  confifting  of  a  firing  of  interrogatories,  we  call  upon  the  in- 
novating ftatcfmen  of  the  day  to  anfwer.  • 

"  Though  it  has  been  alTerted,  that  the  land  occupiers  of  this  kingdom 
are  the  moft  valuable  clafi  in  fociety,  and  though,  with  their  families  and 
dependents,  they  ihould  amount  to  one-half  of  the  national  population,  and 
even  the  fource  of  one-half  of  the  national  wealth  5  yet  there  does  not 
appear  much  reafon  or  ecjuity  in  relieving  them  attheexpcnce  of  the  other 
half  of  our  wealth  and  population.  In  fa«5t,  the  occupiers  of  rented  lands, 
or  nearly  the  whole  body  of  farmers,  do  not  contribute  towards  the  fupport 
of  the  national  religious  eftablilhment,  by  the  pnynient  of  their  tithes,  ai 
that  deduction  is  indiredly  allowed  them  in  their  rents  -,  nor,  in  fad,  do 
land  proprietc^rs,  of  whom  a  few  may  be  land  occupiers  alfo,  more  diredtly 
contribute;  either  .by  the  payment  of  their  own  tithes,  or  by  the  allow- 
ances for  them  in  the  rents  of  their  tenants.  Nine-tenths  only  of  their 
eitates,  or  of  the  produce  of  them,  do  adually  belong  to  the  land  proprie- 
tors, though  they  may  ollcnfibly  appear  poireilors  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
tenth-part  they  are  fiduciary  proprietors  only  5  and  as  that  tenth-part  can- 
not be  charged  beyond  the  adual  value  of  its  produce,  fo  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  it  on  the  average  commuted  at  fcarcely  more  than  a  fourth-part 
of  its  apparent  real  value. 

"  But,  fhould  tithes  be  freely  and  wholly  abolifhed  without  any  com- 
mutation whatever,  the  fupport  of  the  national  rf*!:giuus  eftabliiliment 
muft  bt'come  a  general  concern.  Land  occupiers  would  then  foon  find, 
that  though  indeed  they  were  releafed  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  they 
would  have  incurred  much  larger  expences,  in  the  increafe  of  their  rents 
beyond  all  proportion  to  their  accuftomed  outgoings  for  tithes,  and  in  their 
diredt  perfonal  contribution  alfo  to  the  fupi>ort  of  the  national  religion. 
And  then  would  the  larger  part  of  our  population  likewifc^  whether  friends 
br  enemies  to  the  eltrfbliihment,  find  themfelves  called  upon  by  an  actual 
payment,  or  more  diredly  under  the  difguife  of  fome  Ipecies  of  general 
taxation,  (chiefly  affe6ting  the  neceflaries  of  life,  perhaps,  as  thofe  alone 
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are  articles  of  univerfal^and  permanent  confumption,)  to  contriBute  eqnaTTf 
lo  the  maintenance  of  a  religious  edabliOiment,  which  they  did  not  regard, 
«r  from  which  they  diirented,  or  to  whofe  fupport  they  had  not  hitherto 
contributed.** 

**  But,  indeed,  if  exifting  circumftances  do  call  for  national  attempts  at 
experimental  improvements,  why  mud  the  property  of  the  church,  above 
all  other  property,  be  feledled,  for  the  trial  of  thefe  experimental  improve- 
ttients  ?  Why  mufb  the  moft  ancient  and  indefeafible  property  in  the  king- 
dom be  facrificed,  rather  than  that  which  is  more  modern,  and,  perhaps, 
fcfs  feeured  ?  Why  is  the  property  of  the  Church  to  be  made  the  fcape- 
goat,  and  bear  with  it  into  the  wildeme^  of  the  etl^abliihment*s  deftruc- 
tion*,  the  fieveral  oMacles  to  (he  improvement  of  lauded  property  and  its 
produds  ?  Would  other  proprietors  of  knded  property  approve  of  bcin^ 
violently  difpoffeffed  of  their  freeholds  }  What  would  be  the  language^ 
behaviour,  ai>d  ej^rtions  of  lay-proprietors  of  lands  at  fuch  an  attempt  r'* 

The  thinks  of  the  Clergy,  the  thanks  of  the  community,  are  due 
to  Mr.  Cove,  for  the  fpirit  and  ability  which  he  has  evinced  in  the 
difcuflion  of  his  fubje^ ; — for  the  perfpicuity  and  ftrength  of  his 
arguments — and  no  member  of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  upon  this  queftion,  will  have 
faithfully  difcharged  his  duty  to  his  King,  his  country^  and  htmfelf> 
if  he  come  to  a  c^cifion  before  he  has  perufed  this  trad. 

■       ■       ■■■■  I       ■■        i       ■-        11  ■  -  ■  ■  »  >        ..      ■  I  ■ I  ..  I.  .  I  ■  ■      ■!  ^ 

Jl  Letter  to  the  Han,  Spencer  Perceval^  Solicitor- General  to  his  Majejly^ 
in  Conjeqnence  of  the  Notice  given  by  him,  in  the  lajl  Sejfion  of  Par* 
liament^  that  he  wouldy  in  the  prejentj  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the 
Purdjhmem  of  the  Crime  of  Adultery.  8vo.  Pp.  36.  Rivingtons, 
Cobbett  and  Morgan.     London.     i8oi. 

OUR  opinion  on  the  fubjcft  of  Adultery,  and  on  the  kgiflative 
meafures  propofcd  for  checking  its  deftrudlive  progrcfs,  in  the 
lalt  Seffion  of  Parliament,  was  firlly  explained  at  the  time  ;  and  moft 
happy  are  we  to  find,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  principles  and  fenti- 
ments  perfefily  congenial  with  our  own*  Having  faid  this,  to  beftow 
on  ihefe  pages  that  commendation  to  which  they  arc  unqueftionably 
entitled,^  would  be  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  imputation  of  egotifm^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  withhold  it  would  be  an  a£tof  injuftice 
to  the  author.  In  this  dilemma,  we  ihall  be  fpaxing  of  our  comments^ 
and  profufe  of  our  extra£ts.  From  his  (irft  propoficion  no  honeft  man 
can  poi&bty  withhold  his  perfect  aflent. 

"  That  the  happineft  of  the  people  is  the  great  end,  and  fhoald  be  the  in- 
variable objeft,  of  government,  are  truths  (is  a  truth)  which  no  one  pretends 
to  eontrovert ;  and  that  their  happinefs  depends  chiefly  upon  their  morals 
n  equally  indtfputable  :  it  follows,  then,  that  the  morals  of  a  country  are 
hs  mofl:  important  concern,  and  that  which  (hould  engage  the  noreoutting 
attention  and  the  conftant  folicitvde  of  Goveroment.** 

The  aathor  tben  proceeds  to  (hew  that  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  fin 
•f  Adultery  ha»  an  ioiiacdiate  tCAdency^ eradicate  all  moral  principle 
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from  the  human  mind.  After  fpecifying  the  d/eadful  penalties  inflI6led 
by  the  Ahnighty,  onthofewho  were  guilty  of  it,  before  and  after  the 
eliabliftiment  of  Chriftiaiiity,  he  adverts  to  the  profligate  pradlife  of 
the  times,  which  extorts  from  him  expreflions  of  furprize  mingled 
with  virtuous  indignation. 

"  Judging  from  the  corrupted  manners  of  the  Chriftian  world,  noonewoald 
fuppofe  that  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  uhich  that  world  profcffcs  to 
believe,  could  contain  fo  f^vere  a  denunciation  againft  the  breach  of  the  nup- 
tial vow.  Nor  would  it  bepoffible  for  fo  depraved  a  ftate  of  manners  to  cxift, 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  profeflbrs  of  Chriilianity  did  not  fufFer  their  paffions 
to  feduce  them,  either  into  a  forgetfulnefs  of  that  denunciation,  or  into  «c 
perfuafion  that  its  penalty  will  not  be  inflidlcd.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too 
evident,  that  many,  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  not  only  adapt  their 
fy ftcms  of  religion  and  morality  to  their  corrupt  propcnfities  and  vicious 
courfes,  but  even  dare  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  facred  oracles  of  truthf 
to  explain  away  the  laws  prefcribed  by  their  Creator,  nay,  to  make  his 
attributes  conform  with  their  low  and  dehaiing  ideas  of  perfc^ion,  and 
to  pronounce,  with  blafphcmous  prefumption,  that  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  his  jullice  to  execute  the  ftatutcs  which  he  has  enaftcd 
and  promulgated, 

**-  The  impiety  of  fuch  condudl  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  infatuation 
with  which  it  is  marked.  If  a  doubt  could  arife  refpefting  'what  'wwrttten 
upon  this  fubjed,  what  egregious  folly  would  it  be  to  incur  even  the  ii(k  of 
future  andlaiHng  mifcry,  for  the  fake  of  a  gratification,  which,  befidcs  being 
momentary,  is  fraught  with  the  utmoft  temporal  infelicity,  both  private  and 
public.  But  no  fuch  doubt  can  exift  after  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  In  whatever  manner  the  Divine  wratk  may  be  hereafter  mani- 
fcfted  againft  thofe  finners,  whom  death  (hall  have  overtaken  in  a  ftate  of  im- 
penitence, the  moft  terrible  difplay  of  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  de- 
nounced againft  all  who  violate  the  nuptial  tie.  Unlefs  all  credit  be  refufcd 
to  Revelation  ;  unlefs  our  religion  be  altogether  an  impofture  ;  unlefs  mankind  be 
totally  deftitute  of  any  clear  communication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  of  any  well 
grounded  hope  of  a  future  exiftence ;  the  Adulterer  is  exprefsly  excluded  from  the 
manfions  of  eternal  blifs,  and  devoted  to  aftateof  endlefs  mifery  and  dcfpalr.'* 

But  even  in  this  extreme  feverity  of  an  offended  God^  hisjuftice^ 
and  goodnefs  are  vifible,  as  the  author  clearly  and  forcibly  demon- 
ftrates,  by  (hewing  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  commiflion  of  a  fin^ 
which  Is  deftruftive  of  man's  happinefs,  and  ftrikes  at  the  vei-y  root  of 
fociety.  The  effe£l  of  its  ravages  on  a  fingle  family  is  thus  ably  and 
truly  depiftcd,  and  aiFords  a  fair  fpecimenof  its  fatal  confequences  on 
a  ftate. 

'*  Contemplate  in  idea  (what  it  is  your  high  privilege  to  enjoy  in  reality) 
that  moft  bright  and  hopeful  fcene,  which  difplay s  a  faithful  and  affedlionate 
pair,  united  by  ties  which,  they  fondly  think,  death  only  can  difiblve,  engaged 
in  training  up  their  beloved  ofiT^pring^  the  dear  pledges  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, in  the  praAice  of  religion  and  of  filial  duty  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  fra- 
ternal, affeft  ion  ;  in  habits  of  fubordination>  refpeft,  induftry,  and  moral  dif- 
ciplinc  ;  and  th«s  preparing  them  for  all  the  duties  of  fociallife — qualifying 
tht  m  both  for  happinefs  and  utility — and,  through  them,  providing  for  a 
tianixni£lon  of  the  like  ineftimable  advantages  to  their  children'^  children. 
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What  a  delightful  nnd  chearinc;  profpe6l  is  here  prcfentcd  to  the  cnraptmrl 
eve  !  But  how  is  that  profpc^t  blailed,  if  the  fell  nionfter  Adultery  gain  at> 
miffinn  inio  this  blifsful  family  !  What  a  dreadful  reverfc  is  then  exhibited  ! 
The  brightcft  fcenc  of  felicity,  which  it  has  plcafcd  Providence  to  difplay  in 
this  part  of  the  creAtion,  then  vaniflies  cntirv-ly,  at'.d  is  fuccecded  by  another 
fv.en«,  infinitely  the  mod  diftrefsful  that  can  oc:ur  in  tic  numerous  viciffitudcs 
of  fociril  life.  The  hearts  which  before  were  the  refidcnce  of  joy,  harmony, 
and  love,  are  torn  and  tormented  by  the  mod  painful  and  furious  pafi-ons. 
The  kindred  feelings  of  conjugal  and  parental  fondncfs,  no  longer  fympaihetic 
and  congenial,  now  wage  open  war,  and  diihacl  the  foul,  by  the  fiercenefs  of 
their  confli^fl.  But  who  (hall  defcribe  the  misfortune  of  the  innocent  and 
hclplefs  offFpring,  who  look,  with  mure  aftonilhment,  on  the  dreadful  change 
'  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  ?  Alns  f  poor  unfortunate  babes,  little 
do  you  think  how  deeply  you  are  interelted  in  the  myfterious  event,  which 
has  damped  the  joys  of  your  hitherto  happy  abode ;  little  do  you  think  how- 
baleful  an  influence  that  event  muft  have  on  your  future  life ;  you  arc 
no  longer  to  wi^icfs  the  fond  cfFulions  of  maternal  tendernefs ;  you  are 
ro  longer  to  cx^xTience  that  foilering  care,  to  which  Providence  had 
kindly  encralled  your  infant  years ;  no,  you  are  torn  from  the  fiock  which 
gave  you  birth ;  from  the  foil  which  alone  could  cheriih  your  growing  vir- 
tues ;  you  are  about  to  be  ex|)ofcd  to  the  fad  confequcnces  of  chilling  neglc^, 
and  to  the  ftill  more  dangerous  contagion  of  vicious  example.*' 

The  neceflity  of  le;:.al  coercion  for  rcftraining,  by  the  means  of 
puniflirnent,  a  fiiV  fo  heinous,  and  thus  making  human  laws,  what 
they  Ihould  always  be  made,  whenever  it  be  pradlicablc,  auxiliaries 
to  the  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance,  for  the  purpofe  of  reforming 
a  guilty  world,  is  llrongly  enforced;  fui  table  comments  are  made  oa 
the  glaring  defctSl  iu  our  penal  code,  which  docs  not  confider  Adultery 
as  a  crime,  a  defc£t  alike  diftionourablc  to  the  legiflaturc,  and  dif- 
graccful  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  provifions  of  the  bill  which  was  re- 
je^Eled  lad  year  by  the  junior  part  of  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment, arc  truly  repr(ff<inted  as  alone  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  this 
mod  J c arable  objedl. 

*'  To  punifh,  as  a  mlfdcmeanor,  a  crime  which  endangers  the  very  ex- 
igence oi  fociety,  if«n  error,  is  certainly  one  on  the  fulc  of  lenity.  But  the 
.extremely  corrupted  llate  of  morals  which  prevails,  (in  confequence  chiefly 
cf  ilu'  loiig  impuiuty  of  that  crii|K^),  rentiers  it  iinpofiible,  now  to  punilh  it  as 
it  delVrves.  By  cLuIing  it  in  the  li»c  of  miuicmejinora,  the  puniihment  of 
which  is  in  a  certain  degree  difcreiionary,  ducconfiJeration  may  b:  had,  ii 
,  not  to  the  heisioufnefs  of  the  ofFcnce,  at  kail  to  the  vaiioui  Qiadcsol  guilt  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible. 

*♦  The  other  jjrovilion  of  the  Bill,  which  was  brought  forward  lall  year, 
had  for  its  object,  to  prevent  the  thtcr marriage  of  the  oiivnding  parties,  alter 
a  Divorce  for  Adolrery.  This  provifion  I  conceive  to  be  as  p.ecell:iry  as  the 
one  alreadv  noticed,  it  would  operate  beneiicially  in  two  \\ ays,  Firft,  ic 
would  can  off  one  grand  £burce  of  temptation  to  the  commiflion  of  Adultery. 
Wiien  ;;ood  principle'*  arc  implanted  by  education,  they  naturally  produce 
fomo  (Ir  ji-  !c  heljre  they  yield  to  the  force  of  temptation.  When  a  married 
^oman  i^  cn-^iif^ed  in  fuch  aftrugglci  when  honour  and  fame  arc  combating 
inht*r  brea.t,  v»iih  unlawful  paflion  and  licentious  defire  ;  what  can  atlbrJ  Inch 
eiTccUai  fupporc  to  Lor  totteiir.g  virtue,  as  the  certainty  th»it  its  fall  will  be 
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9 1 tended  with  inevitable  mifcry,  and  indelible  difgracc  ?  On  tfie  other  hand, 
what  can  be  fo  likely  lo  make  iter  giv^  wp  iheconteft,  and  to  violate  her  vows, 
as  the  expedlation  that  (he  (hall  regain  her  credit,  and  even  enorenfe  her  hap. 
pinefs,  by  marrying  with  herfeducer?  Such  an  expectation  the  man,  who  is 
bafe  enough  to  corrupt  her  fidelity,  will  not  fail  to  fct  full  in  her  view,  if  it 
be  neceflary  to  the  accomplifliment  of  his  purpofe.  To  take  away  this  induce- 
ment to  fin,  to  remove  this  auxiliary  to  vice,  would,  therefore,  afford  fupport 
and  fecurity  to  female  chaftity  at  the  moment  of  the  grcateft  peril. 

"  Another  ciFtd  of  the  above  provifion  would  be  to  dcllroy  a  moft  dan- 
gerous  fpccics  of  example.  The  impunity  of  crimes  is  one  great  caufe  of  their 
frequency.  Buthowmuft  they  prevail  if  they  be  allowed,  not  only  tocfcape 
4>uni{hraent,  but  to  be  rewarded  with  refped  and  apparent  happincfs  ?  Is  it 
pofiible  to  conceive  a  fcene  more  calculated  to  relieve  udultery  of  all  its  odium, 
and  even  to  recommend  it  to  favour,  than  that  of  two  perfons,  who, -after 
being  guilty  of  that  oftence,  nay,  in  confequence  of  their  very  crime,  inter- 
marry, and  live  together  in  connubiiil  felicity  ?  Before  fuch  a  fcene  «dultcry 
Jofcs  all  its  horror  ;  it  ce^fes  to  he  infanrous;  it  even  acquires  a  femblance  of 
jcfpeftability.  Such  a  fcene  robs  marringe  of  it«  fanftityj  and  profanes  that 
moll  facrcd  inftitution  ;  it  is  an  infult  upon  female  honour,  and  a  moft  dan- 
gerous fnare  to  female  chaftitv.  The  more  bippinefs  it  exhibitt,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is  to  fociety.  It  is  a  temptation  of  the  moft  fedudi\e  kind  to 
the  married  woman  who  does  not  think  herfelf  happy — nay,  it  is  no  icduce- 
mcnt  to  her  to  magnify  her  unhappinefs — to  brood  over  every  ci-u'c  of  domeftio 
inquietude — to  rcfcnt  more  keenly  every  (light  (lie  may  receive  from  \\zv  huf- 
bdnd — to  indulge  her  fancy  in  i lie  contemplation  of  the  blifs  fhe  might  enjoy 
with  a  more  attentive  and  afilctionate  yoke  fellow — to  think  lightly  of  the 
-nupriiil  tie,  and  to  confider  the  diilolution  of  it  as  iii  her  own  fower;  with 
xhefe  impre(fions  fne  is  prepared  to  liften  to  the  wily  addrelVes  of  the  feducer, 
and  to  believe  thar,  by  a  cr/.'/a/ offence,  flic  may  enfure  her  felicity  without 
a  facrifice  of  her  honour.  The  practice  of  adulterous  marriages,  of  **  \mpud\ca 
tr.atrim'-.utay*  tends  iilfo  to  break  down  the  hairier  between  vice  and  virtue, 
'J'hc  woman  who  is  thus  railed,  by  means  of  her  fin,  from  the  depths  of  guilt, 
to  a  fituation  which  entitles  her  to  all  the  rights  of  unfpotted  fame,  is  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  fociety,  which  connc<5ls  honour  and  difgrace,  fo  that  the  dif- 
tindion  l^twcen  thtfc  op[X)fite  fentiments  is  in  danger  oi  being  loft  ;  (he  blends 
virtue  and  vice  in  fuch  a  manneg  that  it  becomes  impoflible,  as  in  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  to  fay,  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins." 

One  leading  feature  in  the  charafter  of  this  liberal  age  is  holden 
forth  in  a  very  proper  point  of  view,  and  proves  that  the  author  not 
only  clofcly  obrv-rves  but  truly  eftimates  the  fpirit,  the  manners,  and 
fhe  morals  of  the  time«.  There  is  but  one  radical  cure  for  this 
wretched  perverfion  of  philanthropy,  this  miferable  mockery  of  virtue, 
this  bafe  counterfeit  of  Chriftian  compaffion  ;  let  the  Scriptures  be 
rendered  the  fole  ftandard  of  human  a6lions,  and  the  ever-erring  judg- 
ment of  the  finful  creature  be  no  longer  oppofed  to  the  (u  pi  erne 
will,  and  irrevDcabJe  fiat  of  his  ail-juii-,  all-wife,  and  ail-powerful 
creator ! 

**  But«otwi(hftanding  the  extr^emely  mifchievous  tendency  of  the  pra<?\ice 
^of  intermarriage  between  the  guilty  parties,  after  a  divorce  for  Adultery,  the 
provifion,  wbicji  had  for  its  objcdt  ilic  pre-vention  of  fuch  a  pca^^tirr,  excned 
^ttie  di,ftipprob.itioa  of  fome  perron"^,  who  admitted  the  iiidirpenfablc  ncccllity 
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pf  fubjcfting  Adultery  to  legal  punithment.  The  objeftions  to  that  claufe  have 
aiTumed  a  moft  interefting  form.  They  aifail  the  virtuous  and  the  manly  - 
heart  where  it  is  moil  fufceptible.  They  reprefent  the  adulterefs,  not  as  a 
criminal,  but  as  a  helplefs  and  unfortunate  female — as  an  objeft  of  pity  rather 
than  of  penfure.  A  lively  in te reft  is  excited  in  her  future  fate.  Should  fhc 
not  be  allowed  to  marry  her  paramour,  what,  it  is  faid^  mufl  be  her  lor,  hue 
infamy  and  proftitution  f  Nay>  fome  extreme  cafe  of  forced  marriage,  and 
of  unconquerable  attachment,  is  prefumed,  in  order  to  difplay,  in  the  ftrongcft 
light,  the  cruelty  of  a  law,  which  would  confign  to  (hame  and  mifery  the 
woman  who  violates  the  moft  facred  of  ties. 

f  ^  It  is  the  peculiar  difpolition  o£  tjiis  compaffionate  age  to  liften,  attentively j 
to  fuch  appeals.  The  heart,  relaxed  by  the  indulgent  principles  of  the  new 
philofophy,  is  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  woes  of  guilt.  It  generoufly  cffatos 
ail  recollcdion  of  the  crime,  and  is  only  anxious  left  the  criminal  (hould  link 
under  thofe  fufferings,  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have  doomed  him  to 
undergo.  In  the  exercifc  of  this  refined  fpecies  of  fenCbility,  not  a  feeling, 
iiot  a  thought  is  beftowed  on  the  injury  fuftained  by  fociety,  or  on  the  danger 
10  which  the  public  morals  muft  be  expofed,  by  the  f|)eftacle  of  vice  fecurc 
frorn  mifery,  and  loaded  with  careffes.  All  fuch  confiderations  vanifh  before 
the  pleafing,  the  generous,  talk,  of  foothing  the  guilty  heart,  and  of  rendering 
infamy  amiable  and  vice  intere^ing. 

f*  I  humbly  conceive,  with  all  due  deference  to  modern  fyftems  of  ethics, 
that  this  pity  is  unkind,  that  this  compaffion,  like  *  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicjccd,'  is  cruel.  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  plan  of  Providence  is  in- 
finitely more  humane,  ^s  well  as  inexpreflibly  more  wife.  The  connccHon, 
vifible  in  that  plan,  between  vice  and  mifery,  is  eftablifhcd  for  the  fake,  not 
nicrelyof  the  innocent,  but  alfo  of  the  guilty.  While  the  former  ar:;  warned 
by  example,  the  latter  are  a^ncnded  by  difcipline.  While  th^ife  arc  preferred 
from  falling,  thefe  are  raifed  up  and  condud^ed,  through  fuffering,  to  peni- 
tence, reformation,  and  pardon.  The  correction  may,  indeed,  be  fcvere, 
but  it  is  falutary,  it  is  merciful.  It  affords  the  only  means  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  the  heart  can  be  purified  from  gnilr. 
iy  the  law  of  affociation  (already  nonced),  the  crime,  which  occafioncd  the 
fuflFering,  becomes  an  object  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  ;  and  ihcfe  fenriments, 
when  confirmed  by  reflexion,  afford  a  folid  bafis  for  good  refolutions^  for 
virtuous  difpofitions,  and  for  real  reformation. 

f *  On  the  contrary,  the  new  and  refined  fyftem  of  feeling,  fympathyfing 
with  that  arrogant  philofophy,  which  promifes  pcrfeft  happincfs  to  iniperfed 
man,  cannot  endure  that  vice  ihould  be  miferablc.  It  pours  balm  into  the 
guilty  breaft,  and  forbids  the  finncr  to  be  forrowful.  This  vain  attempt  to 
improve  upon  the  order  of  nature,  will,  ifperfifted  in,  receive  the  reward  due 
to  fuch  prefumption.  It  will  greatly  encrcafe  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
and  the  fum  of  human  mifery.  It  will  encompafs  virtue  with  new  fnares,  by 
Tendering  the  path  of  vice  apparently  fafe,  as  well  as  flowery.  It  will  render 
guilt  impenitent,  and  prevent  the  criminal  from  reaping  the  falutary  fruits  of 
compunction  and  repentance. 

V  It  is  true,  in  the  loofc  flyle  of  the  new  fchool  of  morality,  Vrhen  the 
adulterefs,  by,  marrying  the  partner  of  her  crime,  regains  a  kind  of  character, 
"whicht  though  not  flerling,  is  current  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fafhionable  life  ; 
and  when,  fenfible  of  the  danger  which  fhe  has  fo  fortunately  >f fojpcd — or, 
j)crhaps,  really  attached  to  the  man  for  whom  flic  violated  hcr^firfl  vows— flic 
,  avoid>j 
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fevoids«  in  her  new  nuptial  conne^ion^  a  repetition  of  her  offence  ;  this  change 
is  called  reformation.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  (kin-Heep  leformation  will 
be  accepted  by  that  Being,  who  fearches  the  heart  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that 
the  woman^  who  is  thus  prcferved  from  forrow,  may  fall  very  (hort  of  tiat 
repetttanct  *which  is  not  to  be  repented  of  ?  that  (he  may  find  it  impoffible  even 
to  regset,  much  l^s  to  ablior  the  ofience,  which  has  produced  iuch  pleafing 
confequences  ?  that,  in  (hort,  by  being  prevented  from  atoning  for  her  crime 
in  this  world,  (he  may  have  to  account  for  it  in  the  next  ?  Thefc,  furely,  are 
enquiries  of  fomc  importance,  unlefs  to  thofe  who  adopt  the  Gallic  fcheme  of 
infidelity,  and  recognize  the  infidel  decree  that  <  death  is  an  eternal  fleep.* 
Without,  however,  reforting  to  confideratiaas  of  fo  high  «  nature,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  is  better,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  community,  that  a 
woman,  who  has  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime  as  Adultery,  ftiould  hide  her 
face  in  retirement,  than  that  fhe  (hould  appear  injhe  public  walks  of  life* 
ailhrcing  her  undiminiihed  claims  to  charader  and  reiped;  and 
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Every  other  objedion  to  the  prohibitory  claufe  of  the  bill  is  proved 
to  be  equally  falfe  and  futile ;  and  many  of  our  juvenile  propounders 
of  laws  may  herd  find  much  ufeful  and  necefi'ary  information,  as  well 
refpeSing  their  private  conduft  as.  their  public  duty.  Our  readers  will 
have  perceived  that  the  author's  ftile  is  as  chafle  and  elegant,  as  his 
principlesand  fentiments  are  jirft and  pure ;  and  we  ihould  ill  difcharge 
our  duty  did  we  not  moll  flrenuoufly  recommend  this  letter  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  every  man,  who  thinks  that  the  religious  and  moral  principles 
of  the  community  are  an  objedb  of  importance,  either  to  the  prefent 
well-being  of  the  ftate,  or  to  the  future  faappinefs  of  its  members* 
Copious  as  our  quotations  have  already  been,  we  cannot  rejQft  the 
temptation  of '  extradling  the  clofing  paffage  of  the  book,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  imprcfs  the  mind  with  the  moft  ferious,  the  moft  awful  re- 
Ae<Stions;  adding  our  fervent  wifh  that  thefe  reflections  may  tend  fo 
promote  thofe  beneficial  eiFe(Sls  which  it  is  the  evident  obje£l  of  the 
author  to  produce.  Having  delineaiied  the  profligate  Aate  of  manners 
in  France,  he  thus  concbdes  ^ 

'*  Sir,  it  defer ves  our  moft  ferious confideration,  whether,  though  we  have 
not  yet,  thank  Heaven  \  attained  fo  dreadfully  corrupted  a  ftate  of  manners, 
we  are  not  making  faft  approaches  towards  fuch  a  ftatc.  Of  this,  I  fear,  we 
exhibit  fymptoms  which  are  truly  alarming.  We  exhibit  the  moft  alarming 
of  all  fymptoms — a  corruption  of  moral  fcntiment.  It  is  certain,  that  Adul- 
tery no  longer  excites  among  us  the  fame  abhorrence  as  heretofore •  It  is 
viewed  every  day  with  a  more  indulgent  eye.  It  is  connived  at,  and  en- 
couraged, even  by  feme,  whofe  perfonal  conduA  is  irreproachable.  It  is 
holden  out  as  an  objedt  of  coropafiion.  It  is  growing  into  a  fyftem.  It  if  be« 
ginning  to  have  its  laws  ef  hondur.  All  this  has  been  allowed^-nay,  it  has 
even  been  urged  b)*»  thofe  whooppofed  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  re- 
ilrain  it  by  law,  and  who  pleaded,  as  a  reafon  againft  the  probable  tW^&,  of 
Legiflativfi  iotcxpofition^.'  hitt  4duUeritt  arr  ketUr  received  tiau  icreto fore  / 
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Thus  are  wc  treading  in  the  fteps  of  profligate  France.  May  Henven  infpirt 
pur  Legiflators  with  wifdcn  and  refolution  to  interpofc,  whilft  it  is  yet  iimC| 
to  check  our  perilous  career  ;  left  we  (hare  the  fate  of  our  Gallic  neighbour^, 
ivho  would  not  have  been  'the  viftims  of  Revolution,  if  they  had  not  brll  been 
the  flaves  of  vice." 

^ermons  preached  at  Laura  Chapel^  Bath^  during  the  Seafon  of  Advent^ 

J  799.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Randolph,  D.  D.  &c. 

[Continued from  f .  137.) 

IN  conformity  with  the  plan  which  we  laid  down  in  our  laft  month's 
review,  we  fliall  now  attempt  an  analyfis  of  the  fubjedt  matter  of 
thefe  difcourfes,  and  of  the  doftrinal  points  which  it  is  their 
.objecEl  to  eftablifli,  referving  for  our  next  publication  the  extradts 
which  we  propofe  making  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle,  the  language, 
jind  the  argumentation  of  no  common  author.  • 

The  firll  fermon,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  a  kind  of 
abftrai>  of  the  whole  work,  has  for  its  text  the  fublimc  declaration  of 
the  infpirtd  writer  concerning  our  Saviour,  which  of  itfelf  eftablKhes 
all  the  fach  infifted  on  in  the  volume  under  confidcration.  [Hebrews, 
xiii.  8.]  Jesus  Christ,  the  fame  yeflerday  and  to  day^  and  for  ever. 
On  which  text  the  author  obferve?,  that  nothing  ha^  done  more  harm 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  than  the  idea  which  has  been  thrown  out 
by  fome  and  adopted  by  others;  that  it  is  of  late  original,  a  fchemeof 
religion  entirely  new  till  4000  years  had  elapfcd  after  the  creation. 
This  idea  tends  to  impeach  the  unity  of  God's  defign,  to  darken  the 
promife  of  univerfal  redemption,  and  to  Ihut  on  preceding  ages  the 
gates  of  mercy.  By  thofc  who  diligently  fearch  the  fcriptures  a  dif- 
ferent doilrine  will  be  m.aintained  :  they  will  unite  the  promife  wi;h 
the  performance — the  prophecy  with  the  completion — the  anticipa- 
tion with  the  evenc — they  will  fee  that  the  faith  which  Chriftianity  in- 
culcates was  one  and  the  fame  in  all  ages  of  the  church  ;  immutable 
as  the  divine  Mediator,  whofe  religion  it  is.  The  enquiry,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,-will  lead  tp  a  wide  field  of  difcuflion ;  but  in  the  extcnfive 
furvey  the  path  of  life  will  be  difcovered  ;  from  this  chrillian  emi- 
nence will  appear  the  fubfifting  traces  of  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Jcwifh 
Churches,  all  purfuing  the  fame  road,  all  tending  to  the  fame  end  ;  nay, 
in  the  wildcft  digreffions  of  heathen  mythology,  the  wandering  toot- 
fteps  of  the  idolater  may  be  tfaccd  back  to  the  very  point  of  departure 
jfrom  tr^e  true  faith. 

Previoufly  to  this  inveftigation,  the  general  line  of  argument  is  pro- 
pofed.  The  firft  revelation  to  Adam,  made  at  the  fall,  is  found  to 
have  been  a  promife  of  redemption;  it  is  traced,  through  the  ante- 
diluvan  world,  in  the  faith  of  Abel  and  of  Enoch,  to  Noah  ;  it  is 
fliewn  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  new  covenant,  made  between  God  and 
man,  at  the  reftoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood  ;  the  principle  on 
which  Abraham  obeyed  the  divine  call,  feparating  him  at  once  from 
his  country  and  his  kindred  5  by  virtue  of  which  he  went  forth,  not 

knowing 
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(cfiowlng  whither  he  went;  but  waiting  for  the  fullnefs  of  confirma* 
(ion,  aod  the  promifcd  reft. 

Here  oUr  author  takes  occafion,  by  a  very  natural  trandtion,  to 
dcfcant  on  the  danger  of  feparating  the  primeval  theology  from  the 
ch^ift^an  difpcniation,  on  the  advantage  thus  afforded  to  the  cavils  of 
infidelity,  and  on  the  ferics  of  crimes  and  mifcries  which  have  refultcd 
to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  one  nation  in  particular,  from  the  er- 
roneous praftice,  grounded  on  unfound  principles ;  from  fyftems  of 
morality,  patched  together  from  broken  fragments  of  revelation, 
in  order  to  difprov^  the  exercife  of  God's  will  as  the  neceflity  of  his 
law.  [The  manner  in  which  the  argument  is  managed,  we  fliall  at- 
tempt in  our  next  review  to  lay  before  our  readers.]  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  fame  yefterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever  j  h  the  Lord,  who  in 
EJen  comforted  our  progenitors  •,  he  is  the  ahgel  of  the  old  covenant 
and  the  meffenger  of  the  new — the  Jehovah  of  Ifrael,  as  well  as  the 
incarnate  fon  of  God — the  Lord  of  Hofts,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who 
ftij\\  hereafter  appear  as  the  King  of  Glory — the  eternal  Mediator,  for 
ever  promifed  to  and  for  ever  looked  for  by  the  faithful.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  important  truth  arc  propofed  as  the  fubjedt  of  medita- 
tion, during  the  whole  courfeof  a  folemn  feafon  ;  fo  as  to  concentrate 
every  name  by  which  the  Redeemer  has  been  called — every  appellation 
by  which  he  has  been  known  to  his  people — every  relation  in  which 
he  flands  to  them — in  that  one,  which  is  in  itfelf  fo  comprehenfive, 
and  fo  endearing,  the  Lord  our  righteousness. 

In  the  fecond  difcourfe  (Gcnefisxxvi.  5.)  Dr.  Randolph  felefts  the 
mod  ftriking  and  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  Abraham, 
the  head  of  the  patriarchal  difpenfation,  on  whom  the  promifed  blef- 
fing  was  entailed.  He  fpeaks  of  the  covenant  into  which  God  con- 
dcfcended  to  enter  with  his  chofen  fervant,  a  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
niife  originally  made  to  Adam,  and  afterwards  continued  to  Noah, 
on  terms  which,  as  they  never  could  apply  to  a  finite  accomplifliment, 
an-i  never  could  be  fultilled  in  an  earthly  Canaan,  muft  therefore  of  ne^ 
^elTiiy  point  out  to  fome  future  inheritance.  He  adduces  the  ftrong 
teilimony  of  our  Saviour  in  his  declaration  to  the  Jews,  that  he  wa? 
hi mlelf  the  great  object  of  hope,  and  dcpendance  to  their  venerable 
progenitor,  accompanied  with  the  folemn  afl'ertion  of  his  uncreated 
and  contipue^  exiiience.  But,  as  is  very  juflly  obferved  by  the  learned 
preacher,  the  point  admits  of  being  fairly  argued  on  its  own. internal 
evidence,  independently  of  extraneous  illulfration  :  and  he  proceeds 
to  do  fo,  in  a  manner  which,  as  it  would  only  fuffcr  by  abridgment, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  examine  in  the  work  itfelf.  We  wifli  to  awaken 
a  becoming  degree  of  attention  to  a  moft  intert fling  performance,  and 
to  excite,  not  to  fatiatc,  curiofity. 

Returning  to  the  eventful  records  of  the  patriarchal  difpenfation, 
from  its  earlieft  period.  Dr.  R.  traces  the  promife  of  redemption  by 
ineans  of  atonement,  through  the  oracles  delivered  to  our  firft  parents, 
the  acceptance  of  Abel's  facrifice  (doubtlefs  offered  according  to  fome 
eiduinedmode  ofwor/hip)  the  iranflation  of  Enoch,  and  the  miraculous 

^  ^ircumftance^ 
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circumflancM  attendant  on  the  prefervation  of  Noah  and  his  familf . 
He  dwells,  with  the  utmoft  force  of  reafoning,  and  the  moft  complete 
iUccefs,  on  the  argument  refulting  from  the  form  aad  ad  of  worihip 
with  which  Noah  began  the  renewed  duties  of  life  upon  his  quitting 
the  ark:  while  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham,  he  views  the  typical  hiftor/ 
of  all  true  believers,  who,  in  full  aflurance  of  faith,  fojourn  in  the  land 
of  promife  as  in  a  ftrange  country,  looking  for  a  better,  that  is  an 
heavenly,  habitation*     From  the  root  of  Abraham,  aroie  the  vifible 
church :  its  heavenly  nature,  its  progreffive  growth,  its  blefled  fruit, 
were  fully  difclofed  to  him.    It  was  not  only  made  known  to  him  that 
Chrift  ihould  be  of  his  feed,  but  the  calling  of  the  Gentile^  by  which 
;^11  the  families  of  the  earth  fliould  be  blefied,  was  a  (ubjcSt  of  diftind 
levelation  from  God.     Through  the  whole  patriarchal  age,  the  fame 
guardian  power  watched  over  his  fervants,  leading  them  by  tvpe, 
figure,  and  prophetic  direction,  to  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  true  God, 
and  to  the  performance  of  fuch  worihip  as  would  procure  his  favour 
and  acceptance.     Such  was  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  church,  in 
the  ptiiity  of  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  our  faith  lived  and  died,  the 
religion  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Jofeph,  Mofes — of  the  church 
in    Judea,  of  the  captivity   in  Babylon — the  religion    which     by 
tradition  was  communicated  to  the  Gentile  world.     And  thus  do 
we  contemplate  the  Jehovah  of  the  old  covenant  in  the  Redeemer  of 
|he  new,  and  in  the  founder  of  chriftianity,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Ifaac,  and  of  Jacob,  who  had  declared,  that  beAdes  him  there  was  no 
Saviour.     The  notes  on  this  fecood  difcourfe,  in  proof  and  in  vindica« 
tion  of  the  true  and  found  phiiofophy  and  phyjiohgy  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis,  are  uncommonly  relevant  and  pertinent.     We  anticipate  the 
fatisfddion  which  the  reader  will  experience  in  their  perufaL     It  was 
not  in  vain  that  Dr.  Randolph  enjoyed  the  friendfliip,  and  liftened  to 
the  wifdom,  of  that  excellent  man  to  whom  he  proudly  confefles 
himfelf  indebted  for  feveral  valuable  hints  conne^led  with  his  argu* 
menc. 

To  the  third  fermon  (on  Hebrews  xi.  7.)  we  do  not  fcruple  to 
give  the  palm  of  excellence.  It  is  evidently  written  in  our  author's 
bed  manner,  with  full  knowledge  of  and  deep  refledlion  on  his  fubjed, 
gnd  con  amore.  To  attempt  an  abftraA  or  analyfis  of  this  mafterly 
compofition,  would  be  to  dibfigure  and  mifreprcfent  it.  It  is  fome- 
what  rctrofpcdive,  in  point  of  chronological  exaAnefs,  from  the 
blAorical  fa£ls  difcufled  in  the  preceding  difcourfe,  but  it  takes  its 
place,  with  infinite  propriety  and  juftnels,  before  the  cxamen  of  the 
Mofaic  difpcnfation,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  fourth  fermon. 

The  objcdi  of  this  intereftingcompofition  will  beft  be  explained  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Randolph  ; — "  Whatever,"  fays  he,  ♦*  may  have 
been  the  mode  or  degree  of  divine  communications,  the  tendency  of 
them  has  been  the  fame — the  revelation,  the  prophecy,  and  the  mi- 
racle, all  confpire  to  promote  one  heavenly  purpofe — they  are  only  the 
different  part  of  a  building  unto  God,  Chiift  being  the  chief  corner 
ftone^  and  the  work  of  redemption  which  neitbec  the  pailions  of  men 
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have  fruftratcd,  nor  any  convulfions  of  nature  altered,  will  reoiain 
firm  and  immovable  upon  the  rock  of  our  falvation,  till  the  whole'  be 
completed  in  the  final  deliverance  of  the  faithful.  If  we  lofe  fight  of 
this  gran  d  and  gracious  defign,  every  thing  which  has  pafied,  or  is 
pow  pafling,  in  the  world,  becomes .  a  confufed  revolution  of  events, 
which,  like  the  waves  of  the  Tea,  beat  upon  the  (hore  of  time  with  a 
momentary  noife,  and  foon  fink  into  the  calm  of  oblivion.  The 
Chriftian  may  err  in  fomc  prophetic  allufion;  he  may  force  a  compa- 
rifon  into  fome  remote  jun£^ures  and  dependencies,  but  he  cannot 
fail  to  comprehend  the  leflbn  of  righteoufnefs,  and  to  know  his  only 
creator,  God/' 

But  we  muft  not  anticipate  on  our  own  defign  in  the  condu£l  of  this 
critique,  and  therefore  we  relu6iantly.  forbear  to  infert  a  fpleiidid  and 
dignified  application  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  deluge  to 
the  awful  circumftances  of  the  pre  lent  moment,  and  to  the  times  if^ 
v^hich  we  are  now  placed.  It  is  a  pleafure,  however,  which  we  referve 
to  the  enfuing  month  for  ourfelvcs  and  our  readers. 

In  the  mean  time  it  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  difcourfe  now  before 
|is  relates  to  the  dcftru<Slion  and  renovation  of  the  old  world,  to  the 
faith  of  Noah,  and  the  confequences  of  that  faith,  to  the  confecrated 
ark,  the  type,  the  figure,  and  the  inftrument  of  falvation  ;  to  the  in- 
jlidion  of  feverebutjuft  vifitation,  when  the  all-powerful  word, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  time  had  called  the  }arring  and  difcor- 
dant  elements  into  order,  now  commanded  their  decompofition  and 
(liiToIution,  when  the  rains  defcended  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  the  fabric  of  the  world  ;  when  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it.  Thefe  ftupendous  events  are  confidered  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  future  dreadful  confummation,  which  will  be  fully  and 
finally  accompliOied  atChriil's  fecond  coming  to  judgment,  at  the  ap- 
proaching difTolution  of  the  world  hy  fire^  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
family  of  the  faithful  in  the  ark  of  his  Church. 

We  fhould  here  clofe  our  remarks  on  Serm.  3,  were  we  not  particu- 
larly ftruck  and  pleafed  with  the  obfervation  on  Genefis. 

In  this  pafTage  is  a  remark,  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  origi- 
nal, and  eminently  juft.  The  preacher  obferves,  that  when  the 
threatened  vengeance  was  ready  to  falU  the  hand  of  God,  which  ha4 
conduiSled  the  patriarch  and  his  family  into  the  hallowed  fabric,  there 
miraculoufly  clefed  them  in ;  but  the  irruption  of  the  mighty  waters 
(hquld  prevail  againft  all  the  powers  of  human  art  which  had  been  ex- 
ercifed  in  its  conftru6lion,  and  perhaps,  but  in  thelaft  crifis  of  danger, 
the  multitudes  condemned  to  die  fhould  attempt,  by  defperate  violence, 
to  obtain  admiiTion  into  the  place  of  refuge  which  God  had  appointed 
for  his  faithfuf  fervants  only. 

On  our  examination  of  the  notes^and  illuftrations  in  the  appendix, 
fonneSed  with  this  excellent  fermon,  we  find  one  grateful  and  honour^ 
able  remark,  which  in  juftice  both  to  living  and  to  departed  excellence, 
pught  not  to  be  fupprelied  or  overlooked.  ^*  It  is  with  pride,  though 
^ith  paiuful  remembrance,  that  I  attribute  the  form  and  manner  of 
./  treating 
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treatino;  this  fubjeft,  to  fomc  notes  of  the  late  Lord  Bifhop  of  Norwich^ 
Dr.  Home.  Could  he  have  left  his  fpirit  with  them,  it  had,  indeed,  been 
a  ler^acy  to  the  Chriftian  world,  which  at  his  death  was  robbed  of  one 
of  its  brightcft  ornaments.  I  could  almoft  fay,  as-Cicerodid  of  Archias, 
ft  quid  fit  in  me  ingenii^  quod  fentio  quam  fit  exi^uum^  I  owe  that  Jittic 
10  his  friendihip,  his  convcrfatton,  and  his  writings."     p.  234.. 

On  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  fourth  fermon,  on  the  Mo- 
faic  dilpenfations,  we  feel  ourfclves  half  difpofed  to  retraft  the  unqu3- 
Jihcd  praife  given  to  the  antecedent  difcourfe.  If  it  be  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence, it  is  only  the  pre-eminence  which  in  cafes  of  almoft  equal 
excellence  is  due  to  the  prima  ifiter  pares.  There  is  not  any  feeling  of 
■the  human  mind  which  can  be  proof  againft  the  potency  of  the 
difcourfe  now  under  confideration.  Text,  Deut.  iv.  ir.  12. 
**  And  ye  came  near  and  flood  under  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain 
burned  with  fire  unto  the  midft  of  heaven,  with  darknefs,  clouds,  and 
ihicic  darknefs.  And  the  Lord  fpake  unto  you  out  ofthertiidftof  the  fire." 
The  author  is  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  full  dignity  and  intercftof  his 
fubjeft. — Jam  in  fummo  divinas  fublimitatis  faftigio  \^rfatirr.  Hitherto 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  of  God  and  the  del^rudlion  of  its  enemies 
have  been  feen,  amidft  blefllngs  and  deliverances,  in  judgments  and 
in  mercy.  To  the  period  of  the  Exo  Jus  no  human  record  pretends  to 
jeach  ;  but  we  have  the  ample  and  accurate  tcftimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tuxes  of  God  ;  by  them  the  defign  and  fchcme  of  Providence  is  de- 
veloped, the  trials  and  rewards  of  expedting  and  patient  faith  before 
the  law  are  detailed,  the  promulgation  of  that  facred  inftitute,  with 
the  concomitant  fanftions  and  miracles  that  confirm  it,  together  with 
the  prophecies  which  teftify  its  purpofe,  and  the  glory  that  fhould 
follow,  are  all  revealed,  and  all  coincide  to  form  one  great  preparation 
tb  that  moft  merciful  and  glorious  event,  wherein  the  feed  of  the 
jvoman  was  to  bruife  the  ferpent's  head,  and  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  bkflcd. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to"  the  hiftory  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
marvellcus  inftances  of  intervening  Providence,  and  the  miraculous 
train  of  events  which  accompanied  their  rcfcue  from  the  Egyptian 
fcondage,  and  fupported  and  dire<fted  them  for  a  feries  of  years  in  the 
barren  and  pathlefs  wildernefs.  Here  particularly  he  defcants  on  one 
lof  the  molt  av»'ful  and  tremendous  appearances  that  ever  was  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  man,  the  manifeftation  of  divine  glory  on  Mount  Sinai 
^t  the  moment  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  when  the  fandions 
p(  the  fiiil  covenant,  as  preparatory  to  the  fecond,  were  confirmed  in 
;he  word  and  in  the  prcfence  of  the  deity.  It  had  reference  to  a  future 
Mediator,  inverted  with  divine  prerogatives,  and,  through  the  legal 
#iirpen(ation,  known  under  the  exalted  titles  of  the  Lord,  the  Mighty 
,God,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  the  Angel  ot 
the  Covenant,  the  Strength  of  Ifrael,  a  Prophet,  Prieft,  and  King,  the 
Portion  of  Jacob,  the  Light  of  his  People,  and  the  Rock  of  their  Sal- 
vation. The  ceremonial  law  was  an  emblem  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  wc 
fcaye  icen   enough  of  acc^jmplifhed  prcdi6Uon  to  prove  that  Our  Sa- 
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viour  is  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  prophets;  that  he  is  the  Alpha  ami 
Omega  of  his  own  revelations,  and  that  they  are  a  book  fjaicd  without 

It  Ts  with  regret  that  we  forbear  to  follow  our  author  minutely  into 
the  admirable  leries  of  ari;umeiits  with  which  this  difvourfe  is  conti- 
nued and  concluded,  on  the  Cjueilions,  *' Why  the  Mofaic  law  was 
promulgated  ?"  and  **  Why  in  ib  public,  fo  terrible  a  way  ?''  In  re- 
ferring cur  readers  to  the  original  wo:k,  we  promifc  thcin  the  moft: 
comptcte  fatisfaftion  as  to  thclc  intertilln^  fubjecls  ;  where  they  will 
alfo  find  a  mafterly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  unanfwerablc  ftatcment  of 
the  cafe  with  refpeci  to  the  fpiritual  nature  of  the  rewards  and  punilh- 
ments  implied  and  involved  in  thofs  temporal  ones  annexed  to  the  per- 
formance or  non-  performance  of  the  law. 

The  conclufion  of  Difcourfe  4,  in  which  the  evidence  is  fummcd 
up,  and  prailically  applied  to  our  own  fiiuation  and  circumftances, 
is  fu'i  of  energy  and  fublimitv.  It  is  impofliblc  not  to  add,  thrit  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmoft  efFccl  and  moft  feafci.ablc  propriety  as  an 
advent  fcrmon,  on  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the  feitival  of 
cur  Lord's  nativity. 

**  Toconfirm  the  meffage  of  mercy  to  fallen  man,  and  with  every  pre- 
dialed  mark  of  the  heavenly  vifit,  to  give  fulfilment  to  prophecy,  at  the 
appointed  period  of  time,  came  the  promifed  Redeemer."  This  great 
event  is  the  fubje<Slof  the  difcourfe  next  in  fticceflion  ^Text  John  i.  11.) 
to  which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  our  readers,  and  with  rcfpeft 
to  which  we  would  point  out,  as  a  pr(;of  of  genuine  tafte,  the  mcafured 
dignity  and  equable  tenor  ofthefhlc  and  language,  hapj^ily  dffcri- 
minated  from  the  elevated  diclion  of  the  two  preceding  diicfurfes,  on 
-  fubje(Stsconne£led  with  circumftanccs  c^f  terror.  We  are  now  led  to 
commemorate  and  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  infant  Saviour;  to 
confider  the  myfleries  of  his  birth,  the  dignity  of  his  ch:irii£ler,  and 
the  bleffednefs  of  his  commiffion.  Through  every  dirpenfation  thvi 
original  promife  of  redemption  moved  onward  to  irs  final  accompliih- 
ment.  The  hope  which  Adam  was  tauoht  to  encourage,  renewed  tQ> 
Noah,  and  confirmed  to  Abraham  ;  the  fucccflion  foretold  by  Mofes, 
the  prefigurations  of  the  Temple,  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  ages,  are  all  carried  forward  without  a  fingle  defcft  of  tef- 
timony,  to  center  in  Jefus  Chrift  the  fame  yeftcrday  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  Under  fo  many  defcriptions  and  chariiiiers,  and  with  muJi 
attcfting  pledges,  has  the  Almighty  guarded  this  covjnantcJ  truth,  that 
unlefs  it  be  admitted,  facred  hillory  has  no  reality,  and  prophecy  no 
interpretation.  The  miflion  ofChrift,  the  caulcswhicn  influenced 
the  Jews  in  their  too  general  rejedlion  of  him,  the  nature  of  the  cvi.- 
'dence  which  they  rcfilied,  their  own  difcomfirure  and  ruin  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  unexampled  nation?il  punillmenrs  -vhich  have  f.illcn 
-upon  them,  are  all  urged  with  irrefifliMc  fcrce  of  argument ;  and  ac 
the  fame  time  with  pious  deference  to  the  unfcarchablc  and.  myfle- 
rious  will  of  God,  which  in  many  inftanccs  cannot  be  meafurcd  bv 
the  ftandard  of  finite  intellect,  againft  wh^ch  there  lies  no  appeal, 
concerning  which  to  difpute  is  to  rebel.    With  thefc  impreffions. 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  moft  fober  reafon,  we  confcfs  that  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  aflbciating  in  that 
belief  his  incarnation,  his  life,  his  death,  his  rcfurredion,  afcenfiony 
and  atonement.  His  humility  as  man  evinces  him  willing,  his  omm* 
potence  as  God  evinces  him  mighty,  to  fave ;  clofing  and  combining 
the  parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole.  The  fyftem  of  Chriftianity  in- 
cludes all  thefe;  and  thie  feparate  articles  of  a  Chriftian's  creed  are-fo 
many  different  memorials  of  the  wonders  of  his  redemption.  The 
conclufion  of  the  difcourfe,  referring  to  the  future  bleflings  of  the 
difciplesofChrift,  and  the  happinefs  which  remains  for  them  in  ex- 
peSation,  is  deferving  of  more  than  ordinary  regard,  as  the  voice  of 
truth,  of  inftruSion,  and  of  comfort.  Thefe  hopes,  not  yet  realifed, 
thefe  mercies  referved  for  the  people  of  God,  form  the  argument  of  the 
fixth  difcourfe.  Text.  Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  24. 
Of  this  animated  compofition,  and  of  the  feventh  difcourfe,  on  the  new 

?peah,  from  Pfalm,  Ixxiv.  9,  we  muft  refrain  from  giving  a  detail  fimi- 
ar  to  thofe  which  we  have  attempted  on  the  fiv^  preceding  difcourfes. 
We  are  confcious  that  the  limits,  cuftomary  to  be  obferved  in  thefc 
critiques,  have,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  been  foipewhat  exceeded  ; 
but  we  reft  our  defence,  or  at  leaft  our  apology,  on  the  momentous 
nature  of  the  fubjeft,  on  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  performance,  and 
on  its  peculiar  utility  at  the  prefent  hour  of  evil  working  and  of  infide- 
lity, Thatfuch  a  performance  {hould  have  appeared  at  fuch  a  period, 
we  cannot  but  deem  a  circumftance  more  than  fortuitous.  The 
Power  who  has  pledged  his  mviolable  promife  to  fupport  and  defend  his 
holy  truth,  will  proportion  the  inftrument  to  the  work,  and  the  means 
of  defence  to  the  fum  of  the  danger.  While  religion  has  fuch  advo- 
cates as  thefe,  and  while  there  exifts,  as  we  are  perfuaded  there  ftill 
does,  in  this  country,  a  fpirit  difpofed  to  receive  the  word  with  ail 
readinefs  of  mind,  and  to  fearch  the  fcriptures,  "  whether  thefe  things 
are  fo,"  we  have  little  anxiety  as  to  th<2  ultimate  refult.  The  Church 
may  be  perfecuted,  but  it  will  not  be  forfaken.  The  tempeft  of  ob- 
'  loquy,  of  prejudice,  of  evil  working,  may  rage  and  bellow  againft  it, 
biK  it  will  ftand  fecurely,  for  it  i$  founded  on  a  Rock. 

In  our  next  number  we  fliall  gratify  our  readers  with  a  few  extraAs 
illuftrativeof  Dr.  Randolph's  ftyle,  language,  and  mode  ofrcafoning. 
Our  duty  will  then  have  been  performed.  The  reft  muft  be  fubmitteJ 
to  the  judgment  of  a  dlfcerning  public,  a  tribunal  to  which,  in  this 
inftance,  we  moft  confidently  appeal. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

7he  ^ejlion  as  to  the  Admission  of  Catholics  to  Parilament,  confidtred 
upon  the  Principles  of  exijiing  Laws^  JVith  fupplemental  Objtri'a" 
iions  on  the  Coronation  Oath.  By  a  Barriiter.  8vo,  Pp.  79* 
Booker. 

^HE  title  page  of  this  pamphlet  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  mottov 
^quoutipn  from  Blackftonc's  Commentaries,  which  i$  calculated 
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^o  make  an  unfair  impreffion.  That  quotation  is  as  follows  :  •*  The 
laws  againft  Papifts  are  rather  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  hiftory, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  ap- 
proved, (upon  a  cool  review)  as  a  ftanding  fyftem  of  law."  This 
paiTage,  when  prefixed  to  a  publication  profeffing  to  treat  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Qucftion  (as  it  is  called)  **  upon  the  principles  of  the  extjling 
UwC^  can  only  be  intended  to  operate  as  a  condemnation,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Blackftone,  of  ihofe  laws*  Now  it  happens  that  the 
laws  here  alluded  to,  by  the  learned  Commentator,  are  no  longer  in 
cxiftence.  Whoever  will  open  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackftone's 
Commentaries  will  find,  that  the  obfervation  in  queftion  applies  only 
to  the  pmsi  laws  againft  Papifts,  all  of  which  are  now  repealed  ;  and 
that  it  does  in  no  refpedl  relate  to  the  civil  difabilities,  which  form  the 
fubjed  of  the  prefent  publication,  and  to  which  it  is,  rather  diiinge-- 
nuoufly  (we  muft  fay)  made  to  allude. 

The  profeffed  objeSt  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  confider  "  the  Queftion 
as  to  the  Admiffion  of  Catholics  to  Parliament"  and  the  author's  rea- 
foning  is  directed  to  prove  that  they  ought  not,  any  more  than  other 
Diflenters,  to  be  excluded  from  an  exercife  of  Parliamentary  func-« 
tions.  Their  difability  in  this  refpecSl  arifes  (as  he  juftly  obferves) 
from  law&  which  affedl  them  alone,  and  not,  as  is  often  erroneoufly 
fuppofed,  from  the  Teft  and  Corporation  Ads,  which  operate  upon 
all  who  are  not  in  communion  with  the  eftabliflied  Church,  and 
which  relate  only  to  corporations  and  to  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments under  the  Crown.  The  bar  which  prevents  Romanifts  (for 
by  that  name  we  think  it  more  accurate  to  defcribe  the  Members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  than  by  the  ufual  denomination  of  Catholics) 
from  fitting  in  Parliament  is  the  30th  of  Charles  II.  Stat.  2.  which, 
in  the  title  is  expreffed  to  be  "  an  z£t  for  difabling  Papifts  from  Jiittng  in 
Parliament**  This  ad  requires  all  perfons  fitting  and  voting  in  Par- 
liament to  take  the  oaths  >pf  allegiance  and  fupremacy^  and  to  repeat 
and  fubfcribe  a  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  the  invocation  of 
faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  This  declaration,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  are  repugnant  to  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  occafion  the  par- 
liamentary difability  which  the  author  contends  ought  to  be  removed. 

The  erounds  on  which  he  urges  this  claim  are  that  it  is  no  principle 
of  the  SritiOi  conftitution,  that  thofe  who  participate  in  the  enad- 
ment  of  laws  fhould  profefs  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  State — 
that  Catholics  (Romanifts)  alone,  of  all  his  Majefly's  fubje£ls,  are 
liable  to  any  difability  in  that  refped — and  that  it  is  unjuft  to  conti- 
nue fuch  a  difability,  with  regard  to  them  becaufe  their  principles 
and  opinions  are  in  no  refped  dangerous  to  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliments  of  this  kingdom. 

The  Author,  it  muft  be  owned,  argues  thefe  points  with  confi- 
derable  ingenuity  and  force.  But  we  muft  fay  that  his  candour  \k 
far  from  being  equally  confpicuous.  From  his  mode  of  reafoningany 
one  would  iiiier  that  the  fo^e  9bje^  of  the  Romanifts  is  to  be  put 
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upon  a  footing  with  the  other  Diflenters,  by  being  admitted  into  thi 
Legiflature.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  much  of  the  public 
^larm  which  is  excited  by  the  expedled  agitation  of  the  queftjon^ 
commonly,  but  very  inaccurately,  termed  "  Catholic  emancipation/' 
arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  that  tnis  queftion  is  meant  to  irfvolve  the 
removal  of  all  civil  difabilities  from  eveiy  defcription  of  Dillenters,- 
whether  Romanifts  or  Proteflants.  And  if  the  claims  of  the  former 
really  extend  beyond  their  admiflion  into  Parliament,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily^go  that  length.  For  as  by  a  repeal  of  the  30th  of  Cha.  II. 
they  would  in  all  refpeds  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  other  non- 
conformilts,  their  further  pretenfions,  if  they  have  any,  muft  be  td 
be  freed  from  the  operation  of  the  I'cft  A6ls ;  and  a  repeal  of  thofc 
A6ls  would  let  in  Diffenters  of  every  defcription,  and,  in  our  opinion,- 
as  well  as  in  that  of  every  man  who  has  ever  flood  forth  in  fupport  of 
the  Church,  be  fpcedily  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  our  ecclcfiafti- 
4tral  eftablifliments.i  and,  confequently,  by  the  entire  deflrrudlioi)  of 
our  conftitution. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  this  tfaft,  in  confidering 
the  only  queftion  of  *'AdmiiIion  into  Parliament"  confines  himfelf  to  a 
part,  and;  indeed,  a  very  fmall  part^  of  the  real  queftion  concerning 
the  Romanifts.  If,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  the  only  claim  they 
ought  to  advance,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  fay  fo  in  the  moffi 
explicit  terms.  His  argument  would  have  appeared  irt  a  very  differ- 
ent light  if  he  had  declared  that  "  his  brethren,  (for  we  prefume  that 
he  is  of  the  Catholic  perfuafion,)  confcious  of  their  loyal  attachment 
to  the  proteftant  fuccelnon,  fought  only  to  enjoy,  in  common  with 
other  Diflenters,  who  (certainly  are  not  better  fubjects  than  them- 
felves)  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  Parliament ;  but,  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  views  of  hoftility  to  the  National  Church,  they  were  ready  ttf 
pledge  thcmfclves,  on  all  occafions,  to  the  fupport  of  the  Teft  Acts, 
which  they  confidercd  as  neceflary  bulwarks  to  that  Church."  Ac- 
companied by  fuch  afiurances  the  author's  reafoning  for  the  admiflion 
of  Romanifts  to  Parliament  would. have  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  mere  omiflion  to  bring  forward  any  aflu ranees,  of 
the  above  kind,  is  itfelf  a  fair  ground  of  fufpicion  that,  while  he  was 
aflerting  one  claim,  he  had  others  in  his  contenplarion  which  he 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  notice.  This  fufpicion  is  exchanged  for 
fomething  very  little  fliort  of  certainty  by  an  cxprefiion  in  the  2^ 
page,  where,  he  fays,  that  **  The  Catholics  are  principally  anxious 
to  lit  and  vote  in  parliament."  Now  this  word  "  principally'^  proves  to 
demonftration,  that  their  anxiety  is  not,  in  his  apprehenfion,  confined 
to  the  object  here  Jecfribed  ;  but  that  they  have  further  prctenfioni 
(of  which  he  evidently  makes  a  refeive)  beyond  an  adrniffibility  to 
parliament.  We  have  already  fliewn  not  only  what  thofe  pretenficns 
muft  be,  but  that  a  recognition  oF  them  would  foon  enable  the  fecta- 
lies  to  trample  upon  the  ruins  of  the  church.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  prefent  views  of  the  Romanifts  we  are  convinced  that  their  admif* 
fion  into  Parliament  w^uld  be  a  very  confiderablc  flep  towards  the 
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repeal  of  the  Teft  A£ls.  For  the  body  of  Diflenters,  confidered  as  a 
general  clafS)  comprising  all  its  fubdivifions,  would,  in  that  cafe» 
receive  a  great  acceflion  of  ftrength  ;  and  however  widely  they  may 
differ. among  themfeJves,  yec  they  have  a  common  intereft  to  unite, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  removal  of  difabilities  which  apply  equally  to 
them  alL  And  he  muft  be  very  ignorant  of  human  nature,  ^o  can 
doubt  that  they  would  lend  one  another  their  mutual  aid  for  that  pur* 
pofe.  The  danger  too  would  be  increafed  by  the  operation  of  party 
motives.  For  it  i^  obvious  that  the  claims  of  the  Proteftant  Diflenters, 
whenever  they  have  been  brought  forward,  have  been  invariably  fup- 
ported,  with  very  few  ex^beptions,  by  the  party  in  oppofition  to  go» 
vernment — although  moft  of  the  members  of  tha;  party  profeiTed  an 
adherence  to  the  eftabli(hed  church  \  and  the  defperation  of  thofe  who 
oppofe  government  has  certainly  encreafed  with  the  awfuliiefs  of  the 
times,  and  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  indeed, 
no  minifter  has  ever  been  bold  enough  to  countenance,  in  any  degree, 
the  above  claims  ;  but  what  may  happen  in  this  age  of  unaccountable 
viciflkudes,  exceeds  all  human  conjedurc. 

In  deprecating,  for  thefe  reafons,  the  admiflion  of  Romanifls  into 
Parliament,  confidering  fuch  admiffion  as  an  infulated  queftion,  we 
are  far  from  imputing  to  that  body  of  men  in  this  country,  any  views 
that  are  unfavourable  to  the  eftabliihed  Government,  or  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  fociety.  We  confider  them  as  good  and  faithful 
fubjedls.  And  we  rejoice  that  all  the  penal  laws,  to  which,  at  any  time 
they  have  been  fubjeS,  are  dune  away«  For  their  difability  to  lit  and 
vote  in  Parliament  is  by  no  means  of  a  penal  nature.  This  is  merely 
a  precaution  for  the  fecurlty  of  the  cxifting  eftabliihments,  and,  as 
we  have  (hewn,  a  necejfary  precaution.  Indeed,  far  from  admitting 
that'  fuch  a  difability  can  with  fafety  be  removed,  we  do  not  fcruple 
to  exprefs  our  regret,  that  the  right  of  fitting  in  the  Legiflative  Coun- 
cils of  the  King  is  not  confined  to  Members  of  the  eftabliflied  Church. 
We  think  that  much  of  the  danger,  to  which  that  church  is  expofed, 
15  owing  to  the  want  of  fuch  a  regulation.  And  therefore  we  lament, 
that  the  author  is  juftified  in  faying,  that  *'  it  is  no  principle  of  the 
Britiih  conftitution,  that  thofe  who  participate  in  the  enadment  of 
laws  ftould  profefs  the  cftablifhed  religion  of  the  country."  We 
think  that  this  ought  to  be  a  principle  in  every  conflitutian,  becaufe 
we  think  that  it  is  eflential  to  the  complete  fecurity  of  conftituted  au* 
thority;  and  while  we  deplore  the  deviations  from  that  principle 
which  exift,  we  feel  it  our  duty  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  any  encreafe  of 
thofe  deviations. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ftile  and  manner  of  reafoning, 
Ywhich  are  entitled  to  commendation)  and  alfo  in  juftice  to  the  re- 
rpe<5lable  clafs  of  men  whofe  advocate  he  is,  we  fubjoin  the  following 
cxtraft :  • 

«*  It  is  faid,  oh !  but  Catholics  are  riot  to  be  believed  upon  their  oath$^-« 
they  may  violate  any  engagements  contrad^ed  with  heretics — ^and  the  Pope, 
nay  even  the  prieft,  may  grant  them  difpenfations  for  the  purpofe.  That  fuch 
a  prejndice  (hould  ever  have  4)ccn  entertained  by  meA  of  kok  i  or  that,  having 
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been  entertained,  it  (hoald  have  been  r^/teated  in  tht  prefcnt  days  by  men 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  high  (lacions,  really  appears  aftonifhing :  the 
rcflc«5\ion  of  a  momertt  will  (hew  uic  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  notion.  When  wc 
confider  that  the  Catholics^  during  a  period  of  two  centuries,  have  deprived* 
themfelves  pf  the  greateft  advantages — that  they  have  refigned  their  moft 
▼aluablc  birth  rights — that  they  have  repeatedly  facrificed  their  fortunes,  their 
liberties,,  and  even  their  lives— merely  from  a  peculiar  fcrupuloufnefs  in  re- 
Mrd  to  oaths  ;  farely  they  are  entitled,  if  not  to  indulgence,  at  leaft  to  refpeft,. 
"To  conceive  that  fuch  men  think  lightly  of  oaths  would  be  abfurd  :  to  declare 
it  with  confident  afiurance,  would  be  foul  dctraftion.  Had  the  Catholics  ever 
conceived  that  faith-  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics — ^that  the  caufe  of  their 
relieion  was  to  be  advanced  by  every  means,  however  unlawful — that  they 
might  be  di^penfed  from' all  .oaths  of  allegiance  taken  to  a  Protectant  Govern- 
mentf  and  that  indulgences  might  be  granted  to  cotnmit  fm — furcly  they  never 
would  be  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  exclufion ;  end  all  the  provi(ions  of  the 
L^iflature  enacted  againfl  Catholics-  wouM  have  been  of  no  avail.  TheTe 
cbn(iderations>  I  am  convinced,  mull,  with  every  candid  perfon,  remove  the 
iU-founded  prejudice  to  which  I  have  alluded/' 

Refpe£Wng  the  author's  obfervations  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  we 
catinot  do  better  than  refer  him  to  Mr.  Reeves's  excellent  pamphlet  on. 
that  fubjc6t,.  winch- we  have  noticed  in  this  Number. 

MTSCELLANIES. 

33k  Claims  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Piesidency,  examined  at  the  Bar  of  Chtsii-^ 
anlty'     By  a  LayMian.    fevo.  -Pp.  54-.     Dickins*     Philadelphia.      1B0'>, 

THE  object  of  this  tract  is  to  convince  the  Americans,  that,  as  Chris* 
tians,  it  is  their  duty  not  to  chuse  any  man  as  their  President,  who 
h  n9  Christian  \  and- the  autlior  represents  the  infidelity  of  Mr.  Jefif'erson  to 
be  a  fact  so  notorious,  from  his  writings  and   his  declarations,  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to /iroie  it. 

"  Togo  about  quoting  books  and  conversation  to  shew  the  creed  of  such 
a  man,  is  like  furnisliing  an  attested- copy,  from  the  records  of  the  British. 
Privy  Council,  of  the  prociantation  of  George  the  Third,  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  to  prove  that  such  is  the  name  of  the  British  Monarch." 

The  inferencei  very  naturally  drawn  by  the  author,  is,  tiiat  the  election- 
of  such  a  man  to  the  office  of  supreme  magistmte  of  the  country  would  be 
a-  proof  that  the  electors  were  themselves  iafideis. — W'e  know  not  what 
justice  may  be  allowed  td  such  an  inference  in  the  United  States,  but  Me 
are  persuaded,  that,  in  this  old-fashioned  country,  all  depraved  and  de« 
generated  as  the  age  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  be  deemed  incontrover* 
tible.— The  Americans,  however,  have,  since  the  publication  ol'this  tract, 
elected  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  are  therefore  open  to  all  the  censures  which, 
this  strenuous  advocate  for  Christianity  has,  condiiionally,  bestowed  on 
them  I — It  is  a  family  dispute,  and  we  shall  leave  the  parties  to  settle  it 
between  themselves.. 

'BmghtS'on  tie  best  Mods  c/ Carrying  into  Effect  the  System  of  Ecm^my  recommended 
in  his  Mzjeft/s  Proclamation.     8vo.     Pp.  62.     ls.6d.     Wright.     1801. 

WHOEVER  kbours  by  argument,  or  example,  to  enforce  obedience  to. 
the  dedased  wiil  of  ih$  lawful  Sovereign  oi^his  countryi  is  entitled  to  lhe> 
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(hanks  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  however  mistaken  he  may  chance 
tp  be  in  his  ideas  on  the  subject  on  which  that  obedience  is  required. — The 
autiior  of  this  pamphlet,  enters,  with  zeal  and  sincerity,  into  the  distresses 
of  the  times ;  gives  implicit  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  two  Houses  of 
ParKament  respecting  the  scarcity  of  corn,  and  enforces,  with  all  the 
strength  of  abihty  which  he  is  capable  of  exerting,  the  indispensible  ne* 
cessity  of  the  most  rigid  economy.— All  this  is  unobjectionable  and  praise^ 
worthy ;  and  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  own  family  is  highly 
worthy  of  imitation. — He  strongly  recommends  as  much  caution  and  cafe 
in  the  consumption  of  meat  as  of  bread,  and  fish  and  rice  are  the  sub- 
stitutes which  he  has  found  most  eligible  and  effe^ive. — His  advice  to  ier^ 
*vants  is  excellent,  and  vve  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  extract  it.  He 
truly  observes  that  "  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  advancement  o{ 
price  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  severely  felt,-  excejit  ly  servants  \  the 
price  of  meat,  6r  the  price  of  bread,  is  to  than  a  matter  of  no  concern  ;•  the^ 
are  sure  to  find,  at  the  usual  terms,  a  table  spread,  with  a  plentiful  and 
comfortable  meal,  whether  meat  is  four-pence  or  a  shilling  a  pound— 
Except  from  curiosity,  they  may  go  iirom  the  'beginning  of  the  year  16  the 
end  of  it,  without  knowing  whether  it  was  onfe  or  the  other ;  to  theih> 
therefore^  I  say,  that,  at  all  times,  to  be  wasteful,  and  not  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  the  food  that  is  allowed  them,  -is  absolutely  a  crime,  but,  at 
the  present  period,  it  is  an  hundred-fold  criminal/' — He  then  shews  that 
the  inevitable  consequences  df  a  wasteful  disposition  in  ser<rants  must 
ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  themselves,  by  reducing  their  masters  to  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  them  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  followinjf 
recomraehdation  of  the  author  will  be  rigidly  ^adopted  by  every  master 
of  a  family  ;-*•"  that  a  resolution  should  be  entered  into  and  signed  by  the 
masters  6t  families,  in  the  different  parishes,  fiot  to  hire  any  servants  who 
had  quitted  their  last  places  in  consequence  of  any  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  present  occasional  system/' — We  know  of  some  masters,  who  have 
taken  servants  of  this  description,  even  without  a  character  from  the  mas- 
ters whom  they  had  lefl,  and  we  are  halPtempted  to  expose  their  names  to 
the  world ! — 

We  disagree  with  the  author  respecting  a  maximum^  but  on  that  subject 
our  opinion  has  been  so  frequently  delivered  to  our  readers,  that  h  is 
needless  to  repeat  it  bere.-i^His  tract  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  his  efforts 
in  a  cause,  which  every  honest  man  must  have  at  heart,  are  highly 
commendable. 

tffectual  Megns  tf  prwidingt  according  to  tlie  Exigencies  tf  the  Uvtl,  against  the 
Distress  afi/ircheruled  fromjhe  Scat  city  and  High  Pi  ices  (f  different  At  tides  of 
Food.     By  George  Edwards,  Esq.     8to.     Pp.  4-4.    Johnson.     1800,   " 

ilOST  of  the  means  here  prescribed  have  been  adopted  by  the  Le^s- 
lature,  a'hd  (he  public  are  now  fully  competent  to  decide  on  their  efficacy. 
One  of  the  means,  indeed,  that  of  pressing  land  for  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
^i\d pressing  milk  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  neither  has,  nor,  we  trust,  ever 
tvill  be  tried ;  not  that  we  think  either  that  or  any  other  strong  measure 
would  not  be  justifiable,  if  a  famine  were  really  to  be  dreaded,  but  because 
wc  are  persuaded  that  the  evil  is  not  so  formidable  as  to  require  the  appli- 
cation of  so  desperate  a  remedy;  and  that  the  remedy,  if  applied,  would 
prove  inadequate  to  remove  it.  Another  mean,  here  strongly  recom- 
neudcdj  has  also  been  neglected  by  the.Governme&t ;— the  restoration  of 
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peace,  the  practicability  of  which,  a}'e,  and  of  a  safe,  honourabfe,  an  J 
permanent  peace  too,  was  perfectly  visible  to  the  keen  eye  of  Mr- 
.  Edwards,  (even  in  February  1800)  though  much  wiser  heads,  and  mucir 
keener  e)es  than  his,  have  not  yet  been  ablo  to  discover  it.  Mr.  Edwards 
affirms  that  he  is  "  the  sole  author  of  the  present  new  and  solid  system  of 
finance,  that  of  raising  the  supplies  withiii  the  year,  and  the  income  tax." 

Radical  Means  of  Counteracting  the  present  Scarcity ,  and  preventing  Famine  in> 
Future  ;  including  tJie  proposal  (f  a  Maximum  founded  on  a  New  Principle , 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Legislature  on  a  Plan  for  meliorating- 
tlie  Condition  of  Society  at  large.  ^  By  George  Ed  Wards,  Esq*  8vo.  Pp. 
I82.     3s.  6d.     Johnson.     1801. 

MR.  EDWARDShere  enters  iqio  a  large  field  of  speculation,  through 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him.  His  object  is  unquestionably 
good ;  and  he  appears  to  be  aetuated  by  motives  and  feelings  highly  ho- 
nourable to  his  heart ;  but  in  his  projects  for  promoting  the  hr optical  per-' 
y^r//oxt  of  the* social  world  his  abilities  do  not  keep- peace  with  his  will. — 
While  he  recommends,  and  most  juitly,  reflection  to  others,,  before  they^ 
adopt  his  opinions,  and  encourage  his  schemes,  he  hastily  adopts  himsel?, 
without  any  reflection,  or  at  least  without  properly  'weighing  cither  ^t» 
or  arguments,  the  prevalent,,  but  most  gross  error,  that  tithes  arc  unfavour- 
able ta  agricultural  improvement.  On  some  other  points  too  he  is  mista- 
ken, but  his  intentions  are  excellent,  and  most  of  his  propositions  ace 
worthy  of  attention.  We  perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  "to  suffer  the 
distress  of  a  famine,  whea  it  really  ii^ith^r  exists,,  nor  can  in  reason  be  ap- 
prehended,  and  when  the  growers  and  dealers  in  corn  are  making  exces- 
sive profits  beyond  the  fair  price  of  thi«^  commodity,  is  what  ought  never 
to  be  suffered  in  a-  rational  and  philantliropic  state  of  society,  and  never 
by  a  humane  and  benevolent  Government ;" — no,  nor  yet  iu  aiey  state  of 
society,  nor  by  any  Government. — The  remedy  which' he  proposes  fer  this 
evil  us  a  maximum  which  he  defends  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal,  and 
with  no  lack  of  talent. — Some  of  his  arguments  on  this  subject  we  shall 
extract,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  and  powers  of  reasoning. 

'''  It  is  requisite  to  support  tiie  propriety  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing this  proposal,  and  in  particular  to  answer  the  obje^ioiis  which  Mr,  A. 
Smith  ntakcs  against  it.  '  Because,'  says  he,  '  it  either  hinders  dealers 
from  bfinj^ng^  corn  to  market,  which  may  sometimes  produce  a  famine, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables  the 
people,,  and  t-hereby  encourages  them,  to  consume  it  so  fast,  as  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.'  In  respect  to  the 
first  objecUon,  it  is  certainly  a  sufficient  reply,  thit  the  corn  growers  and 
dealers  can  have  no  other  market  for  their  commodity,  and  would  not  buy 
apfor  speculation  corn  at  its  present  high  price:  neither  of  them  could  fly 
m  the  face  of  the  legislature,  which  no  doubt  would  establish  proper  regu- 
lations for  their  conduct ;  nor  could  they  have  any  inducement  to  witlihold 
a  pf  oper  supply  from  the  markets,  if  the  maximum  were  fixed  sufficiently 
high,  IS  most  certainly  it  ought,  and  is  pfO])osed  to  be  The  other  objec- 
tion mr\y  be  as  completely  answered,  by  observing,,  that  a  wise  legislature 
would  aJvvavs  consioor  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  and  oKtablish  a  maxi- 
nuim,  both  fully  suflicient  to  recompence  the  growers,  and  high  enough  to 
enforce  tliat  economy  incofisumption,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effed^ual  re- 
Kiedics  against  the  evils  of  s(HUcity  *•  W^  for  liiclf  o\ya  interest  the  farmer 
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and  corn-dealer  would  not  be  in  haste  to  overload  the  inarket>  and  reduce 
their  article  too  low.*'  i 

''  As  to  the  manner  of  imposing  the  maximum^  there  can  be  no  difficulty ; 
ibr  proper  persons^  conversant  in  the  corn  irade>  will  readily  ascertain,  Uie 
principle  being  previously  known,  at  what  amount  it  would  be  fixed  on- 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  as  the  maximum  may  be  extended  to  them  all : 
this,  as  fixed  on  each  of  them,  should,  from  what  has  been  observed,  cer* 
tainly  be  a  high  one,  and  above  the  general  price,  at  which  sucli  corn  should 
be  sold;  and  if  we  suppose  the  highest  price  of  the  best  wheat,  fixed  any 
year  at  12s.  13s.  1 4-5.  &c.  that  of  worse  samples  will  fall  proportionally. 

"  A  familiar  conversation  I  had  yesterday  witli  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Thomp- 
■son,  of  Girlington,  near  Wycliffe,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  will 'tend  to 
mkke  this  proposal  less  repugnant  than  it  appears  to  be,  on  account  of  its  no- 
velty, or  rather  of  its  being  generally  condemned  :  '  I  have,'  says  he,  '  sold 
this  bread-<:orn  for  25s.  ^per  boll,  and  might  as  readily  have  sold  it  at  29s. 
i  do  not  like  such  a  price,  even  as  25s. :  we  can,  though  .bur  crop  fs  wcry 
.indifferent,  afford  very  well  to  sell  it  at  20s.  and  it  should  not  be  higher," 
This  friend  is  upwards  ofeiglity  years  of  age,  still  very  active  and  industri- 
ous, allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  farmers  in  the  North,  a  man  of  af^ 
fedionate  goodness  of  heart,  of  great  aii  well  as  long  observation,  and  of 
.Hjicoraraon  sagacity  and  penetration  in  all  concerns  relating  to  the  pradtice 
«f  agriculture :  such  a  testimony  as  his,  is  that  of  experience,  and  is  to  me 
at  least,  who  can  depend  upon  his  judgment,  an  authority  in  favourof  a 
maximum,  equal  to  that  of  any  diftate  of  political  economy.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  from  a  man  of  genuine  humanity,  communicated  to  me  by  my 
ingenious  and  benevolent  friend  Mr,  Harrison,  of  Barnard  Castle,  from 
whom  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  having  received  this  and  many  other 
most  important  services^  likewise  supports  very  strongly  the  proposal  of  a 
max  imam. 

Sledgwick,  1 1  th  Mo,  X  8tk,  1 800. 

Swainston  flarrhonf  ^  ., 

"    RESPECTED    FRIENa,  ^ 

"  I  think  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  to  sell  my  corn  of  this  yeaPs  crop 
^entirely  to  the  poor  people. at  a. reduced  price,  perhaps  ait  20s.  pcr'boll ;  and 
as  1  intend  to  sell  it  chiefly  to  those  in  Barnard  Castle,  am  thoughtful  how  to 
dispose  of  it  so  as  the  most  necessitous  only  may  reap  the  advantage ;  and 
d«sire  thee,  and  some  other  person  in  the  other  end  of  the  town,  to  make 
a  weekly  list  of  as  many  poor, persons'  names  as  will  take  my  quantity.  .1 
think  I  can  engage  some  of  the  millers  to  grind  it  at  Is.  a  boll.  But  I  mean 
thee  to  coiwider^  and  if  thou  canst  find  any  better  mode  to  be  adopted*  in- 
form me  thereof  by  a  line,  which  will  obUge,  thy/riend, 

JOHN  APPLEGARTH. 

*'  N.  B.  J  mean  to  sell  my  potatoes  at  Staindrop  to  the  poor  .people." 

We  are  happy  to  record  these  instances  of  benevolence  in  a  .clofls  of  peo- 
ple, of  whom,  considered  as  a  body^  the  public  have  much  justreason  to  com- 
plain. '  -  , 

'^  It  may  be  very  fairly  and  candidly  observed,  that  the  .common  practice 
.of  granting  a  bounty,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  .importation  of  corn, 
.implies  strong  approbation  of  the  measure  propoposed  of  fixing  a  maximum 
jsrice:  hut  government,  by  so  doing,  only  performs  by  halves,,  what  it 
-should  con^pleie  at  once.  Per  the  ofier  of  such  bounty  is  al  A'ays  intended  to 
.seduce  the  prices  at  home,  that  is,  the  profits  of  the  corn-dealers  and  grow- 
j&%t  because  thej  are  too  great    This  is  the  same  view  as  that  of  fixing  a 

Y  d  jiiaximum.: 
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maxitniim :  and  neither  of  them  intends  to  deprive  the  home  grower  of  W? 
fair  profits.  Tliere  is  no  occasion  in  the  eve  of  the  faw  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  usurer,  the  hackney-coachman,  or  the  baker,  and  the  farmer 
and  the  corn-dealer  :  yet  government  afto^My  imposes  a  maximum  upon  thi^ 
former  three  in  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  of  money,  that  of  coach-hire, 
land  the  price  of  bread.  "The  legislature  ought  always  to  interfere  when  so- 
ciety is  injuriously  treated,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  relievi^ :  or  the  citizens 
arc  left  wholly  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  fi*audulent  combinations,  or  of  avaricel 
Commodities  ought  to  be  left  to  fall  df  themselves  to  their  projier  level  only 
when  this  is  prnclicable,  that  is,  when  the  seller  alone  has  it  not  in  his  pow- 
er to  regulate  and  lix  the  market:  fornf  impracticable,  a  barrier  sbouH  be 
place.^,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  price  beyond  reasonable  bounds.'* 

Remarks  on  the  /ircscnt  High  Price  cf  Grain,  and  <m  tie  Expediency  ef  farther  Lt' 
gislatlve  R:srri3ions  in  Order  to  effc£tits  Rtduction,  8ro.  Pp.  22.  6d. 
Jbidan.     1801.         "  •  '  * 

THIS  little  trad  is  ono  of  the  most  tempen^te,  pertinent,  sensible,  and 
judicious,  of  the  many  which  our  duty  has  compelled  us  to  read  on  this  in- 
teresting, and  almost  inexhaustible,  «ubje6t.  Biassed  by  no  prejudice,  led 
away  by  no  favourite  system,  the  aiuthor  is  equally  just  m  his  promises,  and 
forcible  in  his  conclusion.  He  laments  the  present  high  price  of  provisions, 
S30t  as  a  penonal  inconvenience,  but  as  a  public  injury;  he  considers  it^ 
not  as  a  temponLrv' disadvantage  only,  but  as  a  permanent  eyiU  unless 
speedy  and  efleclual  means  for  reducing  it  be  adopted.  ' 
'  *'  But  ftbtwithatanding  it  is  so  desirable  that  our  expectations  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  grain  to  their-  old  standard  should  not  be  raised  too 
bigh,  it  appears  to  me  not  less  necessary  that  the  prospeCt,  though  distant, 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  otherwise,  there  is,  I  think,  some  dangef 
ths^t  we  shall  have  eventually  to  sit  down  under  all  the  baneful  effects  to  iiv 
dividuals  and  society  at  large,  which  increased  expenditure  is  so  much  calcu- 
lated t6  create.  To  enlarge  on  these  effefts  seems  unnecessary  ;  they  are 
too  obvious  to  have  passed  unnoticed :  little  more  is  necessary  than  the 
bare  mention  of  one  or  two  of  the  consequences  which  miist  follow  a  per- 
manent additional  increase  in  the  price  of  articles  of  general  consumption. 
All  those  possessed  of  moderate  fixed  incomes  must  be  peculiarly  affected  j 
under  another  name,  thfey  may  be  said  to'be  stripped  of  such  a  part  of  their 
property,  as  constitutes  the  difference  which  this  advance  makes  in  their  ne- 
cessary expences.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  their  property  should  not 
be  considered  as  equally  inviolable  with  tliat  of  the  farmer,  or  any  other  de- 
scription of  persons  whatever,  but  the  middle  classes,  the  poor,  and  ihe 
labourer  must  likewise  feel  very  sensibly,  the  disadvantage  of  increased  ex- 
pences, unless  the  first  make  an  adequate  advance  in  the  profits  arising 
from  their  professional  or  commercial  pursuits,  anti  the  others  receive  such  an 
increase~ot  maintenance  or  wages  as  will  compensate  the  difference ;  which 
eannot  be  done  without  having  such  a  destructive  influence  6n  British  ma« 
hufaCture  as  must  excite  national  solicitude ;  for  it  would  enhance  the  price 
So  much  as  to  enable  those  countries  where  labour  is  lower,  in  consequence 
of  cheaper  living,  to  undersell  us  in  the  foreign  markets.  This  apjpears  al- 
ready in  some  degree  to  have  begun  to  operate.  ""The  quantity  ot  the  un- 
manufactured article  of  cotton  yarn*  e^iported  has  recently  been  very  consi-  - 
derable,  to  supply  the  rrianiifadol-ies  on  the  Contin^t,  which  it  is  evident 
can  afford  to  make  goods  lower  than  thej  can  have  them  from  ui,  otherwise 
they  would  continue  oar  cnslomers  fer  tfaem^  «nd  oar  iBiuiaftdves  wo«}l^ 
'    .'  ...    jvgatinu' 
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•  continue- to  fk>urish  and  give  support  to  a  numerous  class  of  deserving  and 
industrious  individuals. 

**  The  evils  that  would  thus  follow  in  consequence  of  a  continued  rise  in 
the  price  oftb^  necessaries  of  life  to  some  descriptions  of  persons  in  partir 
cular,  as  well  as  to  society  in  general,  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  counter- 
balanced by  any  permanent  benefit,  even  to  those  who  at  present  reap  al{ 
the  advantage  arising  from  it ;  because  they,  like  others,  must  ultimately 
"ieel  the  effeds  of  a  proportionate  advance,  I  had  altnost  said,  on  every  thing 
on  which  there  is  occasion  for  money  to  be  expended.  JBesides,  if  things 
should  liave  the  appearance  of  continuing  long  in  their  present  state,  it  can- 
Tiot  but  be  supposed  that  the  rents  g£  the  farmer  would  be  considerably 
increased,  in  order  to  enable  the  owner  to  defray  the  increased  ex]>enccs  of 
liis  household ;  than  which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  could  be  of  more  in- 
jurious tendency,  in  fixing,  as  it  were,  permanently,  the  evils  which  we  de- 
plore. It  may  farther  be  observed,  tliat  the  longer  we  continue  under  the 
'advance,  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  our  living,  the  more  imperce])- 
I'tibly  shall  we  slide  into  a  settled  state  of  things,  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
irit  down  under  tome  additional  expence  in  commodities  and  in  labour, 
•tliough  ofiy  addition,  if  the  prtx:eding  remarks  be  just,  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  our  true  interest.  In  order  to  prevent  these  evils  becoming  systema- 
tic, or  so  deeply  rooted  as. not  easily  to  be  eradicated,  it  appears  to  me  de- 
sh^ble  that,  during  our  present  exigency,  we  shbuld  ever  recur,  as  to  a  stand- 
ard, to  the  prices  whidi.  the  necessaries  of  life  bore  before  the  late  rise ;  and, 
to  enfoKie  this  the  more  strongly,  I  may  be  allowed  the  repetition  of  a  sen- 
timent before  expressed,  viz.  tl:at  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  that  standard^ 
vthough  distant,  should  be  "kept  constantly  in  view." 

This  is  a  most  serious  consideration,  on  which <ave  have  oflcn  refle^cd, 
4>ut  which  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  ia 
their  discussions  upon  the  question  of  provisions. 

On  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  regulating  the  price  of  com,  our  au-. 
.'thor's  refledions  are  equally  just. 

"  The  general  corn  .laws  which  are  enacted Trom  time  to  time  stand  ia 
opposition  to  tljeoretical  speculation,  as  they  interfere,  in  iCffed,  with  the 
•regulation  of  price*,  by  the  special  provisions  which  they  contain  for  shut- 
ting up  the  ports  against  the  introdudion  of  foreign  mm,  when  the  general 
average  of  our  own  is  below  a  certain  price,  in  or&r  to  protect  the  land- 
f holder  and  farmer  against  too  great  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  those  com- 
modities  in  which  they  are  so  much  interested.  This,  they  say,  is  necessary 
for  the  security  or  prosperity  of  the  ferming  interest*  by  which  the  country 
at  liargeis  somudi  benefited.  1  allow  it  may  be  so:  but  may  notalsooc- 
.casions  arise,  when  there  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  necessity  to  provide 
against  such  an  exorbitant  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  pflife,  as 
.would  sacrifice  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  people  to  that  intereati? 
Admitting  the  wisdom  and  policv  of  maintaining  a  proper  balance  between 
4heinterestof  thejjroduceraudthafcof  the  consumer,  how  can  it  be  denied, 
fthat,  in  our  present  ^circumstauces,  .restridtionf  are  necessary  to  prevent  too 
great  a  preponderance  of  the  interest  of  the  former,  unless  it  be  understood 
that  there  ought  to  be  just  so  much  restridion  ?is  to  prevent  the  price  be- 
coming too  lovy^  and  as  much  fteedom  as  would  leave.no  adequate  check  to. 
4ts  being  too  high?*'. 

The  stile  of  this  pamphlet  is  as  good  as  its  spirit  is  praise-worthy.    • 

St-riking  Facts  ;  addressed  to  those  who  still  disbelieve  in  real  Scarcity,  and  a  sokmn 

.,  ^jfi/^eaJ  to  all  who  thin  k  otherwise.     8vo.  J?P,  14,  lS,peidoz',  Of  50  for 

i&.   jaafchard.    1801. 
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fail  us)  as  appeared  by  their  books  ;  and  fo  elated  were  they  by  their  fuc«fi,* 
aad  fo  much,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  commercial  avarice^  did  their  defire  of  ac« 
cumulation  incrcafe  with  their  wealth,  rhat  they  tooic  the  whole  of  another 
loan  on  themfelveSy  and  refufed  tp  admit  any  partners  in  it ;  and  to  this  veiy 
<:ircmnftance,  we  believe,  may  the  origin  of  their  misfortunes  be  referred.  To 
Mr.  Btnfield,  indeed,  this  connexion  has  proved  a  real  misfortune^  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  his  capital  was  wqll-known ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  afccr- 
tain  ihe  extent  of  M.  B.'s  misfortuw^  as  the  amount  of  his  capital  we  do  not 
profefs  to  know. — So  much  for  the  qu^ion  o^f peculation  / 

We  are  next  told  by  the  Letter. writer,  that  **  the  article  on  which  the 
Akti-Jacobin  principally  refts  to  prove  that  Mr.  Boyd  has  publ^cd  his 
letter  as  an  enemy  to  his  country/'  .is,  the  anecdote  refpefting  the  Hou&  o£ 
Walqiiiers  at  Hamburgh.  Now,  in -the  firft,  place,  wc  profefled  to  prove 
ao  fuch  thing  as  is  here  imputed  to  us  ;  in  thcfecond,  we  laid  no  ftrefs  what, 
ever  upon  that  anecdote,  as  proving  Mr.  Boyd's' intent  in  publiQiing  hn 
-pamphlet ;  and,  thirdly,  we  never  conneAed  the  anecdote  at  all  with  Mr, 
Boyd.  Nay;  after  relating  the  anecdote,  we  cxprefsly  faid  (and  this  blunder. 
ing  blockhead  even  quotes  our  words  though  they  prove  his  own  folly  and  his 
own  falihood)  <*  we  are  well  convinced  that  even  Mr.  Boyd  hlmfelfwoDld 
■condemn  ^  /peculation  of  this  nature,  and  deem  it  a  proper  obje^  for  the  cog* 
nizance  of  the  law."  Yet  his  fagacious  friend  immediately  adds — "  TTiis 
article  from  beginning  to  end  Jsyj/Z/i^,"  which  is  to  fay,  that  Mr.  B.  would 
AOt  condemn  fuch  a  fpecuiation.  We  (hall  leave  the  two  friends  to  fettle  this 
jpoint  in  a  teie.a^tete,  But,i(ill,  blundering  on,  the  Letter:^ writer  concludes 
by  obferving,  that  in  fay  ing  what  we  never  did  fay,  we  "  publifhed  n  'very 
infamous  fnlfehood.**  As  to  the  anecdote  itfelf,  which  he  ftates  to  be  faKe, 
^nd  which  he  deiics  us  to  pfodqce  any  authority  for^,  it  may  be  found  almoft 
fotidem  'verbis,  in  \htTrue  Briton  of  April  29th,  1796.  We  are  aware  of 
•  the  conlradiAion  of  fome  part  of  it  in  the  fame  paper  of  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, May  2 }  but,  knowing  that  that  contradiAion  proceeded  from  a  partjf 
intercltcd  in  the  fupprcffion  of  the  truth  5  and  who  betrayed  his  intereft  by  the 
very  mode  which  he  adopted  for  procuring  its  fuppreflion ;  and  knowing  alfo, 
,fhat  thc.ftatement  itfelf  was  made  on  the  authority  of  a  Britiih  merchant^  of 
undoubted  veracity,  .M'ho  was  at  Hamburgh  at  the  time  when  Walquicis 
failed  ;  we  fhall  ilill  continue  to  believe  the  fubftance  of  that  article  to  Ve 
true.  At  'A\  events,  the  writer  of  the  Letter  has  himfelf  been  guilty  of  '*  ^ 
very  infa motes  fa l/chood"  in  aiferting  that  we  had  not  any  authority  for  pub- 
liihing  it.  The  fame  attention  to  truth  is  difplayed  in  the  affirmation  of  this  man, 
.that  "  WalquiCrs  never  eftablilhed  ahoufeat  Hamburgh;"  for  theperfonwho 
fapplied  the  covtradidion  in  the  True  Bri/on,  whom  he  muft  know,  exprefsljr 
faid  that  Walquiers  liad  formed  an  eftabjijhment  at  Hamburgh ;  and  it  wiU 
fcarcely  be  deiiicd  that,  in  the  language  of  the  commercial  world,  a  beufe  and 
an  eftab^:fimt7tt  are  the  fame  thing  j  and  indeed  they  arc  ufed  by  this  very 
pcrfon  as  fynoniraous  terms,  for,  fpeaking  of  this  eftabliftimcnt  of  Walquiers, 
and  two  other  eftablilhmcnts  of  t-he  famexiame,  he  calls  one  of  the  latter,  "  « 
third  Hotfe,'*  We  could  expofe  many  other  paltry  evafions,  and  wilful  pcr- 
verfions  of  this  doughty  champion  of  Mr.  Soyd  ;  but  we  arcfenfible  that  fome 
apology  is  already  due  to  our  readers,  for  having  faid  even  thus  much  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  nature,  and  wc  ftiall,  therefore,  not  irefpafs  farther  on  their  patience. 

A  Tnuelvefcnny  Anf^vjcr  to  a  Three  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Pamphlety  ififitledf 
*'  A  Leiict  on  the  Jnjiucnce  of  the  Stoppage  of  Jjfue^  in  Specie  at  tie  ftflfiA- 
ofEnglaKdy*'  l^c^    ijvo.    Pi',  jo,     Kichardfon,     iSoi^ 


IN  d>is  tw^v«j)0(ioy  anfwer,  which  Mr.  Boyd  treats  with  fcvcrcign  con-  - 
^ctnpr,  there  is  mach  more  plain  fcnfei  and  pUin  tfuth,  than  in  his  own  three 
and  fixpenny,  or  even  in  his  five  (hilling,  book.  Wc  do  not,  indeed,  precifel^ 
agree  with  the  author  in  hU  ideas  refpeAing  the  caufeof  the  prcfent  high  price 
of  provHionSi  bec^ufe  he  Kaves  avarice,  extortion,  combination,  and  mono*. 
poly,  entireljr  oat  of  the  queftion  ;  but  wc  chink  him  fully  fuccefsful  in  (hewing 
the  fallacy  of  thofc  of  his  opponent,  of  whom  he  (hrcwdly  obferves,  that  "  the 
Pank  had  no  (hare  in  bis  ruin ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  we  believe  to  be,  that  his  ideas  were  fo  wild,  fo  monftroos,  fo  un- 
iblid,  thad  if  fufRcicht  power  (Archimedes  like)  could  have  been  (uppbfed,  he 
Vould  have  overturned  the  Bank.  He  ccnainly  began  hip  mercantile  career 
ifi  the  two  great  capitals  of  £urope,t  under  the  rooft  aufpicious  circumftances* 
.^he  expe^ations  of  bis  friends  hiave  been  blafted.  He  feems  (lill  to  dreani 
that  his  opinions  are  booyed  up  by  their  partiaUty^  and  b^  the  applaufes  of  ad« 
iDiring  parafites.     Let  us  pity  him." 

The  author  truly  accounts  for  the  reftrlAion  impofed,  by  Parliament,  on 
the  Bank,  in  the  i(rue  of  fpecie,  on  the  caufe  of  which  Mr.  B.  ob(erves  a 
tUence  whicji  is  fomewhat  more  th^ti/ujfpicioa^. 

"  Amidfl  many  difaftrous  events  of  the  pref^t  war,  the  ^mpreffiop  of  that 
pomcntous  crifis,  ^heii  the  fucce(re8  of  our  enemies  abroli(I>  and  the  difpoii- 
f  ions  of  their  partitans  among  ourfelves,  had  alarmed  the  nation,  a^d  filled 
it  with  the  horrid  dread  of  a  revolution,  remains  in  full  force  on  our  minds*. 
^t  that  period,  when  the  ftate  of  the  Exchange  afforded  no  temptation  to  ex. 
port  gold  and  filver,  the  coin  of  the  country  wa&  rapidly  difappearing.  It 
became  ncceffnty  to  iijvent  fome  powerful  means  of  anticipating  and  pre. 
venting  the  ruin  with  which  we  were  threatened  from  the  want  of  a  cir. 
culating  medium.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  reafon  of  the  reftridioii 
then  impofed  on  the  Bank." 

Whoever  reads  Mr.  Boyd's  traA  Ihould  read  this  alfo.  Wc  have  faid 
nothing  of  cither  one  or  the  other  confidered  as  literary  compofitions  j— 
they  are  both  of  ^hem  defective  in  correlft  phfafeology  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy, but  where  the  mattn  of  difcuflion  was  fp  important^  wc  deemed  the 
planner  almpft  unworthy  of  notice. 

F inane wl  Ft^fis  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  «r,  a  Curfory  VienUy  tvith  cofii' 
parattme  StaTements  of  the  Revenue^  Expenditure^  Debts,  ManufaQures^ 
and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.  Pp.  92.  2s«  6d,  Wright, 
London,     iSoi.  ' 

WHOEVER  wi(hes  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  real  fituation  of 
the  country,  and  of  its  ability  to  maintain  the  arduous  conteft  in  whieh  it  is 
engaged,  fhould  read  with  attenticn  the  pamphlet  before  us ;  in  which  he  will 
ifina  no  declamatory  rant ;  no  fulfome  battery  ;  no  vague  fpeculations ;  no 
abftradl  reafoning ;  no  loofe  arguing  from  effefls  to  imaginary  caufes ;  no 
wicked  appeals  to  popular  paflions  ;  bfft  folid  calculations,  juft  inferences,  and 
incontrovertible  fads  ;  farfs  that  muft  make  every  Briti(h  heart  beat  high  with 
honeft  fatisfadion,  and  every  Briti(h  mind  regard  with  contempt  the  impotent 
efforts  of  the  combined  hoftility  of  our  numerous  foes.  This  trad  ought  to  be 
tnmilared  into  all  foreign  languages,  and  circulated  throughout  Europe,  that 

•  This  is  not  ftriftly  corred  :  Mlt  Boyd  began  hid  commercial  career  in 
^c  little  town  of  Oftend,    Rilv,  - 
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the  extent  of  our  wealth,  and  the  fertility  of  our  refoarccs  may  be  made  apps-. 
rent  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent ;  and  teach  them  the  value  of  the  homely 
oaxim ;  boneftj  is  the  befipoftcy^ 

The  author  thus  Hates  the  objeft  of  his  publication. 

*'  The  public  mind  has  been  long  diftraded  with  accounts  ofoir  pail 
difaflcrs^  and  predi^ions  of  even  greater  evils ;  mifcarriages  which  human 
forefight  could  not  provide  againilp  have  been  mod  unkindly  and  unfairly  ar* 
f  ributed  to  want  of  ability  in  the  planners,  and  want  of  conduft  in  the  execu- 
tors of  our  feveral  ^nterprifes.  The  tranfient  fucceffes  of  an  enemy  have  been 
exaggerated^  and  even  applauded,  by  men,  who  forget^  while  they  are  in- 
dulging in  party^  that  the^  are  in  efieft,the  greateft  encn^ies  of  the  ftate.  To 
|)Iay  upon  the  popular  prejudices  of  mankind,  to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of  thofc 
who  have  not  the  means  of  contradi^ling  fallacious  accounts^  to  make  gloomy 
impreffionson  the  multitude,  inter  ^uulgos Jfargere  *vQcei^  and  thereby  to  give 
liie  arid  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  are  ads  unbecoming  the  (rue  charader 
of  a  patiiou  When  parties  run  high,  the  calm,  independent,  and  difpaflionate 
znanj  IHce  the  mathematician  in  his  clcfet,  will  confider  fui>jeds  of  a  political 
nature,  by  (carching  for  the  truth  between  the  two'  extremes*  When  the . 
p^flions  and  interufts  of.men  are  fo  copioufly  mixed  in  theflream,  the  water 
cannot  remain  pure  and  undidurBed  ;  ii  is  therefore  of  ufe  to  an  unbialTed 
writer,  in  imitation  of  the  experienced  chemift,  to  analyze  the  propertiefl  of 
matter^ .  and,  as  it  were,  decompofe  the  various  particles*  Without  following 
Junius  in  charging  politicians  with  having  looic  principles,  the  writer  of  the 
following  (heetshashadcaufe  to  know,  that  the  accounts  of  men  in  power  are 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  are  their  reafonings  always  well-grounded, 
lie  is  alCo  pcrfuaded  that  conviiflion  is  not  conftantly  produced  by  mere  aigu-  . 
ments,  and  will  therefore  reft  fatisHed  with  giving  ftrong  fa6\s  and  accurate 
calculations,  tending  not  only  tolhew,  but  to  prove,  the  real  fituation  of  this  , 
country,  with  refjpedl  to  ks  relative  power  and  financial  ability  for  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  conteft,  and  how  far  it  is  adequate  to  the  purpoies  of  meeting , 
ttie  extraordinary  hoftile  confederacy  formed  againft  our  naval  ftrength  and  in. 
dependency  as  a  nniiitime  nation.'  All  the  writer  requires  is,  that  the  reader 
will  bring  with  him,  to  ihe  perufal  of  the  following  (beets,  a  mind  free  from 
bias  and  prejudice ;  and  that  he  will  fufpend  his  judgment;  until  he  has  gone 
tJirough  the  whole." 

JCo  reader  whofe  mind  is  "  fiee  from  bias  and  prejudice"  can  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  fad^s  here  adduced  of  the  folly  or  the  profligacy  of  thofe  who  re* 
prefent  the  nation  as  tottering  on  the  brink  of  deftru^ion.  The  author  traces 
the  ftate  of  the  revenue,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  from  the  revolution  to 
fhe  prefent  period^  derived  from  authentic  documents*  and  clearly  eftabliihes 
this  conclufioR. 

•^  That  our  exports  now.,  compared  with  thofe  in  the  heginniag  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have,  from  the  moft  accurate  computation,  increafed 
:; early  in  a  twelvefold  pioportion  ;  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  has  increafed  in  a  tenfold  propoition  ;  and  that  the  apparent  balance 
Qi  trade  in  our  favour  at  this  period^  compared  with  it  a  century  ago^  is  aug. 
niented  in  the  incredible  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fold,  Ic  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  annual  public  fales  of  teas  by  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
did  nor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  exceed  50^000 
pounds  weight :  the  Con^any'simnnal  fales  now  approach  to  20  millions  of 
pounds  weight,  being  an  mcreafe  of  four  hundred  fold  in  one  hundred  years* 
it  is  aifo  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  late  tax  on  imports  aod  exports  atone, 
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fs  eftiraateJ  to  produce,  for  1800,  no  Icfs  a  fam  than  i,25'o,ooo/.  which  is 
nearly  one  half  the  amount  of  public  revenue  in  the  yfear  1 700.*" 

Having  placed  thefe  ftrong  fads  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  he  briefly  confr- 
ders  forae  of  the  leading  mifreprefentacions  of  the  day  on  the  fubje^  of  the 
high  price  of  provifions,  &c.  and  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  experiencfe 
of  a  century,  that  it  cannot  poflibly  be  impjted  to  the  war,  the  weight  of 
taxes,  or  the  increafe  of  Bank  Notes.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  imaginary  caufe*, 
his  obfervations  are  peculiarly  pertinent  and  juft. 

*'  If  the  increafe  of  Bank  of  England  paper  money,  now  in  circulation,.  b« 
another  caufcr  of  the  high  price  of  prqvKions,  as  a  recent  writer  has  affcrted  *, 
it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  price  wouW  bear  a  permanent  proportion 
to  the  Bank  notes  in  circulation.  But  we  find  that  na  eke  age  of  feafons-  or 
circumllances  makes  a  fiufloation  in  the  value  of  Bank  notes ;  and  that  at 
periods,  when  not  one  half  the  quantity  was  in  circulation  as  at  prefent,  pro- 
vifions  were  occafionally  at  exorbitant  prices ;  as  it  appears  from  ibteinents 
laid  before  Parliament,  *  that  the  Bank  had  in  circulation,  of  paper  currency, 
for  the  year  1 8bo,  to  the  amount  di fifteen  Millions  and*  half*^  and  in  the  year 
1795,  to  the  amount  of  tivel^ve  milliom  nearly  ;  being  an  increafe  of  three 
mlilions  and  a  half  in  five  years.  It  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  if  the  af- 
fertion  be  well  founded,  that  the  prices  of  wheat  and  provifions  woald  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  increafed  circulation  of  Bank  notes.  The  reverfe  is 
abfolutely  the  fa6^,  fincc,.  in  the  year  17Q5,  the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  3/.  14/  6</. ;  but  we  find  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  cheaper 
in  the  year  1797,  1798,  and  1799  ;  viz.  in  the  year  1797,  it  was  2/.  ru.  9^/. 
per  quarter;  in  1798,  2/.  91.  7^.  per  quarter ;  and  in  1799,  3/.  6s.  16^. 
Hence,  taking  the  average  of  three  years  fincc  the  ftgppage  of  iffues  in  fpecie, 
and  the  confequent  increafed  circulation  of  Bank  notes,  it  will  amount  to 
2/.  16/.  \d.  per  quarter,  which  is  cheaper  by  eighteen  thillings  and  two 
pence  per  quarter,  than  in  the  year  1 795. 

*'  We  fliall  conclude  this  fubjedl  by  adducing  another  firtiple  faft,  which, 
confidered  with  thofe  already  fiated,  will  prove  incontrovertibly  the  fallacy 
of  the  affertions  made,  with  refpeft  to  the  increafed  circulation  of  Bank  notes 
being  the  principal  caufe  of  the  prefent  high  price  of  provifions.  It  being  ad- 
mitted that  the  price  of  wheat  regulates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  price  of  all 
other  provifions  ;  we  have  only  to  take  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  three 
years  at  the  end  of  the  fevepteenih  century,  when  there  was  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  prefent  Bank  notes  in  circulation ,  and  compare  it  with  the  average 
price  of  three  years  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  \  the  refult  willbe, 
that  for  the  years  1697,  1698,  and  1699  inclufive,  the  average  price  of  wheat 

;  ♦  *'  The  a^ual  produce  of  the  convoy -tax,  whi«h  comprehends  a  fma41 
per  centageon  goods  exported  and  imported,  and  a  fmall  tonnage  on  (hips  ar- 
riving at,  or  failing  from,  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  ad^ually  produced  in  the 
year  endineCXlober  10,  1799*  i> 292,000/. — See  Mr.  Rofe's  pamphlet  on  the 
Increafe  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Manufadlures  of  Great  Britain, 
fixth  edit.  ^.  40." 

*  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  00  thfe  Stoppage  of  Iffues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  by  Walter  Boyd,  Efq.  M.  P." 

•  **  By  the  return  made  to  the  25th  January  i8ox>  the  average  appears  to 
•be  nearly  fifteen  millions  and  a  balfr" 

was 
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was  2/.  i%s.  gd.  per  quarter;  but  taking  the  average  of  three  years  in  « 
century  afterwards,  viz.  1797*  1798,  and  1799  inclufivc,  we  fliall  find  it 
no  more  than  tL  16s,  4^.  per  quarter.  This  is  a  (Iriking  faA  opposed  to 
the  outcry  of  an  increafe  of  Bank  notes,  the  accumulation  of  taxes,'  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  war*." 

We  (hall  tranfcribe  from  the  Appendix  the  table  which  exhibits,  at  one 
point  of  view,  the  progreflive  increafe  of  our  commerce  in  the  coarfe  of  the 
laft  century.  . 

APPENDIX,  No.  Ill; 

A  Table  exliibiting  the  official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports;  and  Balance 
of  Trade  every  five  Years  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

1700 

£.  3,482,580 

£.  3,525,906 

£'     43,326 

1705 

'        4,800,000 

6,700,000 

1,900,000 

1710 

4,900,000 

7,000,000 

2,100,000 

1715 

5,100,000 

7,400,000 

2s300,000 

1720 

5>  3  50*000 

8,600,000 

3»3So,ooo 

1725 

6,700,000 

10,000,000 

3,300,000 

1730 

7,500,000 

10,900,000 

3,400,000 

'735 

7,700,000 

1 1,400,000 

3,700,000 

1740 

7,550,000 

12,000,000 

4,450,000 

»74^ 

7,400,000 

1 2,400,000 

5,000.000 

1750 

7,250,000 

12,050,000 

5,400,opo 

'7« 

8,500,000 

13>200,000 

4,700.000 

1760 

10,390,000 

14,250,000 

3,950,000 

1765 

11,200,000 

14,200,000 

3,000,000 

1770 

11,650,000 

16,300,000 

4,650,000 

'77? 

1 3*500,000 

15,100,000 

1,600.000 

1780 

10,750,000 

1 2,400,000 

1,650,000 

1785 

15,948,000 

16,082,000 

134.000 

1790 

19,130,000 

20,120,000 

990.000 

1795 

22,736,000 

27,312,000 

4,576,000 
6,044,192 

1800 

29,945,808 

35'99o,ooo 

"  The  computations  in  this  Table  to  1780,  are  chiefly  made  from  Phy&ir'» 
Commercial  and  Political  Atlas ;  and  from  that  period  to  >8oo  are  takea 
from  the  Cuftom-houfe  returns  of  Imports  and  Exports.** 

Our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  dwell  with  delight  on  this  gratifying 
pidure  of  our  liational  wealth,  and  confider  it  as  a  juft  ground  of  hope,  and 
the  beft  ilimulus  to  exertion* 


*  '<  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  gives  a  fa^  which 
corroborates  what  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  .Bank  pper  money  is  not 
the  caufeof  provifions  being  dear.  From  the  beginning  of  the  bftoeotory  tO' 
the  prefent  time  (1776)  he  obferves  provifions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland 
than  in  1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten  and  five  (hilling  Bank 
notes,  there  was  then  more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  prefent. 

''  Corn  was  upon  moft  occafions  fully  as  cheap  in  Englaiul  as  in  Fnooty 
though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  paper  money  in  England,  and  fcarce  any  in 
France." 
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Providence  Difpiaycd:  or,  the  Remarkable  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
^c.  ^c,  Wc.  &c.     By  Ifaac  James,     i  Vol.     Price  3s.     1800. 

TiESE  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Largo,  in  Sccjt- 
land,  were  much  the  topic  of  converfation  about  the  beginning  of  the 
>aft  century,  when  they  afforded  amufement  and  inftruftion  to  the  marinjiT 
and  the  moraliH.  Steele  has  made  them  the  fubjeft  of  a  few  papers  in  ms 
EngUJkman^  drawing  from  Uiem  forae  pious  and  ufeful  refleftions.  The 
preicnt  compiler  of  them- has  introduced  the  geographical  and  natural  hiftory 
ef  Juan  Fernandez ;  the  buccaneering  and  privateering  vovages  of  Dampier 
and  others  ;  the  ftories  of  Serrano,  How,  an  Indian  woman  near  Hudfon's 
Bay,  &c.  in  order  to  fwell  out  Aender  material  into  a  three  (hilling 
volume. 

The  voluntary  feclufion  of  this  man  on  a  defolate  ifland  for  more  than 
four  years  having  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  curious,  it  is  fuppoTed  ^  that 
he  drew  up  a  kind  of  narrative  which  he  entrufted  to  De  Foe  to  tranfcribe 
and  improve  the  ftyk ;  who,  mingling  the  produds  of  his  own  lively  fancy' 
vith  the  real  adventures  of  Selkirk,,  produced  the  celebrated  novel  of  Ro- 
feinfon  Crufoe — returning  the  papers  afterwards  to  Selkirk,  telling  htm  his 
biikory  would  not  fell/'  The  account  of  this  literary  fwindling  obtained 
credit  while  both  thefe  perfons  were  living. 

In  has  fince  been  called  in  quelHon  by  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  the  s  {l  vol» 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe  attstbuted  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford— all  which  circum*  ^ 
&lhces  are  related  by  Mr.  Jamey- 

A  reaCbn  for  this  c<HDpiiaLion  is  given  in  the  commencing  fentence  of  the 
iRfork*  ^ 

**  The  celebrity  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  appears  to  have  arifcn  from  twe^ 
caufes;  theafie6ling  fituation  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  lively  fancy 
of  De  Foe,  in  delineating  the  peculiar  dlHiculties  with  which  it  is  at* 
tended*  On  the  firft  of  thete  alone  depends  the  fuccefs  of  the  following 
iheets,  my  deftgn  being  to  relate  nothing  but  abfolutc  fa£b." 

One  anecdote  is  related  of  the  id  volume  of  Crufoe  in  1719;  that  the 
Fcception  was  immediate  and  univerfal ;  and  Taylor,  who  purchafed  the 
MS.  After  every  BookfeUer  had  refufsd-it^  is  laid  to  hav©  gained  a  thoufand 
pounds." 

Without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  we  prcdift,  that  with  the  names  of 
iix  adventurous bookfellers  to  it,  the  pieient  work  will  not  be  quite  fo  for- 
tunate. 

My  Uncle  Thomas  :  a  Romance.'  From  the  French  of  Pigauit  Lebrun,    1 2mo» 
4  vols.     Lane.     London.     1801. 

THIS  novel  has  been  highly  celebrated  on  the  Continent  for  its  humour 
its  wit,  and  its  fatice;  to  all  of  which  it  lays  unquedionable  claim. 
Though  the  fcene  of  my  uncle's  life  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  year 
1735,  yet  all  the  incidents  which  adorn  it  refer  either  to  whimfical  or  poli- 
tical fituations  of  the  prefent  time.  The  charadler  of  my  X/ncle  is  certainly 
intended  to  perfonify  the  French  revolution,  the  germ  of  which  was  £bwn 
about  that  period :  he  i$  brought  as  a  boy  into  England  to  a  did  at  the  rebel- 
kcain  fjA^f  wlicahe  firft  learns  tlie  rudiments  of  liberty :  he  is  engaged 

through 
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through  a  Variety  o^  cirdumftances,  afterwards^  aUvayt  in  fome  tuflDoil  or 
battle,  and  no  fatire  on'his  country's  Gafconade,  could  be  better  hit  off*  than 
the  defcription  of  ii^y  Uncle's  vif^ories*  He  at  laft  turns  pirate^  marauder, 
common  thief,  and  invader  of  countries  ;  becomes  pofTeiTed  of  foTcreignt^, 
makes  and  unmakes  conilitutions  ;  rules  his  fubjedls  with  the  iron  fceptre  of 
uncontroulable  will,  and  is,  at  length,  conquered  by  the  Englifli  3  fo  far,  an4 
in  branches  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace,  runs  the  allegory  ;  an  al. 
}tgory  happily  interfperfed  with  pleafantries,  and  neatly  decorated  with  its 
language ;  but  left  the  author's  defign  (hould  be  too  ftriking,  he  fends  ny 
nephew  back  to  his  native  country,  France  where— 

<<  I  found  that  all  thofe  who  had  been  diftinguifhed  for  honefty  and  virtue 
had  been  the  vidims  of  anarchy,  and  had  been  happy  to  redeem  their  lives 

by  the   facrificc  of    their  fortunes*"- **    A  deluded  people    had   been 

tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  fake  of  obfcure  atid  ambitious  tyrants  who 
only  fought  power  in  order  to  opprefs  them,  and  for  plunderers  who  diared 
their  fpoils ;  criminals  fate  on  the  feat  of  juftice ;  men,  ruined  by  profufioa 
and  debauchery,  prefcribed  the  peaceful  citizens,  in  order  to  obtain  poflcfiioa 
of  their  patrimony.  Avarice  enriched  itfelf  without  labour;  vengeance  was 
exercifed  without  fear  ;  licentioufnefs  unreftrained,  and  the  btutal  fury  of  the 
multitude  deftroyed,  what  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying." 

After  ridiculing ;  after  condemning  the  unhappy  ftate  of  France ;  he  is  com. 
pelled  to  fweeten  the  palate  of  the  ufurping  tyrant  there  by  <^  an  hanL  bound 
culegy." 

**  At  my  return  a  clouded  fun^  but  warm  and  penetrating,  animated  the 
horizon ;  the  wretches  who  had  fuUicd  my  country  had  reverted  to  their 
original  obfcurity  and  contempt ;  the  impunity  of  guilt,  and  the  violation  of 
the  laws  had  vanifhed  at  the  appearance  of  that  aftopifhing  mortal  become  the 
fiift  of  heroes  by  the  mere  energy  of  his  own  great  foul !  ! !" 

In  defcribinga  meditated  invalion  of  England  to  alTift  the  forlorn  hopes  of 
the  pretender,  the  author  tells  us — 

•*  Since  the  days  of  William  of  Normandy,  thefe  forts  of  entcrprizcs  have 
been  conftantly  defeated  ;  in  order  to  beat  the  Englifli  on  their  own  ground,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  firft  mafters  of  the  fea  ;  and  they  have  acquired  in 
that  element  a  fuperiority  which  would  more  than  balance  the  united  naval 
forces  of  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  rcafon  of  this  is  fimple,  the  Englilh  depeifd 
wholly  upon  that  commerce,  with  which  other  nations  can  in  a  great  meafure 
difpenfe ;  the  fcience  of  navigation  is  therefore  eflcntially  neceflary  to  their 
cxiftence  ;  and  an  induftrious  people  are  ever  certain  of  ficcecding  in  whatever 
is  indifoenfable  to  the  fupplying  of  their  wants.  The  Seine  has  nothing  to 
boaftof  bMt  its  fmall  boats ;  London  is  a  confiderable  fea- port,  and  the  tade 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  the  Capital,  have  ever  an  irrefiftibk  influence 
over  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  empire.  Perhaps  too  the  climate  and  foil 
of  England  produce  men  more  vigorous  in  their  conilitutions,  and  more 
conftant  in  their  pnrfuits^  in  the  (ame  manner  as  they  produce  thebeft  breed  of 
horfes  and  hounds  in  the  world.  However,  although  fuch  an  attempt  ha>  ncTtr 
yet  fucceeded,  it  has  not  been  demonft rated  impradicable  ;  all  that  is  required 
is  ;  to  land  there  ;  but  Tmuch  queftion  whether  even  the  good  fortune  of  Bb. 
naparte  would  not  defer t  him,  (hould  he  ever  be  rafh  enough  to  make  thcex« 
peri  men  t." 

We  cannot  refift  making  a  few  (horter  quotations. 

**  In  England,  however,  nuhere  *we  are  ajfured  they  are  alljlavef;  BOC  cm\ 
the  king  himfelf  dares  attack  the  liberty  ot  a  citizen*" 

What 
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What  does  the  ufurper  think  of  this  when  he  applies  it  to  his  infernal,  ma* 
chine,  expatriation  ? 

*'  The  Oppofition  Journals  magnified  his  (Lord  Chatham's)  lead  faults^ 
<  ^nd  freqoently  attributed  to  him  thofe  he.had  not  committed  ;  yet  he  neither 
dared  fcize  the  prefles  nor  tranfport  the  Journalifts  even  under  the  fandlion  of 
thofe  high  founding  words,  the  meanings  of  which  arc  perverted  in  order  to 
impart  to  injuflice  an  appearance  of  legality — words  in  common  u(ei  but 
which  have  no  fignification,  and  only  impofe  on  perfons  of  weak  under- 
(landings. " 

Did  not  Bonaparte  feel  a  little  twitch  at  reading  this  ? 

•*  In  revolutions  every  one  is  a-iSuated  folely  by  motives  of  (elf-ifllereft  j 
and  the  men  they  employ,  as  their  inftrument>  they  afterwards  deftroy  as  foon 
as  they  have  obtained  their  ends  of  them." 

This  is  no  bad  hint  to  Engliih  RevolutloniAs-. 

<'  At  length  the  refult  of  this  wonderful  night  was^  that  with  the  exception  of 
thole  who  were  killed,  or  wounded,  or  plundered,  e^ery  one  was  in  fome 
meafure  gratified ;  becaufe  every  one  turned  the  adventure  to  his  own  proBi'^ 
Such  is  the  general  confequence  of  fmall  revolutions  a$  well  as  the  moft  iplendid 
ones." 

One  more  political  quotation » 

*'  The  lower  orders  of  people  in  every  nation  arc  infolent ;  thofe  in  JEng- 
land  *who  imagine  them/elves  freey  and  luhoy  in  fad  are  foy  let  men  fay  nuhat 
they  ivilly  join  to  that  infolcnce  a  certain  degree  of  fooHQi  pride,  which  fome;. 
times  impel  them  to  afts  of  violence,  particularly  towards  the  French,  againft 
whom  the  government  carefully  nourifhes  the  mod  inveterate  hatred ;  by  the 
fame  rule  it  is  endeavoured  to  imprefs  the  French  with  a  belief  that  the  Eng- 
liih are  a  fcifiih  and  avaricious'  fet  of  people.  Notwithftanding  thefe  re* 
ciprocal  calumnies  it  muft  be  allowed  that  there  arc  in  England,  as  well  aa 
in  France,  men  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  bravery  than  their  loyalty." 

We  (hall  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  greater  part  of  toy  Uncle's  New 
Const  I  Tuf  ION.       i 

*'  We  are  all  free  and  equal ;  but  you  fliall  all  obey  me ;  bccaufe  1  Will 
have  it  fo."  This  appears  thebafis  of  a  conflitution  he  had  determined  to  make 
himielf. 

''  Yoo  uncle ;  you  make  a  confbitution« 

<'  S'Death  why  not  as  well  as  another  ? 

**  I  fear  it  will  not  anfwer. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  make  a  fecond. 
'  ''  Which  will  be  no  better,  / 

«'  Then  I  will  try  a  thied. 

«*  Which  will  not  laft  longer  than  the  other. 

After  meditating  t<wo  hours  he  produced  the  following— 

Rights  of  Man, — "  Every  man  has  aright  to  live  in  plenty^  and  without 
doing  any  thing  for  his  livelihood. 

Of  the  Government. — **  Gen.  Thomas  havinjr  been  proclaimed  Grand  Regu- 
lator, (hall  regulate  ^nd  mifregulate  jull  as  hepleafes* 

'<  Civil  and  Criminal  Code, — As  the  only  difference  among  men  confifts  io 
the  one  wanting  what  another  poflefles,  no  man  ihall  have  any  exclufive 
poffeflions  of  his  own. 

"  As  Magillrates  are  ufelefs  where  there  arc  too  difpttlcsj  there  (hall  be  no 
Magiilrate  anfong  us« 
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*^  As  there  can  be  no  occaiion  for  prifoners  or  gaolers,  or  attofi^,  or 
hangmen  where  there  are  no  Magiftrates,  there  ftiall  be  neither  hangmen^  at- 
torniesy  gaoler,  or  prifon." 

<*  We  have  thus  eot  rid  in  a  moment  of  what  has  embarrafled  the  who!e 
world  from  theicarheft'  period. 

0/  the  F'tnanceu — "  There  (hall  be  cftabliftied  in  extraordinary  cafes  only 
a  general  and  'voluntary  tax . ' * 

Upon  ReJptrauoH — <*  My  tax  is  purely  voluntary,  for  thofc  who  do  not  chafe 
to  refpire  will  have  no  occafion  to  pay  any  thing,"  &c*  &c. 

The  reft  of  it  is  porfued  in  fach  a  ftrain  of  irony  as  cannot  fail  of  delighting 
the  reader*  The  latire  is  fo  exquiiitely  keen,  that  thofe  do  nof  feel  the 
«ri>and  on  whom  it  cuts  the  decpeft^  or  it  never  could  have  been  publiflied 
in  France, 

Mdch  commendation  is  due  to  the  Tranflator,  who  (ufing  his  own  words) 
bas  ioftifed  the  fpirit  of  the  origiTtal*— much  commendation  too  is  due  to  him 
for  the  fupprcffion  of  indelicate  u:enes  which  would  have  precluded  the  modelt 
Britifh  female  from  perufmg  the  difi^roas  hiftory  of  my  Uncle :  he  might  have 
fpared  two  or  three  fituations  more  perhaps,  but  <<  they  irrefiftibly  excited  fuch 
pleafing  emotions'*  that  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  expunge  them.  As 
a  fpecimen  of  the  tranllator's  attention  to  Horace 

Nee  yeibum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres 

he  has  transfufed  the  fpirit  of  the  following  paflages  into  our  own  idiom* 

'<  The  ancient  mode  of  dying  in  bed  was  exploded*  The  modem  one>  of 
making  a  public  exit  into  the  other  world,  appeared  to  have  given  much  more 
fatisfa&on ;  every  one  fcemed  pleafed  wita  it  \  at  leaft,  no  one  faid  any 
thing  about  it."— <*  Vanity  and  felf-love  transform  us  into  ftrange  creatuMS. 
There  is  no  man,  however  low  his  condition,  but  thinks  himfef  fuperior  to 
every  one  elfe.  T  have  no  doubt  but  my  (hoe-black  would  accept  the  office  of 
£rft  confuh     All  I  hope  Is  that  it  will  itot  be  offered  tahim/' 

With  all  the  wit,  the  humour,  and  the  fatire  of  this  work  we  ihould  not 
have  been  tempted  to  quote  fo  largely  from  a  novel  but  for  the  celebrity  which 
it  his  acquired  all  over  Europe* 

POETRY. 

taUs  of  Wonder:  Written  and  coUeded  by  M.  G*  Lewis,  £<q.  M.  P* 
Author  of  the  Monk,  CaiUe  Spedlre,  Love  of  Gain^  &c.  2  V(^«  large 
Svo*     Pp*  4.80*     2I.  2S. 

FAR  from  being  inclined  to  join  in  the  cenfure  which  has  been  direAcd 
againft  Mr*  Lewis  for  coffl|nling  the  prelent  volumes,  we  think  he  is 
much  better  employed  than  in  moft  ofhis  former  produdions,  at  leaft,  with 
Reference  to  his  wdl-known  romance,  entitled  Hie  Monk,  a  woiic  that  hat 
tended  move  to  vitiate  jnrenile  minds,  and  poifon  the  fountains  of  morality 
than  any  thing  of  the  "kind  that  has  fallen  within  our  notice  for  a  long  period* 
indeed  we  hardly  know  of  any  work  of  fo  Itcentioos  a  complexion,  and  of  fo 
inifchievous  a  tendency^  excqK  the  pc^dical  cruditiet  of  die  deteilable  Ci- 
tizen  pAivB*  From  ail  that  we  luive  read  or  heard  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
worksf  he  feems  to  us  to  poflcft  a  Angular  turn  of  mind.    His  fancy  appean 

to 
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to  be  chiefif  attraAed  hy^  and  ablbrbed  in,  the  t^'riiie^  the  horrlhUy  the 
ijideaifSf  and  the  impoj/lbh ;  nor'can  we  conceive  what  has  been  his  bent  o£ 
education  that  has  led  him  into  fo  imcoinmbn  a  track  of  ftody.  He  certainly 
does  not  want  abilities,  or  knowledge,  but  his  talents  areflrangely  perverted; 
and  he  ibmetimes  fdems  even  to  be  ein{^oyed  in  throwing  a  ridicule  upon  htm- 
felf.  But  to  the  prefent  work.  It  confifis  of  as  many  tales  as  the  aathor 
coald  colled  iii  order  to  fcare  the  minds  of  children,  and  imprefs  a  terror  apdn 
the  imagination  through  life.  Some  indeed  of  the  compofitionsi  to  be  found 
in  thefe  volumes,  are  of  a  pathetic,  interefting^  and  moral  call;  but  they  beat 
a  fmall  proportion  to  the  works  of  the  other  tendency.  Several  pieces  were 
written  by  Mr.  Lewis  himfelf,  and  others  are  well  known.  We  (hall  extract 
an  imitation  from  the  German,  by  WALtsit  Scott,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
works  which  thefe  volumes  contain,  as  he  feems  to  be  the  beft  of  the  new 
fpecies  of  horror  ^breeding  Bards. 

THE  WILD  HUNTSMEN. 

GERMAK. — WALTJR    SCOTT. 

The  tradition  of  the  "  Wild  Huntfmen'*  (Die  Wiide  Jnger)  is  a  popular  fw 
perjiition,  very  generally  Setieved  hy  the  peafants  of  Germajty.  Whoever  wi/bes 
for  jnore  information  refpedifrg  theft  imaginary  Sporffmcn,  vjill  find  his  cu^- 
riofity  fully  faiisficd,  by  perufing  ibefrfi  Volume  of  the  German  Romance  of 
"  the  Necromancer ; "  (Der  Geifter- banner.)  The  original  (f'this  Ballad 
is  by  Burger,  Author  of  the  well'kno-wn  "  Leonora." 

"  The  Wildgrave  •  winds  his  bugle  horn; 

To  horfe,  to  horfe,  halloo^  halloo  ! 
His  fiery  couifcr  fnoffsche  morn, 

And  thronging  ferfs  their  Lord  pBrfoe. 
**  The  eager  pack,  from  couples' fifeed, 

Daih  through  thebiHh,  the  brier,  the  brake; 
While  anfwering  hound>  and  horni  and  deed; 

The  mountain  echoes  ftartling  wake. 
**  The  beams  of  God's  own  hallowM  day 

Had  painted  yofider  fpire  with  gold. 
And,  calling  (infal  man  to  prayi^ 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toll'di 
*•  But  ftill  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides  ; 

Halloo,  halloo,  and  hark  again ! 
When,  fpurring  from  qppofing  fides, 

I'wo  ftranger  horfemen  join  the  train^ 
•*  Who  was  each  ftranger,  left  and  rights 

Well  may  I  gaefs,  but  dare  not  tell : 
'  The  right-hand  tleed  was  filver  white. 

The  left,  the  fwarthy  hoe  of  hell. 
.    **  The  right-hand  horfeman,  young  and  fair^ 

His  fmile  was  like  the  morn  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye.  of  tawny  glare, 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray* 

H  I    ■  ■  ■  '  .1  11  ,  I        -  II  I  11       I  ■..  I       M        I    I  ■ 

♦  •«  The  Wildgrave  is  a  Gerroari  title*  cdrrefpondirig  to  the  Earl  Warden 
of  a'royalforeft,** 

Z  z  "He 
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**  He  wav'd  his  hnntfman's  cap  on  high, 
Cry'd,  *  Welcome,  welcome  noWe  Lord! 
*  What  fport  can  earth,  or  fca,  or  Iky, 

*  To  match  the  princely  chafe,  aflford  ?* — 
— «  Ccafe  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell,"-^ 

Cry'd  the  fair  youth,  with  filver  voice  ; 
— *  And  for  derotion's  choral  fwell, 
'  Exchange  the  rode  unhallowed  noife. 

•  To-day  th'  ill-omen'd  chafe  forbear  ; 

*  Yon  bell  yet  fummons  to  the  fane  : 
'•  To-day  the  warning  fpirit  hear, 

*  To-morrow  thou  may 'ft  mourn  in  vain,' — 
— <  Away,  and  fweep  the  glades  along  !* — 

^  The  fable  hunter  hoarfe  replies ; 

— To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  long, 

'And  bells,  and  books,  and  myfteries.' — 
The  Wildgrave  fpqrr'd  his  ardent  fteed, 

And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 
— *  Who  for  thy  drowfy  prieftlike  rede 

*  Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  ? 

•  Hence,  if  our  manly  fport  offend: 

**  With  pious  fools  go  chaunt  and  pray  ; 

*  Well  haft  thou  fpoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend, — 

Halloo  !  halloo!  and  hark  away  !" — 
**  The  Wildgrave  fpurr'd  his  courfcr  light. 

O'er  mofs  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill. 
And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 

Each  ftranger  horfeman  follow 'd  ftill. 
"  Up  fprings,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 

A  ftag  more  white  than  mountain  fnow  ; 
And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 

—  <  Hark  forward,  forward!  holla,  ho!'  . 
•*  A  heedlefs  wretch  has  crofs'd  the  Way, — 

He  gafps  the  thundering  hoofs  below ; 
But,  livc^who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still  forward,  forward !  On  they  go« 
*'  See  where  yon  (iroplc  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  Autumn's  bleflings  crown'd  ; 
See,  proftrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 

A  hun}andman  with  toil  embrown 'd. 
—  *  O  mercy  I  mercy  !  noble  Lord ; 

*  Spare  the  poor's,  pittaxice,'  was  his  cry, 

*  Earn'd  by  the  fweat  thefe  brows  have  pour'd 

'  In  fcorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 
*'  Earneft  the  right-hand  ftranger  plcadf. 

The  left  ftill  cheering  to  the  prey  : 
The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
'  But  forious  holds  the  onward  way, 

J  Away, 
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'  Avay,  th6u  hound  fo  bafely  bom, 

*  Or  dread  ikc  fcourgc's  echoing  blow  !* 
Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 

^  Hark  forward,  forward,  liolla,  ho ! 

'^  Si  faid,  fo  done — a  (ingle  oound 

Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale : 
Wild  follows  man,  ^nd  horfe,  and  hound. 

Like  dark  December's  ftormy  gale. 
**  And  roan,  and  horfe,  and  hound,  and  horn^ 

Deftruftivc  fweep  the  fi(«d  along. 
While  joying  o'er  the  wafted  corn 

Fell  Famine  narks  the  madd'ning  throng. 
"  Again  op  roufed,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  mofs  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill ; 
Hard  run,  he  feels  his  ftrength  decay. 

And-  trufts  for  life  his  fimple  (kill. 
"  Too  dangerous  folitude  appear'd ; 

He  feeks  the  Qielter  of  the  crowd  ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domeftic  herd 

His  harmlcis  head  he  hopes  to  (hroud. 
*'  O'er  mofs  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hDI, 

His  track  the  fteady  blood. hounds  trace; 
O'er  mofs  and  moor,  unwearied  ftill, 

The  furious  Earl  purfucs  the  chafe. 
"  Full  lowly  did  the  herdfman  fallj 

— '  O  fpare,  thou  noble  Baron,  fpare 

*  Thefe  herds,  a  widow's  litrle  all ; 

*  Thefe  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care."-— 
^  Earned  the  right-hand  flrangcr  pleads, 

The  left  Ihil  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 
The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  furious  keeps  ^he  onward  way. 
— "  Unmanncr'd  dog  !     To  ftop  my  fport 
'  Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 
^  Though  human  fpirits  of  thy  Ibrt 

*  Were  tenants  of  thefe  carrion  kinc  !"— 
*'  Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn,  > 

— '  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho!*-— 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthlefs  fcorn^ 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go.  t. 

<^  In  heaps  the  throttled  vi£lims  fall ;  W 

Down  fmks  their  maogled  herdfman  near ; 
The  murd'rous  cries  the  flag  appal, 

Again  he  ftarts,  luw-nerv'd  by  fear. 

"  With  blood  bcfmcar'd,  and  while  with  foami 

While  big  the  tenrs  of  anguifh  pour, 
He  fecks,  amid  the  fore  ft* s  gloom, 
The  bambie  hermit's  hallow'd  hour. 

Z  3  «  But 
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<*  But  man  and  horfey  and  horn  and  hound^ 

Fad  rattling  on  his  traces  go  ; 
The  facred  chappie  rune  around 

With  hark  a  Way,  and  holla,  ho  \ 
f  <  AH  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane. 

The  holy  hprmit  ppur'd  his  prayer : 
— *  Forbear  with  blood  God's  houfe  tp  (lain  \ 

*  Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

<*  The  raeaneft  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 

*  Which,  wrong'd  by  entity,  or  pride, 
^  Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthlefs  head  ; — 

*  Be  warn'd  at  Ifsngth,  and  turn  afideZ-r* 

f*  Still  the  fair  horfeman  anxious  pleads, 
Tlie  blacky  wild  whopping,  pointy  the  prey 

Alas  I  the  £arl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  f ran  tip  keeps  the  forward  way. 

r-"  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
*  Thy  altar  and  its  rights  I  fpum ; 

*  Not  fainted  martyrs'  facred  fong, 

'  Not  God  himfelf;  (hall  make  me  turn.'— 

*.*  He  fours  his  horle^  he  v^ind^  his  horn, 
— *  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  '/ 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
Thp  dag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

<*  And  horfe  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 

And  clamour  of  the  chafe  was  gone  : 
For  hoofs  and  howls,  and  bugle  found, 

A  deadly  filenc^  reign'd  alone. 

"  Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around  ;— ? 

He  drove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  found 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne* 

f*  He  lidens  for  his  trudy  hounds  i 
No  didant  baying  reach*d  his  ears ; 

Jlis  courfer,  rooted  to  the  ground^ 
The  quickening  fpur  unmindful  bears, 

V  Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  (hades^ 
Dark  as  thedarknefs  of  the  grave  ; 

And  no^  a  found  the  dill  invades, 
J^t  what  a  didant  twrent  gave. 

V  High  o-er  the  finner'^  humbled  head 
At  length  the  folemn  filence  broke  ; 

And  from  a  cloud  of  fwarthy  red, 
The  awful'voice  of  thunder  fpokc. 

tt  — OpprefTor  of  creation  fair  I 

*  Apodate  fpirii's  hardened  tool ! 

J  Scomcr  of  God  !  fcourgc  ot  the  poor  ! 
j  The  meafure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 
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^  Be  chafed  for  ever  through  the  Woodf 

*  For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  inftru&  thcproud, 

*■  Gdd's  meaneft  creature  is  his  child.'— » 
•*  'Twas  huih'd :  <»nc  flaifa  of  Ibmbre  glare 

With  yeliow  tinged  the  forefts  brown  ; 
Up  rofe  the  Wiidgrave's  briCiling  hair, 

And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone* 
**  Cold  pour'd  the  fweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rifing  wind  began  to  fing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  flill, 

,  Brought  dorm  and  teropefl  on  its  wing. 
**  Earth  heard  the  call — her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  fulphuteous  flames,  afcend 

The  mifbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 
•*  What  ghaflly  huntfraan  next  arofc, 

Well  may  I  guefs,  but  dare  not  tell : 
His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 

His  (teed  the  fwarthy  hue  of  helL 
*'  The  Wiidgrave  flies  o'er  bufh  and  thom^ 

With  many  a  (hriek  of  helplefs  woe ; 
Behind  him  hound,  and  horfe,  and  horn. 

And  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho) 
*«  With  wild  defpair's  reverted  eye, 

Clofe,  ciofe  behind,  he  marks  the  throng  ; 
With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry, 

In  frantic  fear  he  fcours  along^ 
^«  Stin,  ftill  (hall  laft  the  dreadful  chafe, 

Till  time  itlelf  fhall  have  an  end  ; 
By  day,  they  fcour  earth's  cavern'd  fpace. 

As  midnight's  witching  hour,  afcend.  ' 
•*  This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horfe. 

That  oft  the  lated  peafant  hears  : 
Appall'd,  he  figns  the  frequent  cro(s. 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears, 
**  The  Wakeful  prieft  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe. 

When,  at  his  midnight  mafs,  he  hear^ 

The  infernal  cry  of  holla,  ho !" 


POLITICS, 

ThoHghts  9ft  Parllamefttary  Reform,  and  on  Reform  in  general :  in  tuhrch  thf 
Nature  of  the  Britijh  Conjiitution^  the  Go'vernmenty  its  component  Parts, 
and  Eft^hVi/hmpnts^  ^f.  are  freely  hut  hrtefly  conjidered.  By  an  Ex- 
Member  of  the  prefent  Parliament,    8vo,    Pp.48,     is,    Jordan.    1801. 

BOTH   the  title  of  this  book  (which  is  quaint),  and  the  dedication  of /it 
to  the' Duke  of  Norfolk,  (which  is  unappropriate,)  led  us  to  expeft 

Ti  4  fomethin^ 
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(bmething  of  a  diSerent  nature  frpm  what  we  have  found  in  it.  The  author 
writes  quaintly,  both  in  manner  and  ftylc  ;  as  his  chapter  on  Likes  and  Dtf- 
Ukesy  which  wc  fhall  extraft,  will  f^fficicntly  (hew ;  but,  with  all  his  oddi- 
ties, he  has  a  great  many  old  Englilh  notions  and  opinions,  in  the  propriety 
df  which  wc  moft  cordially  acquiefce.  Indeed,  excenting  his  economical 
propolitions,  to  which  we  objed,  becaule  we  cannot  think  that  a  period 
of  cxcefTive  dcarncfs  is  prcpifely  the  fit  period  for  the  curtailment  of  fabrics, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  fit  period  for  the  increafc  of  them,  we  find  very 
little  in  his  traft  which  we  difapprove.  His  fentiments,  refpedjng  arijlo' 
eratiral  dignityy  commercial  advancement^  farliamentary  qualifications^  and 
impri/onment  for  dehty  are  entitled  to  the  fcrious  confidcration  of  every  man, 
who  has  the  good  of  his  cou.ntry  ferioufly  at  heart ;  they  do  credit  as  well 
to  the  underftandinc  as  to  the  JFcclings  of  the  author;  an^  we  heartily  wifh 
that  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  thinks  and'feels,  were 
very  confiderably  augmented. 

«  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES." 
*<  Fir(t,  then,  I  like  monarchy  above  all  forms  of  government ;  I  liko 
the  Engliih  the  bell  of  all  monarchical  forms  ;  and  \  like  the^nglifh  Mo- 
narch better  than  any  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of — God  blefs  him  !  But  I 
diflikc  that  the  expences  of  Government  fhould  have  no  reference  to  the 
public  harden ;  I  diflike  profufion  in  national  eflablifhments,  when  ther& 
is  a  general  necefTity  for  economy  in  private  expenditure ;  and  I  equally 
diHike  fliabby  reform.  I  diflike  dcftroying  fmall  places,  and  diftrcfDng  poor 
families  :  but  I  thould  like,  when  all  are  lufFering,  that  large  fmecuFes,  largo 
ialarics^  where  there  is  bat  little  to  do,  and  overgrown  emoluments,  fhould 
ceafe,  or  at  lead  be  regulated^ 

^'  I  like,  above  all  things,  the  ariflocratic  part  of  the  Britifh  Connitution  i 
I  like  it  as  an  incentive  and  as  a  reward  to  Virtuous  anions ;  I  like  it  as  a 
political  and  as  a  moral  inflitution,  but  I  diflike  its  rapid  increafe ;  I  diflike 
that  the  lead  infringemept  fhould  be  made  on  thrs  feud?l,  dignified,  and 
•  valuable  edablifhment ;  I  jdiflike  to  fee  its  avenues  opening  to  borough  in- 
fluence and  to  commerce ;  and  \  diflike  to  fee  the  old  families  living  fo  little 
with  their  tenantry.  , 

^*  I  like  the  reprefentative  fydem^  as  th^  conflitution  wills  it  tq  be ;  I  like 
tiiat  the  body  of  the  people  fhould  fend  to  the  National  Council,  fipccly 
and  uncorruptedly,  fuch  of  their  neighbours  (having  drong  local  connec- 
tions and  a  great  national  flake)  as  may  appear  to  them  mod  worthy  the 
trud;  but  I  diflike  to  fecfhe  Houfeof  Commons  filled  with  merchants  and 
tradefmen.  (  diflike  to  fee  corporations  returning  on  ufurped  privilege  5 
and  I  diflike  ^o  fee  perfons  fitting  in  Parliament  for  places  they  have  never 
been  near,  and  by  purchafcs  made  without  ever  leaving  their  'compting- 
hoiifci. 

**  I  like  (gc^ierj^lly  fpes^king)  the  falrnefs,  the  judice,  and  the  equality, 
of  the  laws ;  I  like,  beyond  exprefTion,  the  inflexible  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  judges,  their  wifdom,  theii;  attention,  their  humanity  ;  but  I  diilikc 
that  the  expences  of  law  fhould  be  fuch,  that  no  perfon  of  fmaH  fortune 
can  feeH  juflicc,  without  his  ruin  being  as  certain  as  his  fucccfv 

"  I  like  to  fee  pj^operty  proteftcd,  but  I  diflike  to  fee  the  unfortunate 
ppprefled.     I  like  credit,  as  a  national  concern,  very  well,  but  I  like  liberty 
better;  I  like  that  property  fliould  be  anlwerablc  for  property,  but  I  dil-. 
like  that,  for  a  credit  voluntarily  given,  the  debtor  Ihould  be  confined 
for  1^^ 
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<'  Ixi  til  thde  pdnts  I  fhould  like  a  R'cfoi^ni ;  but  I  (hould  lilce  that  Re- 

'   form  to  originate  with  the  Executive  Power,  and  to  be  cffe£lcd  by  the  wif- 

domof  the  Legiflative.     I  (hould  diflike  to  fee  it  ever  efFe6led  in  any  other 

way,  and  I  (hould  like  the  exifting  Government  to  be  always  fo  (Irong,  a& 

to  dcftroy  every  idea  of  oppofmg  it  by  fdrce. 

<<  I  (hould  like  to  throw  out  any  hint  that  wifdom  *and  power  may  turn 
to  ufe  ;  and  I  conclude  this  chapter  of  Likes  and  Diflikes  with  obferving; 
that  I  like  butter  very  much,  but  in  this  time  of  fcarcity  (or  at  lead  dear- 
nefs)  of  corn,  I  diilike  to  fee  many  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, which  would  produce  fix  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  fumi(hing  little 
or  nothing  towards  the  necelTaries  of  life. 

*^  For  particular  reafons  1  like  to  aflume  the  fignature  of 

«  SEVEN.' 
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Euripidis  Hecuba,  ^c,     WJlkic.     London.     1799. 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  bis  Son,  on  various  Toftics,  relative  to  Literature  and 

tbe  Conduct  of  Life,  vjritten  in  tbe  Years  J  798  and  1799.     By  J.  Aikin, 

M.  T).  8vo.     2  Vok.     Johnfon.     London. 

I  OBSERVED,  in  my  laft  letter,  that  it  entered  of  courfc  into  the  origi-. 
nal  plan  of  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and  Analytical  Reviews,  that  the 
works  of  Church-of- En  gland  men  (hould  be  cried  down  belovj  their  me- 
rits, while  the  publications  of  Di(renter8  were  as  much  exalted  above  their 
merits.  Tbe  truth  of  this  afTertion,  as  it  applies  to  the  Critical  Review, 
may  be  abundantly  proved,  by  comparing  their  two  critiques  in  tlieir  lad 
Number*,  upon  the  Eunjiidis  Hecuba  of  Profeffor  Porfon,  and  Dr.  Aikin's 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  bis  -^on.  In  the  former,  a  pedantic  meafurer  of 
fyllables,  (who  cavils  for  the  ninth  part  of  a  bair,)  under  the  convenient 
cloak  of  apparent  admiration,  attacks  a  learned  Profe(ror  in  a  manner, 
which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  isfarcafticdl,  indeed  illiberal,  to  an  extent  Hpbich 
canriot  fail  to  excite  aflonifhment,  I  will  not  add,  when  ajfociated  zuitb  fucb 
extraordinary  endowments  of  learning  and  fagacity ;  for  a  mind  which,  liko 
this  writer's,  can  dwell  with  hypercritical  feverity  upon  minutiae,  is  incapa-f 
blc  of  the  more  majeftic  efforts  oi  profound  erudition.  When  viewed  by 
the  fide  of  the  Profeffor,  what  is  he  but  a  moufe  which  capers  round  the  foot 
of  a  Jion  5  or  at  beft  but  a  fatcUite  of  inferior  fplendor,  which  waits  upoa 
a  planet  of  the  firft  magnitude  ?  His  criticifms  remind  us  of  the  atterapl 
of  Warburton  to  improve  Shakefpear,  and  of  Bentley  to  ill  ultra  te  Milton* 
of  whom  we  might  fay  in  the  words  of  the  antlent  critic,  who  is  himf^fth^ 
great  fublime,  be  draws,  viviovctv  arvx^roira.  To  add  emotber  hue  unto  tbe^aiTi-^ 
bow,  all  thefe  critics  might  have  known,  has  been  long  fince  determined,  tQ, 
"be  an  endeavour  at  fidiculous  excffs :  and  yet  fuch  are  th©  prefumption  an(| 
vanity  of  criticiftn,  that  it  plays  the  pedagogue  with  authors  of  every  fize  j  and 
whenever  it  has  excogitated  an  alteration,  which  is  iu  its  ow|i  eye  fuhtile  and 
recondite,  it  does'  not  fail  to  thruft  its  idle  quackery  down  the  public  throat 
as  an  indubitable  fpecific.  One  of  the  motives  for  fUch  condu6t  in  the  pre-« 
Tent  inflance  W4S,  that  Mr.  Porfon,  however  learned,  is  of  the  Church  of 
JEogland,  and  a  profeflor  in  one  oi  her  univerfities. 

*  FW  November^  190Q, 

Pis 
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-  Dr.  Aikia,  on  the  contrary,  hat  qaaiificatioiit  of  a  ^vry  iiStttXkt  kind. 
He  is  «  Prejbyiman  \  god  if  I  may  venture  to  judge  hy  hit  SmhS»  (far  I 
have  heard  him  converie^)  he  it  alio  a  ScaUhgum*  CM  forbid,  that  far 
tbefe  reafont  wfy,  I  fliould  entertain  the  flighted  prqodioe  agti&ft  him. 
I  have  indeed  an  high  opinion  of  his  ingenuity ;  and  I  lefpe^  him  as  a 
^^n  of  information^  to  whom  the  rifiag  generation  i»  mnch  indebted.  But 
when  be  is  fo  roundly  applauded  by  the  Critical  Reyiewers  for  the  ftrifj^ 
of  his  compofition,  I  cannot  help  fufpeding  that  he  is  rather  countenanced 
for  the  ffurHmH)^  Qf  his  fentiment.  The  Do6i:or  would  have  us  teach  oar 
children,  that  it  is  not  neceifary  that  all  people Jbwld  agree,  anJgb  to  the  fame 
place,  and  warflnp  God  the  fame  way.  Do  you  not  fee  (fays  he)  thai  p«fh 
differ  in  a  hundred  other  things  f  Do  they  all  drefs  alike,  and  eat  and  drink  amu, 
and  keep  the/ame  hours,  and  ufe  the  fame  dkverfions  f  They  have  a  right  to  vuer- 
JhiJi  God  as  they  pled^.  It  is  their  own  hujinefs,  and  concerns  none  but  them' 
f elves.    God  has  dire&ed  the  mind  and  fpitit  with  tvhich  he  is  to  he  worjb^pedp 

but  not  the  particular  form  and  manner.  Thai  is  left  for  every  one  to  cboofe^ 
accoidvag  as  fuits  his  temper  and  opinions.  All  fetis  like  their  own  vjcy  bejt, 
and  why  jboui^  they  league  it  for  the  choice  of  another  t  Religion  is  one  of  ibe 
things  in  which  mank;inp  wsrb  made  to  differ''^.  This  is  the  very  efleaoe 
of  noncoDformity,  and  of  republican ifm,  and  infubordination  in  reli^oD. 
It  is  the  very  foid  of  that  vice  which  St.  Paul  condemns,  when  he  fays  there 
Jbould  he  no  schism  in  the  body.  It  is  dircdtly  oppoiite  to  the  practice  oi 
thofe  good  primitive  limes,  when  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  vjere 
of  ONE  heart,  andofoTSz  foul,  and  assembled  TOOBTHERf.  To  implant 
fuch  notions  in  the  hearts  of  children,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  difcord  with- 
out end.  In  fuch  a  ilate  of  fociety  it  would  be  impoflible  for  true  religion 
to  exift ;  and  the  whole  Chriftian  world  would  be  like  a  fwarm  of  thofe 
falpie,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  which  Dr.  Shaw  thus  ingenioufly 
defcribes  in  his  Naiuraltfi^s  Mifcellany :  "  Natat  hiiec  fpccies  nulla  ccrto  tra- 
triile,  agmine  quaquaverfum  cortfufa,  fine  ullo  duce  aut  conjilio-,  quam  ob 
caufam  conjicio  Dominum  Forfkal,  qui  forfan  primus  eam  defcripfit, 
DEMocRATicAM  nominafTe."  Your  readers  who  wifhfor  atranflation  of 
the  paflage,  Mr.  Editor,  will  find  it  in  vol.  vii,  oppoiite  to  plate  236. 

Such  is  the  religion  which  Dr.  Aikin^  would  have  us  inM  into  our  chil- 
dren. His  juvenile/{7/i//Vj  are  equally  curious.  He  would  have  young  pe<>- 
ple  taught  to  weep  at  a  vi^ory  jj  and  while  they  humanely  bewail  the  coj^s  of 
a  war,  he  wi flies  them  to  condder  battle  as  a  trade,  and  never  to  thbk 
that  the  profeflion  of  arras,  which  binds  a  man  to  be  the  fervik  inflrumenf  of 
^ruelty  and  injujiice,  can  be  an  honourable  calling^.  At  another  placet), 
fapa  teacher  Charley,  that  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  is  a  band  of 
fhirty  thoufand  murderers,  and  that  a  coNauBROR^  how  brilliant  focver  Ins 
talents  may  be,  (alas  for  Howe,  Duncan,  St,  Fincent,  and  Nelfon  f)  is  a  pcfi  of 
the  human  race,  upon  whom  admiration  ought  no  longer  to  be  lavij)ed.  On  ano- 
ther occafion,  the  fage  inftrudor  apprizes  his  pupils  of  the  inutility  of  gentle- 
men,^ All  this,  Mr.  Editor,  is  f7<rr/^^i^i/i^  of  fentiment,  at  which,  I  confefs, 

-  I  am  not  arrived  j  but  the  Cublime  heights  of  which  have  been  happily  at- 
tained by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  the  highly  gifted  illuminati  of  the  Painian,  God* 
'Luiniman,   and  WolJloTiecrafiian  Ichools. 

J  ,  .  ^ 

*  Evenings  at  Home,  Vol.  IV,  p.  121,         +  See  Ads,  iv.  31, 32. 
.  t  Evenings  at  Home,  Vol.  IV,  p.  5 1.      §  Ibid,  YoU  V,  5fl,  63.      H  Ibidi 
Vol.  1.  p.  152.        Ibid.  Vfil,  y,  p.  99, 
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In  tbe  volttme  which  the  Do&or  now  iffaes  into  the  worlds  he  informs 
|U,  that  a  tiTi-E,  a  badge,  a  dre/sy  and  various  other  little  things,  arc 
0pt  to  /well  inta  {importance  in  our  imaginations^     He  alfo  tells  us<  that  he 
regards  it  as  a  matter  of  Ja£ty  that  in  all  cafa  where  powlus  and  privi- 
LKG£S  have  been  granted  for  public  endsy  there  exifls  in  one  set  of  men ,  a 
fyfiematic  plan  of  extending  their  limits  to  theutvio//    {f  converting  them  into 
fources  of  private  emolument,  and,  in  con/equence,  of  excluding  as  many  aspof- 
fihUefrom  the  participation,  by  arbitrary  tests  and  qualifications  :  while  iu 
'ANOTBEit  SET  there  cxifis an  uniform  opposition  to  thefe  usurpations 
and  ABUSES,  founded  on  the  principles  of  utiiverfal  equity,  and  tbe  general  in- 
ferefts  of  the  community.     The  former  is  the  party  o/"  c o r r  u  p t  i  o  n ,  the  latter 
if  rrformationy-^the  former  that  of  VTKO  If  cs,  the  latter  of  rights  :  the  former 
that  of  LiBEHTY,  the  latter  of  Jlavery.*     C  am  much  miftaken,  Mr.  Editor, 
if  the  Do^aor  docs  not  mean  to  depi^,  in  this  pair  of  portraits,  the  Church 
of  England  in  alliance  with  the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Diifenters 
pn  the  other.    The  Critical. Reviewer,  without  queftion,  viewed  the  paf- 
fage  in  the  fame  light,  and  hence  originated  his  eagernefs  to  tranfcribe  it 
into  his  Review,  as  well  as  to  preface  the  whole  letter  by  that  grofs  falf- 
hqod,  that  it  evinced  th4  deci/iv4  fpirit  of  inteority,  regulated  by  the 
liberality  of  candour.     Integrity,  liberality,  and  candour,  are  all  put 
to  the  blulh  when  an  author  virites  in  this  fweeping  manner :  and  I  can-  . 
Qot  help  retorting  upon  Dr.  Aikin  in  his  own  words,  upon  this  occafion, 
however  galling  their  feverity. — When  you  fnd  a  man  not  deficient  in  knozo* 
Udge  and  inquiry^  who  by  Jludiedfophifhry  endeavours  to  perplex  :  who  throws 
^ut  ffialigitant  injinuations  againfi  the  views  and  principles  of  his  opponents  / 
who,  moreover^  has  a  maniffjl  interefi  in  theJSdc  he  has  taken^^^*  Hie  ^iger  eft,^ 
— He  is  bad  at  heart.     I  will  not,  however,  fo  far  infult  the  Doftor  with 
his  own  words,  as  to  add  what  he  has  added  ^i»  tbe  fpirit  of  integrity,  and  ^ 
Uherality  of  candour)  that  a  perfon  of  the  above  defcription  is  a  noxious  ani- 
mal, to  he  fbunned  or  crushed,  as  circumjlances  may  dictate.     lam  of  the 
{Church  of  England,  which  fpeaks  more  Cbrijiian  things^   and  if  a  poor 
intruding  beetle,  or  giddy  butterfly,  comes  into  my  ftudy  and  interrupts  me, 
it  is  not  my  cuftom  to  demoUJb  it,  but  to  raife  the  fafb  and  put  it  out  of  the 
window.   Dr.  Aikin  feems  to  have  no  very  correA  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
Church  of  ^England  5  nor  does  he,  with  any  faimefs,  ftate  the  real  nature 
oi^"  her  (ituation  with  refpeft  to  the  DifTenters.  As  he  has  not  done  the  latter, 
I  ihali  Venturis  to  do  it  for  him^  tbat^^^ar  readers,  at  Icaft,  JVIr.  Editor,  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  imputing  to  the  Legiflature  the  impoiition  of  arbi-t 
TRAi^Y  tests  and  auALiFicATiONs.     The  Dodor  loves  a  fable,  and  {q 
do  I :  and  as  he  is  an  ingenious  fabricator  of  fables  himfelf  I  will  borrow  ^ 
ftory  of  hini.     The  dramatis  perfona  I  fhall  beg  leave  firft,   to  arrange  after 
my  own  mind.     Tb<j  honeft  dog,.  Keeper,  ihall  be  the  Church  of  England, 
^nd  the  Fox  and  W'cdf  Ihall  reprefent  Dilfenters  of  every  defcriptionj 
Now  for  my  Tale. 

The  Dog  and  his  Relations, 
*'  Keeper  was  a  farmer's  raafHff,  hoiiejl,   brave,  and  vigilant.     One  dajr 
as  he  was  ranging  at  fome  diftancc  from  home,  he  efpied  a  Wolf  and  Fox 

*  Here  is  a  firange  blunder  in/antiihcfis,  made  by  Cr.  A.  or  his  critic. 

He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  fay,  that  tbe  party  of  corruption  and  wro7is,s  is 

/  ^e  party  of  liberp ;  nor,  tnce  verfa,  that  the  party  of  reformation  and  rights^ 

h  the  party  eA/ce^ry.    Neycrthclcii  it  may  be  true  in  part. 

•' "    •  '      '  fating 
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Juing  iogHher  at  the  comer  of  a  wood.  Keeper,  not  much  liking  their 
looks,  though  by  no  means  fearing  them,  was  turning  another  way,  when 
they  called  after  him^  and  civilly  defired  him  to  flay.  "  Surely,  Sir,  fays 
Reynard,  you  will  not  difown  your  relations.  My  coufin  Gaunt  and  I  were 
juft  talking  over  family  matters,  and  we  have  both  agreed,  that  we  have  the 
honour  of  reckoning  you  among  our  kin.  You  muft  know,  that  according 
to  the  befl  accounts,  the  wolves  and  dogs  were  originally  one  race.  As  to 
my  anceftors,  tlie  foXes,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  lame  family,  Kvbofeiiled 
farther  northwards,  where  they  became  flinted  in  their  growth,  and 
adopted  the  cuiiom  of  living  in  holes.  The  cold  has  fharpened  our 
liofes,  but  we  have  all  a  family  likene/s,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  mifiake : 
and  I  am  Jure  it  is  our  intereji  to  be  good  friends  wifb  each  other,**. 

The  Wolf  was  of  the  fame  opinion ;  and  Keeper,  looking  narrowly  at  them, 
could  not  belf>  acknowledging  their  relationjbip.  As  he  had  a  generous  heart,  be 
readily  entered  into  friendjbip  with  them,  and  gave  his  ceuftns  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  come  and  fee  him  at  his  yard.  They  did  not  fail  to  be  with  him  the 
next  day  about  dvjk.     Keeper  receiited  them  kindly :  they  ftaid  with  him  till 

'  afrer  dark,  and  then  departed  with  niany  compliments.  The  next  mcMming 
word  was  brought  to  the  farm,  that  a  goofe  and  three  goflins  were  millings 
and  that  a  couple  of  lambs  wertf  found  almofl  devoured  in  the  home  field. 
Keeper  was  too  beneft  him/elf  readVy  tafufped  others,  therefore  he  never  thought 
of  his  kinjmen  6n  the  occaiion.  Soon  after  they  paid  him  a  fecond  evening 
viiit,  and  next  day  another  lots  appeared,  of  a  heu  and  her  chickens,  and  a 
fat  Ihecp.  Kerper  now  could  ?iQt  help  nJ/hujiing  a  U:tle,  and  blamed  himfelf 
for  admitting  the  flrangers.  However,  ht:  JiUldLi  rj^u  love  to  think  ill  of  bis 
§wn  relations. 

They  came  a  third  time :  Keeper  receiveiT  them  rather  coldly.  When 
they  took  their  leaves,  he  refolved  to  foHow  at  fome  diftance,  and  watch 
their  motions.  A  litter  of  young  pigs  happened  to  be  lying  under  a  hay-fiack 
without  the  yard.    Iht  Wqlf  feized  one  by  the  back,  and  ran  off  with  it. 

*  The  pig  fet  up  a  mod  difmal  fqueal,'and  Keeper,  funning  up  at  the  noi(e, 
caught  his  dear  coufin  in  the  fad.  He  flew  at  him.  and  made  him  relinquifh 
lizs  prey^  though  not  without  much  fnarling  and  growling.  The  Fox,  who  had 
been  flily  prowling  about  the  hei>-rooft,   now  came  up,  and  began  to  make 

froicjiations  of  his  own  iunocenuy  with  hea^cy  reproaches  agcanji  the  Wolf  for 
thus  difgracing  the  family.     "  Begone,  fconndfels  both  /  crieS' Keeper.  /  know 

^i}u  now  too  wclL    You  may  be  of  my  blood,  but  I  am  fure  you  are  not  of 

H^  SPIRIT." 

So  far  Dr,  Ajkin,.???  ufumjiudsofe  juventutis.  The  picture  is  a  lively  one, 
fcut  not  overcharged,  fmce  even  in  many  refpc6ls  it  will  bear  higher  colour- 
ing. The  Do^or,  for  inftance,  might  have  informed  his  young  friends, 
Ihat  once  upon  a  time,  the  wolves  and  foxes  agreed  to  florm  the  fann«>yard. 
Jii  oonfequence  pf  this  league,  they  did  attack  it  j  and  Keeper's  mafler, 
hurrying  to  the  afliflance  of  his  brave  and  faithful  dog,  a£iually  had  bis  bead 
t^.'tt  off f rem  his  fioulders,  Jiis  fon  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had 
Jie  not  alertly  climbed  an  oak,  and  hid  himfelf  among  its  leaves.  All  the 
ff  rvants  were  put  to  flight :  Keei^er  himfelf  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels^ 
and  the  hungry  banditti  were  left  to  pillage  the  flails,'  the  flies,  the  dove« 
|)oufe,  3nd  the  hen-rooft,  at  their  leifure,  One  night  they  had  the  audacity 
^o  attack  even  the  parfunage,  in  hopes  of  a  tythe-pig  or  two.  After  they 
had  devoured  thefe,  they  worried  the  tythe-lambs  about  the  church-yard  till 
Hiey  bjid  «j^4e  f^^c  iii  them  all,    They  tb*»  ett^crc^  tbf  Church,  tore  thp 

furplicq 
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farplicb  to  pieces,  broke  all  the  beautiful  painted  windows,  dripped  off  the 
.brafs  from  the  naonuments,  bit  and  mutilated  them  j  and  having  a  mortal 
averlion  to  the  found  of  an  organ-pipe,  compleatly  difuiantled  what.  In  their 
language^  they  were  pleafed  to  ^\\c^tbe  abominable  organs.  They  even  dared 
to  howl  and  bark  in  the  pulpit  itfelf,  in  d^rilion  of  the  par/on, ;  and  did  every 
thing  they  could  think  of  which  was  filthy  and  indecent,  in  order  to  pro- 
»fane  what  they  called  hisJieejiL-houfe.  The  worthy  nijnitter  and  his  family 
"were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  parfonage  to  fave  their  iivej?.  Ail  his  tythes 
wercftolen  from  him,  and  fwallowed  by  thcfe  ravenous  mifcreants.  It 
vras  even  many  years  before  it  was  fafe  for  him  to  return  to  his  living  j  and 
that  event  would  never  have  happened,  had  not  his  young  mafter  again  got 
pofleiTion  of  the  farm-yard,  and  by  the  help  of  Keeper,  and  a  number  of 
-villagefs,  armed\with  pikes  and  guns,  forced  the  wolves  and  foxes  agaia 
into  the  woods. 

If  after  all  thefe  ihameful  ravages,  a  lock  was  put  on  the  yard  gate  to 
keep  out  tbefe  hungray  vifitors,  with  their  (barp  nofes  and  lank  paimches^- 
if  the  fence  was  heightened — if  pit-falls  were  dug  in  proper  fituatiuns — if 
.all  the  dogs  in  the  yard  were  required  to  wear  collars,  and  every  one  who 
■would  not  conform  to  this  wile  regulation  was  ordered  to  be  turned  out  of  it, 
that  there  might  be  a  means  ofdiftin^uilhing  for  ever  the  family  of  Keeper 
from  the  family  of  his  hypocritical  relations ;  I  fay,  if  all  thefe  falutary 
curbs  and  reftriftions  were  impofed  with  fo  much  propriety,  with  what  jus- 
tice can  they  be  deemed  arbitrary  impediments  ?  arbitrary  tests  and 
QUALIFICATIONS?     Woc  be  to  poor  Keeper,  if  ever,  in  the  honeft  com- 
paflion  of  his  heart,  he  relaxes  from  his  rules.     He  is  a  kind  animal,  Mr. 
£ditor,  butnotwithftanding  the  piteous  lamentations  of  his  difappointed  cou- 
^ns,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  not  to  iiften  to  their  pe- 
titions and  complaints.  This  is  more  efj  eoially  to  be  advifed  at  the  prcfcnt  mo- 
ment, becaufefufpicions  have  been  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Keeper. 
It  is  thought  that,  in  one  of  thofevifits  to  the  farm-yard,  which  Dr.  Aikin 
has  fo  pathetically  defcribcd,  the  fly  Mr.  Gaunt  committed  adulter}'.    True 
it  certainjy  is,  that  a  litter  of  puppies  foon  after  made  their  appearance, 
.which  have  more  of  the  fimilitude  of  Gaunt  than  of  Keeper.     Thefe  fpu-  ' 
rious  bantlings  are  at  length  grown  up,  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  their 
adions.     They  wear  the  collar,  it  is  true,  but  their  behaviour  is  not  Kcepe- 
rian.     Sometimes  they  are  to  be  feen  bowling  extempore  to  the  pigs  and 
chicken,  with  a  fleece  thrown  over  their  flioulders  like  a  furplicc.     They 
affect  prodigious  efteem  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  yard,  and  even  whif- 
per  that  Keeper  has  not  half  fo  much  regard  for  them  as  they  have.     They 
ipfinuate  that  he  gives  tliem  bad  advice  ;  that  he  cares  for  nothing  but  his 
bone  3  that  he  is  grown  old  and  ufelefs,  and  that  no  one  can  lead  them  in 
fafety  but  themfelves.     In  ihort,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  preach,  that  he  is 
an  old  dotard,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.     Thefe 
wolfifli  uotions  they  endeavour  to  propagate  more  effedually  by  becoming 
itinerant.     They  travel  from  one  farmer's  flock  to  another's,  with  the  molt 
flaming  zeal ;  and  in  their  vaft  eagernefs  to  regenerate  them  all,  forget  that 
the  only  bufiuefs  which   can  be  called  peculiarly  tlieir  own,  is  to  fave  the 
fibck  oftbeit  mafter.     Such  being  the  (late  of  the  farm-yard,  this  is  certainly 
not  a  time  to  relax  and  grant  i^idulgences.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  too 
many  indulgences  already  grantad,  and  it  \%  time  for  Keeper  to  look  about 
him.     Let  him  watdi  his  opportunity,  twift  off  the  collars  from  the  necks 
pf  thofe  mongril  relatioiis,  ani  when  tbey  next  begin  their  perambulations, 
lock  the  gate  of  the  yard^  and  (hut  them  out  with  wolves  aad  foxes. 
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To  drop  the  fable  and  be  ferious.     Since  times  are  arrived  In  wtiicli  iU 
centioufnefs  of  fentlment  is  excelTive,  and  In  which  it  is  neceflaiy  to  arm 
xh^Jfate  with  awful  powers  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  C(»pus  A^ 
let  our  wife  Legiflaturc  con^der,  whether  it  be  not  neceflaiy  to  ftx^^ben 
theEflablifhedC^rri^alfo,  by  giving  a  iimilar  check  to  the  indulgences  of 
the  Tolecation  A€t,     I  do  not  wiih  for  its  fufpenfion,  Mr.  Editor^    bat  it 
certainly  fhould  be  amended  :  and  perhaps  it  would  be  judicious  were 
it  only  a  temporary  ai*^,  renewable  from  time  to  time.     It  is  not  right  that 
one  party  Ihould  be  compelled  to  exercife  UheraHty  and  moderation^  while  the 
other  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleafes.     CelTation  of  good  behaviour  in  an  ad- 
vcrfary,  is  always  fufficient  reafon  for  the  rcfiifal  of  favours.    If,  therefore, 
Diflfenters  fcruple  not  to  ufe  that  ponderous  machine;^  the  prcfs,  as  a  Icrcr 
to  hoiH  us  out  of  our  places^  as  a  petard  to  blow  us  up  to  die  moon,  I  fee 
no  reafon  why  we  are  to  fit  ftill  with  our  hands  tied,  becaufe  we  once  faf^' 
fered  them  to  be  tied  in  prodf  of  our  pacific  difpofition.    If  Prefbyteriana 
are  fo  unwife  as  to  be  always  aifaflinating  in  their  journals,  the  leamin^^ 
the  tafte,and  good  charader  of  churchmen,  while  they  fupport  the  nieaneft 
of  their  own  fe6k  with  unbounded  adulation  5   if  they  ftrive  to  undermine 
our  hierarchy,  and  to  recommend  republicanifm  in  religion  as  well  as  in  po- 
litics, lfit;the  Church  bo  furniflied  with  power  to  refift  and  tofubduc  their  ma- 
levolent attempts.    And  if  Scotchmen,  (I  do;iot  affirm,  though  I  ftronglj- 
fufpeft,  that  Dr.  Aikin  is  one)  in  the  hunger  of  ambition,  leave  their  homaa, 
and  come  down  into  the  fouth,  for  the  malicious  purpofe  of  joining  with  the 
DiiTenters  of  our  kingdom,  in  reviling  and  fapping  the  Church  and  Govern- 
ment, let  them  be  conduced  back  to  thofe  moors  and  mofTes  which  Dr.  Ander- 
fon  found  fo  unprodudive;  and  remember,  that  they  have  fto  right  to  preach 
John  Knox  the  frcpbet,  John  Major,  or  John  Calvm,  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed. 
A  Frenchman,  who  Ihould  attempt  to  propagate  ^/f  notions  of^Chriftianity, 
or  even  an  Iriihman,  who  fliould  fpout  off  his  politics  auu  hij  faith  in  this 
ifland,  would  not  fail  to  be  difmiffcd  with  fome  fpeed  from  ?hc fe  regions  of 
better  fenfe.     Why  then  is  the  Scotchman  fuffered  topcfter  us  with  his  re- 
commendations  of  theft  and  facriJegc  f  Shall  we  rob  our  Church  becaufe  he 
robbed  his  ?  Let  us  rather  remember,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
leaft  worth  pillaging  of  any  Church  in  Chrifiendom,  (except  the  Church  of 
Scotland)  anA  the  moft  worthy  of  being  preferved. 

^  To  our  young  folks,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  who  read  Dr.  Aikia,  let  us 

flvi  the  fame  cautionary  advice  as  we  ihould  extend   to  the  works  of 
rieftley,  admire  the  pbilofopher,  but  beware  of  his  rd'igwn  an4  of  his  p/i/ic/. 

ACADEMICUS. 

Profefor  Porfon^Gllhert  WakefeU. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

.      SIRy 

THE  Critical  Re'vie'wen  having  at  length  finiflbed  their  learned  and  hu- 
mane critique  on  Mr.  Profeffor  Porfon,  I  beg  leave  to  convey  to  you  a 
colledlion  of  elegant  extraSs  from  that  admirable  performance.     Such  a  con. 
f^ellation  o^ beantla  is  to  be  found  in  no  critical  treatife^  ancient  or  modern, 
of  equal  dimenlions.     With  your  pcrmiflion,  I  (hall  give  to  my  fafciculus  the 
title  of  Liberality  and  Candour.     By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen^ 
Crit.  Rcu.for  No*v»  i8oO« 
I.    The  Profeffor'sdccifions  arc  always  feremftoryy  but  frequently  itgmam 
t'wl :   his  iUuflrations  and  obfervations>  in  general,  arc  referred  unorna- 
k.  '  mental 
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nentalf  tnd  concifc  ;  onlefs  when  he  occafionally  expatiates  in  a  fuperfluity  of 
^ords  to  fl^ggcllate  an  antagonifty  or  banter  a  fellow -labourer  Icfs  gifted  than 
Itimfelf ;  be  is  then  farcailicaly  indeed  illiberal,  to  an  extent  'which  tamnot/a'tl 
g9  txcite  aftonijbmenf^*  &c.     r.  242. 

a.  •  After  all,  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  refined  joculariting 
the  Profeflbr,  to  tntraf  the  uninitiaUi  in  the  myfteries  of  his  nviitici/ms.* 
F.   244.. 

3.  *  We  have  ventured  on  thcfe  hefitations  at  the  Profcflbr's  mandates  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  Proffjhr  himfelfy  and  his  'Squire^  the  critic  milim 
tant,  have  infcribed  over  (he  critical  throne,  in  charaders  that  fiafh  intimi- 
dation in  the  eyes  of  all  who  prefume  10  controvert  their  fupremacy,    ^ 

and,  /rightful  to  think  and  formidable  to  relate  /  this  fceptre  is  exeicifed  mi 
the  ftyle  of^true  clafiical  antiquity  on  every  prefumptuous  opponent. 

Xnanre^tf  tax  ^f  ^^'  xAOajfca^ar  ICaPA.      P.  24^.  * 

4.  •  At  V.  4481  the  Proteitor  has  excogitated  an  alteration  of  a  nature  fo 
Juhtlt  and  recondite,  as  would  alone  fuffice  /o  carry  do<wn  his  fame  nvith  un^ 

rhf^lled  glory  to  pofterity.  Other  editions  have,  voith  moft  lamentable  and 
fatal  incorreSneJi^  &c.  He  fubftitutes,  ^with  incomparable  acutenefs  and  moft 
edifying  reftoration.  Sec,-  But  we  wrong  the  reader,  ivhilft  wc  prevent  our 
learned  critic  from  communitating  the  difcoverv  in  his  own  words,  Mutavi 
accentum.  Sec.     In  the  mean  time,  ive  are  reminded  of  fome  lines  in  Butler, 

For  he  a  rope  of  fand  could  twill 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonift  ; 

And  wcSLvtfne  cobivebs,  fit  for  (kull 

That's  emfty  when  the  moon  isfulL     P.  248. 

5.  '  Poffibly  the  Profcflbr  looks  for  his  remedy  in  thofe  little  conjurers,  the 
magic  tribe  of  curve  and  circle,  and  inclincci  plane,  which  he  places  above  his 
words;  wbofe  prodigious  atchievements  we  have  commemorated  with  due  re^ 
fpeB  at  v.  448.  [that  is,  in  the  preceding  paflage/]     p.  249. 

Crit.  R£v,  for  Jan.  1801. 

6.  *"When  the  ProfeiTor,  with  artful  anticipation,  gravely^informs  his 
readers  that  the  authority  of  MSS.  is  none  in  this  cafe,  he  not  only  exhibits 
a  degree  of  affurance  nuhich  is  truly  unpardonable,  but,  &c.     P.  3. 

7.  •  The  ProfeiTor's  remarks  on  the  doubtful  fyllables  of,  &c.  and  the  like, 
is  the  difingenuous  remark  of  one  nvho  has  refolded,  at  all  events,  to  fupport 
a  preconceived  opinion. '     p .  j . 

8.  '  What  a  tie  rm  is  the  Profeflbr  raifing  in  a  bucket  I     Ibid* 

9-  '  A  mifconception  of  fuch  a  clear  unembarralTed  expreflion  of  the  poet's 
sneaning  were  inexcufahle  even  in  a  boy  of  tolerable  profdeucy  in  fchool  difci^ 
flime.'     F.6. 

f  o»  '  On  diis  point  many  beauties  might  be  produced  from  the  poets  of 
both  laflgoages :  but  our  reward  for  illufirations  tvonld  bt  notiing  le/s 
ikmm  the  mUk^mam  rf  hot.htadid  prmitlers  from  9ur  felffufficient  editor.^ 

IX*'  The  Profeflbr  is  in  general  very  (ptring  of  his  words :  but  where  an 
onfortonatel/  dnll  or  ridicuioufl/  vain  bitftber  in  criticifm  can  be  r^afted  to 
advauiago,  ht  grudges  ntfup^rfimlty  of  Upsguage  tB  letting  loofe  bis  farcaf 
tuoL  *m%t  on  the  fretternity^*     f «  S^ 

la  « Wc 
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12.  '  Wc  cannot  but  confefs  our  aftonifhment  at  fuch  contemptthle  trafi* 

fuch  ivajie  of  time  and  paptfj  ivlthoui  one  glimmering  of  genuine  bumour^  ernt 

ray  of  rtfrfnl  information.     Such  a  difpofition  to  contemptuous  fneering  would 

be  dearly  purchafed  of  our  Profcffor  by  \i\%  fiudiom  youth  at  the  price  of  half 

his  critical  accomplifhments.'    Ibid. 

'  13-  ^'^  tnfqni  ejfet  fo  licit  are.  Porfon.  *  Thus  every  man,  we  lee,  who 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  coincide  with  our  learned  editor  in  opinion,  it  re» 
probated  as  an  arrant  bedlamite^  ft  only  for  Dr.  Willis  and  a  ft  rait  luaiftcoat. 
He  denounces  them  in  the  words  of  Horace — 

interdi^o  huic  orone  adimat  jus 
Praetor,  et  dAfanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 
But  nxjhat  greater  arrogance  can  be  conceinjed  than  fuch  unfubilantiated  cfo* 
fures,  fuch  laconic  decifions,  without  a  finglc  example  to  authorife  his  dog- 
'.tnatifm.*     P.  9. 

Crit^  Re'v,  for  Feb,  1 80 1 . 

. i4.  '  Inftead  oi n^t^ffaw  the  Harleian  MS.  has  n^uTfftni  a  variation  which 
our  editor,  not  claffibie  among  the  calidiores,  but,  with  a  flight  alteradon, 
among  the  callidiores,  the  more  kno^uing  ones,  moft  difdainfully  2X)A  fneer'ingly 
reje^f^s.'     p.  138. 

15.  *  No  man  will  confidently  affirm,  except  the  Frofeffor  himfeif,  ami 
perhaps  one  or  fwo  of  fimilar  pertinacity y  the  fuperioricy  of  je^tovot  to 
Mpwfftn*     P.  139. 

16.  '  Hence  the  fourth  fragment  of  the  Phoenix  muft  be  vindicated  from 
the  rafli  and  taftelcfs  alteration  of  Mufgrave,  whom,  perhaps^  the  Profeflor 
will  defend  when  he  arrives  at  that  paflage,  and  (how  iXmUMnvarm  as  well 
as  cunnings  by  a  multitude  of  fage  remarks  and  appiofite  corroborations ; 
or  rather "  by  fome  defpicable  fncer  at  thofe  nvho  differ  from  him  in  opinion^* 
Ibid. 

17.  '  Gentle  reader!  if  thou  think  the  fubjeft  worthy  of  further  invefti- 
■^ation,  thou  wilt  find  the  motives  to  our  editor's  conduft  in  the  following 
plain  ftatcment  of  the  cafe.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Silva  Critica,  had  apu 
proved  and  recommended  fome  years  ago  this  reading  of  jufi lao-oy,  from  a  col- 
lation of  that  felf-fame  Harleian  MS.  and  therefore  itfuited  the  fAt7«Xiit«^ 
3v/Ao>r  of  our  Profeflor  to  reprobate  and  decide  this  elegant  variation  ;  which 
he  has  reprobated  and  decided  accordingly  for  no  other  reafon  *whatfoe<&ef : 
thus  ridiculoufly  exhibiting,  we  truft,  a  moft  notable  fulElment  of  a  maxim  in 
old  Hefiod :— 

t}  ^e  KOtx-n  povXyi  PovXtvo-xrrt  xaKiffn/i»      P.  X40« 

18.  *  This  develop ement  of  the  metaphor  appears  to  us  fo  fupremelj  rtdU 
fulouf  as  to  deferve  no  notice,  but  a  retort  of  that  wit. 

If  avit  it  may  be  called  nuhere  wit  is  none, 
which  our  ProfefTor  deals  out  to  others  ^^ith  fuch  lavifh  jocularity.'  f*  144* 
Such,  Mr.  Editor,  to  ufe  the  words  of  this  elegant  writer,  is  the  manner, 
in  which  ''  we  Critical  Reviewers  bandy  about  thefe  fubjedte,  in  oor  combi. 
nation  garret  in  Grub-flreet,  over  a  pot  of  Whitbrcad's  entire."  Obfi^rva- 
tions  like  thcfe  are  worthy  of  ffach  men,  coUe^ed  in  fuch  a  place,  and  be- 
fuddled  with  fuch  beverage.  To  my  olfadory  nerves,  however,  they  fmcll 
moft  rankly  of  a  lefs  honourable  origin.  HThcy  Cavour  potently,  of  nothing 
attify  but  oi  durance  ifile^     When  I  ttad  UBOnbec.  1 7i  an4  thie  emphatic^ 

THEJIEFOEE 
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l^HE^tpoEE  in  fmall  capital^,  I  cannot  help  recollecting  that  there  is  forno^ 
where  an  incarcerated  gneculus  e/urlens^  whofe  pen  delights  to  libel  Cam* 
bridge  profefibrs>  efpecially  if  they  'aie  dignified  with  the  taijom  fleeiHt. 
Whether  the  Critical  Revieweris  have  any  obligations  to  this  *'  dalhing  com. 
mentator/'  I  leave  your  readers  to  decide;  In  reviewing  BtUB  Eff^ys  ^f 
Dio  Chryfoftom^  they  are  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  foilovii)g  advertife* 
ment : — 

*  The  msfortunes  of  the  learned  thinllator  of  thcfe  eflays  ax^  well  known 
to  every  one  $  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  with  rcfpeft  to 
his  political  fentiments>  and  the  fyjfer'ingt  be  is  endkrtngfQr  tiem,  the  world 
at  large)  ive  tru/if  will  rejoice  that  he  is  not  thereby  prevented  from  perfe* 
vering  in  works  of  literature  and  general  utility^  Sxcif  *we  deem  bh  t»mpU 
lation  of  a  Greek  atkd  Englijh  Lexken^  and  iuch  we  believe  to  be  the  woik 
before  us,  which  confifts  in  a  tranflation  of  fom^  of  the  writidgs  of  a  philo* 
fo|)hcr,  'who^  like  him/eif,  bad /uftred  for  bit  poliiicni  freedoM  of  ffettb  and 
ofinnms.  It  would  not  indc^  be  diffigulr,  and  might  he  inJiruSrve^  to 
draw  a  comparifon  between  the  original  author  of  thefe  eiTays  and  his  tranf. 
lator;  zvAnaeJhall  truly  refoice  to  find  that  the  future  days  of  the  latter 
may  be  as  fortunate  as  thofe  of  the  former,  upon  his  return  fr6m  bahilhmenr* 
We  make  no  alluJioH  hcte  to  the  political  creed  of  either ;  but  cortftder  them 
both  as  men  of  letters,  zs  devoted  to  (citnct  ^nd  pbibfopfy,  aS  likely  to  in- 
dolgc  in  the  clofet  in  theories  remote  from  the  common  apprehenfion  of  the  ages 
mobichganfe  them  birth ^  and  as  poffcffing  talents  entitling  them  to  the  admi- 
ration and  praife  of  their  contemporaries. 

«  The  compofitions  of  Dio  breathe  throughout  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  \u 
mited  by  proper  rcftraints.  The  tranflation  is  conduced  in  Mr.  W's  ufual 
ftyle,  boldf  energetic,  and  impreflive^  fucb  as  his  ori^in'al  *would  have  been 
pleafed  ivith,  and  to  Englifli  readers  we  may  particularly  recommend  the 
volume,  &c/ 

ARBITER  fiLEGANTIARUM. 

■  t,  t. 

Nezc  Annual  Regijier  for  1 7981 — Horace  WalpoUh 
TO  THE  EDITOR* 

SIR, 

IT  is  matter  of  exultation  to  the  honeft  part  of  the  coihniunity  that  you 
have  already  chaililedthe  democratic  fa&ion  into  a  much  more  decent 
mode  of  expreifing  their  antipathy  to  our  Venerable  conftitution  than  they 
were,  while  on  the  tiptob  of  revolutionary  expe^tiorl,  accuftomcd  to 
adopts  but,  pray,  Sir,  who  was  Horatio  Walpole  amongft  tht found  rea^n* 
ivg  men  of  the  age;  or  even  amongft  the  men  oftqfie^*  that  fcraps  6f  iati. 
rical  contempt  fhould  be  introduced  from  his  feeble  page  to  gatnidi  the 
volumes  of  democracy  ?"  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  prove  from  the  New  Teftament 
(this  Ihallow  divine  and  politician  is  introauced  in  the  New  Annual  Re«. 
giUer  for  1798,  as  obfervinp)  that  Archbilhops  and  Bilhops,  ih  the  moderri 
fetife^are  of  divine  inftitution.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  have  ftared  at 
being  faluted  by  the  titles  of  your  Grace,  and  your  Lord(hip ;  and  on  what 
text  are  founded  Deaneries,  Prabends,  Chapters ;  and  £ccleha(lical  Courts, 
thofe  popifh  excrefcencies  of  a  fimple  religion,  we  are  yet  to  ieck.  Tranila* 
tions  from  one  See  toanother  are  no  doubt  authorii'ed  by  thye  iame  chapter 
of  one  of  the  four  Evangelids,  thgugh  I  know  not  of  which,  whetein  Pre* 

*  Alas  poor  Chat^non* 
iro,  xxxiii,  YQi.,  Till*  A  A  lata 
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laWare  cnjoinrd  to  T^otc  always  for  the  Prime  Minifter  for  tlic  time  Berff^, 
aS  the  Swifs  fight  for  the  Prince,  whalever  his  religion  is,  wha  tal^es' 
them  into  his  pay.*'*  Arc  thefer  antiquated  poKtical  quacks  fo  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  facred  volumes  as  to  be  ignorant  that  epifcopacy  is  of 
cKvincinftitution,  and  that  5*.  Paul  appointed  both  Timothy  and  Titus  to 
tlic  office  fo  txaSlfy  delineated^  that  there  hardly  cxifts  a  polTibility  6f  miftake 
upon  the  fubje^  ?  Let  our  opponents  prove  that  St.  Paul  appointed  all  the 
Prcfbyters  to  ibt  office  of  Bifliop  thus  4KCuratefy  dejignated ;  and  then,  but 
nbt  till  then,  we  ihall  feel  ourlelves  under  {omc  obngation  to  meet  them  in 
the  conteft.  I  (ee  no  found  reafon  to  fuppofe,  for  it  mud  be  mere  fuppo- 
lition,  that  the  Apodles  would  ftare  at  being  faluted  by  the  titles  of  your 
Grace  and  your  Lordfhip,  any  more  than  that  of  jl.  Paul  or  St.  Petcr^  for 
the  afIiB£iation  of  faolineis  was  exa£^ly  as  foreign  to  their  mifiion  a^  that  of 
dignity*  The  truth  is,  that  the  in/pired  Prophet  f  looked  forward  with 
fatisfaaion  to  the  tines  when  the  church  (hould  be  freed  from  perfecution 
by  Divine  Providence,  and  Kings,  as  appointed  by  his  counfeis,  (hould  be- 
come its  nvrjing  fathers^  and  their  Queens  its  nurfing  mothers.  The  confti- 
tutionof  fociety,  fan£iiocied  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments  in  the 
decalogue,  is  fuch  that  there  mud  be  diierem  ftations  amoBgd  us ;  and  it  » 
necefTaiv  that  thefe  dations  diould  be  didinguifhed  by  appropriate  names, 
and  in  (ome  in  dances  even  by  appropriate  dre(s ;  here  we  have  the  origin 
ef  the  epithets  at  this  day  in  ufe,  and  all  that  our  opponents  contend  for  is  a 
filly  didin£lion  in  foundy  not  in  fia£i:  there  is  often  as  little  uprightnefs 
10  reality,  and  as  much  perpendicular  pride  conne£led  with  an  elderihip  and 
Ipruce  full-bottomed  wig,  as  an  Archbidiop  and  lawn  ileeves*  The  conti- 
nuance of  ibriety  renders  it  necedary  that  men  diould  likewife  fucceed  each 
other  in  the  dations  of  life ;  hence  arile  thote,  not  only  inoffenfive  but  ne- 
cedary,  removals,  which  our  enemies  carp  at  under  the  name  of  trandations; 
and  as  to  thofc  popijh  excrefccncics,  commonly  called  fpiritual  courts,  it  is 
flirewdly  fulpcfct«l,  that  if  they  derive  their  cxidence  from  Popes  at  all,  it 
mud  have  been  from  the  fame  good  man  Pope  Paul  the  Fird,  who,  with 
great  propriety,  exerted  a  power  delegated  to  the  church  from  on  high  to 
difcounienance  vice  and  immorality  by  punifliing  a  very  notorious  delin- 
euent  in  the  volwptuous-  city  of  Coiintn,  It  is,  I  prcfume,  unnecedary 
for  me  to  notice  the  concluding  libel  upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
becaufc  i  do  not  think  it  applicable  to  them  in  cales  where  their  confcience* 
di£Utean  oppofuionto  the  Minider*  Thus,  Sir,  have  I  uken  the  liberty 
of  fending  you  my  (entimehts  hadily  thrown  together  upon  the  fubje6b  io 
quedion,  not  from  the  idea  of  adbrding  any  new  information  to  your 
readers  in  general,  but  for  the  fake  of  thole*. few  liberal  minded  DidenterSi 
whofe  love  of  novelty,  notwithdanding  the  ban  of  the  elders,  may  induce 
them  to  peep  in  to  >»our  more  perfeft  law  of  liberty,  that  they  may  know 
there  are  arguments  in  oppofition  to  their  midakcn  notions,  though  the 
prieds  who  furniCh  them  with  the  books  they  arc  permitted  to  perulc»  take 
inch  fingular  precaution  to  prevent  their  being  acquainted  with  tbesi* 
I  have  the  honour  to  reiBain, 
Your\, 

C.  W.  A. 
i^i   ii.i       ■  -   I    I  ■■  I,  .   -  -I ■ . . »—  I.I    I  .  ■  I  — 

*  See  an  cxtra£l  in  the  New  Annual  Rcgidcrfor  1798,  from  ad  vol.  of 
the  Works  of  Horatio  Walpolc, 
+  Xfaiah, 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 
8f!t, 

AMONG  other  iogenious  obfervations  oh  the  true  cauiies  of  our  prc«i 
fent  diftrefs  for  providons,*  the  Crixicai  Reviewers  have  fumiihed  ut 
with  the  following  roofl  curious  opinion.  '<  A  farmer  with  tmenty  acrei 
in  England,  mufl  be  a  greater  Jla*ve  ihan  ike  maft  laborious  f^gro  in  the  Weji 
Indies  ;  and,  with  aU  poffibLe  fuccefs^  would  fee  the  profits  of  his  labour  eateit 
up  by  thf  ta^esy  the  tithes^  and  ike.  p(ipr  rates.**  Taking  it  for  granted  thafi 
the  author  of  this  padagc  is  fully  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what,  he  has  fo 
roundly  aflerted,  I  ihall  beg  leav6  to  argue  upon  it  as  an  undoubted  h^ 
which  comes  to  us  recommended  )>y  oraciUar  veracity* 

Such,  then,  being  the  inconveniencies  attendant  on  the  fmall  farmer,  there 
cannot  be  a  fet  of  men  in  the  nation  more  egregioufly  miftaken  than  the 
Society  for  Battering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  If  ^icy  allot  to  the  indigent 
labourer  a  portion  of  land  which  is  notJarge^  they  manifeftly  condemn  him 
to  grind  in  mela  AJinaria  f  Citizen  Waithman  alio  mud  be  a  confummate 
blockhead,  when  he  iniifts  oo  the  immediate  indoTure  of  twenty  roilliont 
of  acres  of  wafle  land,  and  the  ereclion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  cottages, 
with  half  an  acre  of  land  to  each.  If  he  even  allows  to  his  vifionary  colony 
one  hundred  acres  per  man^  he  is  clearly  an  advocate  for  Jlavery  \  he  wi(hci 
to  reduce  his  free  countrymen  to  a  loorfi  fiate  ojfervitude  than  that  of  the 
moft  laborious  negro*  Had  he  the  philanthropy  of  true  patriotifm  and  (oun4 
philofophy  in  his  heart,  had  he  the  genuine  love  of  liberty,  had  he  religion 
and  true  humanity,  he  would  rather  have  propofed  the  abolition  of  fitua- 
tion^  only  calculated  to  promote  the  mifery  of  mankind*  To  covet  for  th6 
poor  a  lot  more  execrable  than. that  of  the  African  who  toils  on  a  Wefi  IndiS 
plantation,  is  fuch  folly  as  the  world  has  never  heard  of  till  now* 

The  diArelTes  of  the  fmaU  farmer  being  fo  overwhelming,  even  in  timet 
in  which  his  labour  is  rewarded  with  all  poJibU/ucce/sy  I  grieve  to  think. 
Sir,  how  many  of  this  clais  mud  be  abfolutely  periihing  with  need  at  this 
critical  moment.  What  can  we  do  to  relieve  them  ?  my  heart  yearns  with 
compaiTion;  my  bowels,  Oh!  my  bowels!  Shall  we  raife  corn  to  fifty, 
Cxty,  feventy  pounds  per  load  P  Ko^  no:  be  not  difquieted.  The  Criticcd 
Reviewers^  who  have  found  out  the  evil,  have  alfo  discovered  the  remedy* 
Hear  them !  hear  them !  "  There  are,  they  tell  us,+  peofk  who  pretend  to 
humanity  and  economical  regulations,  who  nevertheleis  wafie  as  muchjhur^ 
in  thejkape  of  powder  y  on  their  heads  y  astuould  afford  good  hreakjafts  for  num* 
bers  of  families  of  the  poor/'  Now  thefe  people  (or  iho/epeopUy  as  they  are 
accu/atively  (liled  by  the  critical  fquadron)  arc,  no  doubt,  the  higher  orders 
jud  befote  fpoken  of,  and  digmatized  with  difgracCy  for  danding  in  need  of 
informaiiony  in  thefe  times  of  wretched  ignorance  and  bigotry.  ^  They  arc  the 
gentlemen  employed  in  the  modification  of  taxes y\  who  retain  on  an  average 
naif  a  dozen  or  ten  fervants  each^  who  all  powder  as  well  as  their  maders. 
Here  then  is  an  ample  trealury  of  ways  ancf  means  for  our  miniders*  It  is 
their  widi  to  relieve  thofe  who  are  mod  aflefted  by  the  pi^lTure  of  fcarcity. 
Thefe,  it  appears,  are  th^  farmers  of  twenty  acres  ;  who  are,  not  with  danding 
fill pofiblefuccefsy  in  abtblute  flavery.  Let  them  depend,  for  their  fubfidcncc, 
on  the  powdered  hsads  of  the  higher  orders  and  their  domedic  myrmidoniii. 
A*  the  times  have  been  peculiarly  didreding,  eCpecially  to  men  in  their 
^— ' . '   g- 

^  ^  ftrit.  Rev,  for  January  i8pi,  p.  94.  ^  '•  97' 
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ftation  of  life,  they  hivc,of  courfe,  io  the  ufixal  farmer  like  manner,  contraftcd 
their  {loroachs  to  the  narroweft  poiTible  coxnpafs*  It  is  not  unlikelyy  that 
as  many  froall  faroiers/nay  be  able  to  batten  on  the  noddle  of  an  anaccrat. 
as  animalcules  on  the  cropped  head  of  a  democrat,  with  two  or  three  of 
their  good  friends  the  Critical  Reviewers  ipto  the  bargain*  What  numkrs 
ffp^orfamihes^  therefore,  may  be  thus  fupported !  And  how  delightful  will 
St  be,  to  fee  them  grazing  contentedly  and  tiappily  upon  the  wig  of  a  Biihop 
,  or  a  Jiidge  I  how  agreeable,  to  feel  them  tickling  ovlt  pericranium^  and  gently 
irritating  the  pia-mater^  while  they  winnow  the  rcai  jlo^t  from  the  limt^ 
%halk^  pQtatpe  vual^  Jtorxhy  &c.  &c«  &c.  which  we  commit  with  it  to  our 
locks! 

Dulu  efi  dtjipere  in  loco,  Mr.  Editor.    When  grave  critics  condcfcend  to 
\)C  abfurd,  they  muft  excufe  me  if  1  laugk. 

DEMOCRIT*. 

T? ■ • ■ 

SANS  CUloriDES.—X  POEM, 
TO  TH^  EDITOR. 

IN  the  firft  fentence  of  their  critique  on  a  poem  filled  Sfint,  Culotidfi,  the  Cri. 
tical  Reviewers  are  thus  pleafed  to  exprefs  t^emfelves.  '*  Tnis  pabli- 
cation,  as  its  title  importS|  contains  a  violent  attack  Upon  the  phalanx  of  in. 
corrigiblv:  Jacobins  \  that  redpubtable  body  which  has  fo  long  haunted  tb^ 
Vtfiom  of  minillerial  declaimers  of  all  ranl^S;^  from  the  poli(he4  oratpr  of  St.  Ste. 
phen's  to  the  rude  hifioriap  of  the  village  alehoqfe/'  The  Critical  ReviewerSji 
ther^foreii  dp  not  believe  ip  the  exigence  of  the  Jacobins.  I,  Sirjt  on  the 
foptrary,  ap[i  one  of  t^ie  c^edulou^  many^^  who  can  difcern  a  Jacobin  at  every 
forner.  I  believe  that  (here  are  npt  only  a  ho(^  of  th^i^  noxious  aniinals  at 
prefent  lurking  fmong  us,  but  I  even  doubt  if  thete  was  ever  an  ag^  or  coua. 
^ry  not  inCefted  by  them.  Rome  itfelf,  ^r.  Editor,  had  its  Correfponding 
Society  ;  and  it  had,  at  the  fame  time,  citizens  in  its  bolbma  who  pretended 
that  ^hey  did  not  jife  the  confpiracy^  firengthened  the  caufe  of  the  faction 
by  their  d'ljbult^.  Let  us  but  hear  Ciceto  :  quanqif^m  mnnulli  /unt  in  Ifc 
or  dine  y  qitt  aut  ea  qua  immiHent^  nou  *videaHf ;  aut  ea  qua  'v'tdjsmt^  diffimu^ 
lent:  qui  /pern  Catilina  mollibus  JefUeniits  aluerunt,  conjurationemfui^ 
ita/centem,  noncredenda  corroborarverwit^  , 

ACADEMICUS. 

POETRY, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  KNOW  noifj  who  firft  ftrung  for  the  amufcmetit  pf  the  public  the  allittnt- 
tive  afTociation  of  three  poetical  performers  in  one  age  and  natio^  witj)^ 
evident  allufion,  by  way  of  contrafi,  to  a  former  well-Known  epigram*    I 
write  only  from  memory,  but  I  think  the  coyplct  ran  thw: 
«.*  l^actamur  nos  Poetis  ^ribus, 
!t  P^ter  pindar,  Pye,  and  Pybus.'^ 

%  See  the  fame  number  of  the  Crit,  Rev,  v.  91 ,  at  ihc  bottom^    Citiz^i 

.Y^ai^hman,  to  wit* 
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As  I  think  the  firft  of  thofe  writers  wants  correftion  in  his  adopted  nick^ 
naine>  m  he  did  that  which  he  deTervedly  has  received  in  .pen  andpenon^  and  as 
the  allufion  will  not,  I  hope,  be  too  far  run  down  by  marking  the  diftinflion 
between  him  and  the  other  two,  I  offer  an  addition  in  the  form  of  triplets, 
fo  ^  to  make  it  au^ier,  if  not  tmemfatt^r. 

Plaaditur  poetis  tribas, 

/Oens  &  attas  una  quibas) 

Pfcudo-Pindar,  Pye,  &  Pybus, 

Sqmmq'Pybus  gaodet  Rege, 
^  IPfeudo-Pindar  imo  Giege^ 

At  Pye  Rcge;,  Lege,  Crege. 

In  juftlce  to  myfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  firil  of  thefe  authors,  I  ihould  fay, 
diatl  know  nothing  of  his  poem,  but  from  the  title,  and  from  the  charadler  (rf* 
that  foveresgn,  to  whom,  by  a  v^  weJU-meant,  but,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
unfortunately  ill.  timed  compliment|  it  is  infcribed;  and  who  exhibits  fo 
fbiking  a  contraft  to  the  Sovereign  of  tl^e  throne  of  this  kingdom. 

P|Lo  Rbgi,  Lsoe,  G|L«as* 

HISTORY, 

SUMMARY  Of  POUTIC8. 

THE  Continent  of  Earope  exhibits  juft  fuch  a  fcene  as  might  be  cxpeAed 
to  refult  from  the  predominating  influence  of  French  deTpotifm,  in  every 
country,  if  not  in  every  cabinetj  with  the  folitary  exception  of  Portugal*  The 
natural  confequence  of  the  fuc^s  of  ^French  principles^  the  diiTolution  of 
every  tie  which,  for  centuries,  had  conneded  the  difierent  ftates  of  Europe  ; 
the  deftruAion  of  all  inftitutions  apd  all  boundaries  which  reafon  and  prejudice^ 
time  and  intereft  had  combined  to  confecrate ;  the  removal  of  every  barrier 
which  divided  juftice  from  injuftice ;  religion  ftom  infidelity  ;  integrity 
firom  villainy ;  and  virtue  from  vice  '^  difpUiy  the  ftrong  charaderiltics  of 
triumphant  jacobinifm  ;  which  the  degraded  Sovereignsj  looking  down  from 
their  tottering  thrones,  either  with  ftupid  confidence,  refulting  from  incor^ 
rigible  imbecillity  of  mind,  or  dreadtql  corruption  of  heart ;  or  elfe  witl^ 
daftardly  fear,  the  -eflfed  of  weak  and  therefore  fuccefslefs  efforts ;  widen  the 
banks,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  that  deftrud^ive  torrent  which  thejf 
want  either  the  wifli  or  the  courage  to  item*  In  (hprt,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Gallic  Republic,  founded  on  lebdlion  and  regicide,  and  nurtured  with  bloo4 
and  plunder,  afiaflinatioii  and  robbery j^  has  prevailed,  and  her  fanguinary 
banners  not  merely  unmolefted  but  encouraged  to  rpayc  from  one  extremity  pf 
European  Continent  to  the  other. 

Obedient  to  the  mandate  of  his  tyrant,  the  fallen  monarch  of  Sfalft,  hugging^ 
bis  chains  and  embracing  the  murderers  of  his  family,  has  proclaimed  yirai;. 
againft  his  neighbours  and  quondam  allien  the  Portugueze,  who  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  French  Republic  by  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  treaties  witi\ 
the  Spanilh  Monarchy ;  for  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  provifions  of  thor(^ 
treaties,  and  merely  to  fupport  the  Spaniards  againft  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  engaged  in  the  war  with  Prance !  What  mud  be  th". 
feelings  of  the  King  of  Spain,  when  he  reflefts  in  fecrct  on  this  monlirous  aft 
cf  perfidy  and  ingratitude^  which  his  bafe  fttbferviency  to  the  will  of  the 

*  •      Corficaa 
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Corfican  UCiirper  hai  led  him  to  commit !  To  return  friendfliip  with  enmity, 
protedlion  wiih  boftility,  indicates  ?n  extraordinary  degree  either  of  human 
depravitv,  or  human  degradation.  Weak,  and infacuaced  Prince  not  toper. 
ceive^  that  his  compliance  with  this  infidiou^  |in>pofition^  which  with  its  ab*. 
jcft  and  confcquences  we  long  fince  predided,  isan  adl  of  fuicide!  His  owo 
deftrudion  mull  fp^edily  follow  the  r.iln  of  his  enemy.  If  he  flatter  hinofelf 
that  he  (hall  avert  this  dcftruftion  h/  ac  iinoral  conceflions,  he  will  foon  be 
jc6nvinced.of  his  error.  He  may  fuppofe  that,  in  return  for  the  ceflion  of  his 
colonial  poffeflions,  ^ /'/onVa  rfnd  N^w  Orleans^  which,  we  have  good  reafoo 
to  believe  was  the  objcifl^of  the  treaty  prirately  concluded  with  Berth  is&  laft 
fammer,  the  Cbnful  may  fulfil  his  f)rdmire  by  employing  an  army  on  a  Qtiix- 
otic  expcdiftien  againft  the  fortrcla  of  Gibraltar,  that  Humbling  block  of  French 
and  Spanifh  pride !  but  he^  will  find  to  his  coft,  that  the  intention  of  Buona«>- 
parte  is  to  employ  his  troops  in  a  more  eafy  and  more  profitable  enterprize. 

The  fovcreign  of  Prt{ffia  feems  anxious  to  difpute  with  the  French  the  palm 
of  excellence,  in  the  fuccefsful  ufe  of  the  new  revolutionary  cafuiftry,  and  the. 
new.  fyftcm  ot  revolutionary  ethics.  We  have  formerly  (hewn  in  what 
manner  this  Prince  has  reduced  to  pradice  his  principles  of  neutrality ,  by  kis 
fdizure  of  ncutTal  towns/  anThis  occupation  of  neutral  territories  ;  and  if  any 
faith  be  due  to  the  letters  which  we  have  latdy  received  from  Berlin,  from  a 
Correfpondent  who  has  never  yec  deceived  us,  he  means  to  give  to  the  world 
a  ftill  fuller  expofition  of  thefe  princ!]^es,  by  the  invafion  of  Hanwer^  tho 
reduction  of  Hamhur^h^  and  the  pro^vlfioHal  occufaiian  of  BnmeH,  Luheck^ 
and  Franc  fort ;  fo  rendering  the  gratification  of  his  favourite  paffions, 
avarice  and  ambition,  fubfervient  to  the  favourite,  but  hopelefs,  projed  of  his 
worthy  ally  Buonaparte^  the  exclufion  of  Britons  and  Britifh  manufactures 
iirom  the  ports  and  countries  of  the  Continent.  A  nouble  fpecimen  of  the  re- 
volutionary rafuidry  of  this  Prince  may  be  (een  in  the  curious  correfpondenca 
of  his  minifter,  HaugivitZy  with  the  Britifh  Ambai&dor,  Lord  Carysfirt ;  i& 
Which  he  modeflly  terms  the  embargo  Lnpofed  on  Danilh  and  Swedifh  vcfleltt 
;ifter  an  ad  of  profeiTed  hoftility  to  this  country  by  thofe  powers,  a  violatioa 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  dates,  and  a  fuU  juftification  of  h^s  refentment  againft 
uS,  while  he  not  only  ^^S.t%fubJiLnt'io  the  flagrant  breach  of  a  folemn  treaty 
by  the  Emperor  op  Russia,  by  thefeizureof  our  (hips,  the  imprifoament 
pf  oar  countrymen,  and  the  plunder  of  our  property,  in  dire^ft  violation  of 
^very  principle  of  public  law,  as  well  as  of  the  fpecific  provifions  of  a  par. 
ticular  treaty,  bur,  immediately  after  the  commifTion  of  this  a£^,  which  can« 
pot  eveii  he  palliated  by  the  imputation  of  any  previous  infult,  flight,  or  proy 
yocaclon  whatever  \  an  adl,  therefore^  which  mul^  extort  the  reprobation  of 
^very  honeit  migd,  contra£^  a  clofer  alliance  with  the  £mperor«  and  fcroples 
pot  to  join  ^yith  him  in  a  league  which  has  for  its  main  objed  to  fandion  and 
fupport  the  unprincipled  condud  of  which  he  haa  been  guilty  \  We  forbear 
^  charaderize  fuch  a  proceeding ;  and  our  limits  wijl  not  allow  lu  to  enter 
;nt6  a  detail  of  the  particulars  which  we  have  received  refpedling  the  internal 
^ate  of  JPruIfia,  and  the  paltry  intrigues  of  the  Pru(fian  Cabinet,  both  of  which 
are  highly  favourable  to  the  revolutionary  defigns  of  the  grauid  reformer  of 
Europe. 

By  the  f^me  obftacle  we  are  alfo  prevented  from  giving  a  defcription  of  tho 
internal  fiiuation  of  the  French  Republic,  refpedUng  which  we  have  likcwift 
feceivcd,  from  our  Correfpondents,  fome  interetling  particulars,  A  (hort  ex, 
^raa  or  two,  fifoq  tl^c  letters  before  us^  a|e  all  tiit  w?  hav^  npw  room  t<^ 
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infert,  "  So  lotjg.as  the  breakers  of  the  laws  it  re  the  makers  of  xh^  laws, 
anarchy  and  defpotifiA  muil  continue  ro  reign  by  turns^  and  fuch  are  the  laws 
now  in  exiftcnce  in  France  that  a  corrjpt  judge  need  never  warn  a  fufficicnc 
plea  for  the  acquittal  of  a  favoured  criminal,  from  the  petty  thief  to  the  bloody 
aflaflin.  The  civil  laws  arc  neicher  lefs  numerous  nor  lefs  contradidory  than 
the  criminal  laws,  fo  that  the  property  of  the  people  is  not  better  protcfted  nor 
tnore  fecurc  than  their  lives.  You  muft  have  fcen,  no  doubt,  from  the  re-, 
ports  of  the  Miniiler  of  Police,  that  there  is  not  a  province  which  has  not  its 
regular  band  of  robbers  and  aiTnfnns,  and  that,  in  fome,  the  fudges  and  the 
yuftkei  of  Peace  are  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  that  Minifter  has  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  a  fafl  equally  notorious,  viz.  that  the 
Revolution  has  fo  accuftomed  and  encouraged  the  people  of  France  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes,'  that  any  man  who  has  an  enemy  that  he  wilhes  to  get  rid  of 
iqay  eafily  procure  a  hundred  aflalTins  to  difpatch  him ;  and  that  the  known  in. 
genuity  of  the  French,  in  all  their  undertakings,  whether  good  or  bad,  h;rs 
enabled  them  to  contrive  fuch  means  of  plunder  and  of  murder  as  would^' 
moftly,  I  believe,  elude  even  the  vigilance  of  Xn  Englilh  Judge,  and  as,  by 
efihanclng  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof,  fecure  impunity  to  the  culprits. — 
A  valet- de- pi  ace,  who  lived  with  mc  fevera!  months,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be 
a  fpy  to  the  Police,  (hewed  roe  a  boy,  t^jjfl-je  years  old,  at  Paris,  who  had 
poifoned  feven  Gens  d'Armcs,  and  killed  three  other  men,  befides  a  Juftice 
of  Peace,  who  had  committed  a  friend  of  his  Employer's  to  prifon.  This 
boy  had  been  tried  in  four  different  courts,  and  acquitted,  from  a  defcft 
of  proof.  He  has  (ince  been  fent,  by  the  Minifter  of  the  Police,  on  board 
the  Breft  fleet !  A  well-known  revolutionary  hero  in  the  Wcftern  depart- 
ment, being  left  without  employment,  and  harraffedby  his  creditors,  appointed 
tbcn  to  meet  him  at  a  houfe  which  he  had  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country  ; 
atnong  the  creditors  were  two  rich  coufins  to  whom  he  was  heir.  He  had  un- 
dermirted  th^  houfe,  previous  to  their  arrival,  and  they  were  all  blown  up  to 
the  number  of  twenty- two.  He  had  the  affurance  to  Inform  ihe  Government 
that  he  had  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  Chouans ;  and,  in  Auguft  laft,  the 
fa  A  was  fo  ftated  in  all  the  French  papers.  But  the  truth  has  fmce  been  dif- 
covered ;  and  the  man  has  been  apprehended,  tried,  and  acquitted^  by  divid-' 
ing  his  roufins  property  with  the  Judge  f  !  ! — "  Though  Fauch^  has  more 
power  and  greater  means  than  were  ever  pofleffed  by  any  Minifter  of  Police 
under  the  Monarchy,  he  cannot  prevent  the  commiflion  of  crimes.  He  con- 
trives, however,  to  mnke  them  a  fource  of  profit  to  hirofelf ;  he  is  known  to 
derive  a  revenue  of  ICX), 000  crowns  (ab^t  12,500!.  flerling) ,  by  liconfing 
gaming-houfcs  and  brothels'* — (the  remaining  part  of  this  feniencc  is  too  hor- 
rid to  tranfcribe ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  that  it  exhibits  an  inftance  of  depravity  till 
now  unexampled  in  Europe  !) — **  There  is  a  regular  farmer. getter al  for  tho 
brothels  and  gaming-houfes,  tvho  pays  Fauchc,  and  lees  tht:in  out  {o  undci- 
farmers,  who  pay  him  ;  and  the  cards  of  addrcfs  tor  thiu:  iioufis  of  rcforr, 
for  the  vicious  and  the  profligate,  are  as  openly  diftilbuted  at  Paris,  as  the 
bills  of  your  quacks  are  in  London.  I  fend  you  one  of  them  which  was  put 
into  my  hand  at  the  door  of  the  Opera."  "  The  confequcnce  of  this  ftatc  of 
things  18  an  almoll  incredible  number  of  fuicides.  I  heard  a  fcrator,  a  friend 
of  Fauche*%  declare,  that  frort  the  regifters  of  the  Police^  it  appeared,  that 
more  people  deftroy  themfclvts  now  in  one  decade,  than  formerly  in  a  whole 
year.'' — **  Add  to  this  the  great  fcarciiy  of  money  which  bears  an  intereft  of 
£roiD  4s^kUim  to  tbiti^  per  cj'W/.-^whatcvcr  the  friends  of  the  Conful,  the  in. 

triguers 
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triguers  0nd  fpeculators  of  tht  day  may  aflerf,  be  aiTured  ttiat  money  is  a^ 
fcarcc  as  ever ;  and  the  confidence  of  nien  of  property  no  greater  than  before.'* 
We  lament  the  infufficiency  of  our  limits  for  the  admiilioii  of  farther  extra^  ; 
but  we  fhall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  recurring  to  this  fubje£li  which  is 
almoft  inexkaullible. 

The  fovereign  of  Nafles,  forced^  in  fpitc  of  himfelf>  into  the  fcvoluiionaiy 
Tortex,  and  abandoned  by  his  Continental  Allies^  has  been  comjjeiled  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  fate,  and  reludantly  to  fubfcribe  to  the  difgraceful  terms^  which 
the  foccefsful  Ufurper  of  France  has  been  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  him.  The 
exclufion  of  Britifh  veffels  from  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  ports,  fonu  a 
leading  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty ;  but  the  pofTeflioo  of  Malta  by  the 
Sritifli  will  defeat  the  malice  of  Buonaparte,  and  fecure  to  us  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean. 

At  home  we  have  only  to  notice  the  completion  of  the  new  Minifterial 
arrangements,  and  the  indecorous  and  unjuft  refledlions  which  have  been  caft 
on  the  members  of  the  new  Adminiftration.  We  are  tiot  verfed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery,  nor  yet  difpofed  to  employ  it ;  but,  with  the  (ingle  ex- 
ceptions of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Windham,  we  defy  the  moft  flrenuous  parti- 
fans  of  the^ld  Miniftry,  to  fele6^,  from  among  its  members,  any  whofe  abili- 
ties will  ftand  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  Premier  and  feveral  of 
his  colleagues.  But  the  foundnefs  and  purity  of  their  principles,  and  the 
ftrength  of  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign  and  the  conftitution  of  their 
country,  give  them  a  much  ftrooger  claim  to  public  efteem,  fupport,  and 
confidence,  than  any  which  can  refult  from  fplehdour  of  talents,  or  the  powcfs 
of  eloquence,  however  brilliant  or  extenfive.  At  all  events  prejudication  is 
the  height  of  injuftice.  They  have  an  arduous  talk  to  fulfil ;  tlw  times  are  cri- 
tical ;  and  the  ftate  of  the  country,  calls  for  great  exertidna  of  vigilance  and 
vigour.*  The  Jacobin  focieties  are  again  in  motion  ;  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
piration of  thofe  falutary  laws  which  have  fo  long  confined  their  treafonable 
efforts,  within  a  very  limited  and  contraded  fphere  of  adlion ;  tbey^  have 
again  met,  and  propofe,  under  a  new  title,  once  more  to  difplay  their  ban- 
ners in  the  field,  and  try  an  appeal  to  thofe  feelings  of  the  people,  which,  at 
this  crifis,  are  the  moft  fufceptible,  to  endeavour  to  inflame  their  mindsj  and 
to  incite  them  to  aft^of  rebellion  ; — or,  toufe  the  more  eloquent  language  of 
a  leading  member  of  the  Whig  Club,  their  efforts  will  be  dire^ed  "  to  rouze 
the  dormant  energies  of  an  infatuated  people.**  At  fuch  a  time  any  attempt  to 
weaken  the  public  confidence  in  .thofe  whom  his  Majefly  has  chofen  for  his 
Miniflers,  putting  the  indecency  and  injuftice  of  it  entirely  out  of  the  queilioo, 
is  particularly  improper  and  dangerous.  Let  them  be  tried  by  their  a^ons, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  fully  juftify  the  high  chara^r  which  they  bear; 
and  let  all  vrho  value  their  country  combine  to  ftrengthen  thofe'  hands  which, 
at  a  fcafon  of  alarm  and  danger,  are  nobly  ftretched  out  to  fave  ^sA  to  fup- 
port her. 

On  the  policy  of  this  country  refpe6ling  foreign  powers,  we  have  qo  room 
to  expatiate ;  we  fliall  only  ftate  the  firm  conviction  o^  our  mind ;  that  every 
effort  (hould  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt y  and  the  fecuiity  of  the  hrom 
suls,     Thefe  are  objedls  of  primary  imporunce. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oar  numerous  Conefp^ndenU  are  requeued  to  accept  this  gentral  aclmowieJgipent  of 
their  communications,  the  infcrtions  of  which  we  have  been  reluctantly  obli^d  to  poA- 
fionc ;  but  thev  (hall  moft  of  them  appeal  either  in  the  acxt  Number,  or  in  the  Appndift 
la  the  pcclcnt  Volume, 
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'frpot  rriv  MtBtS'ua'Af  voXilttxv*  tiTu\M,  ^vvxi^tv  /xey/rvy  tuv  ipyxf  rrts  Oif^i'   rpi%v  5, 

Arist.  Pol.  lib^v.  ch.  9. 
There  arc  three  things,  which  thofe  ought  to  poflefs,  who  arc  intended  for 
high  offices  in  the  State  ;  firft,  an  afFeftion  for  the  exifting  government ;  fc- 
condly,  ability  for  the  affairs  of  it;  thirdly,  fuch  opinions  in  religion,  and 
politics  as  are  fui table  with  it. 
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j4  Collation  oj  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  the  Pf alms  ;  in  Order 
to  account  for  the  Variances  between  them,  and  thereby  ejlablijh  the 
^Authenticity  of  the  One^  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  other.  By  Johri 
Reeves,  Efq.  8vo.  Pages  286.  Payne,  White,  and  Wright* 
London,  i8oi« 

(Continued  from  f.  171.) 

WE  now  proceed  to  give  extrafls  from  ^vhat  we  have  already'called 
•*  a  learned**  Epiftle  prefixed  to  this  Collatioti.  From  thefe,  it 
will  be  feen  what  opinions  the  author  has^xpreffed  on  the  points,  upon 
vhich  we  have  made  fome  obfervations  in  a  former  month. 

Fir  A,  as  to  the  obje3  of  this  Collation,  and  the  manner  in  which  ijt 
was  condufted. 

•*  With  thefe  confidefations,  as  I  before  faid,  in  my  mind,  I  had  the  curioTitjr 
to  difcover  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  difcordancc  between  the  Gr^relc  and 
Hebrew  texts,  by  making  myfclf  an  exaft  Collation  of  rhem.  This  experi- 
ment, I  thought,  would  be  more  ufefully  made  upon  the  Pfalms,  which  is  the 
moft  popular,  moft  Interefting,  and  beft  known  of  all  the  books  in  the  Old 
T  edament*  Being  fo  fotfunate  as  to  know  a  perfon  of  the  Jewi(h  nation,  who 
is  extremely  well  verfed  in  their  ScriptuVe,.  and  in  all  parts  of  J ewifii  learnings 
I  Cm  down  with  him  to  make  this  trial ;  the  refult  of  which  will  be  feen  in  the 
ioJlowing  pages." 
.MO.  xxxiv.  vot,  Yiii,  B  b  Furthel 
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Further  on  in  page  37,  he  thus  explains  the  defign  of  the  work,  and 
kis  method  of  making  the  Collation  of  the  two  texts. 

•*  1>e  view  propoiCed  in  this  inquiry  is,  as  I  have  before  faid,  to  vindicate 
the  fidelity  of  theie  tranflators ;  to  induce  the  Greek  fcholar  to  confiik  moic 
frequeAtly  his  Septuaginti  where  he  may  pnflibly  find  as  credible  a  wicneis  co 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  in  the  prcfent  Maforetical  text  of  the  J(-ws; 
and  further,,  to  Prevail  with  thofewho  have  been  at  the  pains  to  acquaint 
theoifel^^  with  the  Hebrew,  not  to  defpife  the  aid  of  the  Greek  text,  which 
is  more  ancient  than  their  favourite  one,  and  will  afford  light  in  many  points^ 
where  their  Hebrew  learning  may  fail  them.  After  this,  I  have  a  hope,  that 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  fch^ls  will  unite  in  allowing  a  proportionate  (hare  of 
credit  and  confidence  to  the  two  texts;  and  will,  in  their  binlical  ftadies,  take 
pains  (o  10  appniximate  them^  that  they  may  reflet  a  mutual  light  upon  one 
another,  and  contribute  to  eilablifh  the  Word  of  Go4  upon  two  teftimbnies, 
rather  than  upon  one. 

'*  Whether  the  attempt  made  in  the  following  Collation  is  of  a  fort  to  forward 
smy  fuch  defign;  and  whether,  indeed,  it  is  worthy  to  catch  any  of  char 
franfient  notice,  which  is  beftowed  upon  the  publications  of  the  day»  is  for 
the  reader  to  judge.  I  (hall  not  prcfume  to  lay  any  thing  of  the  weight,  or 
the  worth  of  it;  1  will  only  undertake  for  its  having, one  property,  which  is 
not  ufually  found  in  works  of  refearch ;  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ir, 
which*  is  borrowed  or  adopted  from,  or  formed  by  the  aid  of,  any  writer 
wftatfoever,  except  on?y  the  commentary  of  Theodoret  for  the  one  trtct; 
and  for  the  other  t^xt,  the  cruieal  notes  of  Solomon  Bem  Mei.ec,  ta  which 
lie  has  given  the  fanciful  title  ofMicLAL  Ion,  ««  The  pcrfcdion  of 
Beauty ;'°  with  the  Jewifh  commentatorsi,  that  are  ufually  comprehended  in 
the  Rabbinical  Bible;  to  thefe  were  added  the  two  Lexicons  of  Buxtorf  ; 
theConcoidancespf  BvxTORF,  Taylor,  andTaoMMius,  and  the  pub- 
lication called,  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  Refolved  that  this  (houlJ  be  a 
^  real  trial  of  the~two  texts  made  by  royfeif,  wiih  the  afiiftance  of  the  learned 
|)erfon  before  alluded  to,  I  fat  down  to  the  examination,  without  any  inquirj 
•ftcr  the  fpeculations,  conjeftures,  or  fuggeftions  of  other  men ;  except  fuch 
as  are  contained  in  the  books  Of  reference  before  mentioned.  If  fuch  a  on^ 
ctff  makes  a  work  genuine,  and  that  gives  ii  any  recommendation,  for  tias  I 
eani vouch;  bnt  for  nothifig  elfe. 

<'  However,  when  the  above- mentioned  procefs  was  finifbed,  I  felr  myfcif  at 
liberty  to  indulge  a  curiolity  to  look  into  fome  writers,  who,  I  knew,  moli 
hwe  gone  over  the  fame  ground.  I  then  found,  that  fome  points,  which  arc 
preienced  in  thefe  pages  as  new,  have  been  anticipated  by  others;  but  alter 
full  confideration  of  thefe  coincidences,  1  ftill  thought  there  was  (bmething  be* 
longing  to  the  Collation  here  made,  cliat  ditlinguifhed  it  from  all  that  I  faw  in 
thoie  writers.  1  hope  1  do  not  deceive  mv  reader  or  myfelf,  when  I  fay,  that 
ifvhat  is  here  attempted,  has  been  more  fulfy  opened,  more  anxioufly  explained, 
and  naore  fcrupuloully  fupported  by  authorities,  than  any  of  the  difauifitions 
which  I  have  happened  to  turn  to,  (ince  this  Collation  was  made :  n  has,  I 
jnay  add,  another  advantage  ovrt  them  all,  which  no  Englifh  reader,  I  thinkt 
will  deiiy  to  be  one;  I  mean,  that  the  whole  ib  adapted  to  our  church  tranila> 
tion  of  the  Bible." 

Mr.  R/f  opinion  refpefiing  the  Septuagint  trandaticn,  and  of  the 
£ngli(h  traiiflati^iis  4;»i:  the  Pigtma^  are  cq^taincd  in  the  following  paf- 
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••  The  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Pfalmt  fcems  to  have  bfcn  made  wirh 
tlie  moil  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  Hebrew.  The  tranflators  have  not  con- 
fcnted  themfelves  with  transfuftng  the  fcnie  of  a  palTage,  but  have  (hewn  an 
anxiety  to  reprefent  its  very  words  and  phrafeology,  fo  as  to  make  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek  laneaage  fubmii  to  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  afliime  a  f  )rm  that 
is  hardly  intelligible  to  the  readers  of  other  Greek  books,  who  happen  not  to 
poflefs  the  key,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Hel)few  would  furniih.  This  ap* 
pears  to  me,  after  a  carcfuf  cotnparifon  ot  it  wiih  the  Hebifw,  to  be  the  true 
charaAer  of  the  Septuagint  veriion  of  the  Piatim.  I'he  fame  may  be  laid  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Tcftanicnr.** 

•*  The  hke  fort  of  fentiment,  which  fuggefted  the  retaining  of  the  old 
ffalroa  in  the  Common  Prayer  fiook,  keeps  us  from  acquainting  ourfelves  with 
the  new  Verfion  in  the  Bibl?.  We  are  prepofleiTed  in  favor  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Pfalms,  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Church  Service  from  our  youth* 
Upon  a  comparifon,  their  language  and  ftyle  arc  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  more 
fublime,  poetical,  and  elegant.  However  juft  this  chara^er  may  be  (and  1 
own  it  feema  to  me  a  little  doubtful)  they  are  ftilt  not  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
a  critical  work.  They  do  not  reprefent  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  Septuaffinr» 
nor  any  one  (inele  text.  They  feem  to  hav£  fomething  from  all,  and  fometning 
from  the  compuers ;  who  finiflied  them  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and,  n6^ 
doubt,  with  a  view  to  their  effeft  in  the  fervice. .  They  arc,  moreover,  no 
part  of  our  Bible.  All  our  commentators  upon  the  Pfalms  have  choien  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  I  have  followed  their  example*" 

We  have  given  thefe  extrafts,  that  the  author's  fcntiments  may  be 
feen,  upon  fomc  of  thofe  points,  which  we  have  touched  in  the  fpi  mer 
part  ot  this  Review ;  and  now  the  reader  is  fully  enabled  to  pais  his 
own  judgment  upon  tlicm.  In  this  prefatoiy  epiftle,  there  are  fome 
dirquifiiions,  on  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and 
upon  the  introduftion  of  letters  and  vowel  marks,  all  of  which  have 
in  them  much  originality ;  but  we  mufl  pafs  them  over,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  tlie  work  iifclf.  The  Collation  of  Uie  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
Texts. 

The  reader  (hould  ,be  here  cautioned,  that  it  is  not  the  author's  de- 
(ign  to  make  that  fort  of  Collation,  which  is  often  made  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  true  reading  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  in  which  it 
is  always  expefted,  that  anv  novelty  fuggefled  bv  the  collator,  Ihould 
be  a  preferable  reading  to  the  one  in  the  printed  text.  It  is  not  Mr. 
R.'s  defign  to  difcover  and  fuggeit  new  readings  at  all,  as  has  been 
done  by  KJennicot  and  Rofli,  and  by  thofe  who  have  made  ufe  of  their 
labours ;  all  he  propofcs,  is,  to  compare  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
to  account  for  the  variances  there  may  happen  to  be  between  tliem ; 
^  but  by  no  means  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  texts  furnifhes  the 
'  reading,  that  ought  to  be  preferred.  Upon  thefe  points,  he  thus  ex- 
preifes  himfclf : 

'<  I  Ihould  alfo  apprife  thofe,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  entirely  approve  the 
afcendancy  here  given  to  the  Grrek  text,  that  the  readings,  which  are  fo  often 
adopted  from  thence  into  the  Hebrew,  are  not  meant  to  be  obtruded  as  the 
true  readings  of  the  original ;  in  many,  cafet  the  prefent  Hebrew  n)ay  be  the 
fight  readinjj  and  ibme  accident,  not  no'^r  difcoverablct  may  have  produced 

£  b  a  the 
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the  prefent  reading  in  the  Greek.  To  decide, on  the  real  text  of  the  original, 
js  a  prcfumpiion  that  would  ill  fuit  with  the  humble  prctcn(ion5  of  the  prefent 
work;  which  is  merely  a  critical  inquiry  to  note  the  variances,  and  to  account 
for  them  upon  probable  grounds,  fuch  as  miftakes  in  the  idendty,  or  di&ieat 
opinions  as  to  toe  fenfe,  of  words. 

«*  I  beg  thofe,  who  intereft  thcrafelvcs  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Maforitcs,  and 
the  credit  of. the  prefent  Hebrew  text,  to  notice,  that  ihroagh  the  whole  of 
thefe  conjeftur'es,*!  have  forborne  to  impure  the -variations  in  the  Hebrew, 
either  to  the  negligence  or  wilfulnefs  of  thofe,  who  fettled  it  in  its  prefent 
form.  I  do  no  more  than  fuppofe,  that  the  tranfcript  upon  which  the  Sb* 
YENTY  worked,  was  fuch^  as  to  warrant  their  rendering.  This  fuppoiition 
does  not  at  all  afFed  the  prefent  Hebrew  tcj^t,  which  might  poffiMy  have  been 
Ci  pied  with  more  fidelity  from  the  original.  Whether  it  had  any  fupertor 
claims  ol  this  fort,  or  whether  thofe  claims  may  not  have  been  weakened  by 
the  negligence  of  fubfcquent  tranfcribers,  and  all  the  deviations,  which  I  have 
imputed  to  the  tranfcript  ufed  by  the  Seventy,  may  not  be  chargeable  on  the 
very  Maforctical  text  itfelf,  which  we  poflefs  at  prefent,  are  queftioas,  which 
I  leave  to  others,  as  no  part  of  my  inquiry. 

"  I  beg,  alfo,  fuch  zealous  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  text,  to  con(ider« 
that,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  radical  letters  of  the  prefcru( 
text,  it  never  can  be  maintained,  that  the  vowel  points  have  an  equal  pre- 
tenfion ;  they  are  certainly  no  part  of  Scripture  ;  ihey  are  only  evidence  of 
an  ancient  reading  of  Scriprure ;  as  fuch  they  are  refpeflahle,  and  highly  fo 
in  my  opinion;  but  not  more  fo,  than  other  teftimonies  of  learned  men.  As 
to  both,  the  letters  as  well  as  the  vowels,  there  is  now,  in  this  advanced  age  of 
learning  and  inquiry,  no  longer  a  fuperflition  about  the  Hebrew,  more  than 
about  the  Greek  text  of  Scripture ;  they  are  both  confidcred  as  ink  and  parch- 
ment, the  bell  means,  but  iUll  human  and  frail,  by  which  the  word  of  God 
could  be  conveyed  to  late  pofterity.  The  ftudy,  and  contemplation,  and  com- 
parifon  of  tbefe  '*  teftifying  wimetTes/'  is  all,  that  Divine  Providence  has 
thought  neceflary  for  us;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  belt  of  them,  in  that 
charadcr  and  in  none  other." 

To  a  perfon,  therefore,  who  feeks  either  for  conjeftural  emenda-. 
lions,  or  for  cj^pofitions,  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  there  muft  be  great 
difappointment  in  this  Collation;  for  the  bufmefs  of  it  is  not  to  fur* 
nifti  either  one  or  the  oth^r.  It  is  only,  where  there  is  a  variance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  texts,  that  Mr.  R.'s  plan  comes 
into  operation.  This  may  happen,  as  we  all  know,  in  paffages  that 
are  of  no  great  Importance  in  themfelves,  but  become  fuch,  only  by 
reafon  of  the  plan  of  comparifon  inftitiued  in  this  work.*  Hence  it 
may  happen,  that  many  palfages  in  this  Collation  will  be  thought,  by 
fome,  to  be  brought  into  more  notice  than  they  dcferve  ;  while  other 
pafTages  in  the  Pfalms,  of  known  difficulty,  and  dcferving  of  eluci- 
dation, are  undefervedly  paffed  over,  becaufe  they  are  not  within  the 
defign  of  this  Collation.  If  the  reader  regards  thefe  as  difappoint- 
ments,  they  are  difappointments  of  his  own  making;  for  the  author 
holds  out  no  expeSation,  beyond  that  of  comparing  the  two  texts, 
in  their  variances,  without  ariy  regard,  whether  thefe  are  in  points  of 
fome  importance,  or  of  none  at  all.  In  fhort,  this  is  a  worK  of  cri- 
ticifm,  not  of  Theology ;  it  is,  befides,  an  experiment  to  try,  in  a 
few  ioftances,  the  general  credit  due  tQ  thefe  rcfpetlive  texts ;  and  it 
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muft  not  be  looked  to  as  any  thing  like  a  Commentary,  or  Annotations, 
on  the  Pfalms. 

The  following  are  fpecimens  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  Collation 
is  made, 

•«  Ver.  6.  Yet  havfi  I  fet  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.l  Th# 
Septuagini  tranflators  read  this  in  the  paffive,  tirft  perfon ;  Eyv  di  KoltcrrdQ^w 
paa^iXevs  vfr'auviS  *e7rx  Ttuv,  o^os  to  ecy  109  avi^»     The  Hebrew  f*2ho  ^D^OH  *38<1  ci 

fgo  conftitui  re^m  meum,  might  be  made  corrcfpond  with  this,  by  a  very  little 
alteraiion.  The  verb  will  read  as  well  in  niphal,  putting  a  dagcfh  in  the  d  to 
compcnfate  the  i  defedUvc,  as  in  P.rov.  viii.  23,  ^rtoCJj  obU'O  ^  f^cuio  confiUuiis 

eratHt  "  I  was  fet  up  from  cverlafting."  Engl,  verfion.  The  poifeflive  ^  might 
be  changed  to  a  pqiieffive  \  two  letters  which  are.often  confounded  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  palTage  witl  then  read  thus:  ^/^dDj  ^3KV  ♦*«£hp-Tn  1*1*^^^  ^^^m  "  and  I 

am  (et  his  king  upon  Zion  his  holy  hill."  Some  may  think  this  reading  of 
the  Sepiuagint  has  the  advantage,  becaufe  the  perfon  of  the  fpeaker  is  not 
changed,  ab  in  the  flebrew,  but  the  whole  Pfalm  is  continued  in  the  mouth  of 

David." 
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(Concluded  from  p.  2 59.  J 

IN  bur  laft  Number  we  bore  teftimony  to  the  high  me^it  of  thjf 
author  of  the  *<  Remarks  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Allan 
Ramfay  ;"  and  we  (hall  now  endeavour  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
fome  portion  of  the  pleaftire  we  have  derived  from  a  perufal  of  that 
delightful  and  ingenious  eflay. 

"  The  genius  of  Ramfay,"  he  fays,  **  was  original ;  and  the  powers  of 
his  untutored  mind  were  the  gift  of  nature,  freely  exercifing  ilfelf  within  the 
fphere  of  its  own  obfervation.  Born  in  a  wild  country,  and  accuHomed  to 
the  fociety  of  its  ruftic  inhabitants,  the  poet's  talents  found  their  firft  exer- 
cife  in  obferving  the  varied  afpeft  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  vallies  ;  and 
the  no  lefs  varied,  though  fimple,  manners  of  the  rude  people,  with  whom  he 
converfed.  He  viewed  the  former  with  enthufiafm,  which,  in  early  child- 
hood, is  the  infeparable  attendant  of  genius;  and  on  the  latter  he  remarked 
with  that  fagacity  of  difcriminating  obfervation,  which  inftru^lcd  the  future 
moralift,  and  gave  tffe  original  intimations  to  the  contemporary  fatirift.  In., 
heriting  that  ardour  of  feeling,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with  ftrong 
feniiraents  of  moral  excellence,  and  hereby  awake  even  to  thofe  flighter  de- 
viations from  propriety,  which  conftitute  the  foibles  of  ihuman  condudl,  he 
learned,  as  it  were,  from  intuition,  the  glowing  language,  which  is  belt 
fitted  for  the  fcourge  of  vice;  as  well  as  the  biting  ridicule,  which  is  the 
rooft  fuitable  correftivc  of  grofs  impropiiety,  without  deviating  into  perfon4 
lampoon."     Pp,  60,  61. 

An  innate  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  talents  prompting  the  poet  to 
afpire  beyond  the  rank  of  a  mechanical  profeiHon,  he  was  foon  enabled 
to  aiTociate  with  the  more  refpeftable  claffes  of  fociety, 

•*  As  be  extended  hit  Sphere  of  obfervation,  his  knowledge  of  men  and 

a^^uaintan^ 
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xquaintance  with  manners  were  enlarged ;  and,  in  his  latter  rompofitions,  we 
majr  dtfcover  a  fuificienc  intelligence  of  thofe  general  topics,  which  engaged 
the  pii'.)lic  attention.  The  habits  of  polite  life,  and  the  fubjed^s  of  faOiioiiable 
coQverfationi  were  become  familiar,  at  this  rime,  to  the  Citizens  of  Edin. 
burgh,  »from  the  periodical  papers  of  Addifon .  and  Steele ;  and  the  wits  of 
Balfour*!  Coflfee-houfe,  Forreder,  Falconer,  Benner,  Clerk,  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  Preflon,  and  Crawford  were  a  miniature  of  the  fociety,  which  was 
to  lie  mtit  with  at  Jf^iWs  and  Buttore's.'*     Pp.  6r,  62. 

Having;  traced  the  predifpofing  caufes,  that  fecm  chiefly  to  have 
operated  on  the  poet's  mind,  in  the  production  of  his  various  works» 
CHir  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  thefe  in  their  order  ;  but  not  in 
that  dnli  and  tirefome  order  of  ^^ferious,  elegiac,  comic,  fatiric,  and 
cpigrammatical,"  in  which  they,  for  the  firft  time,  appear,  and  cer- 
tainly whh  no  advantage,  in  the  prefent  edition.  But,  firft  of  all,  he 
vindicates,  in  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  able  manner,  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Ramfay,  and  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  in  particular,  from  the 
objedions  of  thofe  abfurd  and  faftidious  critics,  who,  from  mere  want 
of  tafte,  have  thought  fit  to  charge  it  with  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity.  * 
.  ^'  A  Scotsman  (Scotchman]  in  the  age  of  Ramfay  generally  nvrott  in 
EngliOi  ;  that  is,  he  imitated  thu  ftyle  of  the  Englilh  writers ;  but,  when 
ht/poke,  he  i/ed  the  language  (dialed)  ctf  his  own  coimtry.  '  Thcfole  peca- 
liarity  of  the  (iyle  of  Ramfay  is,  that  he  transformed  the  oral  languagne  to  his 
writings ;  ar.d  this  he  preferred,  judging  not  unreafonably,  that  it  conferred  a 
kind  xA  Doric  fimplicity  ;  which,  when  he  wiihed  to  paint  with  fidelity  tht 
manners  of  his  counrrymen,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  orders,  was  ex* 
tremely  Citable  to  fuch  fubjefts.  From  thefe  confideration«,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  ilie  obfervation  which  is  fomctimes  made,  even  by  Scotfmen  (Scotch. 
men')  of  good  tai^e,  that  the  language  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  difgofts  from 
(by)  its  vulgarity.  It  is  true  that/ in  the  prefent  day,  theScotilh  (Scottiih) 
dialcfl  is  heard  only  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowell  of  the  populace,  in  whom  it 
h  generally  ailbclated  with  vulgarity  of  fentiment  s  But  thofe  critics  (hould 
recoilcii,  that  it  was  the  language  of  the  Scotifh  (Scottiih)  people  wliich  was 
to  be  imitated,  and  that  too  of  the  people  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  if  wc 
carry  back  our  mind  to  the  epoch  of  the  fcene.  If  Ramfay  had  made  the 
Shepherds  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
|:entury,  fpeak  corredl  Engliih^  how  truly  prepofterous  would  have  been  fuch 
ji  compofition  I  Bur,  with  perfect  propriety,  he  gave  them  the  language  which 
belonged  to  them  :  and  if  the  fentiments  of  the  fpeakeit  be  not  reproachable 
with  unnccclVary  vulgarity,  we  cannot,  with  any  juftice,  afToclate  vulgarifn 
with  a  dialed,  «rhich  in  icfelf  is  proper,  and  in  its  application  is  chara^eriftic 
After  all,  what  is  the  language  of  Ramfay,  but  the  common  fpeech  of  York- 
Ihire,  during  the  laft  century  ?• 

«  Rut,  as  alTociated  ideas  arifc  only  where  the  conncflton  is  either  in  itfe&f 
neceflar^',  or  the  Delation  is  fo  intimate,  (that)  the  two  ideas  are  icldom  foutid 
<hfunited,  fo,  of  late  years,  that  difunion  has  t«ikcn  place  in  a  twofold  anonct; 
for  the  language  even  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland  is  gradually  rcliiiine, 
and  comiTig  nearer  to  the  £ngli(h  ilandaid  3  and  it  has  fortunately  haf^ncd, 

♦  *«  vSee  «  Yorkljiire  Dialogue,  in  its  pure  natural  Dialed,"  printed  at 
*york  in  1684, 

that 
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tliat  the  Scotifh  (Scottifh)  dialed  has  lately  been  employed  in  compofitions  of 
tranfceodent  merit,  which  hav^  not  only  exhibited  the  fineft  ftrokcs  of  the  - 
patbeticy  but  have  attained  even  to  a  high  pitch  o(  the  fublime.  For  the 
truth  of  this  obfervaiion  we  may  appeal  to  **  TTie  Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
and  *•  The  Vifion"  of  Buoua.  In  thcfe  the  language,  fo  far  ftom  coifteying 
the  idea  of  vulgarity,  appears  moft  eminently  fuited  to  the  fentimenr,  whicb 
feems  to  derive,  from  its  (tmpliciry,  additional  tendernefs,  and  fuperior  elc. 
vation.*  The  Scots  (Scotch)  and  the  EngliHi  languages  are,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  different  dialers  of  the  (ame  radical  tongue,  namely,  the  Anglo-^ 
Saxon;  and,  fetting  prejudice  apart,  (which  evtry  preference,  arifmg  from 
fuch  aflbciations  as  we  have  mentioned,  muft  be)  it  would  nor,  jicrhaps,  be 
difficult,  on  a  fair  inveftigation  of  the  a^lual  merits  of  both  the  dialects,  to 
alTert  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  Scotilh  (Scottifh)  to  (over)  the  Engiilh^ 
for  many  fpecies  of  original  compoiition."     Pp.  65 — 68. 

The  hA  is,  that,  both  in  Q>eakihg  and  writing  conc^ning  Eng* 
lifii  and  Scotch,  in  the  prefent  day,  we  are  apt  to  fall  hue  confidera- 
blc  inaccuracy  of  expreffion,  from  which,  as  on  moft  occafions,  iii* 
accuracy  of  thii4:ing  is  fure  to  proceed.  Previ6ufly  to  the  acceffioti 
of  James  L  to  the  throne  of  England^  the  Scotch  and  Engliih  were 
diflind  tongues:  ^nd  he  who  will  inrpe6l  the  correfpondence  of  Ce- 
cil, and  other  oiinifters  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  fiifhopof  RoTs,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  &c.  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch,  will  acknowledge,  that  the  two  languages  had( 
obtained,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  degree  of  polifh  and  cultiva^ 
tion.  Since  that  time  it  is  evident,  that,  whilft  the  £ngli(h  has  pro- 
greffively  advanced,  its  rival  has  ftood  (till ;  and,  t)y  ceafiilg  to  be  a 
written  language,  has  fairly  dwindled  into  a  provincial  diafeSf*,  To 
compare  it,  therefore,  with  modern  Englifli  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  to 
the  former  an  adt  of  the  ftrangeft  injuftice  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
As  we  are  without  the  Northern  prejudices  of  our  ingenious'author, 
he  muft  forgive  us  if  we  fay,  that  fuch  an  idea  would,  indeed,  be  to 
compare  a  giant  with  d  d^arf,  an  open  common  with  a  cultivated 
field :  although  on  that  common,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  a 
hand  like  his  can  gather  flowrets  of  fuch  hue  and  fragrance,  as  ihall 
challenge  not  only  the  inclofure,  but  even  the  garden  to  emulate.  In 
future  we  (ball  hope,  from  both  fpeakers  and  writers,  for  greater  ac-r 
curacy  of  dilcrimination  ;  and  that  they  will  fay  ths>^  Scotti£  dialeft,'* 
and  not  the  "  Scottifli  language,"  unlcfs  it  be  in  reference  to  compo- 
fitions  or  habits  of  an  appropriate  antiquity.  The  remarker  haa 
glaringly  erred  in  this  refped,  both  in  the  quotation  we  have  above 
made  froni  him,  and  alfoat  p.  150,  where  he  fays,  that  the  language 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ^^  is  not  precilely  the  Scottifh  language  of  the 
prefent  day." 

*  *^  As  the  Scotiih  language  has,  to  an  £ngli{hman,  the  air  of  an  anti- 
quated tongue,  it  will  be  relifhed  as  fuch,  in  grave  compofitions,  on  the 
principle  aifigned  by  Quintilian ;  fropr'ut  'verhn  dign\tatem  dai  antiauitas  ; 
namque  et  /aitQ'iorcmy  et  mag  is  admit  abi  It  m  redduut  QratUlKm^  ffiilus  w/f 
fuiliict/ucrit  u/urut,'*     Inftit,  Orator.  Lib.  VII,  3, 

The 
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The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us.  to  follovr  the  aulhtr 
through  the  entire  furvey  of  the  writings  of  his  favourite  poet,  which, 
although  marked  with  vifible  partiality,  is  conduced  with  elegance 
and  cki&cal  tafte.  Profeiling,  as  he  does,  no  fondnefs  for  metaphy- 
fical,  or  theoretic  critFcifm,  he  yet  does  not  fcruple,  on  an  intereft- 
ing  fubjedt,  the  efFefls  of  ridicule,  to  enter  the  lifts,  with  a  celebrated 
metaphyfical  critic,  the  late  Lord  Kaimes ;  and  every  impartial  per- 
fon  will  admit,  that  he  comes  off  victorious  from  the  conteft.  We 
were  particularly  pleafed  with  his  accurate  diftin<^ion  between  wit 
and  humour,  in  oppofite  examples  taken  from  a  well-known  northern 
and  a  fouthern  poet;  which  in  a  few  words  ilJuftratc,  better  than  any 
thing  we  have  feen,  their  refpeftive  genius. 

**  Butler  and  Ramfay  were  each  poflTeffed  of  wit  and  humour  in  no  ordinary 
iJegrce  ;  but  the  former  quality  predominated  with  (in)  the  Englilh  bard,  thic 
latter  with  (in)  the  Scotifh  (ScottiQi).  Batler  thus  defcribes  the  moming» 
ladicroufly,  bat  wittily  : 

*"  The  fun  had  long  fince,  in  the  lap  • 

Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap  -, 
And,  like  a  lobftcr  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

**  This  plcafes  as  an  ingenious  piece  of  wit.  The  whimficalnefs  of  the  com- 
|iarifon  makes  usfmile  ;  but  it  is  no  juft  pidure  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  humorous.  Now,  mark  the  humour  with  which  Ramfay  defcribes  ihc 
^awn,  as  rifing  upon  his  jolly  company  at  the  bridel :  a  little  coarfcnefs  muR 
beexcufed ;  the  pidlure  had  not  been  faithful : 

"  Now  frae  th'eaft  nook  of  fife,  the  dance 

Speel'd  wedlincs  up  the  lift ; 
Carles,  wha  heard  the  cock  had  crawn, 

Begoud  to  rax  and  rift ;  - 

And  greedy  wives,  wi  'givning  thrawn, 

Cry'd,  « laffesup  to  thrift  !* 
Dogs  barked  ;  and  the  )ads  frae  hand 

Bang*d  to  their  breeks  like  drift. 
Be  break  o*day. 

**  Humour  muft  be  confonant  to  nature:  it  is  nature  feen  in  abfurdand  Ia« 
dicrous  afpeds.  Wit  gives  ah  apparent  and  fanciful  refcTnblancc  to  nature } 
but  it  requires,  for  its  very  effence,  a  real  contrariety."     Pp.  83,  84. 

But  we  haften  to  lay  before  our  readers  that  part  of  this  ingenious 
cflay,  which  of  all  others  moft  eminently  difplays  the  ability  of  the 
critic,  and  the  genius  and  originalitvof  the  po^t.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
objedl  of  poetical  compofition,  of  which  the  real  nature  and  properties 
have  been  fo  completely  mifunderftood,  as  the  paftoral ;  accordingly, 
it  has  become  another  name  for  an  aflemblage  of  every  thing  that  is 
dull,  unnatural,  and  infipid  in  numbers.  The  paftoral  thrown  into 
a  dramatic  form  is  an  invention  of  the  moderns.  Bcccari,  an  Italian 
poet,  who  fiouriihed  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  firft 
kd  the  ways  and  h€  was  foon  followed  by  TaiTo  and  Guarini,  of 
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whom  the  former,  in  his  Aminta,  and  the  latter,  in  his  Paftor  Pido, 
are,  by  their  countrymen,  cfteemed  to  have  reached  the  ne plus  ultra 
of  ingenuity  and  excellence.  In  a  moft  mafterly  parallel  of  thefe  far 
famed  works  with  the  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ramfay,  the  Remarker 
clearly  (hows  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Scottifli  bard,  and  that  he  is> 
without  difpute,  the  fineft  paftoral  poet  that  ever  exifted.  On  the 
moft  incontrovertible  grounds  of  good  fenfe,  and  juft  ciiticifm,  he 
makes  it  appear,  that,  as  the  Italian  writers  entertained  an  idea  wholly 
erroneouaof  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  viz.  that  it  was  not  to  imitate 
nature,  but  to  paint  a  chimerical  ftate  of  fociety,  termed  the  golden  agc^ 
(b  an  error  in  the  principle,  fo  completely  at  variance  with  nature  and 
probability,  could  by  no  art  or  genius  becompenfated  in  theexecutioni 
He,  alfo,  with  great  ftrength  of  reafoning,  refutes  the  opinion  of 
Addifon  on  the  fubjeft  ;  who,  in  the  Guardian,  has  treated  it  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  has  derived  his  critical  rules  from  the  fame  ab« 
furd,  and  unnatural  fancy. 

**  This  notion»of  paftoral  poetry,  however  founded  in  (-on^  the  pfadlicc  of 
celebrated  writers,  has  no  foundation  in  fafi,  no  bafis  in  reafon^  nor  con> 
formity  to. good  fcnfe.  To  a  juft  tafte,  and  (to)  unadulterated  feelings,  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  country,  the  limple  manners,  ruftic  occupations,  and 
rural  enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants,  brought  into  view  by  the  medium  of  a 
welUcontrived  dramatic  fable,  mull  afford  a  much  higher  degree  of  plcafurc^ 
than  any  chimerical  fiftion,  in  which  Arcadian  nymphs  and  fwains  hold  inter^ 
^  Courfe  with  Pan,  and  his  attendant  fauns  and  fatyVs.  But  the  principal  dif. 
ficuhy,  when  an  aftual  delineation  of  nature  is  attenr»pted>  lies  in  the  aflo- 
ciation  of  delicate  and  affcd\ing  fentiments  wich  the  genuine  manners  of  ruftic  . 
life ;  an  union  fo  difficult  to  be  accomplifticd,  that  the  chief  paftoral  poets^ 
both  antient  and  moScrn,  have  either  entirely  abandoned  the  attempt,  by 
bhoofing  to  paint  a  fabulous  and  chimerical  ftate  of  fociety  ;  or  have  failed  in 
their  endeavour,  either  by  indulging  in  fuch  refinement  of  fentiment,  as  is 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  ruftic  nature,  or  by  endowing  their  charafters  with 
fuch  rudenefs  and  vulgarity  of  manners,  as  ishoftile  to  every  idea  of  delicacy.** 
pp.  122 — 148* 

Having  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  a  comparifon  between 
the  Italian  and  the  Scottifh  paftoral  is  to  be  inftituted,  he  proceeds  to 
the  tafk  of  regularly  applying  them  to  the  various  objedls  of  fable, 
charaders,  fenciments,  and  language ;  making  fuch  quotations  from 
each  poet,  as  fully  to  evince  thcjuitice  of  thepraifehe  beftows,.  or  the 
cenfure  he  inflids.  In  the  whole  he  difplays  fuch  acutenrfs  of  dif- 
ctimination,  fuch  knowledge  of  human  natuie,  fuch  admirable  im* 
partiality,  and  fuch  delicacy  of  tafte,  as  have  feldom  been  equalled, 
and  certairriy  never  ftirpaffed,  in  any  critical  compofitinn.  To  indulge 
ourfelves  in  partial  extradls  trom  this  fine  parallel,  would  be  to  convey 
fio  adequate  idea  of  its  genet;al  merits  j  but  we  greatly  recommend  the 
peruTal  of  the  entire  eflay  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  delight  in  elegant 
dlfquifition^  or  are  dcfirous  to  improve  their  talents  for  criticifm,  by 
the  ftudy  of  a  model,  which  is  throughout  claffical  and  pleafing. 
What  has  particularly  ftruck  us  in  thefc  remarks,  and  wh^c  we  are 
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pci  funded  will  ftrikc  every  attentive  reader,  is  that  the  imprtffion^  of 
the  author  (though  he  is^  beyond  queftion,  both  a  poet  and  a  fcholar 
hinrifelf)  have  in  no  wife  been  v^eakened  by  clai&cal  cooimon-placcsy 
or  thofe  artificial  pi£^ures  which  poetry  reprefents  ^  that  although  im 
exhibits,  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  the  profefled  critic's  perfpicacky,  he 
yet  is  wholly  exempt  fro.n  his  coldnefs  and  indifference  ;  and  that  his 
critical  decifions,  however  firm  and  manly,  are  pronounced  at  once 
Nvith  the  modcfty  of  the  ftudcnt,  and  the  genius  of  the  matter. 
Wherever  he  cenfures,  he  cenfures  freely  from  the  Heart :  and  his 
eulo^iums  are  beflowed  withvfo  much  fenfe  and  feeling,  fo  much  na- 
tive fmccfritj,  and  unaffccSed  enthufiafm,  as  often  to  leave  us  in  doubt, 
which  moft  we  ftiould  admire,  the  merit  of  the  poet  \Vho  produced  the 
paflagc,  or  that  of  the  critic,  who  can  thus  delightfully  difplay  it  to  the 
^iew.  \Vhy  fuch  a  critic  (hould  choofe  to  conceal  his  name,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conjefture,  any  more  than  it  is  to  conceive  why  the  author  of 
the  Life  (hould  not  as  anxioufly  wi(h  for  the  concealment  of  his.  That 
the  writer  of  the  Remarks  mu/i  be  sl  ScotchTian  is  evident  upon  the 
face  of  his  work :  and  if  any  ftrefs  can  be  laid  on  fimitarity  in  the 
colour  of  both  fentiment  and  (lyle,  we  (hould  be  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  the  very  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Effay  on  Tranflation,"  a  per- 
formance already  long  known  and  admired.  But  even  internal  evi- 
dence is  fometimes  deceitful ;  and  we  have  no  other  evidence  for 
gueflin^  at  the  fa£^. 

Having  now  commended  with  a  fmcerity  and  good  will,  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  remarker  himfelf, 
we  (boutd  be  wanting  in  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  point  out,  with  equal 
candour,  fome  defers  in  his  efliy,  of  which  the  moft  confpicuous 
feems  to  be,  that  it  is  greatly  too  encomiaflic.  Thfe  apology  offered  at 
p,  104,  we  can  by  no  means  confidcr  as  relevant  to  the  queftton  :  for 
the  critic  who  deals  forth  nothing  but  praife,  although  he  may  indulge 
his  partiality,  or  yield  to  his  benevolence,  is  pretty  fure  to  overflioot 
his  objed.  Having  once  procured,  for  his  favourite  author,  the 
palm  in  paftoral  poetry,  and,  in  our  judgment,  juftly  procured  it; 
and  having  alfo  e{labli(hed  his  merit  in  touching  the  pathetic,-  and  de- 
lineating the  manners,  the  remarker  is  too  anxious  to  raiie  him  to  a» 
equal  degree  of  emin^^ice  in  other  departments  of  compofition,  to 
which  few  impartial  kaders  will  regard  him  as  entitled.  That  Ram- 
fay  drew  from  nature  with  a  vivid  imaurination,  and  a  vigorous  pencil, 
we  freely  allow  :  that  he  was  prone  todilcover  the  weakneiTes  and  ab- 
furditics  in  human  conduct,  and  had  ability  to  apply. to  them  the  lafli 
of  fatire,  will  as  readily  be  admitted.  But,.ahhough  poffe(red  of  a 
fund  of  humour,  he  was  not  very  remarkable  for  invention,  or  for 
wit :  he  had  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  polifh  and 
cultivation;  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  faid  either  to  be  *^  a  true 
Horatian  genius,"  or,  "  ij^  variety  of  talents,  to  jitld  to  few  poets  of 
antient,  or  modern,  times."  See  Pr.  95 — 154.  It  is  true,  jvc  ar- 
dently admire  his  **  Gentte  Shepherd  :"  we  give  him  every  praife  for 
h\i  *'  Suppkoient  to  Chrifi's  Kirk,"  as  well  as  for  (bme  of  his  tale*, 
■  \.  fon-s. 
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fongs,  and'  imitations  of  Horace ;  and,  above  all,  for  that  firft  of 
comic  tales,  ^^  the  Monk  and  the  Millar's  wife  /'  and  all  this  we  think 
we  can  do,  notwithftanding  the  CPavavTft  cwstowi^  of  which  we  are 
fo  carefully  reminded  ;  the  ve  1  of  peculiar  idiom,  which  certainly 
conceals,  except  fjom  Northern  eyes,  a  part  of  the  beauty  ot  ih'fc 
original  product  ions.  But  the  hSt  is,  Ramfay's  merits  and  hisdt&iSls 
proceeded  from  the  fame  fource.  It  was  owmg  to.an  early  want  of 
cultivation,  that  he  became  the  poet  of  nature  in  fo  tminent  a  degree; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  fame  want,  that  he  utterly  failed  in  other  ef- 
forts, where  cultivation  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  exceh  Hence 
it  happen^,  that,  while  he  copies  from  nature,  the  delneation,  no 
lefs  than  the  colouring,  is  juft  and  pleafmg  :  bur  \^hen  he  attempts  the 
regions  of  invention,  or  the  labyrinths  of  wit,  as  we  have  ob* 
ferved  above,  he  becomes  often  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  fometimes 
even  languid  and  contemptible.  Of  the  prefent  volumes,  therefore^ 
nearly  the  one  half  might  have  been  fupprefled,  with  eqaal  ad-» 
vantage  to  the  poet  and  his  readers  *,  and  a  judicious  feleiflionf" from 
his  works  would,  without  doiibt,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the 
public,  than  this  laborious  accumulation  of  all  the  trafli  and  ribaldry 
that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Such  a  feleftion  we  ftrongly  re- 
commend to  the  elegant  author  of  the  Remarks  :  but  as  we  are  toIJ 
there  is  a  proverb  in  Scotland,  which  declares,  that  **  more  cooks 
than  one  ufually  fpoil  the  broth/'  we  truil  it  will  be  without  the 
aid  of  his  John/hnian  coadjutor. 

The  other  defeds  of  this  valuable  cflay  lie  entirely  in  the  ftyle  ;  for 
although  it  is  in  general  diftinguifhed  by  purity  and  eafe,  it  l^ears  the 
moft  unaccountable  marks  of  hafte  or  negligence.  Sapijiylum  vertas 
is  a  maxim,  which  cannot  too  frequently  be  inculcated  un  all  writers  ; 
but  an  obfervance  of  it  is  more  efpecialiy  incumbent  on  thofe,  who 
labour  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  tafte  and  criticifm.  A  few  exampie^^ 
which  we  {hall  adduce,  will  fufHciently  juftify  the  above  aflertioii; 
and  they  may  alfo  prove  of  benefit  to  a  future  edition  of  the  perform- 
ance. ^'  Such  of  thefe  poems,  3S  bear  their  dates,  are  in  their  proper 
order  with  rcfpeft  to  each  other  j" — to  cm  another  ;  as  more  than  tivj 
poems  are  here  in  queflion.  p.  70.  **  1  he  celebrated  John  Law, 
the  future  projeflor  of  the  MififEppi  f<.heme,  then  reigned  fovereigu 
#/the  faihions,''  p.  71.  It  fliould  have  been /A/  fovereign  of  the 
fafhions  ;  or  fovereign  over  the  fafhions.  *^  He  relates  the  progrefs  of 
the  South  fea  bubble,  till  its  burft  into  air."  //burft.  p.  9:^  <<  For 
the  happy  eafe  of  the  compofition  is  judged  to  be  a  proof,  that  it  may 
be  eafily  compo/ed.**  Eafily  attained  \  or  eafily  produced.  P.  94^ 
'^  But  even  an  Englifhman  may  difcern  a  part  of  the  merits  of  the 
original,  although  this  is  all  that  perhaps  he  can  do."  It  ihould 
certainly  have  flood,  **  a  part  of  its  merits  as  an  original  i"  becaufc^ 
otherwife,  we  muft  believe  the  author  to  have  meant,  that  a  Scotch., 
man  is  capable,  but  not  an  Englifhman,  of  fully  difcerning  the  merits 
of  Horace.  Seep.  loi.  **  Yet  fuch  is  the  pride  of  our  nature,  wc 
cannot  bear  to  fee  this  fentiment  feriouilv  entertained."  That  we  can. 
not  bear,  &c,     p.  102.  '**  The  evergreen  was  printed  with  a  ot//! 
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^j^/'ttf  fignaturc."  A  Cignzturt  calculaUd  to  miJUad.  P.  109.**  Thd 
moral  chorus  feems  to  have  notions  of  love  much  more  confonant  to 
human  nature,  who  difcourfes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  different 
kind  of  kiffcs."  p.  147.  It  (hould  have  becn^  the  moral  chorus, 
which  feems,  &c.  difcourfcs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  **  Th« 
other  chara£lerS|  who  are  truly.peafants,  are  painted  with  fidelity  and 
nature,"  The  other  charailers,  which  are  truly  tboft  of  peafants^ 
p.  149.  •*  This  muft  be  the  only  fure  criterion  to  judge  of  its  ex- 
cellence or  defedis,"     By  whichy  or  whereby  to  judge,     p.   157. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  apt  a  Scottiih^  than  an  Englifli 
writer  is,  to  fail  in  that  nice  and  difficult  pare  of  grammar,  the  ufe 
of  the  prepoiitions  ;  of  which  take  the  following  inflances,  in  addition 
to  fomc  others,  which  we  have  already  curforily  marked,  in 
tranfcnbing  the  extrafts.  **  He  cautions  his  countrymen yr«w  giving 
way  to  this  defpondency."  Againjl  giving  way.  p.  93.  •'  Sir 
William  Scott  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th.»0£b.  1725.''  In 
Edinburgh.  P.  104,  "  It  is  a  fevere' political  fatire  againfi  his 
countrymen."  On  his  countrymen,  p.  109.  *'  It  is  neceflary  to 
caft  back  our  eyes  on  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world."  To  the  firil  ages* 
P.  122.  Of  Scotticifms,  properly  fo  called,  we  have  been  able  to 
difcbver  but  very  fewj  or,  as  it  is  curioufly  expreffed  in  that  idiom^ 
**  almoft  none."  Take,  however,,  the  following  examples.  **  Scots 
and  Scotfman^*^  for  Scotch  and  Scotchman  ;  vile  barbarifms,  firft  brought 
^  Into  faQiion  by  Hume  and  Robertfon.  p.  65,  &c.  &c.  "  In  place 
d^  lofty  imagery,"  {ox  tnjiead  of^  or  in /A^  place  of.  p.  197.  **  Prinrcd 
along  zvithy*  for  together  with.  Pp.  104 — 109.  To  which  may 
be  added  *'  Scotilh,"  uAc<^  pajfvn  for  Scottijh  \  a  mode  of  ortho- 
graphy, we  believe,  peculiar  to  this  author  himfeJf. 

In  a  treatlfe  of  fciencc,  or  in  an  •inferior  compofition  of  any  fort, 
we  certainly  fhould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  fo  minutely  to  note  in- 
accuracies, which  to  many,  we  are  aware,  w  11  appear  trivial  and 
infignificant :  but  fuch  blemlfhcs,  in  fuch  a  writer,  are  like  fpecks  in 
the  fun,  which  every  one  would  wifli  away  from  fo  beautiful  a 
furface. 

Notwichflanding:  the  length,  to  which  this  article  has  neceflarily 
been  extcndt?d,  we  cannot  refufe  ourfclves  the  pleafuieof  communi- 
cating, to  fuch  of  our  cl.iflical  rsad-rs  as  are  lovers  of  fun,  a  fpeciroen 
of  a  tranflation  into  Lz.tin  of  **  the  Monk  and  the  Millar's  wife," 
which  has  never  been  publifiitd  ;  and  which,  wearcaflured,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  th;^  literary  world,  for  his  eru- 
dition and  ability.  This  fpecimen  \vc  give  alf)  for  another  reafon, 
both  becaufe,  as  a  tranflation,  it  is  entitled  to  uncommon  praife  ;  and 
becaufe  it  points  out  an  ingenious  method  of  obviating  the  difficulty^ 
which  we  had  deemed  infurmoun table,  of  transfufing  any  thing  like 
humour  into  modern  Latin  verfe,  viz.  by  the  union  of  Monkifli 
rhyme  with  claflical  Latinity.  We  wiOi  the  learned  author  would 
favour  us  with  the  whole  of  this  curious  produ<3ion ;  as  we  (hould 
thmk  it  well  worth  prcfervinp;  in  a  corner  of  our  Mifcellany,.  in  order 
tsa  relieve  from  the  drier  details  of  politics  or  fcicnce, 
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"PotorcsincUti,  di'vini. 
Qui  fcltis  beneficia  vjnl ; 
Quos  rifus  juvet)  dum  bibatis, 
Fabeliam  lepidam  audiatis. 

In  Fifa  molitor  dcgebat 
Vicam,  qui  conjugem  hahebat 
Lafcivam,  fponfi  quae  confortem 
Admifit  faccrdorem  fortem. 
Alberto  "pater  hie  benignd 
Oificiam  praeftitic  infigne  ; 
Cdm  fciret  ei  cerviiiam  bonam, 
Sapiiis  fe  dedit  combiboncm  : 
£t  rnirum  didu,  hie  Albertus, 
Pollen ci  fpiritu  refertus, 
Dum  fan^um  par  rem  honorabat^ 
£brlu8  et  ipfe  prasdicabat. 
Sic  cuique  erat  faiisfadum  ; 
Sponfxy  marito,  opus  a<fium : 
Hie  duni  piftrlno  fe  prsebebac 
Alter  parojhise  incutnbebat ; 
Et  Bella>  alacris  abique,  ' 

Se  commodam  dedic  utrique. 

Umbrx  quum  lacibus  zquales, 
£c  feriae  redeunt  autumnales, 
Redibat  fortd  domura  patris 
Alumnus  folers  almae  matris 
Andreae  fanAi ;  Dies  eadit; 
Nox  polum  tenebris  invadit : 
Digitum  nequimus  cum  fpcAafe, 
Horrendara  f'oris  cfV  cubare. 
Fors  erat  inolam  tunc  audire. 
Quae  grato  fonicu  lenire  : 
Mola  hie  erat,  bene  nota, 
Albert i,  sedcs  nee  remota. 
Alumnus  intrat,  cui  cognomen 
Jacobus ;  faullum  quod  lit  oifnen ! 

Nunc,  mufa,  pcrgas  enarrarc 
Tabellam  lepid^,  prcclarc, 
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•^  Now  lend  your  lugs,  ye  benders  fine, 
"^  Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine ; 
And  you,  wha  laughing  feud  brown  ale. 
Leave  jinles  a  wee,  and  hear  a  tale; 

An  honed  Miliar  winn'd  in  Fife, 
That  bad  a  young  and  wanton  wife, 
Wha  foractimes  tliol'd  the  pariih  prieft,      , 
To  make  her  man  a  twa.horn'd  beaft. 
He  paid  right  mony  vifiis  till  her ; 
And,  to  keep  in  wi*  Hab  the  miliar, 
He  'ndeavour'd  aft  to  mak  him  happy. 
Whene'er  he  ken t  the  ale  was  nappy. 
Sic  condefcenfion  in  a  pjftor 
Kuit  Halbcri's  love  to  him  the  fader; 
And  by  his  convcrfe,  troth  'tis  true, 
Hab  learn'd  to  preach — when  he  was  fou. 
Thus,  all  the  three  were  wonder  pleas 'd  ; 
Tlic  wife  well  ferv'd,  the  man  well  eaa'd  : 
This  ground  his  corns,  and  that  did  cheriih, 
Himfelf  with  dining  round  the  parifh : 
Bcfs,  the  gude  wife,  thought  it  nea  (kaith. 
Since  (he  was  fit  to'fcruc  them  baith. 

When  equal  is  the  night  and  day. 
And  Ceres  gives  the  fchools  the  play ; 
A  youth,  fprung  frae  a  gentle  paUr^ 
Bred  at  St.  Andrew's  alma  mater^ 
Ac  day  gawn  hameward,  it  fell  late. 
And  him  benighted  by  the  gate. 
To  lye  without,  pit-mirk  did  fliorehim. 
He  coudna  fee  his  thumb  before  him. 
liut  clack,  clack,  clack — he  heard  a  mill, 
Whilk  led  him  by  the  lug  iheretilU 
To  tak  the  thread  of  tale  alang, 
This  mill  to  Halbert  did  bclang : 
Nor  lefs  this  note  your  notice  claims. 
The  fcholar's  nune  wys  mafter  James. 

Now,  fmiling  mufc,  the  prelude  paft. 
Smoothly  relate 


rale  Qiall  lad 
Grntam,  dum  reftent  mollendina,    As  lang  as  Alps  and  Grampian  hills,      ^ 
Vel  Scotis  vivitur  farina."  -  As  lang  as  vyiiid,  or  water-milU*" 

&c.  &c.  &c.  6iz. 


LeSlurei  on   Ecclefwftical  Htfiory.     By  the  late   Duncan   Campbell, 

D.  p.  &c. 

(Continued from  P.  2^7 9*^ 

THE  ftrudlure  of  the  third  Lecture  is  extremely  irregular,  though 
the  obje<a  of  its  author  feems  to  be  to  perfuadc  his  audience  that 
C  c   3  t^« 
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the  dircipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  infinitely  prefcj^able  to  that  , 
of  England,  and  that  the  congregational  and  independent  churches 
are  more  apoftolical  in  their  government  and  difcipline,  than  either. 
He  beeins  this  le£lure,  as  he  finiOied  th^  former^  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  church  foon  became  exceedingly  corrupted  ;  and  he 
attributes  all  her  corniprions  to  the  primitive  pradice  of  believers  re* 
fcrring  their  civil  difFerences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  clergy.     This 
praflice,  he  owns,  rcfulted  naturally  from  St.  Paul's  exhorting  the 
Coiinthians  not  to  go  to  law  before  the  tribunals  of  the  heathen,  but 
to  refer  their  difFerences  to  arbitrators  chofen  from  among  themfelves. 
The  confequence  of  which  was  that  in  fcveral  churches,  the  choice 
fell  upon  their  minifters ;  but  he  afTures  us,  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Apoftle,  *'  we  find  no  mention  of  bailiff's  or  tipftaves,  fines  or  im- 
prifohments,  or  diftraining  of  goods,'*  in  confequence  of  the  fcn- 
tencc  of  thofe  clerical  arbiters  ! ! !'  He  then  gives  a  view  of  the  origi- 
nal conftitution  of  the  church,  and  her  inherent  difcipline,  as  diflin»> 
guifhed  from  this  bufinefs  of  arbitration,  which,  though  it  flands   in 
the  form  of  an  epifode,  we  fhall  quote,  at  length,  becaufe  we  think  it 
by  much  the  moil:  important  part  of  the  ]e£^ure. 

««  Some  learned  men  (fays  Dr.  Campbell)  fccm  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
Iwjfincfs  cf  determining  fuch  civil  ajritroverfics  as  arofc  between  Chriftians,  be-  . 
longed,  a*  firft,  to  the  whok  congregation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  that  par» 
itcular  church  or  fociety,  whereof  the  parties  concerned  were  members.     But 
this  appears  to  have  arifen  from  confounding  two  things  totally  diftind.  When 
one  Chriftian  had  ground,  real  or  fuppofed,  to  conjplain  of  the  conduA  of 
another,  as  unbrotbcrly  and  injurious,  after  private  methods  of  reclaiming  the 
.  offender  had  been  tried  in  vain  by  the  offended,  it  belonged  to  the  congrega^ 
t'toH  to  judge  between  them;  and  either  to  effeft  a  reconciliition  or  to  dif- 
card  one,  who,  by  his  obftinacy  in  the  wrong,  (hewed  himfclf  unwonby  of 
their  fellowftiip.     This  method  had  been  clearly  pointed  out  to  them  by  their 
grtat  founder.     If  thy  broiher,"  fays  he,  "  trefpafs  againft    thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  hear  thee,  ihou  hat 
gained  thy  broiher ;  hut  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  wiih  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnefles  every  word  may  be 
eflablifhed;  and  if  he  ncgled  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  church  ;  but  if  he 
Aegledt  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican* 
Verily  I  fay  unto  yoo,  Whatfoever  ye  (hall  bind  on  earth,  (hall  be  bound, 
&c.  &c. 

*•  The  prafticc  of  the  apoflolic  age,  which  has  ihc  bcft  title  to  the  deno- 
mination of  primitive,  is  the  fureft  commentary  on  this  precept  of  our  Lonl. 
Not  only  were  fuch  private  offences  then  judged  by  ihc  chmch,  that  is,  ly 
ihc  congregaiion^  but  alfo  thofe  fcandaU  which  affefted  the  whole  Chriftian 
fraternity.  Accordingly  the  judgment,  which  Paul  by  the  ffirit  of  GoJ, 
had  formed  corKcming  the  inccftuous  perfon,  he  enjoins  the  churchy  to  whom 
his  epiiUc  is  direfled,  to  pronounce  and  execute.  And,  inhis  fecond  cpiftlt 
to  the  fame  church,  he  fays,  in  preference  to  the  fame  delinquent,  fyfftcient  /• 
fuch  a  man  is  the  cenjure  nuhich  ivas  infliffed  fy  marjf — v»o  t«»  vXiietM,  by 
ihc  Community.  To  inborn ^e  fprgiue  any  things  addrefling  himfclf  always 
10  the  congregation,  Iforgh^e  al/o.'*    Wc  admit,  with  the  kwngd  Dod  »ell, 

that 
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Alt  in  the  ccnfurc  inflii^ed  on  the  inccftnons  pcrfon,  the  Chriftians  at  Co. 
rinth  were  but  the  cxcnirors  of  ihe  doom  awarded  by  the  apoftle.  Nor  does 
any  one  queftion  the  apoftollcal  authority,  in  ftich  marters  over  both  the  flock 
and  the  p^iftors.  But  frcm  the  words  laft  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  he  ac* 
kmo*wUiig€s^  at  the  fame  time,  the  ordinary  fnver^  in  regard  to  difcipline 
lodged  in  the  congregation ;  and  from  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  difcreiion 
and  integrity  ot  the 'Corinthians,  he  promifes  his  concurrence  in  what  the/ 
J^ail  judge  proper  to  do.  To  *whom  ye  forgi'ue  any  things  I  forgive  al/om 
NoW|  though  in  afccrrimes  the  charge  ot  this  matter  pamc  to  be  devolved^, 
firft  on  the  Bilhop  and  Prtlbyteis,  and  afterwards  folely  on  the  BiQiop,  yec 
that  the  peopU,  as  well  as  the  Prcfbyters,  as  far  down,  at  leaft,  as  to  the. 
middle  of  the  third  century,  retained  fome  (hare  in  the  declfion  of  quedions 
wherein  morals  were  immediately  concerned,  is  manifeil  from  Cyprian's  letters 
ftill  extant.  In  his  time,  when  congregations  were  become  very  numerous, 
the  inquiry  and  deliberation  were  holden  (perhaps  then  more  commodiouAy) 
in  the  ecclcfiaftical  college,  called  the  Frejbytery,  confiding  ot*  tlje  Bi(hop, 
the  Prc(bytcr8,  and  the  Dcacpns,  When  this  was  over,  the  refult  of  their 
inquiry  and  conful  cat  ions  was  i-cjiorted  to  the  whole  congregation  belonging  t9 
that  churchy  who  were  called  together  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
approbation  of  what  had  bre n  cl.)ne,  and  their  confent  to  the  refolution  that 
had  been  taken  ;  for  without  their  confent ^  no  judgment  could  regularly  be 
put  in  execution," 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  labors,  ftrange  as  fome  of 
the  works  are  which  have  faTlen  under  our  review,  w^  have  read  no- 
thing with  greater  furprile  than  this  account  of  the  original  conftitu- 
tion  and  difcipline  of  the  Chrtftian  church.  Had  it  come  from  the 
pen  of  fome  of  our  factious  Diffenters,  who  are  diftinguiflicd  from 
other  profeflbrs  of  Chnftianity,  chitfly  by  their  abhorrence  of  every 
Aing  eftabliflied  ;  or  had  it  been  part  of  a  theological  ledlure  dtli- 
vcrcd  in  the  Circus  of  Glai'gow,  by  Mr.  Profeffor  Greville  Ewing,  to 
the  pupils  educated  by  him  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the  Go/pel 
at  home,  it  would  have  been  perfe31y  natural,  however  erroneous; 
and  though  we  fhould  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  corred  the  au* 
thor's  miflakes,  truth  would  have  compelled  us  to  acknowledge  his 
©onfiflency.  But  what  can  we  think  of  the  confiftency — we  had  ai- 
mort  laid  of  the  integrity — of  that  man,  who,  holding  two  prefer- 
ments in  the  church  of  Scotland,  could  thu^',  from  his  profeffional 
choir,  draw  a  pidure  of  the  apoftolical  church,  to  which  the  leaft 
fagacious  of  his  audience  muft  have  been  fenfible,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  difcipline  of  the  church,  which  he  was  intended  to  fervc, 
bears  hardly  any  refemblancef  Fortunately,  this  piAure,  fo  flatter* 
ing  to  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  rabble,  as  little  refembles  the 
primitive  church  of  Chrift,  ai  the  national  church  of  Scotland  j  and 
Dr^  Campbell,  when  he  advances  ecclefiaftical  paradoxes,  feems  to  be 
deferred  by  that  ingjenuity,  which,  in  the  region  of  metaphyfics,  en- 
abled him  to  unravel  the  fophiftry  of  Hume. 

We  paTs  over,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  regard,  his  infinuaiion,  that 
St.  Cyprian,  though  honored  with  the  title  of  Bifhop,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  pallor  of  a  fingle  congregation.    The  moft  prejudiced 

C  c  4  opponent* 
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opponents  of  eplfcopacy,  which  even  the  dregs  of  the  feventeenth 
century  produced,  admitted  that  Cyprian  mud  have  been  the  perma- 
nent moderator  of  a  Prefbytery,  comprehending,  at  leaft,  eight  con* 
gregations ;  and  they  were  extremely  gravelled  to  account  for  his  re«- 
ceivmg  a  new  and  folemn  coiifecration  by  the  impofition  of  the  hands 
of  the  moderators  of  the  neighbouring  Presbyteries,  to  fit  them  for  fo 
unimportant  an  office !  Such  a  confecration,  if  it  placed  him  only  in  the 
moderator's  chair,  was  indeed,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  learned  writer  on 
this  fubjcft,  *'  the  vifry  myftery  of  ridiculoufnefs  !" 

We  might  pafs,  wiin  equal  negleft,  Dr.  CampelPs  afTertions,  that, 
<*  in  the  age  of  St.  Cyprian,  xh^  people  as  well  as  the  Prefbytcrs  re- 
tained Tome  (hare  in  the  decijion  oi  queftions  refpeding  morals  3  and 
that,  without  their  conjent^  no  judgement  of  the  Bifhop  could  regularly 
be  put  in  execution  ;"  for  though  the  truth  of  thefe  poiitions  is  ma- 
nifcfl,  he  fays,  from  Cyprian's  letters,  he  has  not  quoted  a  fingle  paf* 
fage  to  evince  that  truth ;  and  we  hefitate  not  to  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  in  thofe  letters  there  is  not  a  fingle  paiTage  to  be  found, 
which,  if  fairly  interpreted,  gives  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  people.  One  pafTage,  and  we  believe  but  one,  has 
indeed  been  alleged  in  fupport  of  the  claim  thus  urged  for  the  congre- 
gation \  but  Dr.  Campbell  was  too  wJfe  a  man  to  bring  it  into  view, 
for  it  diredly  proves  that,  by  the.conflitution  of  the  church  as  then 
underftood,  neither  Prejbyters  nor  people  had  a  decifrve  voice  in  the 
adminiftraiion  of  difcipline.  , 

While  the  perfecution  under  Dectus  raged  with  the  greateft  vio- 
lence, St.  Cyprian,  whofe  flation  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
withdrew  himfelf  from  public  view^  in  conformity  to  our  bleflied 
LiOrd's  diredlion  to  his  Apoftles,  "  when  perfccutcd  in  one  city,  to 
flee  into  another."  During  his  retirement,  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
facrificcd  to  idols,  and  were,  in  confequence,  denominated  Lapfi^ 
became  extremely  urgent  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,. before  ther 
had  completed  the  courfe  of  penance  prefcribed  by  the  canons  for  fuch 
ofiFcnce^  In  this  emergency,  four  of  the  Prcfbyters,  to  whom  the 
place  of  the  Bifbop's  retreat  was  known,  wrote  to  him  requefting  bis 
determination  of  the  matter;  a  con du ft  which  muft  be  coniidered  as 
altogether  abfurd,  if  the  Prefbyters  and  people  had,  equally  with  the 
bifhop,  dfcijive  voices  in  fuch  quefJions.  St.  Cyprian's  reply  was  fucn 
is  might  have  been  expcfted  from  a  fupcrior  to  his  inferiors,  when 
confulted  by  them  on  a  fubjcft,  which  he  had  not  fludied,  as  not  ex- 
pc£lir>g  it  to  be  fubmitted  to  his  cognizance.  The  Canons  had  de- 
clared how  the  L^pjiwcre  to  be  treated  in  gerteral^  and  he  had  not 
adverted  to  the  alleviating  circumflanccs  ot  particular  cafes.  He, 
therefore,  in  a  letter  addrciled  to  the  whole  Ckrgy  and  Laity  of  Car- 
thage, fays,  Jd  irlvero  quod  fcrifferunt  inihi  comynjhytcri^  Donatus  et 
furtunatuSy  Nczeiis  et  Gerdms^  folus  rejerili  nihil  potuiy  quando  a 
primordio  epifcofatus  met  6TATUERIM  nihil  fine  conftlio  veffro  (Pfef- 
j;)ytcraium  ctDiaconarumJ  etftnc  converfu  plcbis^  mea privatim  fenientm 
ierfre.  Had  matters  of  this  kind  been  ufually  determined  by  tlic  con- 
gregation 
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grigstthft^  how  could  St.  Cyprian  have  faid,  thac^  from  entering  on' 
his  epifcopal  office,  he  ha'd  refolvtd  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice 

of  his  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  and  the  approbation  cif  the  people  at 
large  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  minirtcr  of  the  church  of  Scot-* 
land,  who,  when  he  fliould  firft  meet  his  kirk-feffion^  or  be  firft  cho- 

-  fen  moderator  of  the  presbytery,  fhould  ky — *^  Gentlemen,  while  I 
am  minifter  of  this  pariih,  or  while  I  hold  this  o(Bce  of  Moderator^ 
I  have  refolved  to  cxercife  no  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion,  without  con- 
fulting  you,  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  feflion  1  or  you,  my  co- 
presbyters  afid  elders  of  the  Presbytery  ?"  Undoubtedly  he  would  be 
thought  mad,  if  he  (hould  declare  fuch  a  refolution  with  ferioufnefs, 
and  not  very  fober,  were  he  to  utter  it  in  jeft,  when  deliberating  on 
a  matter  fo  momentous  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  Lapji! 

l^his  refolution  was  formed  by  St.  Cyprian  when  he  entered  on  his 
high  office,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  the  moft  abfoiute  fovereign 
on  earth,  if  a  virtuous  man,  will  take  no  ilep  which  can  greatly  af« 
k&  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom,  without  previoufiy  confulting  bis 
minifters  and  n(;blcs  \  or  that  a  cautious  commander  will  not  hazard  ft 
defperate  battle,  without  iirft  hearing  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
war.  That  the  Bi(bop  of  Carthage  did  not  confider  himrelf  as  bound^, 
by  any  law  human  or  divine,  to  abide,  on  all  occafions,  by  the 
counfel  of  the  majority,  is  molt  evident  from  his  fending  to  his  Pref- 
byters  and  Deacons  an  authoritative  rule  (formam)  how  to  treat  tho 
Lapfi  in  his  abfence ;  and  tiireatcning  them  with  nothing  lefs  than 
ixcommunication^  if  they  fhould  dare  to  tranfgrcfs  a  fingle  article  of  it, 
though  fome  of  its  articles  were  difapproveU  of'  by  the  majority*  /»- 
ierea^fiquis  immoderatus  et  praceps^  five  de  nostris  PR£SBYTBRlft 
vd  HfLACos  I  Safins  de  peregrhiisy  aufus  fuerit^  ante  S£NT£NtlAM  NOS- 
TRAM,  communicare  cum  Lapfisy  a  communicatione  nostra 
refecetur.  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  he  affirms,  in  number- 
kfs  places,  of  the  abfoiute  power  of  every  Bifhop  within  his  own  dio* 
cefe,  who  m'ay  make  what  ftatutes  he  plcafes,  being  accountable  for 
his  conduct,  fo  long  as  he  maintains  catliolic  unity,  to  God  alone. 
'  That  Dr.  Campbell  (hould  have  made  St.  Cyprian  the  paflor 
of  an  independent  congregation  cannot  e>:cite  great  furprife,  after  hi* 
preffing  the  apoftle  himfelf  into  the  fame  Icr.  ice.  He  admits*  indeed, 
and  it  would  have  been  ftrange  had  he  not  admitted,  that  the 
Chriftians  at  Corinth  were  but  the  executors  of  the  doom  awarded  by 
St.  Paul.;  but  that  the  apoftle  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  ^0»r 
gregation  in  ordinary  cafes  of  difcipline,  he  infers  fr(»m  words,  which 
feem  to  us  to  imply  the  dire£l  contraiy.     *'  To  whom  ye  forgive  any 

•  thing,  I  forgive  alfo,'*  is  certainly  the  language  of  a  fuperior  to  in- 
feriors who  have  no  power  either  to  punifh  or  to  forgive  but  what  they 
derive  from  him  :  it  is,  as  if  the  kmtr  had  f.id  to  the  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  during  the  late  rebellion,  '*  I  entruft  you  with  the  ampleft 
powers  for  the  public  good;  fuch  ofche  rebels  as  ye  (hall  forgive,  I 
will  forgive  alfo ;"  bur  will  any  man  fay,  that,  in  ordinary  caies,  the 
l^iccrpy*!  power,  in  confequenc^L/of  fuch  a  fpeech,  would  have  been 

confidero* 
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confidcrcd  as  the  Tame  with  the  fovcrcign's  ?  Indeed  the  language  of 
St.  Paul»  through  the  whole  of  this  epiftlc,  is  fo  very  highy  thac  wc 
cannot  enough  wonder  at  its  being  fuppof'ed  to  give  the  fmallelt  coixn* 
tenance  to  the  power  of  the  people  in  pafling  the  fentence  of  cxcotn- 
munication,  or  in  re-admitting  the  penitent.  ^*  Fur  to  this  end  alfo 
did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you^  whether  ye  be 
obedient  in  all  thin;>:$." 


'•o* 


•  "  I  cold  you  before,  and  forctcl  you  as  if  I  were  prefcnt,  the  fecond  time, 
and  bemg  abfent  now  I  write  to  them  which  heretofore  have  finnedi  and  to  all 
othety  that  if  I  come  again,  I  will  t\oi/pare,"  "  I  write  thefc  rhings  being 
abfent,  but  being  prefent  I  fhould  ^^{^  Jharpnrfs^  according  to  t he /o-ivrr  which 
the  Lord  hath  gi*ven  me  to  edification^  and  not  to  dijtru^ion.'* 

Senlible,  perhaps,  that  thefe  cxpreffions  lend  little  fupport  to  the 
independent  fcheme.  Dr.  Campbell  tr^^nflntes  the  word?  ij  e-xiiiyua  axJ^ 
^  vvo  Twv  zhsiovvvj  **  the  cenfure  which  was  inflificd  by  the  com- 
munity," inftead  of  *'  ih\s  puni/bmenty  which  was  inflided  of  many/* 
thus  infinuating^  that  the  inceftuous  perfon  was  excommunicated  by  a 
Y^/^  of  the  congregation.  But  this  is  direftly  contrary  to  faAj  for 
St.  Paul,  in  his  firft  epiftle  which  was  fcnt  by  Timothy  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  delinquent,  fays, 

**  I  verily,  38  abfent  in  body,  but  prefcnt  in  fpirit,  have  judged  already', 

(XfKj/Mft)   as  though   I  were  prefcnt,  concrrnirg  him  that  luuh  fo  done  this 

deed  ;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift,  wnirn  ye  are  gathered  together, 

and  my  fpirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift,  to  deliver  fucha  one 

.to  Satan,for  the  deftruAion  of  the  flelh,"   &c. 

He  then  enjoins  them  to  purge  out  from  among  them  the  excom- 
municated pcrfon,  not  to  keep  company  with  him,  and  with  fuch  a 
•ne,  no  not  eat.  This  treatment  would  of  couife  bring  him  into 
public  difgrace ;  but  dijgrace  which  is  the  literal  tranflation  of 
i'^rtltfiia*^  was  a  part  of  the  punifliment,  which  the  community  onfy 
.  could  infiSl^  though  it  was  obferved  by  the  apojile. 

Whatever  confidence  St.  Paul  might  have  in  the  difcretion  and  I'n* 
tegrity  of  the- elders  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  we  believe  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Dr.  Campbell  to  prove  that  it  was  to  any  other 
than  the  elders,  he  faid,  **  to  whom  ye  forgive  any  thing,  I  forgive 
alfo,'*  he  could  hardly  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  congregation  at 
hrge^  ai>  toconftitutc  a  fet  of  men  judi^es  of  the  moral  conduft  of  each 
other,  who  had  got  drunk  together  f  in  the  houfe  of  God  at  the  very 

*  Of  this  we  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Honour  it  cannot  pnffibly 
mean  in  this  placr;  and  yet  it  is  certainly  derived  from  tmrt^uxft  as  that 
word  is  ultimattly  cither  from  t*^,  or  from  the  Hebrew  words /<7arr,  which 
fignifict  to  dffle  or  pollute^  or  to  b^ecome  'vlk  or  eontemptibU*  If  this 
Hebrew  word  be  the  radix,  our  tranflation,  is  unqucftionably  joft  ;  and 
though,  rtv  efjecaMy  in  the  middle  voice,  frequently  fignifies  I funijh^ 
the  puni(hment  implied  rouil   have  a  reference  to  Honf»ur, 

+  See  I  ft.  Epift,  Chap,   ijth,  vcr, 'l!ll. 

^^  celcbratloa 
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cdebratton  of  the  Lord*s  fupper  !  Indeed  the  majority  of  much 
fuberer  congregations  than  that  of  Corinth,  muft  then  have  had  their 
beads  h  full  of  heathen  notions  as  to  render  the<n  altogether  unfit  to 
adminiiler  the  Jifciplinc  of  the  church  \  and  even  noW  in  this  en- 
lighteneJ  nation,  it  is  impolfibie  to  fupp6fe  that  there  are  not  many 
paiifhes  in  ^\'hich  the  majoriry  of  the  people  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
peculiar  do^lrinc^  of  the  gofpe],  and  of  the  principles  of  Chriflian 
moral:ty,  that  no  man  of  common  fenfe  can  deem  them  adequate 
judges  of  each  other's  faith,  or  each  other's  prailice.  But,  fays  the 
ingenious  Icdturer,  every  congregation  at  large  is  entrufted  with  the 
admmillration  of  difciplme  by  the  divine  founder  of  the  church  ; 
and  therefore  all  reafonings  about  their  fitnefs  for  the  office  is 
ufelefs. 

IVue;  all  reafonings  about  the  fitnefs  of  any  clafs  of  men  for  an 
office  to  which  ihey  arc  appointed  byour  blefled  l^ord,  are  worfe  than 
ufelefs — they  arc  impious  ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  of  this  appoint- 
ment ?     I'he  paflage,  quote  d  as  fuch  by  Dr.  Campbell,  could  not  lead 
a  converted  Jew  to  fuppofe,  that  when  he  ihould  tell  the  church  that 
his  brother  had  offended  him,  the  ofFender  was  to  be  judged  by  the 
whole  congregation  ;  for  that  patfage  points  out  a  method  of  difci« 
pline  flrikingly  fimilar  to  that  which  was  obferved  in  the  fynagogue^ 
where  every  thing  relating  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  adjniffion 
of  profelyces,  and  the  expulfion  of  offenders,  was  determined,  mi  bv 
the    congregatiotiy    but    by  ^the  ofaiffirfuyuyoi  auippe    quibus    incubuit 
fumma  rerum  cura  etfumma  poieftesy  fays  Ht.  Lightfoot.     Wc  quoti$ 
thiji  author  with  peculiar  fatisfadlion,  becaufe  his  /earning  is  univer** 
fally  acknowledged,  whilft  be  cannot  be  accufed,  as  we  (hall  probably 
be  of  pleading  the  caufe  of  PrieiUy  domination.     Yet,  in  his  Hora 
Hebraica  in  Evongelium  Matthalf  ct  in  Epifi*  prim,  ad  Ccrinthios^  be 
gives  fo  full  a  view  of  the  procefs  of  Jewiih  excommunication,  and 
t'o  completely  cftabllfhes  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  rulers  of  thi 
fynagogue,  especially  of  the  Angelus^ E/cdeJi^  or  Epifcopus  Cangrtgationis^ 
th^t  no  one,  we  wiil  venture  to  fay,  can  read  thefe  two  tra&s  im- 
partially, without  being  convinced',  that  it  could  not  poi&bly  enter 
into  the  heads  of  the  difciples,  that  our  Saviour,  by  referring  the  of- 
fences of  Chriflians  to  the  church,  meant  to  fubje(5):  them  to  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  multitude. 

We  have,  however,  flronger  evidence,  if  poifible,  even  than  this, 
that  fuch  could  not  be  his  intention  %  for,  when  he  inftituted  the  fa- 
crament  of  baptifm,  which  Dr.  Campbell  acknowledges  to  be  the 
rite  of  regular  admijjion  into  the  church,  he  did  not  commit  the  ad- 
tninifl ration  of  it  to  the  difciples  at  large,  but  to  a  fele£t  number, 
whom  he  feat  with  authority  fimilar  to  that  with  which  he  had 
himfelf  been  fent  by  his  father.  But  a  fociety  into  which  member^ 
could  be  admitted  <  nly  by  one  order  of  men,  and  from  which  offenders 
could  vbe  expelled  only  by  the  votes  of  the  majority^  fo  far  from  being 
♦*  a  body  fkly  joined  together,"  as  St.  Paul  dcfcribes  the  Chriflian 
church,  would  be  fu^b  a  Babel  of  confufiQn  as  muft  quickly  be  dif- 

folved 
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folved  by  the  unavoidable  jarring  of  its  own  members.  When  our 
blefTed  Lord  therefore  direSs  offenders  to  be  punifhed  by  the  churchy 
he  muft  be  underftood  to  mean,  by  thtfentence  of  the  governors  of  the 
church;  juft  as  when  we  fay,  that  a  criminal  has  fufFered  civil  pu« 
nifhment,  we  always  mean  by  tht  fentence  of  the  proper  magi/irate^  and 
not  by  that  of  the  community  at  large. 

Tnough  we  differ  thus  widely  from  the  learned  principal  refpeding 
the  government  of  the  primitive  church,  we  heartily  agree  with  him, 
that  the  fubjedls  over  which  flie  had  an  inherent  jurifdiftion  were 
quite  different  from  queftions  merely  regarding  right  or  property. 
*'  The  one  is  more  analogous  to  a  criminal,  the  other,  to  a  civil 
procefs.  Two  perfons  may  dtftcr  in  regard  to  the  title  to  a  particular 
fubjeft,  each  claiming  it  as  his,  though  neither  accufe  the  other  of 
injurious  or  unchriftian  treatment."  The  claim  of  right  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  by  voluntary  arbitration ; 
an  accufatton  of  unchriftian  conduct  falls  under  the  inherent  jurif- 
diiSlion  of  the  church.  We  agree  with  him  likewife  in  believing, 
that  the  excenfive  jurifdiiSion,  which  even  in  fecuhr  affairs  was 
conferred  on  the  bifliops  by  Conftantine  and  other  Chriftian  emperors, 
contributed  to  corrupt  the  (implicity  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy;  but  we  think  that 
he.  greatly  aggravates  the  corruption  proceeding  from  that  fource, 
Xnd  we  are  certain  that  he  contradicts  all  antiquity,  not  excepting  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Teftament,  when  he  fays  that  **  Juflinian  firft 
Miotted  to  the  e pifcopal  tribunal,  the  ecclefiaftical  delinquencies  of 
clergymen !"  Did  Juftinian  live  before  St.  Cyprian  ?  We  know 
not  what  charafter  to  give  of  that  part  of  the  lefture,  in  which  he  fays, 
tha^**  the  great  engine  of  themagiftrate  is  terror;  of  the  paftor  love; 
^nd  that  the  paftor  tx^w^i  forbear  threatening.^*  St.  Paul  threatened^ 
and  exhorted  Timothy  to  repro've.  Were  not  St.  Paul  and  Timothy 
paftors  ? 

But  we  pafs  over  thefe  things,  and  haftcn  to  notice  the  calumnies, 
which,  in  this  ledure,  we  meet  with  againft  the  church  of  England. 
Previous  to  thefe,  the  learned  author  gives  a  very  favourable  view  of  the 
difciplineofhis  own  church,  which  we  (hall  not  controvert,  both  be- 
caufe  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  ftrangers  to  that  difcipline,  and  becaufe 
it  would  be  hard'not  to  allow  a  Scotch  profeffor  of  divinity  to  fay,  un- 
•chaUenged,  what  can  be  faid  in  behalf  of  a  church,  of  which  he  has 
hitherto  laboured  to  prove*  that  the  government  and  difcipline  bear 
hardly  any  refemblance  to  the  L^overnmcnt  and  difcipline  of  the 
original  church  of  Chrift.  But  Dr.  Campbell  might  have  praifed  his 
•own  church,  without /»^/yiV;^  the  Church  of  England.  That  he  has 
'belied  her  is  moft  evident ;  for  he  has  more  than  infinuated  (Pp.  72,  73) 
that  the  tef  was  contrived  to  '*  compel  men  by  the  coarfe  implemerrts 
of  human  authority  and  worldly  fanitions,"  to  embrace  her  commu- 
«nion  ;  whereas  it  is  unwerfally  known,  that  the  teft  was  forced  upon 
Charles  II,  chiefly  Uy  the  diflen^inj*  fntereft,  not  to  compel  men  to 
unite  tbemfelves  to  the  Ch>ncli  of  linglandi  but  to  exclude  Papifts 

froa 
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from  civil  offices.  When  our  authof  fays,  that  "  eeclcfiaftical  cen- 
farcs  in  England  have  now  no  regard,  agreeably  to  their  original 
deftination,  to  purity  and  manners,"  hediredtly  contr^<ii<^s  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  communion  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer ,  a  rubric 
which  conftitutes  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  church.  If  he  meant,  by  this  impertinent  obfervation, 
^nly  to  infinuate,  that  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  is  relaxed  \n  England  ; 
we  beg  leave  to  a(k  his  partizans,  whether  it  be  not  likewife  relaxed 
in  Scotland  ;  and  whether  it  be  as  cuftomary  now  as  formerly  to  ex- 
hibit fornicators  on  the  Jiool  of  repentance?  We  have  heard,  but  we 
do  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  chat  it  is  not  uncomm()n,  among  the 
Scottifh  clergy,  to  refufe  the  facrament  of  baptifm  to  the  children  of 
parents  whole  moral  conduct  has  not  been  unexceptionable.  That 
fuch  an  abfurd  and  impious  pradice  is  authorized  by  the  church  of 
Scotland,  we  have  too  great  a  regard  for  that  church  to  fuppofe; 
but  if  it  beconnived  at  by  her  judicatories,  to  the  extent  that  we  hav6 
been  led  to  believe,  it  ill  became  Dr.  Campbell  to  revile  the  Churcli 
of  England  tor  her  abufe  of  difcipline  ;  for  fuch  an  attempt  by  weak 
fallible  men  to  vifitthe  fins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  is  a  greater 
corruption  than  any  that  he  has  mentioned  as  refulting  from  the  teft 
aft.  He  ihould  have  taken  the  thorn  out  of  his  own  eye^  before 
he  declaimed  againft  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye. 

We  have  feen  Dr.  Campbell  labouring  to  prove  that  the  conftitu-. 
tion  of  the  Chriftian  Church  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Divine 
founder,  congregational  and  democratical.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
without  fome  degree  of  furpHfe,  that  we  f  )und  him  aflerting,  in  the 
bcgintiing  of  his  fourth  leclure,  that  the  queftion  in  regard  to  the 
original  form  of  church  government  is  comparatively  of  little  impor- 
tance; that  this  or  that  form  is  merely  a  circumftance;  nay  th^t  anf 
ecclefiaftical  polity  whatcer  "  is  a  circuml^antial  no  where  either  ex- 
plicitly declared,  or  implicitly  fuggcftcd  in  all  the  book  of  God  !  V^ 
If  this  be  fo,  by  what  mean^  came  the  learned  author  to  difcover  that 
the  congregational  form  of  Church  Guvc.rnmcnt  (fee  our  laft  Review^ 
•*  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  firft  Chr  ftians  by  Chrift  himfelf." 
We  moft  cordially  agree  with  him  that  *' the  eflence  of  Chriftianity 
abftraftedly  confidered,"  or  rndeed  any  how  confid«red,  **  cohfifls  in 
the  fyftera  of  doctrines  aiid  duties  revealed-  by  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift" 
cither  immediately  while  he  fojoirrned  on  earth,  or  through  the* 
medium  of  the  holy  fpirit  after  his  nfccnfion  into  Heaven  ;  **  and 
that  the  eflcnce  of  the  Chriilian  ch:vr.^<5.terconfifts  in  the  belief  of  the 
one,  and  the  obedience  of  the  orhcr.'*  But  in  iKe  fyfteni  of  duties,  ' 
revealed  through  ihcmeflium  of  tne  holy  ipirit  to  the  apoftle,  '*  obe- 
dience to  thofe  who  have  a  rip^ht  to  rule  over  us  and  to  watch  for  tmr 
fouls,"  isexprefs^ly  m«ntiorcd  ;  and  therefore  fince  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  how  fuch  rights  as  this  can  be  pofi'cffed  by  any  man  or  order 
ot  men,  'who  have  not  dcRived  them  from  the  fupremc  bifhop  of  fouls, 
k  muft  fuFcly  bs  a  matter  of  hi^h  iraportwice  to  afciitain  ;  if  we  can,. 

what 
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what  was  the  original  form  of  Church  Governtnent,  becaufeto  that 
government  alone  can  fuch  obedience  be  due  ? 

The  do£lor  indeed  allows,  "  that  a  certain  ixUrnnl  midel  of  govem- 
mentmufl  have  been  originally  adopted  foi*the  more  efFe£lual  prefer- 
vation  of  the  evangelical  inftitution  in  its  native  purity,  and  for  ibe 
careful  tranfmjjion  of  it  to  after  ages,^*  He  allows  likewife  **  that  a 
prefumptuous  encroachment  on  what  is  evidently  fo  inftitutcd,  it 
juftly  reprehenftble  in  thofe  who  are  properly  chargeable  with  fuch  en- 
croachment ;'*  but  he  contends  that  the  reprehenfion  can  affcd  thofe 
only  who  areconfcious  of  the  guilt;  **  for  the  fault  of  another.  ^x^% 
he,  will  never  fruftrate  to  me  the  divine  promife  given  by  the  MefEah, 
the  sreat  interpreter  of  the  father,  the  faithful  and  true  witnefs  ta  all 
indikriminately,  without  any  limitation,  that  he  who  receiveib  bis 
Ujiimony  hath  everlajiing  life.** 

There  is  a  fcnfe  in  which  this  reafoning  is  unafwerable,  and  in  that 
fcnfo  we  are  willing  to  receive  it ;  but  we  muft  have  leave  to  add, 
that  among  thofe,  whom  the  reprehenfion  will  muft  certainly  afiecS!* 
are  all,  who,  having  difcovered,  that  the  church,  of  which  they  are 
irembers,  has,  in  the  eflentials  of  her  conftitution,  deviated  frorn 
tie  original  model,  yet  continue  in  her  communion,  without  la- 
bouring to  bring  her  back  to  that  ftandard  of  purity.  Were  the 
writer  of  this  article  as  much  convinced,  as  Dr.  Campbell  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  original  conftitutlon  of  the  Church  was  demo- 
cratical  and  congregational,  he  could  not,  without  guilr,  equal  to  that 
of  thofe  who  fiiil  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  continue 
for  one  day  a  member  of  either  of  our  national  e(tabli(hments. 
•*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partaker  of  her  fins," 
is  as  much  addrefled  to  all,  who  are  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  it  was 
Co  thofe  whom  the  Apocal}^;'^  called  immediately  out  of  Babylon. 
This,  we  think,  can  he  denied  by  no  man,  who  admits  with  our 
author,  that  a  certain  external  model  of  government  muft  have  been 
originally  adopted  for  the  careful  tranfmifftm  of  the  evangelical  infti- 
to^AOVi  \o  after  ages  \  for  that  inftitution,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  model  of  go- 
vernment adapted  for  that  purpofe  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be 
ofihorter  duration.  To  admit  the  Dodor*s  premifes  and  refufe  our 
conclufion  would  be  an  abfurdity  equal  to  that  of  him,  who,  being 
cntrufted  by  an  abfent  Lord  with  the  care  of  a  vineyard,  round  which 
it  had  been  found  neccfl'ary  to  credl  a  fence ^x*  feet  high,  fhould  yet  let 
the  fence  remain  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  becaufe  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  that  level,  not  by  himfelf,  but  by  his  great*  grand  father, 
when  holding  the  office  which  he  now  fills.     * 

But,  fays  our  ingenious  ]e£^urer,  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
church  cannot  be  afcertained  without  great  learning ;  and  ^^  that 
fyftem  muft  convey  a  ftrange  idea  of  revelation,  which  exhibits  it,  as, 
in  refpe£l  of  the  truths  neceftary  to  be  known  by  all,  perfedUy  mute 
to  the  unlearned,. and  offervice  only  to  linguifts,  critic*,  and  anti- 
quaries/'   And  are  not  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  equally 
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mute  to  the  unlearned,  and  of  fervice  only  to  linguifts  and  critics  ; 
though  they  are  thofe  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  Dr,  CampbeU's,  nor 
even  the  authorized,  verfim^  that  can  with  truth  bs  called  the  book 
qf  God  !  Again,  is  it  (x^lIi.Je,  without  great  learning,  to  kmvi 
that  the  Gofpels  were  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
^d  are  of  courfe  entitled  to  the  veneration  which  they  have  drawn  ? 
Or  can  this  fad  be  afcertained  but  by  Jinguiils,  critics,  and  anti« 
quaries  ?  If  not,  our  author's  reply  (fee  our  laft  Review)  to  the  ob- 
jection urged  againft  that  courfe  of  fluJy  which  he  reprefents  as  ne- 
ceilary  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  Gofpel,  completely  obviates  his 
own  objeflion  ^o  the  fyftem  which  exhibits  the  original  conAitudon 
of  the  church  as  a  fa<Sl  neceifary  to  be  known,  though  with  refpedl  to 
that  fad  revelation  be  periedly  mute  to  the  unlearned.  For  the 
truth  of  both  fadls— the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  original 
government  of  the  church — the  unlearned  muft  implicitly  rely  on  th« 
ndelity  of  their  teachers  ;  and  great  will  be  the  guile  uf  thofe  teachers^ 
who  (hall  wilfully  miilead  them  with  refped  to  either.     . 

The  reader,  who  has  been  converfant  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
works  publifhed  by  himfelf,  cannot  fail  to  be  furpiifed  at  fuch  palpable 
contradi«5lions  in  thefe  poflhumou$  volumes  ;  but  when  a  man  fits  down 
determined,  not  to  inveftigate  truth,  but  to  fupporta  particular  caufe^ 
the  moft  vigilant  attention  will  hardly  be  fufficient  to  guard  him  againf£ 
contradictions,  if  that  caufc  is  to  be  fupported  by  various  and  com** 
plicated  reafonings.  The  caufe,  which  the  Doctor  feems  determined 
to  maintain,  is  a  parity  of  order  and  office  among  ihe  mintiters  of  the 
church,  and  the  fupreme  power  of  the  people  in  the  admiiriftration  of 
church  difcipline;  but  the  power  of  the  people,  to  cad  offenders  out 
of  the  church  and  re-admit  them  on  their  repentance^  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  belief  that  our  Lord  committed  the  keys  of  hrs 
kingdom,  not  to  the  people  at  large,  but  to  a  particular  order  of  men^ 
whom  in  matters  ecclefinftic^l  the  people  arc,  of  courfe,  bound  to 
§hey.  He  therefore  fcts  himfelf  to  prove,  that  no  fuch  order  was  in* 
tended  to  continue  in  the  church  ;  (for  he  feems  to  grant  its  original 
^xiftence  in  the  perfons  of  the  apodles)  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence  by  whom  a  convert  be  baptifed,  provided  the  perfon  ad* 
miniftering  that  facrament  aft  as  the  organ  of  fome  particular  congre* 
gacton. 

As  the  adfocates  for  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  Epifcopacy  have 
been  the  moft  (Irenuous  opponents  of  fuch  democrarical  do£trines  as 
this,  our  Lc£lurer,  inftead  oF  tiacing  hiftorically  the  pra£tice  of  the 
chubch  from  the  days  of  the  apoftks,  fclccls  one  or  two  Englilh  di- 
vines, who  have  bten  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  High  Church* 
men^  and  labours  to  overthrow  their  arguments  ior  Epifcopacy,  hoping 
perhaips  that  if  he  (hould  prove  fucctfsful  againft  them,  his  popular 
elaims  would  be  admitted  of  courfe.  He  begins  with  Mr«  Dodweli, 
iwrhom  he  treats  with  the  moft  fuptircilious  contempt  for  being  ftrongly 
attached  to  his  own  notions ;  for  advancing;  very  fingular  notions,  and 
for  being  an  Irijh  non-juror  !  It  is  true,  Dodwell  was  all  this  j  but  he 
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was  likewlfe  a  man  of  worth  and  erudition — of  fach  profound  erudi- 
tion, that  we  fliould  be  puzzled,  were  we  called  upon  to  name  his 
jViperior;  and  though  he  did  refufe  to  transfer  to  King  William  the 
allegiance  which  he  had  fworn  to  King  James,  we  cannot  think  that 
it  would  have  leflened  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world, 
to  have  treated  fuch  a  man  with  the  refpeft  that  was  paid  to  his  learn- 
ing and  his  virtues  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gierke,  when  oppofmg  the  moft 
dangerous  and  paradoxical  of  all  his  notions. 

The  opinions  of  Dodwell,  which  Dr.  Campbell  labours  to  over- 
throw,  arc,  that  without  a  commiflion  derived  from  the  apoftles  no 
man  can  be  authorifed  to  adminifter  the  Chriftian  facrament  of  ba'p- 
tifm  ;  and  that  thofe  only  have  this  commiffion,  who  have  received 
ordination  by  impofition  of  the  hands  of  a  bifhop  or  WOicps. 
**  Where,  fays  our  author,  do  you  find  this  qualification  fpecified  ? 
Scripture  is  filent.  The  fpfrit*  of  Gotl  hath  not  given  us  the  remotcft 
hint  of  it."  ..  Indeed  !  not  even  the  rcmotefi  hint !  No,  continues  he, 
**  the  terms  of  the  gofpel  covenant  are  no  where,  in  the  facred  pages, 
connefted  with,  or  made  to  depend  upon,  cipher  the  miniflcr,  or  the 
form  of  the  miniftry."  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  afTertiop.  Had 
Dr.  Campbell's  footman  inftruSed  a  heaihcn  Negro  in  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  Chriftianity,  and  then  toflcd  him  into  a  river  without  ut- 
tering one  word  either  in  prayer  to  his  God  or  in  exhortation  to  his 
convert,  would  fuch  a  plunge  have  anfwered  the  purpofeof  Chri/lian 
baptifm  to  the  poor  favage?  Nay,  had  the  Doftor  himfelf  baptised 
his  fervant's  convert,  unto  Johrt^s  baptifm  ;  had  he  faid,  when  he  dipt 
the  man  or  poured  water  upon  him,  "  I  baptize  thee  unto  repentance;" 
or  indeed  had  he  ufed  any  other  form  of  words  than  *'  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,** 
Would  he  have  adminiftered  to  the  Savage  the  facrament  of  Chriftian 
baptifm?  No  man  will  fay  fo;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  tKe 
terms  of  the  gofpel-covenant  muft  be  conneded,  in  this  inftance^ 
With  thtfomi  of  the  miniflry, 

fTo  be  continued.) 

-      ^  -       •    -  ■  ■       ■      .         ■  -m. 

Sketches  of  the  State  of  Manners  and  Opinions  in  the  French  Republic 
towards  t}>e  Clofe  of  the  i  ith  Century  j  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  By 
Helen  Maria  Williams.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Robinfons.  London. 
180J. 

IN  this  work  We  have  the  firongcft  pofllble  proof,  how  liable  the  j 
heart  is  to  corruption  when  it  ^ifFociates  with  iniquity.  The  au- 
thorefs  began  her  literary  career  with  a  few  poetic  trifles,  which  were 
not  only  harmlefs  but  amufmg^  (lie  then  i?dvcntured  a  little  farther, 
and  attempted  a  fkirmifli  or  two  in  the  hel(^  of  politics.  Even  here, 
although  her  opinions  were  fufficiciuly  rcpithcnfible^  yet  was  fhe  en-  ' 
durcd  on  account  of  her  youth,  her  real  ignorance  of  fgch   fubjtfl^ 
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notwtthftanding  the  plaufibility  of  the  (hape  in  which  they  appeared, 
and  the  hope  that  with  age  would  come  wifdom.  Had  (he  pafTed  her 
days  in  this  country,  this  hope  of  her  friends  might  have  been 
realized  j  but  what  good  can  be  expefted  from  *'  one  who  has  lived 
amidltthe  fcenesofa  French  revolution,"  and  been  the  admirer  and 
eulogift  of  almoft  every  aft  of  tyranny,  but  that  which  endangered  the 
fafety  o\  herftlf  and  **  her  cavalier."  But  to  ufe  her  own  words,  "  it 
is  the  curfe  of  revolutionary  calamities  to  indurate  the  heart."  Where 
is  then  the  wonder,  if  we  find  this  writer,  in  the  work  before  us,  de- 
graded into  the  fulfome  panygerift  and  mean  fycophant  of  Buonaparte, 
and  his  meafures  ?  As  we  fprefee  that  our  comments,  on  thefe  mif- 
chievous  letters,  will  neceffarily  be  fomewhat  long,  we  ihall  not  Jofe 
timebv  any  further  obfervations ;  but  proceed  to  the  objeft  we  have 
in  view,  namely,  to  offer  an  antidote  for  the  wound  her  poifoned 
•*  darts,"  may  inflift  on  folly  and  imbecility  j  for,  on  fenfe  and  found 
principle,  we  are  fatisfied  ihey  will  ftrike  **  harmlefs."  The  ift,  2d, 
and  3d  letters  are  on  the  fubje<Sk  of  the  Swifs  revolution.  The  real 
infenfibility,  with  which  fhe  difcufles  the  neceiEty  of  a  change  of  go- 
vernment in  that  unhappy  country,  is  truly  difgufting;  and  her  af- 
fected forrow  over  the  crimes  and  miferies  it  introduced  is  more  in- 
fultingto  the  fufFerers,  than  all  the  fetes  celebrated  by  the  conquerors. 
Is  it  poffible  to  read  fuch  refined  condolence,  as  the  following  with 
patience  ? 

'*  Haften,  my  dear  Sir,  to  chear  us  with  tidings  of  confolation  j  and  al. 
though  you  cannot  reflore  the  wafte  of  life,  and 

*'  Back  to  its  manfions  call  the  fleeting  breath ; 

^'  let  us  at  laft  be  informed  that  you  have  pafTed  through  all  your  honors  ;  and 
that  brighter  profpedts  open  thcmfclves  before  you." 

And  all  this  fine  llutf  in  the  very  heat  and  flaughter,  occafioned  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Swifs  confederacy  !  !  ! 

The  conclufion  of  the  3d  letter  is  an  affefting  account  of  the  buf- 
ferings and  death  of  the  Abbot  of  Engelberg;  what  a  pity  he  did  not 
furvive  the  wreck  of  his  country,  had  it  only  been  to  have  read  her 
lamentations. 

Letter  the  4th  is  tin  the  Lofs  of  her  Sifter.  \Ve  do  no^  intrude  into 
the  forrows  of  domeftic  life  ;  if  fhe  felt  half  (he  has  exprefled,  (he  is 
entitled  to  commiferation ;  but  we  are  apt  to  think  the  ihalloweft 
dreams  make  the  loudeftnoife. 

Letters  the  5th  and  6th  are  on  thefubjeft  of  the  privileged  Orders, 
Priefts,  Negro  Slavery,  Peafant?,  &c.  On  which  fruitful  topics, 
ihe  defcants  with  her  cuftomary  fluency  and  inulligence. 

•*  Every  day,"  fays  (he,  **  fome  fuperanuateJ  prejudice  drops  off 
the  fcene,  and  encreafes  the  mafs  of  happinefs  to  the  republic  /*  indeed, 
what  before  Buonaparte's  reign  ? 

*'  The  knetling  flave  no  longer  lifts  up  his  fettered  hands  and  enquires, 
*  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  '^  at  the  returning  periods  of  toi]|  the  harfh 
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call  of  the  tyrant's  lalb  no  longer  grates  upon  his  ears,  ^c.  &c.  *  Wbtk  m 
this  country  his  fable  reprefentative  feated  amidft  fenators,  his  tawny 
vifage  peeping  out  from  his  robes  of  gold  and  fcarlet  joins,  with  his  former 
mafters,  in  direding  the  concerns  of  the  country  by  which  he  is  adopted.' 
And  yet  her  hero  has  put  an  end  to  this  beautiful  exhibition,  and  we  are  with- 
out one  pathetic  groan ! 

**  Look  at  that  extended  empire  which  bordering  clofe  on  the  humanized 
countrjies  of  Europe,  &c.  &c.  Look  at  that  unhappy  race  under  the  dominion 
of  that  *  magnanimous  fovereign,'  who  (lands  forth  at  prefent,  the  avenger  of 
regular  governments  againft  the  barbarifm  and  apti-focial  irruptions  of  the 
French  republic.  Does  your  blood  flow  in  its  wonted  current  ?  docs  no  fwcll 
of  indignation  heave  your  bofom  ?<*  &c.  &c* 

This  is  all  very  pretty  ;  but  you  muft  change  your  note,  or  you  will 
not  be  admitted  even  into  the  antichaoiber  of  Madame  la  Premiere 
•  Conful.  Woe  be  to  thofe,  in  Paris,  who,  now  even  dare  to  raife  a 
finger  againft  '*  turning  loofe  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  North  ;'* 
(p.  50. y  the  fcene  is  altered;  and  in  a  next  publication,  we  may 
cxpeft  to  fee  thefe  "  barbarous  hordes"  changed  into  the  mild  and 
gen;le  promoters  of  the  "  mafs  of  human  happinefs/' 

Letters  7th  and  8th  are  an  attempt  to  refute  Mallet  du  Pan's  ac- 
count of  the  deftrudlion  of  Helvetic  liberty ;  and  a  feeble  one  it  is  >  it  is 
the  conteft  of  the  mole  with  the  lion  \  and  excites  only  aftonifhment 
at  the  impotent  audacity  of  the  former. 

Letter  9th  '*  on  the  National  Inftitute"  has  no  information  on  the 
fubjedl* 

Letters  the  loth  and  nth  are  on  the  "  Revolution  of  the  30th 
of  Prairial,"  and  '*  on  Jacobins  and  the  Coalition."  Of  the  former 
we  now  think  little,  and  care  lefs  ;  it  was  too  ephemeral  to  excite  the 
flighteft  notice  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  latter  affords  her  an 
opportunity  of  much  fine  declamation  on  Paul  the  ift  and  Suwarrow  ; 
and  Goths,  Vandals,  Alarics,  Attila's,  and  Odoacers  **  dance  in  con* 
fufion"  through  the  writer's  page.* 

Letters  I2,  13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  are  an  hiftorical  detail  of  the  revolution, 
and  counter-revolution,  of  Naples  ;  in  which,  as  might  ntturaliy  be  ex- 
pected, elory,  courage,  patriotifm,  forbearance,  and  virtue  are  heaped 
upon  thelVench  and  the  rebels  ;  and  fliame,  difgracc,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
and  violation  of  engagement,  are  attempted  to  be  affixed  upon  Britain  and 
her  Allies.  More  glaring  injuftice,  fallhood,  and  partiality,  we  have 
never  read  in  the  iame  fpace  of  nnrration.  The  hero  of  the  Nile 
feems  to  be  the  particular  objedl  of  the  lady*s  malignity.  The  Kin^ 
is  a  fool,  a  knave,  and  a  treacherous  tyrant,  and  the  Queen  and  Lady 
Hamilton  are  only  equalled  Jby  a  Margaret  of  the  North,  or  a  Semira- 
misof  theEaft! ! !  The  libel  on  Lady  Hamilton,  will,  we  hope,  be  fub- 

*  Vide  the  £pilogae  of  Gen.  Fitzpatrick  for  the  theatre  at  Richax)Dd 
Hcufe.      ^ 

**  While  figures,  fuch  as  'fquires  don't  often  reach) 
«  Dance  in  ccnfufion  thro'  their  leader's  fpeech,"  &c* 
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je£led  to  the  cognizance  of  another  tribui>al.  It  would  be  a^afteof 
tfrtie  to  controvert  or  difprove  the  wilful  errors,  flagrant  mifreprefen- 
tations,  and  grofs  falihoods  of  her  (latements  refpeding  this  revolution 
in  Naples,  roftcrity  will  hot  be  injured  by  them,  for  ilothfng  (he 
writes  will  ever  reach  it ;  and  the  prefent  generation  knowing  their 
fallacy,  will  only  feel  contempt  for  the  meannefs  of  that  mind,  and 
the  levity  of  that  heart  in  which  they  were  engendered.  So  utterly  has 
flie  loft  herfelf  by  this  elaborate  and  ftudied  defence  of  the  unprincipled 
tools  of  the  Diredlory,  that  we  fmcerely  hope  her  **  iron  fate"  will  for 
ever  detain  her  within  the  "  rayon  conjiitutionel  of  P^ns.**     (p.   245.) 

Letter  i8th,  on  Monuments,  has  in  it  nothing  worthy  noticci 

Letter  19  has  fome  confiftent  refl^Sions  on  Suwarrow's  paflage  of  the 
Mountains,  and  Buonaparte's  Adventures  in  Egypt;  the  ufual  ex- 
ecration of  the  one,  and  admiration  of  the  other ;  and  thefe  mighty 
names  are  followed  by  a  nqnfenfical,  abfurd  ftory  of  Perourou  a 
**  bellows-mender,  written  by  himfelf."  This  vile  ftuflF  occupies  50 
pages  ;  and  thus  are  books  made  ! 

Letters  20  and  21  are  of  the  ufual  trifling  fort;  thejr  may  eke  out 
the  volume  in  point  of  quantity  j  but  as  to  quality  tUey  aftbrd  neither 
amufement  nor  inftruQion. 

Letter  22,  "  Return  of  Bonaparte,"  Bonaparte  returned  !  my 
heart  beats  quick  with  expedartion  !  of  what  ?  new  revolutions  ?" 
All  fear  of  the  coalition^  of  Paul,  of  Suwafrow,  of  Jacobins  !  fecms 
to  vanifh  with  the  return  of  her  hero,  and  (he  now  laughs  at  fotmer 
terrors.  Her  defer! ption  of  the  late  coalition  and  its  heterogeneous 
particles  is  not  ill  done. 

**  It  furely  required  no  lefs  an  event  than  a  French  revolution,  to  have 
joined,  in  folemn  league  and  covenant^  the  defcendants  of  John  Knox  and  the 
modem  Babylon ;  or  to  lead  the  northern  bear,  tricked  out  in  the  caft  off 
iniignia  of  the  Knights  of  Jerufalcm^  to  pay  his  foftcft  homage  to  the  pale- 
faced  crefcent,  enamoured  in  its  turn  of  this  mufcovire  Endymion.  No  gift 
of  political  foreiight  is  wanting  to  forctel  the  fate  of  foch  alliances/' 

True ;  neither  is  the  fam^  gift  required  to  fofetel  the  fate  of  an  al- 
liance between  her  Corfican  deity,  and  this  Mufcovite  Endymion. 
Set  the  latter  aftride  on  the  walls  of  Valetta;  and  he  will  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  "  foft  homage"  of  the  great  Conful,  than  he  now 
does  to  the  wooings  of  the  pale-faced  Crefcent. 

Letters  23,  24,  and  25  on  the  revolution  which  placed  her  favour- 
ite on  the  throne  of  France^  and  on  the  conftilution,  are  in  the  fame 
light  and  trifling  ftile  with  thofc  of  the  Bellows-mender,  or  any  other 
of  her  fiaitious  works.  For  the  real  fa^s  and  tranfaSfions  of  that  im- 
portant period  we  will  not  rely  on  the  authority  of  fo  prejudiced  1 
ipeftator,  of  fo  partial  an  hiftofian,  of  one  wllo  relates,  as  though  (he 
bad  an  internal  view  of  the  Conful's  heart,-^**  that  while  he  was  im- 
pelled to  do  a  ftrange  and  daring  deed,  by  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of 
afting  for  the  falvation  of  his  country,  his  firft  and  moft  important 
duty,  he  regretted  as  fmcerely^  and  as  poignantly  as  the  moft  enthufiaftic 
friend  of  liberty,  the  means."     Had  it  fuited  his  purpofe  to  have  ^ 
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aflumed  religion,  as  his  cloak  for  his  treafon  to  the  conftitution  he  had 
fworn  to  prefcrve,  he  would  have  a£led  as  Cromwell  did  before  him, 
and  in  the  midft  of  his  violence  have  iflued  fome  pious  ejaculations. 
iVway  with  fuch  infulting  flippancy;  the  world  is  now  too  well  ac- 
<}uainted  with  real  motives,  to  adopt,  as  part  of  its  creed,  the  fanciful 
palliatives  of  this  female  fcribblcr. 

Letter  the  26th,  "  On  the  State  of  Women  in  the  French  Re- 
public," is  only  to  convince  us  of  their  vaji  importance  in  general^  and 
particularly  of  their  influence  on  public  opinion  in  revolutionary 
times. 

Her  "  Obfervations  on  the  judicial  Organization  of  the  Republic", 
in  letter  the  27th,  are  not  worthy  the  perufal  of  any  one  who  wiflies 
to  obtain  real  judicial  knowledge  of  the  fubje£t. 

Letters  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  are  **  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
the  French  Republic."—*'  Had,"  fays  {he,  "  the  revolution  efFefled 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  hierarchy  of  France,  &c.  that  effedl  alone 
would  have  counterbalanced  much  (why  not  fpeak  out,  and  at  once 
fay  all?)  of  the  enormous  mafs  of  its  relative  evils,"  From  a  Writer 
fo  thoroughly  perverted,  fo  decidedly  prejudiced,  is  truth,  or  wifdom, 
to  be  expeded  ?  Befidcs,  the  fubjedl  itfelf  is  utterly  beyond  her 
faculties. 

Letter  the  31ft  on  Moreau's  Campaign  in  Germany;  the  32d  on 
Bonaparte's  Departure  from  Paris ;  the  33d  on  his  Appearance  in 
Italy ;  and  the  34th  on  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  are  confiftently  adu- 
latory of  the  French. 

Letter  the  35th  *'  on  Egyptian  Monuments,"  excepting  fuch  grofs 
flattery  as  the  following,  is  the  bed  in  the  book.  "  After  the  numer- 
ous changes'  which  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  from  the  eruption  of 
Cambyfes  who  ufed  the  privilege  of  a  conqueror  only  to  dejlroy^  to  the 
invafion  of  Bonaparte  who  went  only  to  rejiarey'  &c.  &c.  Are  we 
now  to  be  told  this?  fie  upon  it  \ 

Letter  the  36th,  "  on  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,"  is  full  of  re- 
joicings and  fetes.  At  the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  pretty  ftory  of  a  little 
Barbet-dog  belonging  to  an  Auftrian  officer  killed  at  Marengo  which, 
while  ftanding  by  its  dead  mafter,  knew  the  firft  Conful  on  his  ap- 
proach, as  it  were  by  infpiration  ;  and  by  a  certain  **  mute  elo- 
quence" induced  him  **  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage  and  purfuit.'* 
How  noble  a  motive  for  the  exerciie  of  humanity  ! 

Letter  the  37th  is  to  convince  us  there  is  little  or  no  Atheifm  iQ 
France.  Letter  38th,  on  the  death  of  Madame  Helvetius,  may  b« 
▼ery  interefting  to  thofe  who  knew  her. 

Letters  the  39th  and  40th,  Obfervations  on  the  Financial  Works 
of  M.  D'lvernois;  the  author  may  be  equal  to  the  little  **  Barbet- 
dog,"  or  to  the  "  bellows- mender ;"  but  the  public  are  not  now  to  be 
told  that  (he  is  not  equal  to  the  difcuflion  of  flfcal  operations. 

Letter  the  41(1,  on  the  Profpe£l  of  Peace,  and  the  42d,  **  on 
National  Fetes,  and  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  Literature  in  the  ^- 
jpublic I*  are  defultory,  and  without  much  information*    Her  nige 
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againftthe  poor  queen  of  Naples,  even  in  the  41ft  letter,  has  loft 
none  of  its  malignity.  Had  fhe  been  a  private  pcrfon,  who,  by  her 
machinations  had  aided  the  French  to  deftroy  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  been  exiled  for  her  crime,  moft  dolorous  would  have 
been  the  waitings  for  her  fate.  But  being  a  queen^  and  hoftile  to  the 
enemies  of  her  hufband,  and  her  children,  fhe  is  thus  defcribed  by  the 
gentle  author.  *' Wherever ^^  points  her  footiteps,  their  traces  are 
like  that  of  a  baneful  comet,  {baking  peftilence  from  its  horrent  hair, 
and  with  the  fear  of  change  affrighting  monarchs."  Whatever  pity 
(he  might  have  been  entitled  to  as  a  fufferer,  and  a  female,  is  abforbed 
in  the  mighty  guilt  of  being  a  queen  and  a  foe  of  the  French.  Juft  and 
charitable ! 

To  the  letters  above  noticed,  are  added  eight  juftificatory  pieces 
(as  they  arc  called)  of  the  counter-revolution  of  Naples;  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which,  as  the  author  was/*  /w/r«/7^^  with  the  original 
papers  figncd  by  the  refpcftive  parties,"  (p.  178,  V.  ift.)  the  world 
muft,  of  courfe,  not  prefume  to  entertain  the  finalleft  doubt,  but  re- 
ceive them  as  documents  of  the  moft  indifputable  validity.  We  have 
thus,  with  no  fmall  portion  of  wearinefs,  waded  through  the  work 
before  us.  And  to  fay  merely  that  we  have  been  difgufted  with  the 
pedantry,  the  arrogance,  of  t^ie  author,  is,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  terms;  file 
has  excited  fenfations  that  require  much  ftron^er  language,  our  ab- 
horrence, and  our  contempt.  What  I  becauie  (he,  Helen  Maria 
Williams,  has  thought  (it  to  renounce  her  native  country,  as  too  moral 
for  her  propenfities,  to  live  avowedly  to  the  world  with  the  hujband  of 
\itx  friendy  and  as  **  juftificatory*'  of  fuch  an  abandonment  of  principle, 
to  take  up  her  refidence  in  acountry  of  unlimited  liccntioufnefs  ;  fhall 
a  woman  of  fuch  fentiments,  of  fuch  pradices,  be  fuffered  to  tranfport 
into  this  country,  her  mifchievouseffufions,  and  imperioufly  offer  her 
ftatements  of  important  events  to  a  credulous  public  as  fa£ls  incon- 
trovertible? And  all  this  without  one  word  of  reprobation,  one  par- 
ticle of  cenfu  re,  or  one  attempt  at  defence?  never  {hall  that  be  faid 
fo  long  as  we  can  hold  a  pen  for  the  fupport  of  religion,  decency,  mo- 
rality, patriotifm,  and  all  that  is  eftimable  in  the  human  charadler. 

If,  as  we  believe  is  the  cafe,  fhe  write  for  bread,  her  prefent  fitua- 
tion  is  pitiable,  although  theconduft  ftie  has  purfued  would  naturally 
lead  to  it,  and  ftie  might  have  avoided  it ;  if  fhe  be  the  hired  engine 
of  the  firft  Conful,  degraded  as  fhe  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  fhe  may  find  there  her  reward  ;  but  if  fhe  write  only  for 
fame,  fhe  has  miftaken  her  path  ;  the  way  fhe  has  chofen  will  neither 
lead  her  to  fame,  to  peace,  nor  to  happinefs  ;  but  to  difgrace,  to 
wretchednefs,  and  wo6  ;  and  we  would  auvife  her  to  quit  it  as  foon  as 
poifible. 

It  is  from  general  principles  of  good  will  to  all,  that  we  offer  her 
this  advice,  for  perfonal  regard  vvc  have  none  ;  and  although  we  fhould 
rejoice  to  hear  of  her  reformation,  we  defpair  of  eficdiing  it  by  any 
admonitions  we  can  offer  \  we  rather  fufpedt  that  either  to  pamper  her 
own  vanity,  to  gratify  the  profligate  paffions  of  her  **  cavalier,"  or 
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to  prove  her  devotion  to  the  Monarch  of  the  day  in  France,  flie  woul d 

*'  Like  another  Helen,  fire  another  Troy." 

We  have  at  prefent  done  with  her  ;  and  unlefs  (he  again  infult  the 
people  of  this  country  by  a  frefh  dofe  of  revolutionary  poifon,  (he  may 
quietly  enjoy  ^'  her  rides  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  fmiles  of 
**  her  cavalier." 

One  word  only  we  will  add,  refpefiing  her  tranflator.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  he  is  a  beneficed  clergyman  ;  we  believed  this  to 
be  a  calumny  in  one  inflance,  and  an  error  in  another  ;  but  we  will 
make  the  ftrideft  enquiry  into  the  fad ;  and  if  we  find  the  charge  to 
be  juft,  no  earthly  conlidciations  (hall  deter  us  from  bringing  the 
culprit  to  the  bar  of  the  public. 


Six  Sermons^  preached  in  CbarloitU  Chapel^  Edinburgh,  By  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  A.  M.  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  OxfonL 
Edinburgh,  Manners  and  Millar.  i2mo.  Longman  and  Ree5« 
London.     i8eo. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  The  Second  Edition,  with  confiderable  Ad- 
ditions, in  two  .volumes.  Vol.  II.  i2mo.  Longman  and 
Rees.       London.     Manners   and  Millar.     Edinburgh.     i8oi« 

THE  Sermons  contained  in  both  of  thefe  volumes,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  lately  preached,  if  our  information 
err  not,  in  CHARtoTTLB  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  before  an  epif. 
copal  congregation  in  that  city,  which,  for  feveral  years  paft,  has 
been  'nftruded  by  the  learning,  and  edified  by  the  piety,  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Sandfbrd,  late  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  O^cford. 
The  pifty  and  learning  of  the  prefent  author,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith, 
feem,  indted,,  to  be  of  a  caft  very  different  from  that  of  the  truly 
refpciSable,  and  exemplary  clergyman  juft  now  mentioned.  As  the 
perform-incc,  however,  of  a  young  writer,  which  he  appears  to  be,  ' 
thefe  his  pulpit  tfFufions  fliouid  have  pafled  without  much  notice  from 
us ;  had  not  our  attention  been  attraiSed  by  the  Angularity  of  the 
preface,  with  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  them.  Viewing, 
with  r  g:et,  the  decay  of  piety,  and  the  growing  indifFerence  to  public 
worfhip  in  th^fe  kingdoms,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  charge  them,  in  a 
great  m  a  ure,  on  the  clergy  themfelves,  by  whom,  he  fays,  the  clo- 
qunce  of  the  pulpit  has  been  miferably  negleded :  and,  feized  with 
the  anibiti' n  of  effccjluaily  new- modelling  it,  he  undertakes,  in  this 
prefacory  rflay,  to  p  int  out  thedcfe^Sts  fcr  which  he  thinks  it  is  moft 
paniculirh  remarkable,  and  the  falutary  means  he  propofes  for  its 
improvw.  ent.  Of  both  of  thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  convey  fome 
notion  to  <  u.  readers,  accompanied  with  fuch  curfory  remarks,  91s 
may  be  fuggeiitd  by  the  novelty  and  imporunce  of  the  fubje£t« 
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.  He  fets  out  with  informing  us,  that  <*  the  EngHifli  clergy,  though, 
upon  theVhole,  a  very  learned,   pious,  moral,  and  decent  body  of 
men,  are  not  very  remarkable  for  profeifional  a£Hvity  :  and,  when  they 
have  difcharged  ih«.  formal,  and  exadied  duties  of  religion,  are  not  very 
forward,  by  gratuitous  infpedtion  and  remonftrance,  to  keep  alive  and 
diffufe  a  due  fenfe  of  reliiiitm  in  their  parifliioners."     P.    12.     This 
obfervation,  belides  the  trifling  circumftance  of  being  not  founded  in 
fadl,  contains  a  compliment,  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  or  our  national  church,  and^ 
in  the  eyes  oi  our  biihops,  and  other  ptrfonb,  who  h^ve  livings  to  be* 
fiow,  rouit  particularly  recommend  the  author  to  preferment.  Does  he 
mean  to  fay,  that  the  clergy  of  Scotland  (where,  we  underftand,  he 
now  refides)  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  ^^  learned,  pious,  moraJ,  and 
decent  body  of  men  '*  than  our  own  ;"  or,  amidft  his  partiality  for  the 
Scotch,  whether  Prefbytenans  or  Epifcopalians,  has  he  wholly  over- 
looked the  ardent,  ftrenuous,  and  **  gratuitous"  diligence,  with  which 
the  excellent  paii  ^r  of  Charlottle  Chaple,  as  we  are  well  informed, 
unwraricdiy  labours  to  *'  keep  alive  and  diffufe  a  due  fenfe  of  religion 
among  his  parifhioners  ?''     But  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  compaiHon  on 
the  great  body  of  the  Englifh  clergy.     He  has  difcovered  the  prefent 
**low  ftate  of  their  pul pi f  eloquence  ;"  and  he  hasrefolVed,  by  his  pre- 
cept as  well  as  example,  to  form  a  new  and  memorable  era  in  the 
art.     *^  Preachifig,"  he  fays,  ^^  has  become  a  bye-word  for  long,  and 
dull,  converiation  of  any  kind  ;  and  whoever  wiflies  to  imply,  in  any 
piece  of  writing,  the  abfence  of  every  thing  agreeable  and  inviting, 
calls  it  afermon."     Pp.12,  13. 

Among  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  this  horrible  degra- 
dation offermonical  compofition,  theyfr/y,  bethinks,  is  the  bad  choice 
of  the  fubjedts.  Inftead  of  what  are  very  expreffively  called  moral 
difcourfes,  light,  airy,  and  fafhionable  like  his  own,  we  fuppofe,  the 
iniflaken  clergy  of  England  notorioufly  perfift  in  diverfifying  their 
fermons,  by  enlarging  on  do£^rinal  topics  of  religion  \  by  explaining 
difficult  and  important  paflages  of  Scripture ;  and  while  they  labour 
to  conned  the  wonderful  train  of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt 
with  their  fulfilment  in  the  New,  they  vainly  imagine  that  they  add 
ftability  to  faith,  or  perhaps  evidence  to  revelation.  They^c^iu/ caufe 
he  affigns,  is  a  bad  tafte  in  the  language  of  fermons,  by  the  heteroge- 
neous admiffion  of  fcripturalphrafes  ;  a  practice,  which  however  it 
may  have  given  weight  to  precept,  and  elevation  to  ftyle  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  now  declared  to  be  entirely  out  of  fafhion ;  as  all  fuch 
phrafes,  by  perfons  of  refined  tafle,  are  found  to  <^  pafs  through  the* 
ear  without  leaving  any  imprellion  but  that  of  ridicule  or  difguft.  We 
will  do  Mr.  Smith's  Sermons  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  they  arc  entirely 
free  from  {o  very  dull,  and  fervile  a  fpecies  of  plagiarifm  %  and  that 
icarcely  k  fingle  expreflion  occurs,  from  che  one  end  to  the  other  of 
his  book,  that  is  borrowccl  from  the  facred  volume  !  The  third 
caAife  which  this  profelTor  of  eloquence  pomts  out  for  the  unpopularity 
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what  was  the  original  form  of  Church  Government,  becaufeto  that 
government  alone  can  fuch  obedience  be  due  ? 

The  doctor  indeed  allows,  "  that  a  certain  ixUmal  model  of  govern- 
ment muft  have  been  originally  adopted  for*  the  more  effe(3ual  prefcr- 
vation  of  the  evangelical  inflitution  in  its  native  purity,  and  for  the 
careful  tranfm'JJion  of  k  to  after  agesj**  He  allows  lilcewife  *^  that  a 
prefumptuous  encroachment  on  what  is  evidently  fo  inllituted,  is 
juftly  reprehenfible  in  thofe  who  are  properly  chargeable  with  fuch  en- 
croachment \*  but  he  contends  that  the  reprehenfion  can  7lWc&  thofe 
only  who  areconfcious  of  the  guilt;  **  for  the  fault  of  another,  fays 
he,  will  never  fruftrate  to  me  the  divine  promife  given  by  the  Meffiah^ 
the  great  interpreter  of  the  father,  the  faithful  and  true  witnefs  ta  all 
indilcriminately,  without  any  limitation,  that  he  who  receivetb  bis 
iefiimony  hath  everlajling life** 

There  is  a  fcnfe  in  which  this  reafoning  is  unafwerable,  and  in  that 
fcnfo  we  are  willing  to  receive  it ;  but  we  mud  have  leave  to  add, 
chat  among  rhofe,  whom  the  reprehenfion  will  muft  certainly  afFe<3, 
are  all,  who,  having  difcovered,  that  the  church,  of  which  they  are 
ir.embers,  has,  in  the  eflentials  of  her  conftitution,  deviated  from 
tie  original  model,  yet  continue  in  her  communion,  without  la- 
bouring to  bring  her  back  to  that  ftandard  of  purity.  Were  the 
writer  of  this  article  as  much  convinced,  as  Dr.  Campbell  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Church  was  demo- 
cratical  and  congregational,  hecuuld  not,  without  guilr,  equal  to  that 
of  thofe  who  fiift  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  continue 
for  one  day  a  member  of  either  of  our  national  euablifhments. 
•*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partaker  of  her  fins," 
is  as  much  addrefTed  to  all,  who  are  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  it  was 
to  thofe  whom  the  Apocalj^[)t  called  immediately  out  of  Babylon. 
This,  we  think,  can  he  denied  by  no  man,  who  admits  with  our 
author,  that  a  certain  external  model  of  government  muft  have  been 
originally  adopted  for  the  careful  tranfmijjion  of  the  evangelical  infti- 
Cution  to  after  ages  I  for  that  inflitution,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  model  of  go- 
vernment adapted  for  that  purpofe  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be 
of  fhorter  duration.  To  admit  the  Doctor's  premifes  and  rcfufc  our 
condufton  would  be  an  abfurdity  equal  to  that  of  him,  who,  being 
cntrufled  by  an  abfent  Lord  with  the  care  of  a  vineyard,  round  which 
it  had  been  found  necefl'ary  to  ereft  a  hvictfix  feet  high,  fhould  yet  let 
the  fence  remain  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  becaufe  it  bad  been  re- 
duced to  that  level,  not  by  himfelf,  but  by  his  great-grandfather, 
when  holding  the  office  which  he  now  fills.    * 

But,  fays  our  ingenious  le£lurer,  the  original  conflitution  of  the 
church  cannot  be  afcertained  without  great  learning  \  and  *^  that 
fyflem  mufl  convey  a  flrange  idea  of  revelation,  which  exhibits  it,  as, 
in  refpefl  of  the  truths  necefTary  to  be  known  by  all,  perfeflly  mute 
to  the  unlearned,. and  offerv ice  only  to  linguifts,  criticf,  and  anti- 
quaries.'*   And  are  not  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  equally 
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mute  to  the  unlearned,  and  of  fervice  only  to  linguifts  and  eritica  ; 
though  they  are  thofe  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  Dr.  CampbcU's,  nor 
even  the  authorized,  verfim^  that  can  with  truth  be  called  the  b;>ok 
qF  God  !  Again,  is  it  polli.^e,  without  great  learning,  to  kno%0 
that  the  Gofpels  were  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 

Jnd  are  of  courfe  entitled  to  the  veneration  which  they  have  drawn  ? 
)r  can  this  izSt  be  afcertained  but  by  linguifVs,  critics,  and  anti^* 
quaries  ?  If  not,  our  author's  reply  (fee  our  laft  Review)  to  the  ob- 
jection urged  agatnft  that  courfe  of  (ludy  which  he  reprefents  as  ne- 
ceiTary  to  confirm  our  faith  in  (he  Gofpcl,  completely  obviates  his 
own  objeflion  jto  the  fyftem  which  exhil>its  the  original  confticution 
of  the  church  as  a  fadl  neceflary  to  be  known,  though  with  refpedt  to 
that  faA  revelation  be  perfedtly  mute  to  the  unlearned.  For  the 
truth  of  both  fads— the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  original 
i^overnment  of  the  church — ^che  unlearned  mud  implicitly  rely  on  th« 
fidelity  of  their  teachers  ;  and  great  will  be  the  guilt  of  thofe  teachers^ 
who  (hall  wilfully  miflead  them  with  rcfped^  to  either.     . 

The  reader,  who  has  been  converfant  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
works  publithed  by  himfelf,  cannot  fail  to  be  furpiifed  at  fucb  palpable 
contradictions  in  thefe  fojlhumous  volumes  ;  but  when  a  man  fits  down 
determined,  not  to  inveftigate  truth,  but  to  fupporta  particular  caufe^ 
the  mod  vigilant  attention  will  hardly  be  fufficient  to  guard  him  againf^ 
contradictions,  if  that  caufe  is  to  be  fupported  by  various  and  com^- 
plicated  reafonings.  The  caufe,  which  the  Doctor  feems  determined 
to  maintain,  is  a  parity  of  order  and  office  among  the  minifters  of  the 
church,  and  the  fupreme  power  of  the  people  in  the  admiiriftration  of 
church  difcipline;  but  the  power  of  the  people,  to  caft  oiFenders  out 
of  the  church  and  re-admit  them  on  their  repentance,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  belief  that  our  Lord  committed  the  keys  of  his 
kingdom,  not  to  the  people  at  large,  but  to  a  particular  order  of  meii^ 
whom  In  matters  ecclefiaftic^^l  the  people  arc,  of  courfe,  bound  to 
ihey.  He  therefore  fcts  himfelf  to  prove,  that  no  fuch  order  was  in- 
tended to  continue  in  the  church  ;  (fof  he  fcems  to  grant  its  original 
exiftence  in  the  perfons  of  the  apodles)  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence  by  whom  a  convert' be  baptifed,  provided  the  perfon  ad- 
miniftering  that  facrament  a(5t  as  the  organ  of  Ibmc  particular  congre* 
gation. 

As  the  adfocates  for  the  apoftolicai  inftitution  of  Epifcopacy  have 
been  the  moft  flrenuous  opponents  of  fuch  democrarical  doctrines  as 
this,  our  LeCiurer,  iiiltead  oF  tjacing  hiftorically  the  pra£tice  of  the 
chubch  from  the  days  of  the  apoftlcs,  fclcifls  one  or  two  EngliQi  di- 
vines, who  have  b^^en  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  High  Church- 
men^ and  labours  to  overthrow  thtrir  arguments  lor  Epifcopacy,  hoping 
perhaps  that  if  he  (hould  prove  fuccefsful  againft  them,  his  popular 
claims  would  be  admitted  of  courfe.  He  begins  with  Mr.  DodwelU 
whom  he  treats  with  the  moft  fupLTcilious  contempt  for  being  ftrongly 
attached  to  his  own  notions  j  for  advancini;  very  fingular  notions,  and 
for  being  an  trijh  non-jursrf  It  is  true,  Dodwell  was  all  thisj  but  he 
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to  touch  the  true  chords  of-tendfrnefs  and  perfuaiion,  as  well  zs  tiCs 
to  the  heights  of  fublimity  and  terror :  but  ever  remembering  *^  whofe 
minifter  heiis,"  his  firft  and  iaft  aim  ihould  be,  to  be  devout,  autho- 
ritative, and  in{lru£tive.  Such  is  the  orator  whom  we  Ihould  choofe 
to  grace  the  pulpits  of  theeftablifhment.  Do  our  young  clergy  pant 
for  an  elevation,  or  an  influence  ftili  higher  than  fuch  qualities  will 
confer,  over  the  great  body  of  their  hearers  ?  If  fo,  we  can  aflure 
them,  that  they  will  never  obtain  it  by  the  variety  of  their  gefticu- 
lation,  or  the  brightnefs  of  their  wit ;  but  by  an  exemplary  difcharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  their  fun&ion ;  bv  cxtenfive  charity  ;  by  adive, 
unwearied,  and  "  gratuitous"  benevolence ;  in  a  word,  by  the  ufc- 
fttlnefs  of  their  example,  and  the  piety  pf  their  lives. 

It  is  from  the  idea  which  we  conceive  of  the  real  genius  and  talent^ 
•f  Mr.  Smith,  that  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dwell  at  fuch  length 
on  the.extravagancies  which  he  has  committed,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  yield  to  falutary  correction.  As  for  himfelf,  he  fe^msa  perfon^ 
whofe  moral  as  well  as  religious  principles  are  found,  upright,  and 
manly ;  but,  if  we  miftake  not,  he  may,  with  tolerable  accitracy, 
be  pourtrayed  in  his  own*  words,  as  among  ^*  thofe  mi/placed  charac- 
ters, who,  in  fpite  of  all  claffification  and  arrangement,  have  ffa-angely 
deviated  into  an  order,  to  which  every  body  fees  they  do  not  natu* 
rally  belong."*  In  regard  to  the  Sermons  now  before  us,  we  cannot 
think  of  ranking  ihem  very  high  among  compofitions  which  truly  and 
legitimately  merit  that  title.  They  are  pretty  eflfays,  diftinguiOied  for 
tl^tr  vivacity,  abounding  in  images,  and-  fometimes  even  nriking  by 
their  originality,  and  their  eloquence.  The  following  are  the  fufan* 
je&s  of  which  they  treat.  Vol.  I.  The  love  of  our  country — Scep- 
ticifm — the  Poor  Magdalene — ihe  predifpoiing  Caufes  to  the  Recep- 
tion of  Republican  Opinions-r-the  bed  Mode  of  Charity — the  Con- 
vcrfion  of  St.  Paul.  Vol.  II.  The  EfFeds  which  Chriftianity  ought 
to  produce  upon  the  Manners — the  Pride  of  Birth-^the  Union  of 
Innocence  and  Wifdom — Farewell  Sermon  to  a  Country  ParKh — 
Vanity — the  Treatment  of  Servants — Men  of  the  World — for  the 
Swifs.  Having  fo  far  exceeded  our  ufual  limits  in  confidering  the 
prefatory  efTay,  we  have  now  no  room  to  make  fuch  extrads,  as  we 
ihould  with  great  pleafure  do,  from  the  Sermons  themfeives.  The 
following  may  ferve  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

•*  What  (hall  wc  fay  to  that  mod  extraordinary  of  all  charadcrs,  abigotted 
fccptic  ?  who  refifts  the  force  of  proof,  where  he  has  every  temptation  to  be 
convinced  ;  who  ought  to  figh  for  refutation,  and  to  blefs  the  man  who  has 
reafoned  him  to  filence.  Bigotry  in  him  is  pure,  unadulterated  rice.  It  is 
not  the  fear  of  lofing  an  opinion  on  which  his  happinefs  depends,  but  the  iear 
of  lofing  an  opinion,  merely  becaufe  it  is  an  opinion  ;  and  this  is  the  very  ef. 
fence  of  obftinacy  and  pride.  Where  men  pretend  to  nothing,  the  world' are 
(is)  indulgent  to  thtrir  faults  :  but  it  well  behoves  thofe  who  lo/d  it,  in  word 
and  thought,  over  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  they  be  confident  in  their  con- 
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diiA»  and  perfedly  free  from  thofe  fimlts  which  they  to  liberally  tmpntc  to 
others.  Ignorance,  bij;otry,  and  xlliherality  are  bad  enough  in  a  fimple 
ftate :  but  when  men  oi  flender  information,  narrow  views,  and  obllinate  dif- 
poiitions,  infuU  the  feelings  of  fuch  of  their  fellow  creatorca  who  (as)  have 
fixed  their  faith  in  (c!  )  an  amiable  and  benevolent  religion  ;  we  are  called 
upon,  by  common  fenfe,  and  by  common  fpirit,  to  re(ift»  and  to'  extingaiik 
this  dynaily  of  fools.  1  o  thofe  great  men,  on  whom  God  has  breathed  a 
larger  portion  of  his  fpirit,  and  fcnt  into  the  world  to  enlarge  the  empire  of 
talents  and  ot  truth,  mankind  will  ever  pay  a  loyal  obedience.  They  ate 
oar  natural  leaders  :  ^hey  are  the  pilhrs  of  fire,  which  brighten  the  darknefa 
of  the  night,  and  make  ftraight  the  paths  of  the  wildernefs.  They  muft 
move  on  before  us.  But,  while  we  give  (a)  loofe  to  our  natural  veneration  for 
great  talents,  let  us  not  miftake  hzAty  for  liberality,  the  indelicate  boldneft 
of  a  froward  difpofition,  for  the  grafping  (Irength,  and  impulfive  curiofity,  of 
an  original  mind.  Let  us  ileadily  difcountenance  the  efforts  of  bad  men,  and 
of  (hallow  men,  to  darken  the  diftinftions  between  right  and  wrong  ;  to  bring 
into  ridicule  and  contentpr  the  religion  of  ^^heir  country  ;  and  to  gratify' 
forae  popular  talent,  at  the  expence  of  the  dearefl  interefts  of  mankind. 

**  Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  their  terms  of  alarm  ;  and  fomc  foundation 
for  alarm,  in  truth,  there  may  be  :  but  the  danger  is  not  that  the  world  flioold' 
again  fall  under  the  dominion  pf  men  who  will  didlate  a  peculiar  belief,  bat 
of  men  who  will  prohibit  all  belief ;  who  will  enforce  incredulity  with  nio« 
natlic  xigour,  and  ann^x  a  papal  infallibility  to  the  decifions  of  the  fceptical 
School.  The  danger  is,  thai,  having  efcaped  from  one  age  of  darkneis, 
where  nothing  was  called  in  quedion,  we  (hall  fall  into  another,  where  every 
thing  is  difcuifed  ;  that,  having  reduced  the  power  of  one  order  of  men,  who 
would  have  hindered  us  from  doubcing,  we  iliall  have  to  druggie  with  another^ 
who  would  hinder  us  from  deciding  ;  that  the  fires  of  perfecution  may  be 
lighted  up,  to  fupport  an  ortliodox  phynonifm,  and  to  check  the  herefy  of 
piety;  and  that  any  pofitive  belief  in  any  religion  may  be  juft  as  criminal  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  to  doubt  of  the  real  prefence,  or  any  other  catholic 
dogma,  was  in  the  eleventh."     Vol.  I.  Pp.  64 — 69. 

The  language  of  this  writer,  though  generally  elegant,  is  not  al- 
ways remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  and  his  inattention  to  all  common 
laws  of  punctuation  is  nioft  unpleafing  and  exceflive.  In  the  above 
extract  we  have  endeavoured  to  amend  the  punctuation  purely  for  bis 
emolument;  and  if  corrednefs  in  fuch  matters  be  not  conuderedas 
too  minute  a  labour  for  genius,  we  would  recommend  the  perufal  of 
feme  good  practical  elTay  on  the  fubjcct.  As  to  other  inaccuracies,  he 
will  do  well,  in  future,  to  avoid  fuch  as  the  following.  **  Every 
confideration  influences  the  mind  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  effeds 
which  it  involves,  and  their  proximity."  to  the  efFedts.  Preface, 
p.  32.  '*  Without  the  utmoft  efforts,  he  can  neither  excite  it,  or 
prcierve  it  when  excited."  mr  prcferve  it.  p.  34.  "  He  has 
neither  read  them  in  paftorals,  ^r  (nor)  in  fatires."  Vol.11,  p.  91. 
**  A  fervice  fome  little  abri(igcd  j"  /.  e.  in    fome  little,  or  fmall  dc- 

f;ree  abridged.     Pref.  p.  35.     *'  The  world  Jet  a  high  value  upon  iU 
uftrious  birth."    fets  a  high  value,     p.  38.     *'  If  you  meet  with 
fuch  a  man,  take  hitn  to  jou,  and  make  him  your  cbofen  friend  ; 
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and  worfhip  him  with  kindnefs  and  good  deeds,  and  knit  bis  heart  tm 
thin£  own  "  your  own.  Vol.  II.  p.  219.,  This  inadmiflible  tran* 
iition,  from  the  fecond  plural >  to  the  fecond  pcrfon  Angular,  in  the 
fame  fentence,  as  ^Ifo  the  ufe  of  the  antiquated  vulgarifm  "  amongft/' 
lAfteadof  ammg^  are  flips  pretty  frequent  with  this  ingenious  writer. 
It  will,  notwithftanding,  give  us  great  fatisfa£^ion  again  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Smith,  when  a  few  more  years  of  life  (hall  have  contributed 
io  ripen  his  powers,  and  reftrain  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy ;  and 
particularly  when  he  has  laid  a(ide  his  favourite  proje£l  of  regulating, 
by  new  laws  of  his  own,  our  claiHcal  ftandard  of  pulpit  eloquence. 


The  Life  <ff  David  Garrici^  Efq.     By  Arthur  Murphy,  Efq.     In 
2  Vols,     8vo.     Pp.  780.     *4s.     Wright.     London.     1801. 

THE  prefent  generation  pf  theatrical  Performers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  fo  much  beneath  v^hat  their  predeceflbrs  were 
9  few  years  ago,  that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  province  of 
art  a  more  lamentable  decay  of  genius.  The  hero  of  the  prefent 
work  was  however  fo  much  fuperior,  even  to  the  admirable  perform- 
ers of  his  day,  that  his  excellence  deferves  to  be  recorded,  as  far  as  it 
is  poflible  to  record  that  excellence  which  can  never  be  properly  efti- 
snated,  except  by  thofe  who  were  living  witncflfes  of  its  extent  and 
variety.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  admired  Englifli  Rofcius,  Mr. 
Davies,  the  bookfeller,  who  had  formerly  been  upon  the  (lage,  pub- 
liihed  a  Life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  which  was  a  work  of  merit,  and  which 
altogether  comprised  nearly  as  much  as  could  be  known  of  the  pro- 
fcfEonal  career  of  that  unrivalled  aftor.  Mr,  Murphy,  to  whom  the 
public  are  indebted  for  many  admirable  works,  in  various  provinces 
of  literature,  had,  we  underftand,  long  meditated  an  intention  of 
writing  a  life  of  his  old  friend  Garrick,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  fignify  his  intention  before  Davies  undertook  the 
talk,  for  then  he  would  have  had  the  whole  field  to  himfelf  in  which, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  good  fenfe,  and  experience,  he  is  now 
obliged  to  appear  chiefly  as  a  gleaner.  Davies  would  doubtlefs  have 
retired  from  the  ground  if  he  had  known  that  it  was  to  be  traverfed 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  latter  would  then  have  placed  moft  of  the 
fafts  and  obfervations,  relative  to  fo  extraordinary  a  genius  as  Garrick, 
in  a  more  interefting  and  ftriking  point  of  view.  Befides,  the  power 
of  memory  would  have  been  more  vivid,  and  the  imprefllon  of  Gar- 
rick's  excellence  more  accurate.  Thefe  volumes  are  certainly  not 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  cxpefted  from  Mr.  Murphy  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  ;  but  they  do  honour  to  his  hero,  and  are  cre- 
ditable to  himfelf.  It  mud  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  even  the  pro- 
fufion  of  materials  is  not  a  little  embarrafling  to  a  biographer,  for 
when  a  man  has  fo  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  Garrick,  envy  and 
admiration  have  difcovered  and  piomulgated  all  that  is  known,  with 
all  the  hyperboles  which  thefe  paflionsare  fo  likely  to  produce.     As 
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Mr.  Murphy  knew  that  he  was  following  the  track  of  a  former  bio- 
grapher, and  had  nothing  very  novel  to  impart,  he  has  judicioufly  ' 
introduced  a  kind  of  critical  examen  into  the  merits  of  moft  of  the 
plays,  which  were  revived  or  introduced  to  the  public  under  the 
theatrical  management  of  his  hero.  This  part  of  his  work,  though 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought  unfeafonable,  when  employed  upon  th« 
plots  of  old  and  well-known  plays,  is  very  valuable  in  itfelf ;  for  it 
is  the  produft  of  judgment,  obfervation,  and  experience.  Many  of 
our  diurnal  critics  will  doubtlefs  have  rccourfe  to  it  to  guide  them  in 
their  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  produ£kions  of  the  day,  and  it  will, 
indeed,  affift  the  judgment  and  improve  the  tafte  of  all  who  are  fond 
of  dramatic  amufements.  The  fublbnce  of  thefe  volumes  might  have 
been  properly  included  in  one,  as  at  prefent  there  is  an  appearance  of 
tking  outf  which  we  do  not  like  to  fee  in  any  works  of  fo  refpeSable 
a  veteran  of  Literatui'e  as  Mr.  Murphy.  The  Life  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Coutts  the  banker,  in  a  delicate,  modeft,  and  grateful  addrefs. 
There  is  an  Appendix  confiding  of  pieces  written  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  other  produ£hions  intended  to  do  homage  to  his  genius.  The 
edition  amounted,  we  find,  to  two  thoufand,  which  are  nearly  fold  ^ 
and  a  new  edition  is  in  the  prefs,  a  circumftance  which  we  are  glad 
to  relate  as  it  (hews  that  t)ie  public  opinion  is  in  its  favour.  As  our 
readers  may  wifli  for  fome  excerpt,  we  (hall  take  the  third  chapter 
which  gives  the  bed  account  altogether  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  . 
'  great  theatrical  phcenomenon  on  the  London  boards  ;  and  the  im-> 
pre(lion'whiGh  his  unexpeded  and  unexampled  blaze  of  genius  made 
upon  the  town. 

**  From  this  time  ( 1738)  the  profefTion  of  an  actor  was  the  objeft  of  his  am- 
bition. The  ftage,  at  that  period,  was  in  a  low  condition.  Macklin  had  ^ 
pXiyedShyioci  wiih  applaufe,  and  Quin  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  moft  ex- 
cellent performer.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  (hone  in  genteel 
comedy,  and  Mrs.  Clive  made  the  province  of  humour  entirely  her  own. 
She  dcferved  to  be  called  the  Comic  Muse.  And  yet  the  drama  was  funk 
to  the  loweft  ebb  :  in  tragedy,  declamation  roared  in  a  thoft  unnatural  ftrain  ; 
rant  was  paflion;  whining  was  grief;  vociferation  was  terror,  and  drawling 
accents  were  the  voice  of  love.  Comedy  was  reduced  to  farce  and  ba£ 
foonery.  Garrick  faw  that  nature  was  baniOicd  from  the  theatre,  but  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  hefhould  be  able  to  revive  a  better  tafte,  and  fucceed  by  the 
truth  of  imitation.  He  was,  in  confequence,  now  refolvcd  to  launch  into  the 
theatrical  world,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1740,  he  difTolved 
partnerftiip  with  his  brother  Peter  Garrick.  He  paffed  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  preparation  for  his  great  defign  ;  he  ftudied  the  bcft  charafters  of 
Shakeffeare  and  of  our  comic  writers  with  all  his  attention,  but  at  laft,  he  was 
frightened  by  the  difficulties  that  ftood  in  his  way.  A  newfchool  of  afting 
was  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  the  attempt,  he  was  aware,  would  be  called  inno- 
vation.  He  (hrunk  back,  not  l>eing  fure  of  his  own  power  ;  but  the  impalfe 
of  nature  was  not  to  be  refifted.  His  genius  drove  him  on.  His  friend  Mr. 
Giffard  was  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields.  Garrick  con- 
fulted  him,  and,  by  his  advice,  determined  to  make  an  experiment  of  him. 
f^lf  at  a  country  theatre*  The  fcheme  was  iettled>.  and  they,  both  fex  out  for 
'2  rh« 
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the  city  of  Ipfwich,  where,  in  the  rummer  1741,  there  was  a  regular  com^ 
pany  of  comedians.  Garrick's  difEdetice  was  ihll  fo  great,  that  he  afiTuitied 
the  name  of  Lyddal ;  and,  that  he  might  remain  unknown,  he  chofe,  for  his 
firft  appearance,  the  charadcr  of  Aboaa^  in  the  tragedy  of  Oroonoko,  In  that 
difguife  he  pafTed  the  ruhicon ;  but  his  reception  was  fuch,  ihat,  in  a  few 
days,  he  ventured  to  throw  off  his  black  complex!'  n,  and  (hew  himfelf  in  the 
part  of  Cbamont,  in  the  Orphan,  The  applaufe  he  nitt  wiih  encouraged  hinS 
to  dtfplay  his  powers  in  comedy.  The  inhabitants  of  Ipfwich  were  not  the 
only  attendants  at  the  theatre ;  the  gentlemen,  all  round  the  country,  went 
in  crowds  to  fee  the  new  performer,  Ipfwich  has  rcafon  to  be  proud  of  the 
tafle  and  judgment^  with  which  they  gave  the  warmed  encouragement  to  a 
promifing  genius.  The  people  of  that  city  were  the  firft  patrons  of  a  young 
ador,  who,  in  a  (hort  time,  became  the  brilliant  ornament  of  the  Englifli 
ftage. 

•*  Garrick,  from  that  time,  fpoke  on  all  occafions  of  the  encouragement  he 
received  at  Ipfwich  with  pride  and  gratitude.  He  ufed  to  idj^  that,  if  he 
had  failed  there,  it  was  his  fixed  refolution  to  think  no  more  of  the  ftage  } 
bat  the  applaufe  he  met  with  infpired  him  with  confidence.  He  returned  to 
town  before  the  end  of  the  fummer,  refolved  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
winter  to  prefent  himfelf  before  a  London  audience.  To  gain  this  point,  he 
concerted  all  his  meafures ;  but  the  road  before  him  fvas  by  no  means  open. 
It  was  necedary  to  procure  a  ftation  at  one  of  the  theatres.  For  that  purpoTe, 
he  offered  hisfervice  to  Fleetwood,  and  after  him  to  Rich.  The  two  ma- 
nagers confidered  him  as  a  mere  ftroUing  ador>  a  vain  pretender  to  the  art,  arui 
Tcjeftcd  him  with  difdain.  They  had  reafon,  however,  in  the  following 
feafon  to  repent  of  their  conduct.  Garrick  applied  to  his  friend  Giffard,  the 
manager  of  Goodman's  Fields,  and  agreed  to  ad  under  his  management  at  a 
falary  qI Ji<ve pounds  a  week.  Having  gained  confidence  in  his  powers  from 
the  encouragement  he  received  at  Ipfwich,"  he  refolved  to  think  no  more  of 
labordinaie  charaders,  but  to  ftrike  a  bold  ftroke,  and  fet  out  at  the  vety 
head  of  theprofeffion.  The  part  he  chofe  was  Richard  III.  a  great  and  ar- 
duous undertaking.  He  had  iludied  the  charader,  and  his  feelings  told  him, 
that  he  (hould  be  able  to  acquit  himfelf  with  reputation.  Old  Gibber  had 
long  before  prepared  the  play  with  confiderable  akerations,  and  the  new 
matter  introduced  by  him  was,  with  great  judgement,  feleded  from  Shake/* 
ptare  himfelf.  He  aded  Richard  with  great  applaufe,  and  he  tells  os,  he 
made  Sandford  his  model.  He  adds,  that  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  told  him, 
that  '  be  nenjer  knenu  an  ad  or  profit  Jo  much  by  another  :  you  have  the  niery 
look  of  Sandfordy  his  gefture^  g^^h  /P^^^^f  "nd  every  motion  cf  him ;  4Uid 
you  haie  horro^wed  them  all  to  Jerque  you  in  thai  charader y*  But  this  bor- 
rowing fo  exadly  and  minutely,  from  a  contemporary  ador  does  nOt  convey 
the  idea  of  a  great  tragedian.  In  fad.  Gibber  was  a  moft  excellent  comedian, 
but  by  no  mean's  qualified  for  the  great  emotions  of  the  tragic  mufe.  His 
voice  was  feeble,  fwelling  frequently  to  a  drawling  tone,  and  altogether  ill- 
fuited  to  I  he  force  and  energy  of  Richards  Garrick  fcorned  to  lacky  after  any 
ador  whatever;  he  depended  on  his  own  genius,  and  was  completely  an 
original  performer.  All  was  his  own  creation  :  he  migl it  truly  fay  *  /  am 
myfelf  alone  I*  His  firft  appearance  on  the  London  ftage,  was  at  Good. 
man's  Fields,  on  the  19th  of  Odober  17 41.  Tlic  moment  he  entered  the 
fcene,  the  charader  he  atfumed  was  vifible  in  his  countenance  ;  the  power  of 
his  imagination  was  fuch,  tliat  he  transformed  himielf  into  the  very  man  ; 

the 
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tbepaffions  rofc  in  rapid  fucccfiion,  and,  before  he  ottered  a  word,  were 
legible  in  every  feature  of  that  various  face.  His  look,  his  voice,  his  suti- 
tudc,  changed  with  every  fentiment.  To  defcribe  him  in  the  vaft  variety 
that  occurs  in  Richard^  would  draw  us  into  too  much  length.  The  rage  and 
rapidity,  with  which  he  fpoke, 

**  The  North  ! — ^what  do  they  in  the  North, 

When  they  ihould  ferve  their  Sovereign  in  the  Weft  ?  • 

■'^  made  a  looft  aftoni(hing  imprefTion  on  the  audience.  His  foHloquy  in  the 
tent.fcene  difcovered  the  inward  man.  Every  thing  he  defcribcd  was  alrooft 
reality ;  the  fpeAator  thought  he  heard  the  hum  of  either  army  from  camp  to 
camp,  andfteed  threatening  fteed.  When  he  i(ar(ed  from  his  dream,  he  was 
a  Ipedacle  of  horror  :  he  called  out  in  a  manly  tone, 

**  Give  me  another  horfe  ; 

f*  He  paofed,  and,  with  a  countenance  of  difmay,  advanced,  crying  out  in 
a  tone  of  diftrefs, 

**  Bind  up  my  wounds  ; 

'<  and  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  faid  in  the  moft  piteous  accent,' 

"  Have  mercy  Heaven ! 

**  In  all  this,  the  audience  faw  an  exad^  imitation  of  nature.  His  friend 
Hogarth  has  left  »moft  excellent  pidure  of  Gar  rick  in  this  fcene.  He  was 
then  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  terrors  of  confcience,  his 
courage  mounted  to  a  blaze.     When  in  Bofworth  fields  he  roared  out, 

*'  A  horfe  !  a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe ! 

'^  All  was  rage,  fury,  and  almoft  reality.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  the 
reader  needs  only  to  fee  a  nxoft  admirable  picture  of  him  by  Mr.  Dance,* 
whofe  pencil  has  given  immortal  fame  to  Garrick,  and  has  done  equal  honour 
to  himfelf.  It  is  no  wor\der  that  an  adlor  thus  accomplifhed  made,  on  the 
very  firft  night,  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  audience.  His  fame  ran  through  the 
metropolis.  The  public  went  in  crowds  to  fee  a  young  performer,  who  came 
fortJi  at  once  a  complete  mafter  of  his  art.  From  the  polite  ends  of  Weftminfter 
the  moil  elegant  company  flocked  to  Goodman's  Fields,  infomuch  that  from 
Temple  Bar  the  whole  way  was  covered  with  a  ftring  of  coaches.  The  great 
Mr.  Pope  was  drawn  from  his  retreat  at  Twickenham,  and,  we  are  aflurcd. 
Lord  Orrery  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  performance,  that  he  faid,  *  I  am  afraid 
ihe young  man  *will  be/po\Udy  for  he  twill  hcve  no  competitor.* 

**  In  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  at  Goodman's  Fields,  Garrick  appeared  in  a 
variety  of  charadlers ;  in  Lotharioy  Chamont,  and  fevcral  parts  in  comedy, 
fuch  as  Sharp,  in  his  own  farce  of  the  Lying  Valet ^  Lord  Foppington,  Cap^ 
tain  Plume  y  and  Bayes  in  the  Rehear/a  I.  About  the  end  of  two  months, 
he  faw  that  he  was  the  grand  magnetic  that  drew  the  town  to  Goodman's 
Fields,  and,  of  courfe,  thought  that  his  reward  was  not  in  any  degree  ade. 
quate  to  his  fervices.  Giifard  was  fenfible  of  it,  and,  from  that  time,  agreed 
to  give  him  half  the  profits.     Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  Garrick  undertook  the 

•  "  Sec  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII."  . 
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difficult  charader  of  King  Lear,  .He  was  transformed  into  a  feeble  old  voKitf 
ftill  retaining  an  air  of  royalty..  Quin,  at  the  time,  was  admired  in  that 
charadkr,  but  to  exprefs  a  quick  fucceflion  of  paffions  was  not  his  talents. 
Barry,  fome  years  after,  ventured  to  try  his  ftrength  in  this  botv  of  Vlyffes ; 
and  certainly  with  a  mo(l  harmonious  and  pathetic  voice  was  able  to  afio^  the 
heart  in  fevcral  paflages,  but  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  reprefent  the  old 
king  out  of  his  fenfes.  He  ftartcd,  took  long  and  hafty  ftepa,  ftared  about 
liiminavague  wild  manner,  and  his  voice  was  by  no  means  in  unifon  with 
the  fenciment.  It  was  in  Lear's  madnefs  that  Garrick's  genius  was  remarkably 
diftinguiflied*  He  had  no  fudden  darts,  no  violent  geiliculation ;  his  move, 
ments  were  flo\^  and  feeble ;  mifery  was  depicted  in  his  countenance  ;  he 
moved  his  head  in  the  mod  deliberate  manner ;  his  eyes  were  fixed,  or,  if 
they  turned  to  any  one  near  him,  he  made  a  paufe,  and  fixed  his  look  on  the 
peribn  after  much  delay  ;  his  features  at  the  fame  time,  telling  what  he  was 
going  to  fay,  before  he  uttered  a  word.  During  the  whole  time  he  prefented 
a  fight  of  woe  and  mifery,  and  a  total  alienation  of  mind  from  every  idea, 
but  that  of  his  unkind  daughters.  He  was  ufed  to  tell  how  he  acquired  the 
hintd  that  guided  him,  when  he  began  to  iludy  ihis  great  and  difficult  part ; 
he  was  acquainted  with  a  worthy  man,  who  lived  ui  Leman-flreet,  Good- 
man's Fields  ;  this  friend  had  an  only  daughter,  about  two  years  old ;  he 
ftood  at  his  dining,  room  window,  fondling  the  child,  and  dangling  it  in  his 
arms,  when  it  was  his  misfortune  to  drop  the  infant  into  a  flagged  area,  and 
killed  it  on  the  fpot.  He  remained  at  his  window  fcreaming  in  agonies  of 
grief.  The  neighbours  flocked  to  the  houfe,  took  up  the  child,  and  delivered 
It  dead  to  the  unhappy  father,  who  wept  bitterly,  and  filled  the  flreet  with 
lamentations.  He  lod  his  fenfes,  and  from  that  moment  never  recovered  his 
underflanding.  As  he  had  a  fufficient  fortune,  his  friends  chofe  to  let  him 
'  remain  in  his  houfe,  under  two  keeper^  appointed  by  Dr.  Monro.  Garrick 
frequently  went  to  fee  his  diflrade*!  friend,  who  paffed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  going  to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fancy  with  his  child. 
After  fome  dalliance,  he  dropped  it,  and,  burftitig  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
filled  the  houfe  with  fhrieks  of  grief  and  bitter  anguilh.  He  then  fat  down, 
in  a  penfive  mood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  obje^^,  at  times  looking  fiowly  round 
him,  as  if  to  implore  compafiion.  Garrick  was  often  prefent  at  this  fcenc  of 
mifery,  and  was  ever  after  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  gave  him  the  firfl  idea  of 
King  Lear's  madnefs.  This  writer  has  often  feen  him  rife  in  compaiiy  to 
give  a  reprefcntation  of  this  unfortunate  father.  He  leaned  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  feeming  with  parental  fondncfs  to  play  with  a  child,  and,  after  expreffing 
the  moft  hcart-fdt  delight,  he  fuddenly  dropped  the  infant,  and  inflantly  broke 
out  in  a  mofV  violent  agony  of  grief,  fo  tender,  fo  affedling,  and  pathetic^ 
that  every  eye  in  company  was  moiftencd  wiih  a  gu(h  of  tears.  There  it  wasf 
faid  Garrick,  that  I  learned  to  imitate  madnefs ;  I  copied  nature,  and  to  that 
owed  my  fuccefs  in  King  Lear,  Ic  is  wonderful  to  tell  that  he  defcended 
from  that  firft  charafler  in  tragedy,  to  the  part  of  Jbel  Drugger^  he  rcpre* 
fented  the  tobaccc-boy  in  the  trueft  comic  flile  :  no  grimace,  no  ftarting,  no 
wild  gefticulation.  He  feemed  to  be  a  new  man*  Hogarth,  the  famous 
painter,  faw  him  in  Richard  III,  and  on  the  following  night  in  Abel  DruggerX 
he  was  fo  flruck,  that  he  faid  to  Garrick,  '«  you  are  in  your  elemesit^ 
•when  you  are  begrimed  ivith  dirt,  or  up  to  your  elbow:  in  blood. 

The  managers  of  Drury-Lsne-,  and  Coven t- Garden  played  to  thin  houfeSf 
while  Gajrick  drew  the  town  after  him  \  and  the  aAors  beheld  his  prodigious 
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fuocdfs  with  an  evil  eye,  Quin,  in  his  farcaftic  vein,  faid,  *  thti  is  tht 
nvondfr  of  a  day  ;  Garrick  is  a  n^ix)  religion ;  the  people  folhnu  him  dt 
another  Whitfield  \  but  theywill  Joon  return  to  church  again.'  The  joke  wai 
reiifhedy  aiyi  Toon  fpread  thr(}ugh  the  town^  Garrick  thought  it  required  all 
Bofwer  ;  he  replied  in  the  following  Epigram  : 

**  Popt  QuiK,  whd  damns  all  Churches  but  his  own. 

Complains  that  Herefy  infcils  the  town  ; 

That  WHiTFiELD  GARRtcTK  has  miflcd  the  age. 

And  taints  the  found  religion  of  the  Stage. 

He  fays,  that  fchifm  has  turn'd  the  Nation's  btain> 

But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  Church  again^ 

Thou  GRAND  iNFALLiDtE  !  forbear  to  roar; 

Thy  Bulls  and  Errors  are  rever'd  no  more. 

When  Doctrines  meet  with  genr'al  approbation! 

It  is  not  Heresy,  but  Ref«rmation» 

"  Quin,  was  now,  like  his  own  Fafftnff^  not  6nly  wlttjr  ih  liirtfeifi 
but  the  caufe  of  wit  in  others.  The  lines  contain  more  truth  than  is  gene« 
rally  found  in  Epigrams.  Garrick's  ftilc  of  ading  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  reformation.  He  was  the  undoubted  mafter  of  xhtfock  and 
bufiin.  He  afpired  alfo  to  the  rank  of  a  dramatic  writer^  and  to  the  I^ing 
Valet y  which  had  been  performed  with  applaufe,  he  added  the  farce  oi. Lethe f 
in  which  he  afted  three  different  charaders>  In  the  month  of  May  I74i# 
he  clofed  the  feafbn  at  Goodman's  Fields,  after  a  career  of  the  mod  brilliaat 
fuccefs." 


Piddii's  Defence  of  the  Affociate  Synod. 
[Continued from  ^.  l'i^^) 

THE  propofed  alterations  in  the  Formula,  wctc  they  hot  con* 
ne£ted  with  other  circumftances  exciting  fufpicions,  we  really 
fhould  not  confider  as  big  with  danger.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  a 
Formula,  extreme^ly  proper  and  ever  ncceffary  in  a  church  eftabliibed 
by  law,  may,  in  fome  lefs  important  particulars,  be  improper  and 
even  abfurd  in  a  church  holding  the  fame  faith,  conftituted  in  the  fam^ 
manner,  and  ufmg  the  fame  forms  of  worihip,  if  that  church  be  only 
tolerated.  Thus,  the  queftion — **  Do  you  think  that  you  are  truly 
called  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  due  cru- 
der of  this  realm,  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  ?'*  is,  with  great  pro- 
priety, put  to  the  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  in  England  )  but  thd 
claufe,  printed  in  italic  charaders,  could  not,  without  abfurdity,  be  put 
in  Scotland,  or  ^ven  in  England,  at  the  ordination  of  a  ihan  whofe  call 
was  to  ferve  the  church  in  America.  The  mere  alteration  of  the  For-* 
mula  therefore  ought  to  eiccite  no  fufpicion,  if  that  alteration  do  not 
open  a  ilbor  to  the  introduction  of  licentious  principles^  The  only 
alteration  propofed  to  be  made  by  the  Al^ciate  Synod,  which  is  of 
the  fmalleft  confequence,  occurs  in  the  4th  queftion*  That  queftion^ 
as  it  ftands  in  the  old  Formula^  is  thus  exprelTed  : 
NO,  XXXIV,  voi»  Yin.  E  c  '^Dg 
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««  Do  you  acknowledge  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  National  Cavcnihc 
of  Scotland,  particularly  as  explained  in  1638,  to  abjure  Prelacy  and  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perfh,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ?  And  do 
you  acknowledge,  that  public  Covenafnting  is  a  moral  duty  under  the  New 
Teftsment  difpenfation,  to  be  performed  when  God  in  his  Providence  calk 
to  it?" 

Inftead  of  this  queftion,  the  Affociate  Synod  propofed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'*  Do  you,  WITH  THE  LIMITATIONS  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  ACT  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATE  SYNOD,  1 7 — ;  approve  of  the  Co'venatits  national  and  folemu 
leagiiey  as  a  folemn  engagement  on  the  part  of  our  Fathers^  to  cleave  to  the 
TRUTHS  of  Chr'ifiy  and  to  hand  them  donun  to/ucceed'tng  generations  ?  And 
do  you.  acknouuledge  that^  in  ^virtue  of  thefe  Co^enantSy  an  additional  guilt 
nuill  be  contrasted  by  the  prefent  and  future  generations^  if  they  Jhall  renounce 
thefe  Reformation  principles?^* 

The  aft  of  the  Aflbciate  Synod,  here  referred  to  as  fpccifying  limiia" 
tions^  is  the  aSi  of  forhearcmu\  and  we  muft  fay  that  the  new  qqeftion, 
confidered  in  conjunftion  with  it,  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the 
old,  had  not  thole  men  excifed  fufpicions  againft  every  thing  which 
they  have  done  by  their  worfe  than  Jefuitical  doftrine  refpefting  the 
obligation  of  oaths.  Dr.  Porteoirs  is^  indeed,  highly  offended  at 
them  for  fubftituting  in  their  facred  queftion  an  aA  of  their  Synod 
inftead  of  the  aiSs  of  the  General  AfTembly,  1647  and  1648;  and  fays, 
that,  by  this  conduft,  they  "  undoubtedly  intended  to  throw  ofF,  in 
the  mod  public  manner,  all  conneftion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  renounce  all  relation  to  her,  with  all  hopes  of  her  reformation,  and 
to  make  a  return  to  her  communion  inipofHble,  whatever  change  of 
circumftances  might  lead  to  it." 

AfTuredly  we  mean  not  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  feceders,  of  whom 
we  know  very  little  ;  but  the  caufc  of  truth  we  fliaJl  always  cciifijer 
as  facred  by  whomfoevpr  it  may  be  maintained.  '  The  Aftemblies  of 
1647  and  1648  were  the  moft  turbulent  and  intolerant  crews  that  ever 
met  to  prefcribe  articles  of  faith  to  a  Chriftian  nation;  and  if  the 
Affociate  Synod  \\2ivc  fincerely  renounced  the  principles  of  compulfion, 
which  in  matters  of  religion  were  avowed  by  them,  they  could  not, 
without  the  grofleft  inconfiftency,  require  their  candidates  for  orders 
to  profefs  their  belief  in  the  whole  dodlrine  of  the  confeflion  of  faith, 
laiger  and  fhorter  catechifms,  &c.  as  they  were  received  and  approved 
by  thofe  aflemblics.  Upon  what  ground  the .Doclor  calls  the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  an  aft  ot  their  own  Synod  in  the  room  of  the  afts  of  thofe  re- 
bellious conclaves,  a  renunciation  forever  of  all  relation  to  the  church 
of  Scotland  we  cannot  conceive  ;  for  he  knows  well,  and,  indeed,  ro 
man,  who  is  not  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  can  be  ic:nor:int, 
that  the  Formula  of  that  church  makes  no  mention  of  the  Aflemblics 
of  1647  and  1648  ;  but  merely  requires  the  candidate  for  orders  to 
receive  the  Weftminftcr  confeflion,  &c,  a>  **' approved  by  the  General 
Aflemblics  or  this  national  church." 

But 
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fiut  thti  is  not  all  the  evil  which  the  Do£tor  perceives  in  this  fubfti- 
tution. — 

**  The  prcdcceiTors,"  fays  he,  '*  of  the  good  men  (who  compofed  the 
committee  which  propofed  thus  to  alter  the  formula^  entertained  opinions  and 
wiihes  very  different  from  theirs  ;  they  gloried  in  being  the  defcendants,  and 
the  only  true  reprefentatives  of  a  national  church ;  and,  having  laid  their 
foundation  on  the  Scriptures,  they  made  the  ftandards,  adopted  by  the  cfta* 
blilhed  Ghurch  of  Scot1'ir.t\  in  her  purcil  times,  in  the  vears  1647  ^^^  i648# 
the  corner-He ne  or  thtir  new  church.  Evei  nnce  their  fccciTioii,  they  have 
carcf.illy  pAicivcd  the  memory  of  their  defcent,  and  hcit«  up  the  rut'onal 
ch'ifi  li  as  the  point  to  which  they  wifhed  to  return,  whenever  certain  obitacles 
flio'ild  be  removed  :-^but  now,  they  will  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  not  even  her  Standards,  which  they  them/el'ves  had 
fubfcTtbedy  as  the  confejfiofi  q/  their  faith ^  <which  theytwere  folemnly  engaged 
to  adhere  tOy  and  according  to  which,  they  had  hound  all  parents  of  their  per» 
fuafion  to  educate  their  children  ;—  now  every  fence  is  to  be  pulled  down  by 
the  daring  hand  of  innovation — and  every  thing  which  promifed  itability  to 
the  caufe  of  Proteftantifm  is  to  be  removqd.  We  behold  the  dodrine, 
worihip,  difcipline,  and  government  of  the  famous  Church  of  Scotland,  fee 
afloat  on  the  ftormy  fea  of  the  prcfcnt  times,  and  the  Seceders— the  Burghers 
Seceders ! — committing  this  fmall  bark  to  the  variable  winds  of  innovation, 
Or  the  fierce  tempeft  of  infidelity*" 

This  is,  indeed^  a  difmal  profpeS;  but  it  is  a  profpeft,  which 
the  good  ^oftor  muft  have  viewed  through  a  falfe  medium  ;  for  the 
caufe  of  ProteftantiJm  might  certainly  continue  ftable,  though  every 
copy  of  the  Scotch  Confeffion  of  faith  1  of  the  adls  of  Affembly  in 
1647  *"^  '^+8  5  *"^  ^f  ^^^  Aflbciate  Synod's  formula  were  annihi-^ 
lated.  For  the  Church  of  Scotland  we  have  a  very  fincere  reiped. 
Her  clergy  are  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  the  friends  of 
civil  order  and  of  true  religion  ;  and  as  fuch  they  ftiall  have  our  cor- 
dial fupport  againft  every  Jacobinical  fed  which  may  labour  to  ieflen 
their  influence  among  their  people:  but  God  forbid  that  we  fbould 
^hink  more  highly  of  their  fan[Tt>us  church  than  of  our  own,  or  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  that  man,  who,  in  times  like  the  prefent^ 
fhall  by  fuch  unguarded  expreffions  as  thofe  of  Dr.  Porteous  labour 
to  fet  the  two  churches  at  variance.  If,  by  the  caufe  of  Protcftant- 
ifm  be  meant  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  purged  from  the  errors  of  th« 
church  of  Rome,  we  muft  have  leave  to  think  that  it  has  been,  at 
leaji^  as  ally  fupported  at  home  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  thofe  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  which  of  the 
two  churches  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the  Proteftants  abroad  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  Reformation^  Dr;  Porteous  needs  not  be  told,  unlefs 
he  be  a  greater  ftranger  than  he  ought  to  be  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
reformed  churches. 

Hitherto  vkc  think  the  Doflor's  attack  upon  the  feceders  neither 
judicioufly  planned- nor  ably  conducted;  but  after  his  ufelefs  fkir- 
miOiing  with  their  propofed  Formula,  we  find  him  occupying  ground 
whence  he  annoys  them  with  force  irrefiflible. 

'*  The  Rev,  Mr,  Frazcr  (fays  he)  has  explair.cd  to  us  the  manrcr  in  which 
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(his  meafure  was  fuggefted,  or  recommended  to  them.— -Manjr  years  ag^,  a 
pamphlet  was  publiihed,  which  has  gone  about  whifpering  in  the  ears  of  youn^ 
Burgher  minifters,  *  that  all  legal  eflabliHiments  of  religion  are  improper 
and  unwarrantable.*— -This  opinion  has  been  adopted  hy  fome  members  of  the 
Burgher  or  Affociate  Synod.— This  Synod,  with  all  (he  prcfbyteries  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  have  **  home'*  with  thofc  who  avow  this  opinion  ;  they  have 
made  no  diftin^tion  between  them  and  other  brethren ;  and  now,  that  their 
profefHon  may  harmonize  with  their  real  principles,  they  renounce  all  prcfent 
or  future  connection  with  the  eftabliftied  Church  of  Scotland,  even  in  the 
pureft  times  of  prclbytery*" — In  this  manner  they  have  been  led,  not  only 
to  bend,  but  to  break  thofe  (landards  they  had  engaged  to  maintain,  and  one 
confiderable  pari  they  have  thrown  away  with  difgrace  :  henceforward,  in- 
ilead  of  building  on  the  authority  of  the  AfTemblics  1647  ^^  1648,  their 
new  church  is  to  be  built  on  the  authority  of  fome  future  ad  of  fome  future 
Synod,  who  may  rejed  or  introduce  whatever  they  pleafe.  Their  plan,  stt 
prefect,  is  to  pull  down,  not  only  eftabliihed  churches,  but  their  own  ;  and 
when  the  work  of  deflru6\ion  is  fully  accomplifhed,  we  are  to  wait  for  the 
new  church,  and  to  exped  the  model  of  it  in  an  embryo  aA  of  the  Aflbciate 
Synod  in  the  year  17 — .  They,  too,  muft  have  a  revolution;  conftituted 
authorities  rouft  be  pulled  down. — They  will  leave  it  to  others  to  build  a  new 
confeffion  andcatechifm,  in  the  year  17 — ." 

This  is  a  heavy  accufation,  and  we  are  afraid  it  is  too  well  grounded; 
for  Mr.  Peddie,  who,  in  his  fcurrilous  defence  of  the  Aflbciate  Synod, 
repels,  with  fuccefs,  the  Doctor's  former  attacks,  makes  no  other 
reply  to  this,  but  that  he  *'  knows  of  none  of  the  Burgher  feceders, 
who  have  written  againft  eftabliibments  -,  and  that  he  knows  of  fome 
who  have  written  in  their  defence."  He  does  not  deny  that  (ami 
members  of  the  Aflbciate  Synod  have  adopted  the  itpinion  that -all  legid 
eftabliihments  of  religion  are  improper  and  unwarrantable,  or  that  the 
Synod,  with  all  the  rrefbyteries  of  which  it  is  compofed,  have  borne 
with  thofe  who  avow  this  opinion.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  they 
reje£^ed  Mr.  Frazer's  petition,  and  that  they  did  not  inquire  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  petitioner" s  fiatement !  If  they  be,  indeed,  friendly  to 
eftablifbments  of  religion,  the  omiffion  of  this  inquiry  was  very  ft  range 
and  very  culpable;  for  if  Mrf".  Frazer's  ftatement  was  falfc,  they 
ought  to  have  reprimanded  him  for  writing  a  libel  againft  his  brethren  \ 
and  if  it  was  true,  they  ought  to  have  cenfured  fuch  brethren  as 
maii^tain  the  dangerous  opinion  that  all  religious  eftablifliments  are 
unwarrantable.  As  they  did  neither,  we  muft  believe  that  this  charge, 
brought  againft  them  by  Dr.  Porteous,  is  founded  in  truth  ;*  but  if  it 
Be,  his  reafonings  from  their  propofed  alterations  of  the  Formula, 
which,  confidered  by  themfelves,  arc  extremely  childifl),  have  in  con- 
jundion  with  this  circumftance  confiderable  weight.  No  man,  who  is 
aneneniy  to  all  eftabliihments  of  religion,  is  entitled  to  much  credit, 
when  he  profefTcs  his  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  the  State;  for 
unfupported  by  the  fandions  of  a  national  religion,  the  beft  pcflible 
civil  conftitution  cannot  be  permanent. 
Dr. 

♦  "  Does  the  Dodlor  indeed  think,  1647  ^""^  1648,  the  pureft  times  ofpn-fby* 
lory  \    We  trail,  and  are  perfuaded,  that  few  of  his  bncihren  think  fo," 
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Dr.  PoTteous  requefts  the  AiTociate  Synod,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
rcqueft  our  readers  of  every  denomination,   to  refleft — 

*^  That,  till  within  the  lalt  fixteen  years,  all  lawgivers  have  thought  it 
neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Ikatc,  to  have  an  eftablilhed  religion. 

'*  That  God  himftU  was  pleafed  to  give  an  eftablifiied  religion,  which  haft 
led  many  plain  men  to  believe,  chat  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  legal  cflahlifh- 
mencs  of  religion;  and  that  they  have  not  all  been  improper  and  unwar* 
ranrable. 

*^  That  in  the  hiftory  of  Providence,  as  foon  as  miracles  were  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  church,  eftablifliments  were  introduced,  and  have  been 
hitherto  blefTed^  as  the  great  means  of  prefer ving  and  diffufing  the  knowledge 
of  religion. 

**  That  the  recent  inftanccs  of  fubvcrting  the  legal  cftablifliments  of  religion,' 
a«  they  have  not  improved  the  people,  fo  they  cannot  yet  command  our  ap- 
probation. In  America  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  deftitute  of 
public  inilrudion  in  religion,  and  of  opportunities  of  public  wodhip.  The 
number  of  apoitate  piriOies  is  every  year  increaiing  confiderably  ;  and  when 
the  worfhip  of  God  is  once  abandoned  by  a  people,  how  can  we  hope  that  a 
fucceeding  generation,  trained  up  in  ignorance  and  ungodlinefs,  wHl  be  at  the 
expence  of  rcfU^ring  and  fupporting  the  worfliip  of  God — a  religion  which  the/ 
neither  khow,  nor  believe,  nor  dcfire. — A  voluntary  church  will  no  doubt  be 
fupported,  wherever  religion  is  believed  and  lovcJ  ;  but  where  it  is  not  even 
known,  humiinly  fpeaking,  it  can  never  be  reftorcd,  or  maintained,  without 
a  legal  ellablithment. — A  voluntary  afljciatiop  for  worfbip  prcfuppofes  a  pro- 
fcflion  of  religion  ;  but  it  can  be  of  utile  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  hoftih^  to  if, 
and  do  not  conlider  thcmfelves  as  being  under  any  obligation,  or  as  having 
any  right,  to  enter  within  the  walls  of  their  temples. 

**  The  inftruftion  of  an  ignorant  people  mufl  be  accomplifhed,  cither  by  mi(* 
lionaries,  or  by  miracles ;  and  one  cannot  eafily  perceive  how  it  fhould  be 
thought  improper  or  unwarrantable  for  a  Chriftian  legiflature,  or  any  other 
fee  of  mcni  to  fend  milfionaries  in  a  regular  manner  to  mini  Her  ^mong  thofe 
who  could  not  otherwife  be  inftru^^ted  :  yet  fuch  an  inftitution,  if  made  bjr 
the  Legillature,  would  be,  in  fo  far,  a  legal  eftabliihmcnft. 

<<  Belide  the  above  con fiderat ions,  there  are  fomc  proportions  relating  to  thii 
fubje^,  which  are  not  matters  of  '  doubtful  difputation,' 

"  That  the  civil  m^gillrate  is  ordained  of  Gcxi  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

*'  That  the  good  of  the  people  cgniifts  in  their  fecurity  and  profperity. 

'•  That  the  Chriftian  religion  is  much  better  calculated  than  any  other  in- 
ftitutlon,  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  people;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fecurity  and  profperity  of  ftates. 

"  That  if  the  civil  magiltrate  ftudy  the  good  of  his  people,  he  will  recom- 
mend the  Chriftian  religion  to  them,  he  will  provide  for  rheir  inftruflion  in 
it,  and  by  fo  doing,  he  will,  in  the  moft  effedual  manner,  fulfil  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  ordination  and  office;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  luppofc,  on  whatground« 
the  civil  magillrate  can  be  precluded  from  the  application  of  religion  for  the 
good  of  bis  people, 

*^  That  if  any  man,  under  pretence  of  religion,  teach  doftrines  inconfiftent 
with  the  peace,  fecurity,  and  profperity  of  the  people,  it  is  furely  incumbent 
on  the  civil  magiftrate  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  he  mult  not  bear  the 
fword  in  vain  :— r-On  the  other  hand,  if  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  teach  the 
pure,  peaceable,  and  blifsful  dodlrines  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  furely 
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incumbent  on  th^  civil  magiuratc  to  be  a  praife  to  them  that  do  well ;  and  he, 
as  well  as  every  other  Qhriftian,  is  bound  to  obey  the  law  concerning  thoio 
who  fcrve  at  the  altar,  that  they  (hall  live  by  the  altar;  and,  as  a  Chriflian 
magiftrate,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  enforce  that  law. 

'•That  lawful  authority  has  a  great  deal  Xi^  fear  fronrimpiety  and  irrcligion, 
appears  from  the  recent  hiftory  and  prefent  condiiion  of  France  : — Thai  it  has 
likcwife  much  to  fear  from  mifguitled  zeal,  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
Anabaptills  in  Germany — of  Clement  and  RavailYic. — (He  might  have  added 
from  the  Affeinblies  of  1647  ^"^  1648,)  On  the  other  hand,  lawful  autho- 
rity has  much  to  hofe  from  true  religion.  Some  duties  muft  furely  l^  con- 
nected with  ihefe  hops  and  fears.  By  the  latter,  the  magiftrate  will  be  im- 
pelled to  difcountenance  all  impiety,  and  all  falfe  religion  i  by  the  former,  to 
cjKOurageand  fupport  irue  religion." 

As  wp  do  not  mean  to  ftain  our  pages  with  the  abufive  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Peddie,  of  his  pamphlet  we  fhall  fay,  that  it  contains 
many  paftages  which  difplay  both  ingenuity  and  acutenefs  ;  chat  he 
hab  laid  hold  of  the  weak  parts  of  his  antagonift's  work,  and  expofed 
their  wcaknefs  fometimcs  with  argument,  fometimes  with  coarfe  ridi- 
cule, and  olten  with  infolent  invediive  ;  and  that  he  has  with  confi- 
derable  aiUliefs  exhibited  as  harmlefs  the  a£i  of  forbearance^  the  pro^ 
pofed  alterations  of  the  formula ^  and  the  preamble  vfW]cY[  the  Synod 
has  adopted.  He  has  not,  however,  evinced  the  neccffity  of  making 
thefe  innovations,  unlefs  he  confid'^rs  the  covenants  as  bringing  him 
and  his  brethren  under  the  fame  obligation  with  thofe  who  fworc 
them  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  he  muft  be  fenuble  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  AfTociate  Synod  to  make  any  alterations  whatever  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  perjury.  The  claufes  in  the  confeflion  of  faith, 
which  feem  to  give  to  the  civil  magiftrate  a  compulfory  power  ia 
matters  of  religion,  nave  been  authoritatively  explained  by  that  act  of 
'  the  legiflature  which  lepealed  the  fanguinary  laws  againft  herefy  ;  after 
which  there  was  furely  no  neceflity  for  a  fecond  explanation  by  fo 
obfcure  a  body  of  men  as  the  Afibciate  Synod  of  the  Burgher  Se- 
ceders.  But  if  fuch  an  explanation,  by  fuch  a  Synod,  would  have  been 
unfcafonable  at  any  time,  it  was  more  than  unfeafonable  in  the  year 
1795  :  it  was  factious. 

^*  At  that  time,"  as  Dr.  Porteous  obferves,  "  the  minds  of  the  people 
•were  gieatly  agitated,  the  enemies  of  our  peace  and  liberty  were  employing 
every  engine  to  drive  them  to  dittraftion,  and  to  diffeminate  revolutionary 
principles.  Watt  and  Downie  had  been  recently  tried  in  this  countrVf 
and  con*  idtrd  of  High-Treafon.— Home  Tooke  and  Thelwall  had  been  tried 
in  England — Ireland  was  preparing  the  weapons  of  rebellion,  which  were  to 
be  (harp^nvd  by  theological  contention — in  a  word,  Sedition  and  Treafon 
were  walking  about  at  noop  day.  When  our  country  was  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  when  our  army  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Holland,  leaving  it 
in  poffelfion  of  the  French — then,  the  Aflbciaie  Synod  grafpcd  at  the  firfl 
opportunity  of  queftioning,  and  difcufTnig  the  extent  of  the  Magiftrate*s 
power,  and  of  inviiing  the  public  attention  to  fuch  topics.  Was  this  one  of 
thefe  *  public  deeds'  of  loyalty  of  Vrhich  the  Synod  fo  idly  boaft  ?  Was  not 
this  a  controverfy  that  tended  to  ftrife,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  fup- 
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preflcd  by  the  hand  of  power,  as  well  as  by  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  ?  And, 
Kow,  when  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blcflifig  on  the  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple, /feeders  as  nvell  as  others — now,  when  the  nation  i«  emerging  from  its 
clangers,  and  railing  its  head  on  high,^  this  Synod  will  whine  the  fong  of 
loyalty,  and  yet  retain  vl  preamble,  which,  like  a  poftern  gate,  will  give  them 
admilHon  to  the  fortxefs  of  our  conilitution  as  fooa  as  the  day  of  danger 
returns." 

The  only  method,  that  we  can  think  of,  by  which  the  Synod  may 
remove  thefe  fufpicions  arifing  naturally  from  their  unfeafonable  in* 
novations^  and  yet  avowjheir  abhorrence  of  religious  perfecution,  is 
to  come  forward  in  a  body,  and  openly  abjure  the  Scotch  national  co^ 
Venanty  and  the  folemn  league  and  covenant j  two  engagements  whicli 
they  muft  know  to  have  been  repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  the  Legif- 
lature.  They  will  then  have  no  occafion  for  a^s  0/  forbearance^  or 
preambles  to  the  formula^  to  convince  the  public  that  they  are  men  of 
as  liberal  minds,  and  of  as  undoubted  loyalty  as  the  members  of  the 
eftabliihcd  church  ;  but  while  they  continue  to  quibble  as  they  do  in 
this  addrefs  upon  the  obligation  they  are  laid  under  bythe  oaths  of- 
their  ancedors,  efpt-ciaily  fuch  rebellious  oaths,  it  will  be  ImpofTiblo 
for  them  to  make  any  innovation  in  their  church  without  exciting 
well  grounded  fufpicions  of  their  own  loyalty. 

Literary  Anliquities  of  Greece^  as  developed  in  an  Attempt  to  afcertain 
Principles  for  a  new  Analyjis  of  the  Greek  Tongue  ;  and  to  exhibit 
thofe  Principles  as  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  many  Paffages  in  the 
ancient  Hiftory  of  that  Country.  To  which  are  added  Obfervations 
concerning  the  Origin  of  fever  a  I  of  the  literal  Characfers  in  the  Ufe 
among  the  Greeks.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Allwood,  A.  M.  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  Pp.  621.  White^ 
London.     1799. 

THERE  are,  certainly,  many  paflages  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
the  Greeks,  which  have  never  undergone  a  particular  inveftiga- 
tion;  or  have  been  confidered  only  in  a  partial  view.  The  affairs  of 
Greece,  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Olympiads,  arc  involved  in  great  ob- 
fcurity.  The  time,  even  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  of  tne  intro- 
du(3ion  of  letters  into  Creece,  of  the  war  of  Troy,  of  the  taking  pof- 
-feflion  of  Peloponnefus  by  the  Pelopians,  and  of  the  firft  fettlcments 
of  the  Cecropians  and  Cadmians  in  Attica  and  Bceotia,  are  dates, 
which,  with  many  others,  have  never  yet  been  fatisfadorily  afcer- 
tained. 

In  treating  thefe  fubje£ts,  ancieiit  writers  have  run  into  various 
errors  and  abl'urdities  ;  and  they  have  indulged  much  in  allegorical 
defcription.  The  Titans  derived  their  name  [Titain-es)  from  thetr 
temples  or  high  altars  to  the  fun.  Hence  thofe  temples  were  them- 
felves  perfonified,  and  changed  into  giants  of  an  earth-born  race,  T  le 
epithecs  7v;yfv6/J  and  yiyccvres  well  exprcfled  ^both  ir.eir  origin  jnd 
dlmenfims,  Demeter  was  confidered  by  the  Greeks  the  flitr.e  Fvi  Mvi  "^p ; 
and  Typhon  was  fuppofej  to  derive  his  n^me  from  Ti/CDo:. 
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To  draw  off  the  allegorical  veil  from  the  early  hiftory  of  Greece^ 
Und  thus  reprefent  objedts  in  their  true  light,  is  the  main  defign  of  the 
prefent  work;  and,  *'  in  order  to  difcover  thccertainty  of  things,  it  was 
necefiary  to  reduce  ^hc  Qreek  language  to  its  elements,  and  to  divcft 
it  of  its  ornaments.'*     But  there  was  no  hope  of  efFeding  much  by 
the  Grecl^  language  alone  :  Mr.  Allwood,  therefore,  had  recourfe  to 
other  and  more  ancient  tongues,     In  the  courfe  of  this  difquflition, 
the  author  feems  to  have  made  pretty  confiderablc  dedudions  from  the 
political  confequence  of  the  Greeks  in  remote  antiquity.     There  was 
never,  he  thinks,  a  fucceffion  of  monarchs  over  Argos,  commencing 
with    Inachus;  over  Athens,   commencing  with  C«crops ;  or  over 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  takinj^  its  rife  with  Cadmus.     Thefe  lifts  of  fo*. 
vereigns)  he  is  perfuaded,  are  fictitious,  and  their  very  names  artifi- 
cial ;  being  compounds  of  Egyptian  terms,    and  allufive  chiefly  to  the 
rites  of  Sabianifm  and  the  hiltory  of  the  firft  Poft«diluvian  patriarchs, 
prom  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  he  is  of  opinion^ 
that  the  HtHadians  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  but 
Jlrangers  who  came  principally  from  Egypt,     This  opinion  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  much  greater  affinity  of  the  Greek  Tongue  with 
{the  Oriental  than  the  European  languages,  excepting  where  the  latter 
had  their  immediate  origin  in  the  Eatt. 

"  It  is  aftonifliing  (fays  Mr.  Allwood,  from  whom  we  fliall  now  quote 
^  paragraph  entire)  how  great  an  evidence,  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  Rever 
latioT.  vefults  from  every  part  of  this  produi^ion.  The  primitive  innocence 
pod  fall  of  man  }  tht^  number  of  defcents  from  Adam  to  Noah ;  the  num- 
ber of  generations  before  the  flood  ;  the  flood  itfch'j  the  divifion  of  the 
parth  in  the  days  of  /^eleg;  the  firft  peopling  of  the  ifles  of  tlie  Gentiles  5 
the  difperfion  of  the  Amraonians,  and  their  adherents  from  Babel,  and  the 
ponfufion  of  thi'ir  lip  j  as,  alfo  the  univcrlal  famine  which  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Jofeph  -,  are  fads  which  flrongly  appear  upon  the  face  of  many 
Jiiftories  here  detailed  :  and  the  proofs  ot  thefe  fa^ts  are,  1  believe,  either 
pntirely  new,  or  placed  in  a  light  in  which  they  have  never  yet  appeared. 
Thus  far,  then,  I  hope,  that  my  folitaiy  labours  may  be  produdive  of  fome 
ptility  10  my  country,  in  this  clay  of  blafphemy  and  infidelity,  inafmnch  aj 
they  certainly  furnilh  fome  frcfh  evidences  of  the  credibility  and  divine  aur 
tl^enticily  of  the  facred  \^'ri tings." 

In  the  firft  fe£lion  of  this  elaborate  performance,  the  author  fets 
forth  the  defeats  of  traditional  hiftory^ — produces  inftance?,  in  which 
they  may  be  correded  by  the  facred  writings ;  having  propofcd  col- 
lateral hiftory  as  the  firft  ground  of  analyfis.  He  then  mentions,  as 
fhe  fecond  ground  of  analyfis,  the  monuments,  religion,  and  language 
pf  the  Cuthites  in  Egypt?  as  the  third  ground  of  analyfis,  the  Greek 
Tongue  ;  and,  as  the  Iburth  ground  of  analyfis,  th«  means  by  which 
jfncient  hiftofy  became  obfcured. 

The  fecond  feftion  refpeils  the  Helladians  and  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  as  far  as  their  hiftory  is  necefiary  to  funiifli  hints  for 
an  analyfis  pf  tl>e  Greek  Tongue. 

The  third  feiSlion  contains  an  illuftration  of  the  plan  of  analyfis  for 
fhe  Greek  Tongue,  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down  ;  in 
y^hich  is  alfo  confideied,  in  a  great  variety  pf  iaftapces^  h6w  far  an 
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ftccurate  knowledge  of  the  import  of  terms  may  becpme  fubfervient  to 
the  developement  of  Cuch  pafTages  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Greece,  a$ 
have  never  hitherto  met  with  any  fatisfaflory  explanation* 

In  the  fourth  fedlion^  v/e  are  prefentcd  with  fome  further  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  Greek  Language,  in  relation,  chiefly,  to  the 
analogy  it  bears  to  fome  European  and  Oriental  Tongues. 

In  the  fifth  feftion,  the  author  enquires  into  the  manners  of  the 
Mizraim,  or  native  Egyptians,  at  the  mofl  remarkable  periods  of 
their  hiitory ;  to  fbew,  huw  far  they  might  have  been  concerned  in 
the  introdudion  of  Arts  and  Literature  into  Greece. 

In  the  laft  three  fcftions,  the  Titan  hiftory  is  difplaycd  on  a  moft 
cxtenfive  canvas. 

The  appendix  contains  fome  curious  matter;  particularly  what 
relates  to  the  Cadmians,  the  importers  of  letters  into  Greece. 

We  (hall  conc^hide  our  prefent  article  with  an  excerpt  from  thit 
part  of  the  fird  fe6lion  which  relates  to  the  ambiguities  of  hiftory  ; 
referring  us,  in  particular,  to  Mr.  Bryant's  Diftcrtation  concerning 
the  Siege  of  Troy. 

"  I  agree  with  the  learned  writer  (fays  Mr.  Allwood)  in  exprefting  my 
belief,  that  the  grounds  which  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war — the  extenfive 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  powerful  armament  tUey  equip- 
ped in  order  to  carry  it  on — tlic  delay  of  nine  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Grecians  before  Troy,  during  which  both  fides  appear  to  have  remained 
idle  fpedators  of  each  others  force — the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  the 
Grecian  commanders  for  near  ten  years,  and  amiJft  the  fwccping  dcftruc- 
tion  of  pellilence  and  famine— as  alfo,  the  very  names  and  anceftry  of  many 
cf  thefe  commanders — are  circumftances  incredible  in  themfelves,  and  only 
introduced  by  the  illultrioiis  writer  to  ferve  as  embelliihments,  or  to  com- 
plete the  plan  of  his  Poem.     But  it  does  by  no  means  foUow,  from  thefe 
premifes,  that  the  hiftory  might  not  have  taken  its  rife  from  fome  tradition 
cxifting  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  oF*a  war  carried  on  by  fome  of 
its  maritime  ftates  againft  the  people  of  Troy  at  a  former  period." — "  Neither 
becaufe  the  name  of  Troas  or  Troja  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  Herodotus, 
Arrian,  or  Plutarch,  have  we  any  reafon  to  infer,  that  it  was  not  known 
amongft  the  Ihcnfes  till  the  Greeks  introduced  it.     It  might  have  been 
the  moft  ancient  name  of  their  city.     It  was  certainly  a  term  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  for  there  was  a  very  old  city  of  the  fame  name  in  Egypt ;  and  if, 
by  any  particular  accident,  a  partiality  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  in  favour  of  the  term.  Ilium,  it  is  little  probable,  that  they 
would  afterwards  retain  that  of  Troja.     For  the  fotiilhnefs,  the  ignorance, 
and  ftupidity  of  the  Phrygians,  are  literally  proverbial." — **  In  order  to  pdy 
as  high  a  compliment  as  poflible  to  the  prowefs  of  the  Grecians,  the  poet 
has  certainly  magnified  the  {trength  and  fplcndour  of  the  city  they  cap- 
tured.    He  has  probably  defcribed  it  after  the  ftyle  of  fome  of  the  fincft 
cities  of  Greece  in  his  own  time,  making  little  allowance  for  the  greater 
fimplicity  of  an  earlier  age,  and  particularly  among  the  Phrygians.     It  is 
on  this  account,  that  the  ruins  or  Troy  have,  hitherto,  been  looked  for  in 
vain ;  for  furely  if  thefe  circumftances  are  taken  into  confideration,  there 

pan  fcmain  little  wonder,  that  **  ctiam  pcncre  ruina,'* 

\To  be  concluded  in  our  ncxt.l^ 
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BenforCs  Vindication  of  the  Methoiijis. 
{Concluded from  p.  160. J 

HAVING,  in  juftice  to  the  reverend   reporters,  eftablilhed  the 
correftnefs  of  their  ftatement  relative  to  the  Clafs- Meetings  of 
the  Methodifts,  (which  is  affiiled  with  a  tone  of  triumph  and  conhclcnt 
affertion,  fufEcient  to  impofe  on  readers  lefs  intimately   acquainted 
with  their  proceedings)  we  refame  the  examination  of  Mr.  Benfon's 
book.     In  this,  however,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  be  as  concife  as   our 
-conviftionof  the  great  points  at  ifl'ue  between  the  Church   and  thefe 
felf-willed  fchifmatics  will  allow  us ;  more  efpecially,  as  we  have  been 
already  drawn  into  much  greater  length   than   the  article  before  U5, 
cither  from   its  fize,  or  any  merit  of  its    own,  may  feem  to  deferve. 
We  much  doubt   whether  the  mode  of  refutation,  by  which  Mr.  B. 
labours  10  repel  the  ferious  charge  of  immorality  brought  againil  his 
brethren,  will   be  fatisfaflory  to  all  his  readers.     He  appeals  to   the 
rules  of  their  Society,  as  containing  **  evident  demonftrative  proof,"  in 
their  favour,  becaufe,  forfooth,  they  forbid    drunker.nefs,  lewdnefs, 
diflionefty,  and  the  like.    By  the  fame  argument,  there  could  not  exift 
a  crime  in  Chriftendom;  for  the  Divine  Author  of  our  Religionen  joins 
his  difciplcs  to  abftain  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil :  yet  we  know 
there  are  many  who  live  in  as  continual  violation  of  his  commands,  as 
if  they  were  ft'rangers  to  their  enactment,  or  unconcerned  In  their  ob- 
fervance.     But,  lays  Mr.  Bcnfon,*  fuch  an  objeSion  will  not  have  any 
force  againft  the  elect.     "  They  not  only  are  conftantly  inculcating 
religious  duties,  but  do  not  fo  much  as  receive  into,  or  keep  in,  their 
focieties,  any  perfon   who  lives  in  the   negleft  of  them."     "  They 
■have been  doing  for  thele  fifty  years,  what  the  Eftabliflied  Clergy  are 
only  beginning  to  do  n':iv\  viz.  telHfying  againft,  and  oppofing  all  pro- 
fane  vicious  pradhcts  wherever  they   come."     Were  it  neceflary  to 
pollute  our  pages  by  thcdTprodf  of  fo  impudent  a  falfliood,  we  might 
cafily  refer  to  many  vvtil  attcfted  fpecimcns  of  Methodijl  morality.    Wc 
might  inftance  more  immediately  the  unchafte  enormities,  and  the 
blafphemous  impieiicsof  their  teachers  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Mid- 
dlcham*.  We  mi^iht  appeal,  without  fear  of  confutation,  lothefcan- 
Walous  exccfles  at  Langha.n  Row,  where  Mr.  B.  boafts  of  fuch  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  the'^fl./Zy,  who,  no  doubt,  muft  have  been  greatly 
edified  by  the  devout  gefticulations  uf  the  Yorkfhire  colliers,  and  their 
very  imprcjjlve  mode  of   "  inculcating  religious  duties."     But  wc  rc- 
fram  from   trefp.ifling  further  on  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  becaufe 
we  underftand,  that  a  ftrong   and  connefted   chain  of  evidence  will 
fhortlybe  produced,  for  the  information  ofthofe  who  may  be  inclined 
to  think  with  Mr.  B.  that  **  this  can  only  be  faid  admovefidam  invi- 
diam^ there  being  certainly  nogrcund  for  it,"  arid  which  will  abun- 
daniiy    ihew,  whether  this  chaix/pion  of  Mcthcdifm,  or  his  accufers, 
have  moft   reafon    to  "  fear  being  confronted   by  fads."     Before  we 

*  Authenticated  by  the  Dean  of  Midd.'ehnm,  in  a  letter,  addrciTed  about 
a  t-^el\cnionib  ago,  to  the  moft  rci'pedable  focicty  in  London. 

wholly 
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ivholly  difmifs,  however,  this  part  of  our  fubje^i,  we  will  give  Mr. 
Benfpn  an  opportunity  of  fptakiiig  for  himfelf^  left  we  ihould  be 
fufpe£ted  of  milreprefenting  to  the  public  this  preachei  of  piety,  this 
pattern  of  perfedtion,  this  model  of  morality  and  meeknefs. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  (fays  he,  in  all  a  (ion  to  fome  very  heavy  charges  of 
the  wildeft  enthufiafm  brought  againft  his  fed)  to  juftify  fuch  proceedings, 
as  every  thing  in  the  wjrfliip  of  God,  particularly,  ihould  be  done  deferUly 
find  in  order.  But  there  certainly  ivas  an  apparent  irregularity^  when,  on  the 
dayof  Pentecojl,  thee  thoujand  being  pricked  in  ibcir  hearts,  /aid  to  the  Afoftles, 
Men  anJ  brethren,  wbatJhaU  we  do  f 

So  much  for  Mr,  Benfon's  pieti  ;   which,  fo  r  the  evidentpurpofe  of 

endeavouring  10  vindi.gate  what  the  moment  before    **  he  pretends  not 

to  Juftify,"  can  calmly  contraft  the  ravings  of  Method ifm  with  the 

deUrent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  P^ntecoft. — But  he  proceeds, 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  kn6w  oi  no  Methodijis  who*pretend  to  exorcifms, 

and  pradlife  capricious  forms  and  modes  of  it,  utterly  inconfiftent  with 

morality  and   decency — that   raflily   pronounce  on  the  falvation  and 

damnation    c/  particular   perfons ;  frequently  of  whole  villages — and 

publicly  execrate  the  churches,  as  bcin^  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ftones, 

&c."    So  much  for  his  veracity  !     VVe  will  now,  indulge  our  readers 

with  fome  proofs  of  the  charity  and   candour  of  this  lamb-like  Me- 

thodift,  who  arrogates  to  himfelf  and  his  brethren  the  praife  of  rfpofto- 

lic  meel^nefs  and   forbearance.     **  For   being  reviled,   (faith   hej  we 

blefs  ;  being  defamed,  we  intreat ;  being  perlecuted,  we  fufFer  it.**     In 

proof  of  which  he  acquaints  us,  p.   10  and    11,  that  **  many  of  the 

clergy,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  openly  wicked  :  and  many 

that  are  not  fo,  inftead  of  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of  theGofpel, 

of  th€^  Reformation,  iindpf  our*  Church,  do  openly  and  continually 

contradidt  them ;  while  others  are  immerfed  in  iecular  concerns,  and 

are   hunting  after  preferment,  or  are  in  continual  purfuit  of  amufe- 

ments  and   pleafure."     **  If  (again  .in  p.  12,)  the  clergy   preach  r^- 

fentancey  while  they  themfelves  remain  impenitent — if  they  preach  jufti- 

fication  by  faith  and  a  new  birth,  while  they  themfeivcb  are  neither 

JUSTIFIED,  nor  horn  again^  &c."     It  is  clear,  from  this  paffage,  that 

Mr.  B.  did  not   underftand  what  our  reformers   meant  by  the  word 

'*  juftifi>:d,"  and  that  his  ignorance  of  the  do<Srines  of  the  Church  is 

at  leaft  equal  to  his    malignity  againft  its  minifters.     But   to   prd^- 

ceed  with  one  or  two  more  inftances  : 

^'  If,"  he  fays,  (and  his  ifs  feldom  feem  to  fpeak  doubtingly,)  the're6lof< 
or  vicar,  or  curate,  appointed  by  authority  as  a  fpiritual  phyfician,  to  cure 
their  fpiritual  difeafes,  be  as  much  difordered  as  the  people  thenifelvos, 
(which  is  too  often  the  cafe,)  the  meaning  of  thefe  clergymen  leenis  to  be, 
that  no  Method^}  Preiicbrr,  nor  Difenting  Mhnfcr,  nor  any  pious  and  inteUi^ 
gent  perfon,  ihould  be  perraitle  to  Ihew  any  compa  :  on  t.)  tlicfc  fouls, 
thus  periihing  for  lark  of  knowledge,  fave  their  pariih  minifter,  who  is, 
perhaps,  little  difi:ofedas  he  is  prepared,  for  fuch  an  ufficr.  In  olher  wortjs, 
the  infernal  wolf  has  got  poircvion  of  all  the  llicep,  (having  taken  advan* 
tage  of  the  infenJihiMy ,  cariUf,ufs,^  or  indolence ^  of  their  appointed  jbepherd,) 
, -and  to  attempt  to  refcue  apv  of  them  from  hi>   novic^r  would  bt  'fnanifelt 

*  i'or  Churchy  read**  ConvcauciC/' 
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roWscry — fo  I  doubt  not  Apollyon  thinks  and  fays."  ^'  We  cannot  approre 
^fays  tbis  fpiriiual  cenfor,  in  another  part  of  his  libel  againft  the  clergy)  of 
the  condud  of  perfons,  who,  profeiiing  to  be  minifters  of  Chrift,  meet  to- 
gether "at  vilitations,  or  ou  other  occafions,  to  fettle  eccleliaftical  matters, 
aud  remedy  diforders,   and  yet  inioxkaU  t be mf elves  bfjgrc  tbeyfeparatc,  ^cJ^ 

Laftly  (though  it  is  to  be  feared  we  have  already  fufficiently  tried  the 

patience  of  our  readers  by  the  extradis  which  we  have  made)  fpeaking 

of  a  fuggeltion  of  the  reporters,  that,  if  it  (houldbe  thought  definable 

to  encourage  meetings,  iimilar  to  the  cj^afs  meetings  of  the  Methc>difts, 

they  (hould,  in  every  parifli  where  they  are  inftituted,  be  made  iubjedt 

to  the  infpedlion  and  fuper-intendance  of  the  regular  minifter,   Mr. 

B.  int'ultingly  infinuates  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  people  ^'  of  the 

zeal  and  ability  of  (uch  an  one  to  diredl  them,  and  the  probability 

that  he  would  more  frequently  lead  them  into  error  and  fin,  than  into 

the  ways  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs  5"  obferving,  with  a  fneer,  "  that  if 

the  pan(b  minifter  (hould  enter  one  of  thefe  meetings  at  a  time  when 

his  mind  has  been  diffipated  by  pleafure,  or  his  body  heated  by  wine^ 

bis  conduct  as  prefident  might  pv)ilibiy  neither  be  to  his  -own  credit  nor 

to  the  people's  edification."     It  feems,  however,  that  the  clergy  have 

free  permifli  n  given  them  by  Mr.  B.  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet , 

to  attend  thefe  clafs  meetings;  where  ♦*   they  may,  if  they  pleafe, 

fpeak  their  own  experience  in  the  grace  of  God^  and  tell  what  God  has 

dohefor  their  fouls  ;  or  if  they  rather  dtfire  it,  the  leader  of  the  clafs 

will  let  them  pafs,  and  neither  examine  nor  fay  any  thing  to  them  \ 

although  if  they  be  permitted  to  hear  the  characters  of  others,  it  would 

be  but  juft  that  their 's  alfo  (hould  come   under   fcrutiny."     The 

clergy  will  doubtlefs  exprefs  all  proper  acknowledgments  for  this  in- 

(tulgence^  though  we  fufpedi  they  will  feldoiw  ufe  their  privilege,  and 

not  (hew  much  eagerntfs  to  confult  thefe  father-confeffors  who  have 

folWcs  and experiencci  enough  of  their  own  to  amufeor  t^riify  (as  may 

bcft  anfwer  their  purpofe)  an  ignorant  affemblage,  and  to  aiiift  them 

in  creeping  into  houfes^  and  leading  captive  Jilly  women  laden  withjhti^ 

end  lea  away  by  divers  lufts. 

Mr.  Benfon  next  blows  aloud  the  trumpet  of  loyalty,  and  often* 
tatioufly  proclaims  the  large  and  liberal  contributions  of  the  Metho- 
difts  towards  any  .charitable  inftitution  ;  and  among  other  inftances 
Jje  mentions  thofe  of  Sunday  fchools,  and  what  aie  termed  their  be- 
nevolent funds.  With  regard  to  the  firft  he  (hall  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce his  own  cafe  of  the  town  of  Manchefter,  where  he  fays,  "a 
few  years  ago  the  colledlion  for  the  Sunday  fchools  amounted  to 
J14K,  But  of  late  the  colledtions  at  our  chapels  in  fome  places  have 
been  rruch  larger,  cjpecially  where  we  have-jchools  of  this  kind  entirely 
finder  our  own  management.^*  This  is  the  great  end  which  they  pro^ 
pofe.  This  is  alfo  the  objeft  of  their  benevolent  fund  which  might 
inore  properly  be  called  a  fund  for  profelytifm.  For  we  fpeak  from 
pcrfonal  knowledge  of  the  fa6l.  It  is  compofed  of  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly  contributions  of  all  their  members  in  proportion  to  theif 
means  ;  and  placed  at  the  difpofal  of  certain  elders  of  the  fociety  who 
Yjfit  the  (ick-p90^,  and  invariably  ipeafMrethe  (ju^rtum  pf  relief,  by 

the 
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the  profpefl  Qf  gaining  a  convert.     We  would  here  take  our  leave 
of  Mr.  Benfon,  but  we  feel  it  incumbent >on  us  to  reply  to  a  queftion 
which  he  evidently  puts  from  a  convi£bion  that  it  cannot  be  anfixrered* 
**  Why  (fays  he)  Ihould  the  Methodifts  be  compelled  to  declare  them- 
felres  Diffenters,  which  would  inFallibly  be  the  cafe  were  the  Legi-» 
flature  to  take  the  fteps  recommended  in  the  report  ?'*     We  anfwer^ 
jthat  the  Legiflature  does  not  make  but  finds  them  fuch.     Moft  of 
them  are  avowedly   fo;  others   covertly;  and   ibme  perhaps  incoU'* 
fcioufly :  even  that  purer  part  of  them  in  the  Wefleiai;!  connexion, 
to  which  Mr.  Benfon  boafts   that  he  belongs,  are  DiiTenters  by  his 
own  confeffion.     And  where  is  th«  hardihip  of  calling  peffons  by  their 
proper  names  ?    Or  where  is  the  honefty  of  profefling  with  our  lips 
what  our  deeds  difciaim  ?     Mr.   B.  indeed  attempts  to  palliate  their 
reparation  from  the  church  by  confining  the  inflances  of  it  to  "  a  few 
places  where  the  pariflies  are  exteniive  j  and  to  fome  others  where  the 
church  minifters  are  notorioufly  wicked,  or  inculcate  doctrines  which 
THEY  (the  Methodifts)  judge  to  be  of  dangerous  tendency."     The 
firft  of  thefe  aflertions  is  untrue;  the  fecond  plea  is  inadmiiBble; 
becaufe  they  ha*0€  no  authority  to  judge  in   thefe  matters.     And  it  is 
not  merely  the  circumftance  of  preaching  in  church  hour^  (though  this 
we  allow  is  an  agg^ravaced  ^dt  of  difobedience)  but  it  is  the  preaching 
at  any  time  in  a  place  not  under  epifcopal  jurifdidtion  ;  it  is  their  ir-> 
regular  aflumption  of  the  clerical  funSions  ;  it  is  t;heir  uniform  ^nl 
undiflembled  contempt  of  church  difcipline  which  clearly  conftitutc 
them  DiiTenters.     We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Benfon's  perufal  the 
opinion  of  a  Reviewer  who  cannot  be  fufpedted  of  partiality  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  will  hardly  be  accufed  of  feverity  to- 
wards any  who  differ  from  her  perfuafion. 

**  If  they  approve  the  dod^rines,  they  ccrfainly  objeft  to  the  difcipline  ■ 
and  government  of  the  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  no  more  to  arro. 
gate  to  ihemfelvcs  the  title  of  churchmen   than  moft  of  the  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters, who  arc  cxadly  in  the  fame  predicament.     The  clergy  have  certainly 
Come  plea  for  rcmonftrating  againft  the  condu^  of  that  clafs  of  Methodifts 
which  Mr.  Benfon  undertakes  to  defend.     Their  very  fyftem  of  difcipline  is 
adverfe  to  that  of  the  eftabliflicd  Church ;  they  choofe  their  own  preachers  ; 
they  appoint  laymen  to  the  minifterial  funf^ions  ;  and  they  will  fubmit  to  no 
epifcopal  controul.     They  are,  therefore,  in  faft,  DiJ/enters  ;  and  when  they 
(peak  of  the  eftabliftiment  as  their  Church,  they  muft  cither  be  infincere,  or 
they  do  not  confider  what  they  fay  ;  which  laft  wc  believe  to  be  the  true 
ftatement.     Since,  however,  the  matter  is  now  publickly  agitated,  let  the 
Methodifts  be  taught  to  regard  themfelvcs  as  DtjenterSf  if  not  on  points  of 
dodrine,  yet  on  points  of  difcipline ;  and  let  them  not  talk,  as  Mr.  B.  does, 
of  their  being  compelled,  in  cafe  the  fuggeftions  of  the  reporters  are  adopted 
i    by  parliament  *  io/eparatc  from  ihe  church.*     Mr.  Benfon's   threats  are  a 
proof  that  he  has  no  idea  of  ecclefiaftical  fubordination."     Monthly  Re'vie'w 
for  Jan.  1801.     P.  90. 

Mr.  Benfon  will  perceive  that  we  arc  not  the  only  critics  who 
cofidder  the  Methodill$  as  DiiTenters.    The  Monthly  Keviewer, 
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indeed,  appears  anxious  to  clafm  them  as  fuch  and  to  enlarge  hfs 
favourite  ranks.  We  vroultl  earneftly,  on  the  contrary,  intreat  thefe  her 
undutiful  children  to  return  to  the  bofom  of  that  parent  church,  whofc 
authority  they  have  unthinkingly  renounced.  They  p  ffefs  (we  admit 
in  many  inftances)  great  and  laudable  zeal  for  the  dodrines  of  divine 
revelation ;  and  why  not  for  the  pofitive  ordinances  of  divine  inftitution? 
God  expefts  from  his  people  as  great  regard  to  thofe  pofitive  laws 
which  he  commands  us  to  obey,  as  to  thofe  pofitive  d<j&rines  which 
he  enjoins  us  to  believe;  nor  is  it  lefs  our  duty  to  conform  lo  that 
ecclefiaftical  polity  which  was  ordained  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  as  a  vifible  fociety  on  earth,  than  we  are  concerned  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  purity  of -that  faith  which  diliinguifhes  us  as  Chrift*s 
difciples. 


jtAoma  :  A  defultory  Story,    4  Vols.    i2mo.    Black  and  Parry.     Lon- 
don.    1801. 

HAD  Adonia  iflued  from  the  prefs,  like  many  monfters  of  abfur-* 
dity,  under  the  name  of  novds  and  criticifm,  been  already 
girded  with  her  quiver  to  hunt  it  down,  the  long  paflage  which  wc 
fliall  fclefl:  as  a  fpecimen  of,  and  cxcufe  for,  the  publication  would 
have  induced  her  to  unloofe  the  fibula  which  held  her  arrows  together, 
and  (he  muft  have  laid  by  every  one  of  them. 

"  Though,  fince  1  began  thefe  memoirs  (at  the  age  of  fifteen)  I  have 
added  little  or  nothing  to  roy  flock  of  book-leacning  5  I  do  not  mean  to 
affront  you,  my  patient  reader,  by  fuppofing  that  you  have  not  already  dif- 
covered  that  flock  to  be  fufficiently  fcanty,  without  requiring  that  I  lliould 
be  the  herald  of  my  own  fliame  ;  thoiio^h  I  am  fenfible  that  my  flory  might 
have  been  better  contrived,  my  chara6ler3  more  natural  and  varied,  my  lan- 
guage more  corred  above  all,  that  the  political  confab  between  the 
Marchionefs  and  my  friend  Johanna,  might  at  leafl  have  been  difguifed  in 
a  newer  drefs ;  I  am  contented  in  my  nineteenth  to  abandon  all  ilruggle 
for  literary  eminence  to  which  I  once  afpired,  and  to  refurac,  without  lofii 
of  time,  and  fend  into  the  world,  with  all  its  imperfeftions  on  its  head,  a 
novel,  which  only  a  few  months  ago  1  threw  by  me  as  hopelefs  of  comple- 
ton.  My  motive  for  ihs  intrufion  on  the  public  is  not  a  ptrjonnl  one,  or  I 
might  perhaps  blnfh  to  avow  that  "  I  write  for  fortune,  and  not  for  fame :'' 
but,  if  my  book  Ihould  have  the  good  fortune  to  experience  a  reception 
equally  favourable  with  the  middle  clafs  of  the  other  novels  of  the  day,  and 
thence  enable  me  to  aflift  in  relieving  the  necefTities  of  a  very  near  and  dear 
friend  (plunged  in  unexpeAed  misfortune,  and  yet  too  delicate  to  accept  the 
common  modes  of  fuccour  as  likely  to  inconvenience  thofe  ih«  loves)  I  fhall 
not  regret  having  facrificed,  to  obtain  fuch  a  recompenfe,  the  feelings  which 
©therwife  would  have  deterred  me  from  expoling  myfelf  to  the  imputation 
of  vanity  or  the  reproofs  of  criticifm.'* 

When  fuch  are  the  objcft  and  humility  of  the  author,  had  it  been 
ranked  only  "  with  the  m-d  Ue  clafs  of  the  other  novels  of  the  day/* 
we  (hould  have  pafled  over  it  with  compaflionate  fiience  or  contemp- 
tuous nejMei^t;  but  this  writer  who  can  fo  well  appreciate  his  or  per- 
haps /;^  own  demerits,  anfl  yet  can  difj^lay  fo  muchreading,  fomuch 

obfervacion. 
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obftrvation,  fo  much  mind,  ought  nod  to  **  be  conteixted  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  to  abandon  all  ftruggle  for  literary  eminence." 

''  My  language  might  have  been  more  correS  3"  it  certainly  might  havft 
been  more  equal.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  (begun  at  fifteen 
indeed)  it  is  affedle^ly  rough  and  encumbered  like  the  rumblings  of  John- 
ion — many  double  epithets  make  the  Sentences  halt,  and  confufe  inttead  of 
ih-engthen  the  idea — fuch  as  ^'  correfponding  mental  endowments:"  here 
the  poffeflive  adje6live  would  have  been  better  as  a  fubftantive  in  the  pof- 
feflive  cafe,  and  ^'  of  that  partial  evanefccnt  kind" — there  wants  the  cort- 
jundive  and  between  partial  and  evanefcent  *'  too  keenly-exercifed  fenfibi- 
Jity" — "  ibftly-interefting  afpe6t.*'  By  placing  the  fubftantive  before  the 
adverb  and  the  epithet,  Ae  language  would  have  flowed  eafier  j  tliefe  are 
trifling  errors,  but  they  are  fafhionable  errors  of  the  day,  and  when  fanc- 
tioned  by  fuperior  writers,  will  branch  out  into  various  blcmiilies  which,  m 
their  event,  might  deflroy  the  conftru6tion  of  our  profe,  as  much  as  the  af- 
fcAed  De  la  Crtifcas  have  already  done  the  language  of  verfe. 

"  My  charaftcrs  might  have  been  more  natural  and  varied."  It  is  humi- 
lity to  think  fo — all  the  charaAers  have  fome  ftrong  trait  to  mark  and 
diflinguifh  them  5  they  are  as  varied  as  they  can  be  fince  they  are  all  placed 
in  elegant  life. 

A  charafter  of  the  Marcbionefs  D'Eftreaux  is  given  with  neat  dif- 
crimination — 

*'  Howunjuflly  ufed  I  to  judge  this  admirable  woman,  would  ihe  fay  fo 
herfelf  ?  Becaufe  I  faw  her  unmoved  and  fcif-collctSled,  under  the  prerfurc 
of  exigencies  which  would  have  difcou raged  common  minds,  1  cenfured 
her  as  ftoical  or  mafculine;  and  becaufe  ihe  bore  no  part  in  the  trifling 
diftrefles  and  weak  murmurings  excited  by  thofe  frequent  and  unimportant 
afflidions  on  which  other  women  are  forward  to  difplay  their  fen  Ability,  I 

-  €X)n(idered  her  inacceflible  to  all  the  fofter  emotions.  Haughty  and  re- 
served in  her  general  carriage  as  a  weaknef^  of  that  pride,  which  I  now  find 
fprings  lefs  from  hereditary  pretenfions  than  a  confcious  elevation  of  mind, 
which  naturally  impels  her  to  keep  aloof  from  infignificant  foc^ety,  and  the 
influence  of  interefting  obje6i:s.  This  woman,  whom  I  have  feen  liftening 
unmoved  to  atale  of  fiiStitious  diftrefs,  which  convulfed  the  bofom  of  every 
«ther  auditory  whom  I  have  feen  fmile  contemptunully  on  the  moft  extra- 
vagant expreffions  of  felf-created  woe,  can  fympathife  in  ever)'  throb  of  real 
anguifli ;  can  devote  her  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  confole  the  mental 

.  affliftion,   and  alloy  the  bodily  fulferings  of  a  friendlefs  orphan,  whofc 
tears  would  flow,  unheeded  by   the  red  of  the  world,  and  from  whom 
ilie  can  exped  no  otlier  return  than  powerlefs  gratitude  and  unavailing  < 
Jove." 

**  The  progrefj  of  fafhionable  admiration^  and  the  fate  of  beauty 

unfortified   againft  flattery,"  are  charmingly  defcribed  in  the  fecond 

^volume;  but  the  quotations  are  already  fo  long,  and  numbers  prefs  fo 

equally  for  notice,  that  we  mud  recommend  the  work  itftlf  for  entire 

perufal. 

*<  My  ftory  mit^ht  have  been  belter  contrived" — it  is  publifhed  as  a 
defultory  {^ory  j  it  certainly  might  have  been  mnre  artificial,  and^  to  ufe 
a  modern  term,  ^*  conglumeraied  >"  but  it  is  intercfling,  it  is  probable, 

it 
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|t  is  firfficient,  to  make  the  fentiments,  the  obiervations,  and  tfie 
elegaiit  advice  flow  from  it  with  fuch  a  natural  eafe  as  to  render  them 
pleafurable  as  well  as  improving. 

In  this  novel  which  "  a(ks  not  for  fame  but  forbearance — ^which 
hopes  not  to  inform  but  to  amufe  without  injuring,"  the  reader  will 
find  "  nothing  to  contaminate,"  but  much,  very  much,  to  enjoy. 

The  writer  modeftly  fays,  **  the  work  is  far  from  perfe£^ion,  and  I 
laid  it  by  in  difguft."  If  the  public  do  it  that  juftice  which  its  merit 
demands,  we  doubt  not  of  feeing  hereafter  fome  work  of  this  author's 
nearer  perfeftion,  and  more  worthy  ftiil  of  criticifm. — It  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  piclurefque  and  delicate  poetry. 

The  author  feeling  a  reverence  for  the  Deity  makes  the  heroine  fay, 
<<  It  is  an  oflFenfive  and  diftorted  adulation  that  would  dare  to  unite  a 
mortal's  with  that  hallowed  name  ;"  yet  falls  into  a  ludere  cum  facris^ 
by  making  the  fame  heroine  ask  her  lover,  in  precife  words,  *'  to  give 
a  reafon  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,"  Surely,  in  the  hurry  of  writing, 
the  mind  did  not  recolle<^  from  whence  fuch  a  quotation  was  taken. 
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A  Ztrmon  preached  at  Hendon^  m  the  County  of  M'lddlefeXy  on  Sunday Sy  the 
lA^h  and  z\fi  of  December y  1800,  after  his  Majefy's  Prodamaiiotr^ 
recfimmending  Ecommy  arid  Frugality  in  the  Ufe  of  enjery  Species  of 
Grainf  had  been  read.  By  Charles  Barton,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Chridi  College,  Oxford,  and  Carate  of  Hepdon.  8vo.  Pp.  i6«  Ri- 
vingtons.     London. 

Afeafonable  and  ufeful  difcourfe  on  the  late  unprodud^ive  harvcft.  The 
Rev.  Preacher,  (from  Pfalm  cvii,  i^'^^^^  A  fruitful  land  maketh  he  bar^ 
reny  for  the  luickednefs  of  them y  that  d  we H  therein**)  calls  the  ferious  atten. 
tion  of  his  vudience  to  the  religious  improvement  of  thefe  eventful  times,  and 
the  prefcnt  alarming  ftatc  of  the  country.  He  juftly  afcribes  the  deficiency  in 
the  laft  year's  crops,  fo  far  as  natural  caufes  contributed  to  the  calamity^  to 
an  unfavourable  feed-time,  followed  by  extreme  heat,  in  a  very  early  part  of 
the  fummer  ;  by  which  a  confiderable  proportion  of  grain  was  not  fown  in 
proper  time,  and  fome  not  at  all ;  while  much,  that  was  fown,  being  ripened 
iiefore  it  had  attained  a  juft  maturity,  failed  of  the  ufual  produce.  Mr. 
Barton  fucceisfully  contends  againft  the  erroneous  notion,  whether  origi. 
nating  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  wickednefs,  that  the  deficiency  is  ivhoUy 
artificial,  and  to  be  traced  to  the  avarice  of  individuals, « as  its  foarce.  That 
fome  abufes  do  exift,  he  (hiriks,  cannot  be  denied,  but  as  aconcurrent,  not  a 
leading,  caufe  of  the  diftrefs ;  and  that  the  very  exiftence  of  thefe  ahufes  is 
the  effeSl  of  fcarcity,  Mr.  B.  in  unifon  with  the  paternal  fpirit  of  the  Pro* 
clamation,  points  out  importation  and  econon^y  as  the  only  remedies  in  our 
power :  and  happy  are  we  to  bear  public  teftimony,  that,  while  government 
have  been  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  procure  large  fupplies  of  foreign 
grain,  a  general  and  very  bonfideraUe  retrenchment  has  already  taken  place 
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in  every  rank  of  the  community  \  if  not  to  the  removal  of  the  calamity,  yet, 
certainly,  to  an  alleviation  of  its  preflare,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  prevention  of 
aflaai  famine. 

Mr.  B«  addreiTes  himfelf,  with  great  propriety,  alike  to  rich  and  poor ; 
calling  upon  all,  in  their  refpe^live  ftations,  to  co-operate,  with  the  wifdom  of 
the  Legiflatare,  in  giving  full  efied  to  the  benevolent  deiign  of  the  Royal  Pro. 
damation.  His  admonition  to  doooeftic  fervants""  (who  feel  lefs  than  any 
other  order  In  fociety  the  prefTure  of  the  times,  and  who  have  in  their  own  haixii 
the  power  of  preventing,  in  a  coniidcrable  degree,  a  wade  of  the  necefTary  ar«> 
tides  of  life)  is  juft  and  pertinent.  In  conclufion,  he  very  eameftiy  exhorts 
all  to  look  beyond  ficond  caufes  to  the  one  Great  Firfi  Caufe^  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe ;  to  acknowledge  his  judgments  ;  to  fee 
the  fins  of  the  nation  in  its  punifhment ;  and,  by  timely  and  effedual  refoima* 
tion,  to  avert,  if  pofiible,  the  divine  difpieafure. 

The  difcooife  does  equal  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author ;  and  his 
pariihioners,  in  folicitiag  him  to  pubiifh  it,  have  rendered  it  capable  of  be- 
coming more  extenfively  beneficial.  Their  cooduA  forms  a  pleafine  contraft 
to  that  of  another  country  parifh,  in  which,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed^ 
the  clergyman  was  interrupted  in  reading  the  FrodamatUn  on  both  the 
Sundays,  on  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read,  and,  at  length,  obliged  wholly 
torelinquilh  the  attempt.  Of  the /^^  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  we  regret, 
that  we  cannot  expofe,  as  it  defervesj  lo  difgraceful  an  aft,  by  naming  the 
parifh. 

ne  prefent  Scarcity ^  Its  Cau/eSf  and  Its  Cure^  together  with  the  Duties  f 
nvblch  It  calls  all  Ranks  and  De/crlptlons  of  People  ;  conjidered  in  a  Ser~ 
man  preached  In  St»  John's  Church,  Manchefter,  on  Sundaj^  the  %\fi 
Day  of  December,  1 800 ;  being  one  of  the  Days  appointed  for  reading 
bis  Majejly's  Proclamation  on  the  SubjeS.  By  J.  Clowes,  M.  A.  Rec- 
tor of  the  faid  Church,  Manchefter.  Publiflied  at  the  Rcqueft  of  the 
Congregation.     8vo.    ^P^.  29.     1801* 

M.  CLOW£S  (taking  his  text  from  Amos,  Ch.  iv.  ver.  6.)  divides  his 
fubjeA  into  three  principal  heads  :  viz.  ( i  •)  The  primary  caufe  of  the  pre-  ' 
fcot  fcarcity  ;  (2.)  The  moft  probable  means  of  relief;  and  (^.)  The  duties 
arifine  from  thence.  Under  the  firil  head,  he  afcribe^  the  aiyful  calamity  to 
the  difplcafure  of  Almighty  God,  whether  inflifted,  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
unfavourable  feafons,  human  wickednefs,  or  any  other  fubordinate  caufe,  em- 
ployed for  the  correAion  of  a  guilty  nation.  In  the  fecond  divifion  of  his 
difcourfe,  he  eameftly  exhorts  to  that  individual  and  general  reformation, 
which  aFords  the  alone  well-grounded  hope  of  regaining  the  divine  blefling  : 
and,  in  the  third,  and  lad,  place,  he  recommends  to  the  rich,  economy  and 
benevolence  ;  to  the  poor,  patience  and  refignation ;  and,  to  all  orders  in  the 
community,  an  improvement  of  this  national  vifitation^  by  felf-examination, 
penitence,  and  prayer. 

This  difcourfe  is  evidently  the  produftion  of  a  pious  mind,  and  compofed 
under  a  ferious  fenfe  of  the  manifold  evils  that  fpring  from  refting  in  fecond 
caufes,  and  leaving  the  one  Great  Flrft  Caufe  wholly  out  of  the  queflion.  A 
fpirit  of  piety,  creditable  to  the  writer's  heart,  pervades  the  difcourf;:, 
which  is,  at  once,  plain  and  imprcfiive* 

»o.  XXXI v,  vot.  vui,  F  f  9%^ 
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Tii  Sh/uhi/s  if  nuithholdlug  Cwn.  4  Sermon  freeuheJ  aii  Great  Otf/ehrm0p 
en  Sunday^  March  \6,  i8qo«  By  the  Rnr.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A» 
Vicar  of  Great  Oufebome,  near  Koareibro',  Humbly  recommended  Uk 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  diftrihute  among  their  tenants.  Threepence  i 
or  Twelve  for  Half.a-Crown.  i%vdo»  Pf.  24,  RiviQgtoos*  Loodoo» 
1800. 

NOTHING  has  occurred  iince  the  publication  of  tlus  difcourfe  materialljr 
to  a^eA  the  To  much  agitated  qoeftion  of  foarcity,  if  we  except  the  interJ 
mediate  circumdances  of  an  average  (if  not  an  abundant)  harveft  ieafonabl|r 
leaped,  and  well  got  in  ;  and  large  continued  importations  ;*  circnmftances 
not  tending  in  any  meafure,  we  may  imaeine«  to  alter  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who,  fix  Qionths  ago,  confidered  the  diftrels  which  we  labour  under  from  the 
high  price  of  bftad«  as  a  confequence  of  monopoly  and  extortion  rather  than 
9n  effed  of  abfoluto  deficiency. 

Whether  a  fcarcity  do  really  exifti  and  to  what  extent|  the  proceeding  in 
parliament  will  (hortly,  we  hope,  be  enabled  to  determine ;  and  pending  the 
inveftigation  of  this  momentous  queftion,  the  general  agitation  of  it  muft  iq 
delicacy  be  permitted  to  reft  till  the  refult  be  properly  communicated  to  the 
public.  On  the  ether  hand,  that  unwarrantable  advantages  are  taken  of  the 
times;  that  there  are  unprincipled  combinations  between  the  firmer,  the 
fa^r,  and  a  long  train  of  jobbers  ;  that  a  ruinous  fpirit  of  Speculation  i« 
^one  abroad  in  thu  neceflary  article  of  human  fubfiftence )  tbefe  are  troths 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  To  be  (ktisfied  that  thefe  things  are  fo,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  upftart  affluence  of  a  certain  defcription  of  men,  and 
fuffi^rings  of  the  poor. 

We  conclude,  that  the  author  of  this  valuable  difoonrTe  fuppoTes  hit  vm* 
ments  againft  the  fm  of  withholding  com  to  be  no  leTs  reasonable  at  the 
prefent  moment,  than  they  were  in  the  month  of  March  laft.  If  *'  no  very 
fatisfadlory  zeafon"  could  at  that  time  **  be  affigned  why  the  price  of  com 
ihould  be  fo  immoderately  high,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  fo  extremely 
great }"  this  difficulty,  fo  far  from  being  leffened  in  the  interim,  appears  to 
be  very  much  encreafed.  Mr.  Ciapham's  feelings  ab  alive  to  the  cruel  pri. 
varions  of  the  lowci:  clafics  of  fociety  ;  he  eloquently  pleads  the  caufe  of  the 
poor ;  and  if  eloquence  can  in  this  inftance  ferve  their  caufe,  by  working  on 
the  too  callous  heart  of  the  extortioner,  he  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have 
employed  his  talents  in  vain.  He  loudly  calls  on  the  withholden  of  com  to 
refled  on  the  turpitude  of  their  condufl ;  be  ftils  not  to  rcprefenf  to  themj 
in  lively  colours,  the  puniihment  denounced  againft  the  oppreflbrs  of  the  poor' 
pnd  needy,  and  is  urgent  with  them,  by  a  dereliction  of  their  prefent  princir 
pies  and  pradices,  to  tafte  the  fweet  fatisfaftions  that  prevail  in  the  breafts  of' 
the  charitable  ai5d  compafTionate.  The  author  appears  to  have,  in  fome  d«. 
gree,  anticipated  recent  proceedings  and  occurrences.  You  cannot,  he  fays^ 
(addreffing  himfelf  to  the  criminal  objects  of  his  cenfures  and  admonitions) 
**  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  is  now  the  general  wifh  ;  you  cannot  be 
without  apprehenfion,  that  there  will  foon,  (hould  one  artificial  (carcity.fo 

*  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  article  was  written  fome  months  ago. 

__TJr*-««^^ns  for  with.holding  it  fo  long,  and  for  now  fufiering  it  to  appear, 

^ruft^  be  fufficiently  obvious,  without  any  explanation  ffom  qs«- 

QutcMly     ■ 
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quickly  fucc^  another^  be  a  ^tncral  petition  of  the  country  to  the  Legi- 
^atore,  to  interpofe  its  authontji  and  exercife  its  cootroul,  in  a  circum- 
fiance  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  fo  eiTentially  interedcd* 
What  the  wifdom  of  the  Lcgiflature  may  fuggeft^  its  power  can  enforce. 
Your  complaints  may  then  be  as  loud  againft  ihe  expedience,  as  is  the  cry 
<if  the  country  for  the  neceflity  of  the  meafuse ;  -whichj  be  it  what  it  may, 
win  be  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  yourfelves/'  p.  20*  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  Legislature  will,  and  that  fpeedily^  adopt  fuch  expedients  as  are 
\xft  calculated  to  retnove  the  caufes  of  our  fuf^rinj^s.  <'  If>  as  is  the  pre. 
vailing  idea,  two  caufes  combine ;  a  panial  fcarcicy,  and  a  general  difpo- 
bkim  to  wsdihold  from  the  market,  the  quantity  neceifary  for  a  limited  con* 
fomptton  ^*  4fae  conedion  of  the  abnfe  will  we  truft  put  a  Aop  to  the  iniqui^ 
^one  poTtttm  ^  the  4aMunimity  noting  in  the  very  vitals  of  another.  But 
if  a£liial  icavoity  be>tlien«in  and  predominant  caufe,  *'  it  is  (in  the  language 
of  our  pious  author)  the  Tifitation  of  an  alUwife  sind  righteous  Providence; 
amd  however  we  nmj  fdfer  iiom  it,  let  us  all  devoutly  fay^  *'  It  is  the 
Lovd,  let  him  do  what  iManeth  him  good/'  p.  14.  The  evil  once  fairly 
•afceinunedt  and  gemrally  underftood,  we  perfoade  ourfelv^  that  the  religions 
.principle  and  good  kaSt  of  a  Britilh  public  will  calmly  acqniefce  in  what 
cannot  be  fo  efiedually  remedied  (under  God's  bleffing)  as  by  Chriftian 
swdencia,  and  fubmiflion ;  aAive  endeavours  to  merit,  and  a  fteady  confi* 
dcnoe  in  obtaining,  in  Ids  own  good  time,  a  mitigation  ofour  fufferings. 

A  Farewell  Sermtm  f  reached  ai  Market- Deef  in f^  on  Sunday  Afril  6, 
i8oo«     By  the  Rev.  &•  Lafcelles  Carr,  Curate  of  that  Parifli,  and  now 

Curate  of  the  Parifh  of  All*Sainu  in  Stamford.     4to.     Pp.  26.     is* 

Weft.     London. 

FROM  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  the  able  preacher  delivers  a  very  excellent  and  ani- 
mated Farewell  Sermon,  which  breathes  much  piety,  modefty  and  Chridian 
humility.  The  principal  Aibjedb  which  engage  his  attention  are  Hallowing  the 
Sabbath  Day ;  the  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  and  Living  in  Peace « 
The  following  juft  remark  peculiarly  applies  to  thofe  who  are  called  Chriftians, 
and  yet  live  in  the  habitual  nc^led  of  receiving  the  holy  communion. 

'*  Prayer,  praife,  «nd  thankfgiving  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jew  ^nd  of  the 
Turk,  as  well  as  of  the  Chriftian.  But  to  join  together  in  commemorating  the 
death  of  the  Great  Author  of  their  religion  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  thofe  only 
who  are  the  followers  of  .  J  stus ;  a  coniideration  which  (hould  make  every  man 
who  c^ls  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  feniible  of  his  obligation  to  fulfil  this  duty, 
and  defirous  of  embracing  every  opportunity  of  difdiarging  it."     p.  1 8. 

On  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  the  pariihioners  of  Market  Deeping  made 
application  for  Mr.  Carr  to  have  the  living.  We  doubt  not  but  in  this 
ixiftance  they  did  credit  to  themfelves  and  their  paftor;  but  while  we  make 
this  remark,  we  muft  enter  our  ftrdng  proteft  againft  all  fuch  interference  nith 
patronage.  We  t'liink  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  republican  fpirit  already  in 
the  church,  to  wiih  to  have  it  incteafed* 

Tie  Sin  of  Scbi/m  ;  A  Sermon  preached  ai  the  Parijb  Church  of  Remfflone^ 
l^oUtnghamJhire^  on  Sundaj^  July  6,  1 800.  l^y  Edward  Pearfon,  B.  D. 
Redor.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  Pp.  ^6.  6d.  or  5s.  per  Dozen. 
Kivingtons.    London.     1 80 1  • 
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THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  a  fermon  reviewe4  hy  xa  in  our  Number  fop 
November ;  and  there  ^oken  of  in  terms  of  merited  coinmendation.  W^  are 
truly  pleafed  to  find  that  the  public  have  appreciated  its  merits,  and  tStoiitd 
the  worthy  author  an  opportunity  for'  making  fome  ufeful  additions,  tt  u 
a  mod  fe^fopable  difcourfe  and  cafmot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

^be  Shner's  Complaint  under  Tunifimnt :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Partfi 
Church  of  Rempftone^  Notttnghamjhtre ;  on  the  Fafi^Day^  i8oi«  Bjr 
Edward  Pearfon,  B.  D,  Reflor.  iimo.  P^.  38^  <^d.  or^s.  a  l^ozau 
Rivingtons,     London.     i8qi. 

ANOTHER  difcourfe  from  the  fame  a^ire  and  vigilant  paftor,  who  ad. 
inoniflics  his  flock*  in  impreffive  langua|ey  that  the  flns  of  natioi^  have,  in 
ancient  times,  proyc4  the  immediate  came  of  their  deftrodion,  that  God  has 
repeatedly  aqd  n^oft  uneq^iyo(»lly  denounced  his  yengeance  op  iii^«iitent 
fioner^,  th^t  to  our  own  iniquities  are  the  calamities '  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced chiefly  to  be  imputed,  and  that  the  only  alternative  we  now  have  isy 
that  of  reformattop  or  f/iii(.  Towards  the  Qonclofion  of  this  difcooiie  an 
fome  excellent  refleftions  on  the^^f  of  extortion  and  monopoly,  ^nd  fome  ju- 
dicious refaarkfon  th^  daqger  and  wickednefs  of  popular  tumults. 

icafjterei  Tiot^hts,  adapted  to  the  Times  and  particularly  the  pnfimt 
Sea/on.  By  a  Friend  to  Church  and  State.  Second  Edition  enlarged* 
i2mo.    Pp.  a4>     3d.  or    as.    6d.  per  Dozen.    Hatchard,    Londoiu 

tsoi. 

THIS  little  tra^,  written  op  the  approacji  of  |^ent,  contains  fome  very 
pious  ^remonflrances  on  the  neceflity  of  a  more  ftridl  observance  of  that 
folemn  feafon,  and  of  the  Chriflian  Sabbath.  Where  religion  and  law  com- 
bine to  prefcribefuchobfervance,  that  negle^l  (hould  pafs  with  Impunity  is  a 
matter  of  furprize.  Our  author,  however,  on  fome  points,  carries  his  rigour 
ibmewhat  too  far ;  we  allude  to  his  propofed  abolition  of  bot-cro/s  hmmns 
vhicfi  he  defcribcs  as  a  relick  oi popery.  Bur,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  he  doea 
not  mean  to  contend  that  every  thing  which  is  of  popifh  origin  ought,  on  that 
;»ccount,  to  be  profcribed.  Such  an  Slverment  would  favour  more  of  fanaudfin 
than  of  Chriilianity.  For  our  part  we  fee  no  harm  in  hot.cro/s  hrnms ;  and 
we  have  infiiperable  obje^ions  to  the  abolition  of  any  old  cuftom,  unlcTs  (bme 
.  evil  be  proved  to  refblt  from  its  exiflence.  We  mufl  be  careful  in  diefe 
critical  times,  to  fleer  the.middle  ceurfe,  bctwM)sn  licentiou/ne/s  2tnd  puritani/m; 
and  our  beft  and  fureft  guide^  in  fuch  courfci  is  the  puie  do^ine  and  difci« 
plinc  of  the  eftabliftied  Chufch  of  England.  * 

The  hints  to  ^aken  fot  their  non-compliance  with  the  eflablifhed  rules 
of  the  cobntry,  on  particular  days,  are  both  juft  and  neceflsry  ;  and  moft  df 
the  authcr*s  remarks  are  deferving  of  commendation.  Of  our  newfpaperahe 
fcems  ro  have  formed  a  very  accurate  eftimate,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol. 
lowing  ooti^e,  fubjoined  to  his  book.   '    ' 

**  The  above  thoughts  were  originally  intended  for  the  Sunday  Reformer  ; 
but  the  Editor  begged  to  be  excufed,  acknowled^  the  goodHefi  ol  the  fub- 
jcft,  hut  feared  it  might  not  be  agreeable' tO  fome  ©rhis  readers.  I  adviie  him 
to  add  to  his  title  tl^t  of  9^  fafiionahle  Sunday  Reformer.  Reformation  in 
newfpapcrs  I  have  long  thought  m«ri&  wanted:  mofl  of  them  take  great  pains 
to  inform  both  young  and  old  how  they  may  adorn  and  coit  the  poSyi  ^  the 

'    fame 


fame  Ume  holclihg  Oat  the  mod  deb^'ve  eucokragememii  to  licentiotis  linners } 
tnit,  alas  I  not  one  will  venture  to  prefcribe  a  cure  for  the  fouU  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  fchcme  to  have  tne  paper  publiihed  under  the  name  of  the 
^macki  where  all  who  wjbed  for  information  might  refer  }  for  there  really 
it  not  at  prefent  a  newfpaper  which  a  mod^ft  young  perfon  oi  eitier  /ex  can  be 
furprized  with  in  their  hands  without  having  txSt,  to  blu(hi  Formerly  there 
€iid  appear,  hmv  and  tbeUf  a  ^;Ood  moral  letter,  or  efTay ;  but,  nonv^  pre. 
foffiptions  to  enable  os  to  decevue  each  otber^  cordial  rcftoratives,  and  hair 
manufadories,  ftare  ot  in  the  £ice,  in  the  very  front  of  all  the  daily  and 
weekly  publications* 

<<  Since  this  little  Trafl  made  its  firft  appearance^  a  daily  papery  under  the 
title  of  the  Potcupine,  haS  been  moft  de/ervedfy  admitted  as  a  defirable  ap^ 
pendixatthe  breakfaiUng.table  of  every  rriy^  friend  to  their  King,  td  their 
Country  f  and  to  Decencj* 

y*/  CbaraSet  of  the  King^  a  Strfkdft^  f  reached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Peter^  Exeter;  on  Sunday f  Nov.  the  30/^,  1 8oo«  By  Jonas  Dennis, 
LLi  B»  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of  Carfwell  t  and  Chap^ 
lain  to  the  Right  Woi^ipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter;  Sro*  Vf.  14. 
2d.  IS.  9d«  per  dozen-;  or  x2S.  per  lOO.  Rivington,  Lohdon*  Trew^ 
man  and  Son^  £xeter. 

IN  this  animated  difcourfe  the  zealous  and  deVdut  preacher  exhorts  the 
clergy  to  a  ftriA  performance  of  theit  duty^  which  he  juftly  rcp^efehts  as  pe- 
culiarly  arduous  in  thefe  critical  times. 

<<  At  a  time  when  riot  and  confufion,  difloyalty  and  rebellion,,  fadion,  fe. 
ditibtl,  and  tlTeafoh,  are  eveiy  ddy  extending  their  bahcful  influence  among  us 
— wfaeh  no  ihahfeems  afraid  '  to  (peak  evil  bf  digtiities^'-^—when  the  adthority 
even  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  himfelf  is  difpUted,  his  perfon  ihfultedi  his  life 
attempted,  and  his  character  tfaduced  and  vilified ;  vilified  in  particular  by  ond 
daring  unbeliever,  *  whofe  throat  is  an  open  fepulcht^ — whofe  tongue  hath 
u£ied  deceit — ^and  the  poifon  of  afps  is  under  his  lips — whofe  mouth  is  full  of 
curfing  and  bittemefs-*-neither  is  there  any  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,'  At 
fiKh  a  time^  Timidity  is  thrice  criminal— -^Silence  is  iin,  IF  we  fhould  '  hold 
our  peace,  the  verv  ftones  would  cry  out/  We  muft  therefor?  pot  men  in 
mind  (however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  be  put  in  mind)  y  to  be  fubjedl  to 
principalities  and  powers }  to  obey  Magiftmtes  |  to  fpeak  evil  of  no  man  ;  to 
be  no  brawlersi  but  gentle;  fluwing  all  meeknefa  to  all  men/  We  muil  '  exhort, 
firft  of  all^'  that  fupplications,  prayers^  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  ail 
men  ;  for  Kings^  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  :  that  we  may  live  a  quiec 
and  pea<^ble  life  in  ail  godlinefs  and  honefty  :  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable; 
in  the  fight  of  God  our  Saviour.'  We  muil  remind  them^  *  that  every  foul  be 
fubjedt  unto  the  higher  powers ;  for  there^iMtb^Wer  but  of  God  i  the  pow. 
ers  that  be,  are  ordain«d  of  God.'  We  muft  warn  them  of  the  certain — the 
dreadful  punilhment,  which  is  denounced  againft  every  foul  of  man  that  op. 
pofeth  thofe  whom  the  Almighty  himfelf  hath  appointed  to  rule  over  thenT* 
•  Whofoeverj  therefore,  refifteth  the  power,  refifteth  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
and  they  that  refiil,  (hall  receive  tothemfeives-^damnation." 

He  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  portrait  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  in  ftrong  and 
glowing  colours*— the  colours  not  of  adulation  but  of  truth.  He  takes  a  view 
of  his  public  and  his  private'  charadler,  and  Ihews  with  what  rifid  fGrupulo* 
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fitj  he  diCbhargta  the  raiioQs>dolia  o(  hk  fictattonj  ai  a  ChsiRiui,  a  King, 
aod  a  Man.  -^ 

We  thinks  howerer,  that  the  Preacher's  ztai  tnnfoomti  him  beyond  die 
bounds  of  accuracy,  wh^n  hedefctibed  tbeflri^r  fan  or  the  nation  as  aii^wed 
infidels  and  cmiceakd  Aihet/is.  This,  we  conliderj  as  an  efiifioii  of  juvenile 
atdoar,  iodignant  at  the  pcogids  of  vice  and  irr^igion.  The  Midon,  heaven 
knows !  is  bad  enough,  but  certainly  not  fo  bad  as  it  k  here  reprefimced.  Again, 
vi'hen  he  reprefents  the  King  as  **  furroandcd,  aknoft  inevttablyy  by  many 
noble  adulterersy  and.  honourable  debauchees/'  he  conveys  an  implied  cenliue 
(though  unqueftionably  without  defign)  upon  his  Sovereign^  witn  whom  tt9t9 
the  choice  of  his  oivn  fervants  ;  and^  mereoTcr,  fecms  to  adopt  a  vulgar  pre- 
judice, that  vice  is. more  prevalent  in  the  higher  than  in  the  middle  and  lower 
claOTes  of  fociety.  This  nny  be  fopported  by  very  pretty  theoretical  argn^i 
mentSy  but  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  contrary  to  faA.  And  this  is  ndt 
the  time,  as  Mr.  D.  well  Knows,  to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities,  particularly , 
without  reafoQ.  We  (haU  not  be  foppoled  to  contend  for  the  peifed  purity 
of  the  higher  daffes  of  fociety ;  theie,  as  every  where  elfe,  heaven  knows ! 
there  is  but  too  much  room  for  reformation.  But  we  do  contend,  becaufe  we 
are  convinced  of  the  fad,  that  the  other  clafies  of  fociety  are  more  generally 
and  more  radically  wicked. 


POLITICS  AND  PQLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A'/econd  Tnuetvepenny  Anfwer  to  a  nrw  {and  Five  Shillings)  Edition  of  a 
Threi  ShiUwg  and  Sixpenny  Pamphlet^  inj'ttuled  "  A  Letter  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Stoppage  of  IJfues  in  Specie  at  the  Bfink  of  England^  on  the 
Prices  of  Provifions  and  other  Commodities  \  wnith  additional  ^otes  and  a 
Preface.**     8vo.     Pp.  56.     Debrett.     London.     1801. 

WE  did  hope  that  the  laft  combroofl  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Boyd  would  prove 
his  eycnea  cantio,  and,  entertaining  that  hope,  all  fanher  animadver. 
Hops  on  his  produdion  appeared  to  us  fuperfiuous.  finr,  as  experience  (hows 
the  fallacy  of  judging  of  the  operations  of  vanity,  arrogance,  and  conceit,  by 
tliofe  criteria  which  enable  us  to  decide,  with  tolerable  preciiion,  on  the  con- 
duct of  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  whofe  proceedings  are  confiftent  and  uni. 
form,  we  cannot  but  think  the  public  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  for  the  farther  refucation^and  expofure  of  Mr.  Boyd's  glaring  in- 
confiftencies,  rooted  prejudices,  and  wild  fpeculations.  He  fltilfully  deiends 
himfcif  againft  the  infidious  attacks  of  this  ardent  alarmift,  fuccefsfully  re- 
totts  the  meditated  blow,  and  leaves  his  antagonift  proftrate  on  the  ground. 

On  the  fuhjeft  of  the  aiferted  depreciation  orBdnIc- paper,  the  folly  of  which 
WQ  expofed  in  our  review  of  the  firft  edition  of  Mr.  B.'s  Letter,  we  have  the 
following  very  pertinent  reoNirks. 

<<  It  IS  unnecefTury  to  fay  that  we  admit  the  fimple  principle  which  he  lays 
down  with  the  formal  authority  of  a  pedagogue,  that  an  excefs  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  would  operate  its  own  depreciation,  and  the  enhancement  of 
exchangeable  commodities.  But  when  we  hnd  other  reafonable,  obvious, 
natural,  ga-at,  and  powerful  caufes^  w^  refer,  with  con£<2cnce,  to  what  we 
have  already  ikatedt  in  gider  to  prove  that  fuch  an  esccfi  decs  not  t»i(« 

•«  Out 


<'  Oar  percq>tions,  we  confcTsi  are  not  fofEciently  actite  (0  difcOTcr  the 
depreciation  contend^  for.  Bank-notes^  it  has  been  judicionfly  iemarked>  in 
an  aAfwer  to  him,  are  circulated  at  pan  He  fays,  that  remark  is  a  trite 
reafon  :  To  woald  it  be  deemed  trite  to  call  attention  to  a  wibdmilli  Merely 
at  a  windmill ;  but  if  Don  Quixote  miftakes  a  windmill  for  a  giant>  plain 
leafoa  may  be  permitted  to  remind  htm  that  it  is  ftill  a  windmilh  The 
Quixotic  aathor  of  the  Letter  fancies,  (and  fancy  goes  a  great  way  in  weak 
or  heated  minds,)  that  there  is  a  depreciation  of  the  circulating  medinm  ;  a 
depreciation  of  an  extraordinary  natare,  which  exifts  without  being  feen,  and 
which  does  not  referable  any  depreciation  in  America,  France^  Spaing  Italy^ 
or  elfewhere  3  a  depreciation  accompanied  with  this  fingularity,  that  no  mati 
can  permit  himfelf  to  fay  ta  his  neighbour  that  fiank«notes  are  worth  left 
than  the  value  they  feem  to  indicate,  yet  every  man  is  to  rate  them  in  his 
qwn  wind  at  a  ^eat  deal  lefs,  and  ftill  be  able  to  part  with  them,  under  this . 
depreciating  opinion,  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  full  value. 

<<  Plain  trite  reafon  does  not  underftand  this  kind  of  depreciation^  Reafon 
thinks  that  a  depreciation  of  Bank-notes,  if  it  exifted,  would  not  be  an  equi«. 
vocal  thing,  perceptible  only  to  wild  fpeculators,  in  confequence  of  fome  rc>. 
trograde  conceits  deduced  from  inferences  of  fufpicion.  Reafon  fays  it  would 
luve  originated  in  her  own  ftrong  feelings  of  diflatisfaftion  againft  the  quan^ 
tity  or  the  quality  of  Bank«notes,  which  would  have  produced  the  immediate 
coniequences  of  depreciating  them,  by  an  evident  comparifdn  vifith  fomething 
or  other  of  daily  interchange.  Reafon  would  have  fought  to  have  gotten  rid 
of  her  Bank-notes,  by  allowing  to  the  firft  comer  a  dilcount  which  (he  could 
calculate  ;  and  her  neighbours,  in  their  turn,  would  foon  have  offered  others 
to  her,  and  bargained  in  order  to  leflen  their  growing  lofs.  She  cannot  but 
fmile,  therefore,  in  looking  around  her,  when  Ske  hears  that  Bank.notes  have 
been  forced  or  infinuated  into  circulation  to  fo  great  an  amount  that- thej^  have 
depreciated  themfelvesl"  . 

The  author  goes  on  with  this  comparifon  between  reafon  and  fpeculation, 
and  attacks,  and  in  our  opinion  completely  overtuma,  all  the  favourite  pofi. . 
tions  of  his  opponent.  He  ridicules,  with  great  fuccefs,  the  idea  of  deducing 
from  the  relief  afforded  by  Mr.  Boyd,  to  the  con  traced  refources  of  the  French 
Caj^e  D'Efcomfte,  or^o  th^  ffill  more  limited  refources  of  mercantile  houfes 
in  this  country,  the  ability  of  that  fpeculator  to  regulate  the  mighty  commer. 
cial  and  financial  concerns  of  this  opulei»t  empire ;  and  fupplie^  fome  very 
feafonable  checks  to  his  arrogance  and  egotifm.  Of  thefe  not  the  leaft  for- 
tunate is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  pamplet,  immediately 
following  an  extra^  from  Mr.  B.'s  book,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Baring  is 
r»refented  "  as  contemptible  in  abilities,  and  ignorant  of  the  common  rules 
of  grammar." 

•  **  The  public  will  now,  from  what  we  have  remarked,  form  their  own 
concluiions  of  the  merit  of  his  work,  as  well  as  of  thtgenerius  ideas  he  enter- 
tains  rrfpe^ing  perfQv,al  ahufe:  they  will,  too,  hsfyc  perceived  from  his  adopt- 
ed anonymous  lucubrations,  what  is  hu  ftandard  of  corre^  language  and  libe- 
rai  argument.  On  our  parts,  we  muil  appeal  to  ffronger  terms  thari  our  own 
ta  tell  him,  that  '  even-handed  Juffice  returns  the  ingredients  of  the  poifoned 
chalice  to  his  own  lips  1'  and  we  leave  him  to  the  cenfure  of  his  own  mind 
at  hii  own  expofure. 

"  The  author  of  the  Letter,  who  claims  Horace  as  hii  frierd,  tcIU  ui, 
that  ♦  a  certain  hero  fays,  or  rather  fmgs, 

*  My  wound  U  great,  bccaufe  it  Is  fo  fiDilI;' 
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*  To  whieh  it  is  immediately  replied^ 

'  I'hen  'twould  be  greater,  were  it  not  at  ail!* 
Abftaihing  from  jemarks  on  his  application  of  thefe  lincSj  we  cite  tliem  as  one 
inftaricc,  out  of  thofc  which  occur  in  almoft  every  page  of  hi«  pamphlet,  of 
provincial  expreffioiii  and  ignorance  of  topics.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
witty  tDuke  of  Buckingham  made  the  reply  which  is  here  fo  poorly  conveyed  t 
when  pr<;rent  at  a  reprefentation  wherein  a  charadler  in  a  play  had  £aid, 

'  My  wound  is  gftat,  becaufc  it  is  fo  fmall ;' 
He  ftarted  ap>  and  exclaimed  in  derifion, 

*  Then  'twould  be  grester,  were  thtre  ntne  at  all!' 
and  the  plafy  was  damned !  The  author  of  the  Letter  may  make  his  quotation 
with  better  eSt€i  on  feme  other  oecafion  ;  and  the  public,  perhapsj  may  apply 
it  in  condemnation  of  his  own  pamphlet w 

"  His  friends  will  perceive  and  acknowledge^  that  had  we  indeed  been 
difpofed  to  deicend  to  perfonalitiesy  we  might  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  he 
has  thrown  down,  and  attacked  him  in  his  own  defiance.  '  It  would  not  be 
a  difficult  ta(k/  he  fays,  *  to  (hew  how  much  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  me  in  this  country  have  been  conne^M  with  the  great  interefts  of 
the  public' 

'<  Can  he  attribute  any  of  the  caufes  to  that  connexion  i  We  enter  oar 
folemn  diifent^  and  withdraw." 

A  eandld  Appeal  to  the  Nation^  upon  the  pte/ent  Crlfis,  and  the  recent  Cham^e 
9f  M'tmften.  8vo*  Pp.24.  L^ckington,  Chappe]>  i8oi. 
THE  author,  while  he  does  joftice  to  the  talents  of  the  late  Miniftcrs* 
compliments  the  King  on  his  firmnefs  in  remaining  true  to  his  confcience,  and 
faithful  to  his  oath.  He  confiders  the  claims  of  the  Iri(h  to  Catholic  emanci^ 
fafioftf  (hows  their  futility,  and  contends  that  they  are  vefy  little  underftood 
by  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 

«*  The  great  mafs  of  the  weflem  Iri(h,  who  inftinftively  and  devoutly 
andetfland  themfelves  to  be  whflt  they  were  born  to  be,  predeftined  member* 
of  the  Catholic  Communion,  and  who,  without  the  adual  occupancy  of  a 
foot  of  foil  can  record  their  claims  to  jpoifeilion  of  the  whole,  were  not  piO* 
bably  very  feniitive  to  the  difabilities  otthe  Corporation  AS^  as  it  only  barred 
their  being  ele^cd  to  offices,  from  which  nature  itfelf^  and  th«  fmall  ftquifitea 
of  reading  and  writing,,  bad  imperioully  excluded  them  :  in  like  ilu^ilDer  w* 
may  fuppofe  the  coniideration  of  the  Tefi  AH  to  have  beep  a  ful^^  lather  too 
metaphyseal  to  have  come  within  the  compafsof  their  ftudies ;  mxA^  therefore^ 
I  prcfume  to  conclude  it  was  quite  fufficient  for  them  to  know  they  Were  aiking 
for  fomething,  and  altogether  fuperfluous  to  inform  them  what  it  was.  Whcir 
men  are  to  be  a^ed  upon,  by  pai(fionj  there  feems  no  room  to  call  in  ittfofi* 
Thefe  gentlemen  therefore  may  be  very  eafily  made  to  refent  their  difiufidSnt. 
ment,  though  it  wt>uld  be  extremely  diftcolt  to  mke  them  comprdioadwliac 
it  is  they  are  difajppmTited  of.  The  higher  ordetf  of  their  perfuafioo  are  how«» 
ever  neither  dull  m  perctiving  their  advantag^^r  iloggift  in  porfuiog  thcoi* 
To  them  the  barriers,  which  tht  foitedels  alftd  amenders  of  our  cctnftitatioQ 
ha^'e  planted  before  the  church  etabtiflbed,  would,  like  their  own  ftone  walk, 
'  be  in  the  career  of  their  ambition  nochinff  more  than  ao  eafy  leap^  wh^ttby 
to  pluck  bright  honour^  not  from  the  fdi-faced  ^om  perhajps^  but  cnuiolf 
frg^  tha  /Wr/4iutf'bmtici« 
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''  And  now,  if  fuch  was  to  have  been  the  parchafe  of  ouf  ttnion  with 
•IreUnd,  if  this  was  to  have  been  the  price  we  were  to  pay  for  Catholic  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  meafure ;  great  as  the  objed  of  it  is>  I  muft  felicitate  mjr 
fellow  ProteflantS)  on  the  providence  of  our  forefathers>  who*  to  fecure  pofteriCjr 
againft  thofe  dangers  they  had  in  their  own  time  experienced,  devifed  aol 
ixnpofed  that  folemn  oath  to  be  for  ever  taken  by  every  oKMiarch  in  facceffioD» 
whereby  he  binds  himfelf  to  maintain^  to  the  utmoft  of  hit  power ^  the  la^s 
ff  Gody  the  true  profeffion  of  the  Gt{fpel^  and  the  Proieftant  reformed  religiox 
tfinhlijbed  by  la<Wy  and  mark  the  words,  not  as  it  (hall  be  eftablilhed  by  law, 
-but  as  it  is." 

I'he  author  reafons  not  only  like  a  good  fubjedl,  bat  like  a  good  Chriftian. 

<'  If  I  could  bring  myfelf  to  treat  the  queftion  as  fome  men  do,  who  never 
looking  fox  danger  to  religion*  never  fee  danger,  I  would  leave  the  meafure  to 
its  policy  only.  If  I  did  this,  I  (hould  be  in  a  great  majority  s  a  general  le. 
taxation  of  morals,  a  levity  of  manoer  in  difcourfing  of  things  fcrious,  and  a 
cold  indifference  towards  the  interefts  of  religion,  is  the  lamentable  charac- 
tcriftic  of  the  time  we  live  in.  It  can  give  a  man  no  alarm,  if  only  that  i*' 
in  danger,  upon  which  he  puts  no  value :  fecure  that  he  cannot  lofe  what  hoi 
has  not  got — 

.  '  Cantahit  'vacuus •*  • 

*'  Men  of  this  caft  live  merrily  with  men  of  all  cafts,  who  fhare  in  their 
diffipation  and  fubfcribe  to  their  amufements  ;  they  laugh  a  man  to  naughty 
who  makes  the  religious,  or  ant i- religious,  opinions  of  their  companions  an 
objedioD  to  their  fociety ;  there  is 'but  one  fpecies  of  non. conformity,  whicb 
diey  would  quarrel  with,  and  that  refpeds  neither  religion  nor  morality  ;  be 
that  fits  at  their  table,  may  fwagger  in  their  fenate,  for  any  thing  they  cace 
about  it«— Bat  what  are  thefe,  that  we  (hould  lilkn  to  their  frivolous  opiniorsy 
or  concern  ourfelves  about  their  comtemptible  indifference  ? 

<'  But  dedamation  is  a  finer  thing  than  dulnefs  by  more  than  half,  and  h'g1i« 
(bonding  words,  though  they  carry  no  fenfe,  ought  to  be  refpcded  for  the  noile 
they  make  in  our  ears.  Now  there  are  many  ffentlemtn  in  this  great  world, 
whofe  liberality  of  fentiment  is  extremely Hoiia;  it  is  alfo  full  as  much  like 
l^atriotifm,  as  Pifioh  pig  wortt  tit  thepridge,  which  Fluellen  heard,  were  Kkc 
Qoorage— ^'  Let  ua  unite,'  th^y  cry,  ^  every  fubje^  of  the  empire  in  otir 
common  caufcl'— 'Tis  great,  'tis  glorious — 'lis  granted,  and  they  imme^ 
diately  proceed  to  point  us  out  the  means.  *  Away  with  all  diftindions  be. 
tween  man  and  man  I  The  common  enemy  it  at  our  door ;  let  us  not  be  found 
difpoting  about  religion,  when  be  that  invades  us,  has  renounced  it  altogether.' 
•—Excellent  reaiboing,  if  the  lule  of  his  coodudl  ought  to  be  the  model  for 
our's:  forward  as  they  caowilh  us  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  unanimity,  we 
only  beg  leave  to  doobc  if  complete  emancipation  of  alUoon-conformifts  wotiid 
be  the  rea^y  road  to/u ;  what  they  a&rt  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  they  infer 
We  are  not  ready  to  grant*  Thofe  gentlemen,  who  handle  a  queftion  without 
nnderftanding  it,  an  ind^d  lefs  infignificant,  but  coniiderably  more  trouble- 
feme  than  thofe,  who  neither  give  the  pains  to  comprel^end  it,  nor  think  i(: 
worth  their  while  to  talk  about  it :  unlefs  both  defcriptions  of  men  could  be* 
made  fenfible,  what  a  pity  it  is  only  one  of  them  is  filent.  .    . 

*'  Bat  there  are  men  of  more  profundity,  who  take  the  queftion  as  a  matter 
of  calculation^  and  having  found  out  that  nineteen  pBva  in  twenty  of  the  pro* 

eriy  of  I^and  is  in  the  handaof  the  Proteftants,  would  perfuade  us  to  think 
\iiy  of  ihe.Yjfque  of  Catholic  eoiancipation,  ioafmuch  as  proper tj  it  ta. 
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fovem  reprefnUniiim,  and  then  where  is  the  danger  ?  To  thi«  we  might  an* 
iw^r,  that  the  danger  is  in  their  very  flatemcnt  of  the  cafe.     If  their  cooo- 
ptitation  of  comparative  property  is  near  the  truths  and  our  compatadon  lof 
comparative  numbers  ia  not  far  from  the  truth,  the  very  inference,  that 
puts  them  at  their  cafe  as  to  confequences,  is  in  our  view  of  it  the  rcry  cir- 
ctunlhince  moft  ferioufly  to  be  apprehended.     When  nineteen  parts  in 
twenty  as  to  number  poiTefs  only  one  part  in  twenty  as  to  property,  and  both 
parties  are  admitted  to  equal  rights  of  office  and  adminiftration,  and  that 
poor  unbeneficed  majority  is  compofed  of  Roman  Catholics,  where  is  the 
man  bold  enough  to  underwrite  the  tranquillity  of  either  church  or  ftate  > 
Were  I  fure,  that  by  holding  them  at  their  prefent  dilbince  I  fliould  noake 
Ihem  my  enemies,  defpairing,  as  I  do^  to  make  them  my  friends  by  ad* 
mitting  them  into  partnerihip,  as  a  Proteftant  I  would  prefer  to  ftand  the 
>  confequences  of  open  hoftility,  rather  than  ^cur  the  dangers  of  pretended 
fjriendihip." 

He  concludes  with  fome  fpirited  exhortations  to  the  new  Minifters,  to 
-whofe  virtues  and  whofe  abilities  he  pays  a  tribute  of  jufUce. 

.  Be^eB'ums  on  ileprtfent  State  of  Things  in  thefe  Nations,  By  tlic  late  excel- 
lent DifTenting  Divine  John  Leland,  D.  D.  and  now  republiihed  by  a 
lay-member  of  the  Church  of  England.  l2mo.  Pf«  24.  4d.  or  3s. 
po:  Dozen.    Hatchard.     1801. 

▲LL  the  writings  of  this  able  aifailant  of  the  Deifts,  this  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  Chriffianity,  are  too  well  known  for  any  one  of  them  to  require  a 
comment  from  ns.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  bear  teflimony  to  the  good 
and  pious  intentions  of  the  Editor  of  this  Tra^,  whofe  motives  for  re- 
ttlbliihing  it>  as  explained  in  a  ''  prefatory  note,"  are  fuch  as  do  him  great 
nonour. 

ni  Ofhtton  of  an  OIJ  EngJi/bman :  in  which  National  Honour ^  and  Naihnai 
Gratitude,  are  frincifally  conjidered.  Humbly  offtfed  to  bis  Countrymen 
and  FellovhCitizsns,  on  the  Rejignation  of  the  late  Minijiry.  8vo.  Pp.  20l 
Hatchard*    I80i. 

FROM  a  brief  and  curfory  review  of  the  conduft  of  the  late  Minifters, 
and  of  the  eminent  ferviccs  which  they  tendered  to  their  country,  the  Au- 
thor takes  a  fair  occalion  to  pay  them  a  well-earned  tribute  of  thanks  and 
gratitude.  In  impreOTive  and  animated  language,  which  evidently  flowi 
from  the  heart,  his  fentiments  are  communicated;  he  pafies  over  the caufe 
'  of  the  feceUioti  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  limits  «his  attention  to  his  previous  and  his 
fubfequent  condud.  In  the  juQice  of  his  obfervations,  the  truth  of  his 
pgremifes,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  we  hdartily  coftcur.  Upon 
one  lingular  circumAance  which  diflinguiihes  the  late  changie  of  MiniOry 
ffom  all  others,  we  meet  with  the  following  appofit6  remarks.  •  ^  ■'S 
•  '«*  Circumftances  of  a  delicate  nature  having  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  r&gn, 
the  lituation  of  Prime  Miniftcr,  we  have  now  to  comtemplate  him  in  a^riew 
charaAer.  If  we  confiilt  our  hiflory,  we  fiiall  find  that  tJie  rcmovj^  of  a 
Miniftcr  has  almoll  invariably  been  produced  by  fome  public  calamrty,  or 
I  want  of  confidence  on  rhe  part  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  people  :  foured, 
difgoiiedi  and  venal,  we  find  many  of  them  lamenting  their  fituations,  and 
undergoing  a  revolution  of  fentiment  and  principle  as  fudden  a^  it  is  difTo- 
Aaat  from  what  tbey  before  held.  1  has  Tories  became  Whigs,  end  Whigs 
^        _  ariliocratical. 
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a^ftocratical,  tiU  psrties  were  fo  jumbled,  that  It  becacoe  a  matter  of  do 
ffOaN  diflicalty  to  dlflinguiih  the  one  from  the  other, 

'i  Is  thb  the  cafe  now  ?  Does  the  petulance  of  difappointmeDt,  or  the 
chagrin  ctf  resigned  greatnefs^  drive  the  late  Minifter  Into  the  bofom  of  an 
oppofitkm  to  condemn  meafures  which  he  himfelf  recoiiunended»  to  u^fdt 
hift  Sovereign  becaufe  no  longer  in  his  fervice,  or  degrade  a  Government 
"bccaafe  he  ceafes  to  be  a  component  part  of  it  ?  Does  he  even  in  fullea 
£lence  retiro  from  the  world,  and  vent  his  fpleen  in  feclufion  ?  No  \  He 
finds  men  who  fucceed  him,  chofen  by  his  King,  worthy  and  competent  to 
.bear  the  refponlibility  of  their  fituations.  He  approves  and  fupports  thetd, 
and  his  great  mind,  faperior  to  all  narrow  feelings  of  felfiiihn^Sy  looks  to  ' 
the  fame  end  (the  good  of  the  commonweal)  when  oat  of  place^^  as  he  did 
when  Minifter  of  the  country. 

The  Dark  Cleiid  in  the  PoTitical  Hemfphere  broken,  and  a  BngU  Beam  of  Cw- 
/elation  ijfuing  iberefrom,  in  favor  of  bis  Majejly*s  Mimjiers  and  d^reffed 
Stockboida-s;  wilb  afnu  IVords  of  Advice  to  Growlers,  and  the  Dijjadsfiid 
cf  every  Defcriflion  :  alfo  a  Method  frtfcrihedy  founded  on  Reafon  and  Ex* 
feri€nce,for  removing  their  Dijbontent,  and  rendering  ibeir  Hinds  eafy  undef 
the  firejent  State  of  Public  Affairs.     Refpe^ully  addrejfed  to  the  Rsgbt  Hon, 
l^Vliam  Pitt,  Firji  Lord  Cmnmijioner  of  his  Majefy's  Treafury,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  ks^c.'^c.  By  an  Old  Naval  Officer.   8vo.  Pp.28. 
Scott.    London.     1801. 
THIS  naval  officer  feels  as* a  Britiih  officer  ought  to  feel.    He  difdains 
to  be  difmayed  at  the  fuccefs  of  our  enemies;  and  fecks  to  infpire  hi»- 
countrymen  with  courage  and  confidence.   'We  agree  with  him,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  infid  upon  fafe  and  honourable  terms  of  peace,  and  we  truit 
that  no  other  terms  will  ever  be  fubmittcd  to  by  our  Government, 

The  author  boafts  of  being  pbiTeiTed  of  a  very  valuable  fecret,  by  means 
of  which,  he  affiireft  us,  he  '*  can  make  aih  or  dm  timber  endure  much  longer 
in  the  fabric  of  a  ihip,  than  the  heart  of  oak  of  any  of  the  Northern  Nations 
can  be  made  (by  any  method  of  feafoning  timber  now  in  pradtice) 
to  endure,  in  the  frames  of  their  ihips/'—  Surely  this  is  a  fecret  worth 
knowing. 


POETRY. 

The  Annual  Anthology-.    8vo.     Pp.  308.     VoL  H.     Longman  and  Rees« 
I/>ndon.     1 800. 

S  the  induftry  and  artifice  of  Jacobinism  are  perpetually  at  work  t6 
corrupt  the  imagination^  as  \vA\  as  to  feduce  the  pafTions,  of  mankind, 
ic  is  no  wonder  that  it  (hoold  have  lifted  the  Mufes  in  its  caufe.  There  are  a 
fift  of  writers  in  this  country  who  have  ufurped  the  name  of  Poets^  and  who 
endeavour,  by  giving  an  importance  to  the  mod  trifling  and  familiar  objects, 
and  by  an  appeal  ro  the  pity  oi  the  vulgar  and  unenlightei^edy  to  bring  odium 
upon  every  political,  morM,  and  religions  eftablilhmcnt,  and  confequeptly  to 
prepare  the  waj-  fur  the  »fxy  fjjicm  introduced  by  republican  France.  This 
Ipecies  of  Poets  was  admirably  ridicukd  by  the  Anti.Jacobiw  Examiner^ 
in  his  excellent  pa^y,  ^nuded,   ^I'he  r^^edy  Knife  Grinder,  but  ridicuk  has 

no 
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no  tScEk  upon  the  blind  bigotry  and  detennined  rancoar  of  men  vnflavcA 
by  the  furious  fpirit  of  Jacob  in isMj  and  hence  thefe  Poets  aie  ftill  at  work  ; 
they  ftill  endeavour  to  (how  that  the  prefentfiate  of  m»raU  9xA  feeling  txt  the 
refnlt  of  prejudice,  and  to  debauch  the  paffions  of  the  lower  and  middle  ordeii 
of  the  people.  Such  poets  can  contemplate  the  downfall  of  an  empixCf  the 
deftruAion  of  a  nobility,  and  all  the  horrors  which  a  revolution  mar  pro* 
doce,  with  fhilo/ofhical  tranquillity  ;  but  the  fight  of  a  beggar f  thzfall  •/  m 
leaff  and  even  the  decay  of  an  old  tree,  awaken  in  their  tendecbofoms  the 
nioft  exqulfite  emotions  of  fympathy.  Some  of  our  Oppofition  Prints  are  in 
the  conftant  habit  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  poetic  effttfions  of  thefe  very 
fiheptthle  hardi,  and  there  are  bookfellers  of  congenial  principles,  who  gather 
tneir  powers  of  feelings  and  prefent  them  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  bouquet^  The  work  before  us  is  chiefly  a  colIeAion  of  this  kind  ; 
moft  of  the  pieces  which  it  contains  are  of  the  tendency  which  we  have  dc« 
fcribed*  To  (hew  our  impartiality  we  (hall  fde^  what  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  one  of  the  be(t  fpecimens  of  the  kind  of  pathos  to  which  we  have  al. 
luded,  and  the  good  fcnle  of  our  readers  will  en4ble  them  to  determine  whe. 
thcr  the  diftrefles  it  rcprefents  arife  from  the  imprudence  of  the  fuppofed  cha* 
raders,  or  necelFarily  depend  on  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety  which  fuch  wri« 
ten  art  inceflaotly  labouring  to  overthrow. 

THE  WEDDING. 

Travellbr* 
**  I  pray  you  wherefore  are  the  village  bells 
Kirigirlg  fo  mcrily  ?'* 

Woman. 
**  A  wedding  Sir, 
Two  of  the  village  folk.     And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may. 
Come  twelve-months  hence,  I  warrant  them  they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now 
So  all  might  be  undone*" 

TaAVKLLBR. 

**  An  ill.match'd  pair 
So  I  conceive  you.     Youth  perhaps  and  age  ?"     . 

Woman. 
*'  No— both  are  young  enough."  ^ 

Traveller. 

<<  Perhaps' the  fflall  then 
A  lazy  idler,  one  who  better  likes 
The  alehoufe  than  his  work  ?" 

Woman. 

«'  WhySif,  forthae 
He  always  was  a  welKconditioned  ia<)y 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drinki 
' ,     Save  now  and  then  mayhap  at  Chriftmas  ti|ne| 
Sol>er  as  wife  could  wi(h«" 

Traveller. 
•*  Thenis  the^irl 
«  A(hrew,  or  clfe  untidy.    One  who'd  wekonae 

Ker 


Her  hufband  with  a  rude  nnrulx  tdngor,' 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  eUewbere  for  comfort.    Is  it  fo  V* 

Woman* 
^'  She's  notable  enoagh,  and  as  lor  temper 
The  beft  good-humour'd  girl !  d'y te  fee  that  houfe  i 
There  by  theafpin  tree  whofc  grey  leaves  Jhinc 

In  the  wind  ?  (he  lived  a  fervant  at  the  farm. 

And  often  as  I  oame  to  weeding  here, 

I've  heard  her  fingine  as  (he  mUk'd  her  cowa 

So  chearfully,-rr*I  did  not  like  tohearher^ 

Becaafe  it  made  ms  think  upon  the  days 

When  I  had  ffot  as  little  on  my  mind. 

And  was  as  chearful  too.    Bat  (he  woold  marry»  J 

And  folks  muft  rcbip  as  they  have  fown.    God  help  her  I*^ 

T&AVELLEK* 

f^  Why  Miftrcfs,  iftl^ey  both  arc  well  inclined. 
Why  ihoold  not  both  be  happy  V 

WOMAI^* 

^*  They've  no  moqcy/* 

TRAYBLLEa* 

^'  Bat  both  can  work ;  and  fare  as  cheaifullj 
She'd  labour  for  herTelf  as  at  the  farm. 
And  he  wo'nt  work  the  worfe  becaufe  he  knows 
.  That  (he  will  mak^  his  fire.fide  ready  hi  \&m^ 
And  watch  for  his  letam." 

Woman. 
*«  All  very  wdl, 
A  little  while*'* 

TaAVELLBft. 

M  And  what  if  they  aie  poor? 
Kiches  ca'nt  always  porchafe  happpincfs. 
And  mach  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  mach  was  given." 

Woman. 

<<  All  this  I  have  heard  at  chorch  I 
And  when  I  walk  in  the  church-yard,  or  have  been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
3ut  when  I  hear  my  ^ildrcn  cry  for  hunger 
And  fee  them  (hiver  in  their  rags, — God  help  me  I 
I  pity  thdfe  for  whom  thefe  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding  day, 
Becaufe  I  think  of  mine.'f 

TftAVELLER. 

*'  You  have  known  trouble^ 
Thefe  hapljr  may  be  happier*'* 
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Woman, 

"  Why  for  that 
I've  had  my  (hare  ;  fome  ficknefs  andfome  fottoWf 
Weil  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worfc* 
Yet  had  I  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding  pealj  Sir,  if  I  thoaght  her  fate 
Ftomifed  no  better  things.'* 

Traveller. 
**  Sure,  fure,  good  Woman, 
You  look  apon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes  I 
All  have  their  cares ;  thofe  who  are  poor  want  wealtli,  , 
Thofe  who  have  wealth  want  more,  fo  «e  we  all 
Diflatisfied,  yet  all  live  on»  andeadi 
Has  his  own  comforts.'* 

Woman. 

**  Sir!  d'ye  fee  that  horfc 
Tum'd  out  to  comnon  here  by- the  way  fide  f 
He's  high  in  bone,  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  diftance.     Mind  him  I  bow  he  turns 
His  head  to  driveaway  the  flies  that  feed 
On  his  gall'd  (honlder !  there's  juft  grab  enough 
To  dilappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
Yoo  fee  his  comforts  Sir !" 

Travsllex. 

"  A  wretched  bcaft  I 
Hard  labour  and  worfe  ufuage  he  endures 
From  fome  bad  mallei.    But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his." 

Woman. 

"  In  truth  it  is  not  Sir! 
For  when  the  horfe  lies  down  at  night,  no  cares 
AbodI  HMDorsow  vex  him  in  his  dteams ; 
He  knows  no  quarter*day,  and  when  he  gets 
Some  mufty  hay  or  patch  of  hedge^row  grafi^ 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Of  his  half  meal!" 

Travej^ler. 

"  'Tis  idlenefs  makes  wan^ 
And  idle  habits.     If  the  man  will  go 
And  fpcnd  his  evenings  by  the  ale.noufe  fiit. 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  is  want  at  home  ? 

Woman. 
«'  Aye!  idlenefs!  the  rich  folks  never  fail 
To  find  fome  reafon  why  the  poor  deferve 
Their  miferies !  is  it  idlenefs  I  pray  you 
That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit  ? 
That  makes  the  fick  one's  fickly  appetite 
Turn  at  the  dry  bread  and  potatoe  meal  ? 
Is  it  idlenefs  that  makes  fmall  wages  faii 
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For  growings  WftntB  ?  fix  years  agone^  theTe  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding  day,  and  I  was  told 

What  I  mieht  lo<^  ftbr, — Init  I  did  not  heed 

Good  coun&K     1  had  lived  in  fervice.  Sir, 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

I^aid  down  withoot  one  thought  to  keep  me  fleeplefa 

Or  trouble  me  in  ileep ;  had  for  a  Sunday 

My  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedlar  came 

Could  buy  me  a  new  Hhbon  : — ^and  my  hufbaads-r- 

A  towardly  young  man  and  well  to  do. 

He  had  his  fil  ver  buckles  and  his  watch. 

There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'4 

Sprucer  on  holydays.   We  married,  Sir, 

And  we  had  children,  but  as  wants  incfeas'd 

Wages  did  not.     The  filver  buckles  went,  * 

So  went  the  watch,  and  when  the  holyday  coat 

Was  worn  to  work,  no  new  ♦  one  in  its  place* 

For  me — ^you^fee  my  rags  !  but  I  deierve  them» 

For  wilfully  like  this  new.married  pair 

I  went  to  my  undoing," 

Travbli.br. 

"  But  the  PariOi"— 

Woman. 
f'  Aye,  it  falls  heavy  there,  and  yet  their  pittance 
Tuft  fervcs  to  keep  life  in,     A  bleffed  profpcift. 
To  flave  while  there  is  (Irength,  in  age  the  workhoufei 
A  parifli  (hell  at  laft,  and  the  litde  bell  * 

Toird  haftily  for  a  pauper's  funeral !" 

THAVSLLBR. 

*'  Is  this  your  child  ?'* 

WOMAW. 

'<  Aye  Sir,  and  were  he  drtft 
Ai^  clean,  he'd  be  at  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Squire's  young  mafter*     Thefe  thin  rags  of  hit    ' 
Let  comfortably  in  the  fommer  wind ; 
But  when  ihe  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  fee  the  little  wretch  !     I've  three  befides^ 
And— God  forgive  me  !  but  1  often  wilh 
To  fee  them  in  their  coffins.<-^od  reward  you  I 
Godbjefs  you  for  your  charity  1" 

TAAV£LtEE. 

'^  You  have  taught  me 
To  give  fad  meaning  to  the  village  bells  !'^ 

*  *<  A  farmer  once  told  the  Author  of  Malvern  Hills,  '  that  he  almoft 
conftantly  remarked  a  gradation  of  changes  in  thoTe  men  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  -employing.  Yoong  men,  he  faid,  were  generally  neat  in  their  ap« 
pearance,  active  and  chearful,  till  they  became  married  and  had  a  family^ 
when  he  had  obferved  that  their  filver  buttons,  buckles  and  watches  gradually 
jdifappeare^,  and  their  Sunday's  clothes  became  common  without  any  other  ta 
fupply  their  place, — hut  faid  he,  fome  good  comes  from  this,  forthej  nuillthm 
^orkfor  whairvertbrj  can  r^r,"  Note  io  Cotilc's  M ALVMW  Hx  lls» 

Wo 
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We  bf g  leave  again  to  aik  where  the  faolt  lies,  after  this  lamentable  frat 
ef  the  parij^  hells  ?  If  z  man  can  maintain  himTelf  decently  before  marriage 
it  the  legillature  to  blame  if  he  and  the  woman  he  marries  grow  negligent, 
and  he  pawn  all  his  little  articles  of  /terj  f  Sorely  the  refult  of  their  joinu 
indoftry  would  render  them  more  comfortable  than  beforci  and  to  their  own 
ntgligcncc,  indolence,  and  vice  they  are  indebted  for  the  poverty  and  wretch, 
cdnefs  which  attend  their  union.  Tlie  invidious  note  only  implies  the  opinion 
of  one  unfeeling  farmer ;  but,  bad  as  the  world  is,  men  in  general  are  glad  to 
fee  thofe  whom  they  employ  do,  their  work  chearfully,  and  make  a  deoent  ap« 
pearancc  upon  the  produce  of  their  induftry. 

J  Pee}  at  Provincial  Routu     A   Poem.     4tO.     Pp.  iS.     is.     Wright. 
London.     i8oi. 
GOOD  intentions  feebly  execnted.     The  poet  joftly  deplores  the  vices  of 
Gaming,  Luxury,  and  Diffipation;  bat  his  verfes  ave  deftitutc  of  point, 
harmony,  and  ftrength.     ^ 

ne   Challenge  accepted.     A  Poem.     By  John   Stewart.     8vo.     Pp.    12. 
Stewart.     1801. 
WE  fhoold  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  produfHon  of  zforemaft  mam  who  fights 
better  than  he  writes.     Never  furely  did  ^alty  wear  a  more  homely  garb. 
JBoth  matter  and  manne>  (et  all  defcription  at  d^ance,  Ex.  Grat. 

'<  Our  true  and  loy&l  firm  defenders. 

With  our  immortal  brave  commanders. 

To  face  thofe  boafting,  vain  ofienders. 

United  Irene  with  Briton's  true, 

Shellaly  and  fteel  face  fix  to' two. 

Dauntlefs,  faithfiil,  our  Ifianders, 

To  Baltic's  coaft,  France,  and  Flanders, 

Till  laws  of  Nations  doth  prevail. 

The  fword  of  Juftice  guard  the  fcale : 

Let  them  approach  our  hulls  and  decks. 

Then  hear  who  (hall  tow  the  wrecks. 

When  laws  and  compaQs  they  have  broke, 

Then  to  our  bull-dcigs,  fire  and  fmoke. 

Britannia,  her  main  to  plough. 

What  line  can  ftop  her  breaking  through !" 

Jdore  Wonders  f  an  Heroic  Eptftle  to  M.  G.  Le*u^is,  Efq,  M.  P,  Editor  ef 
<*  Tales  of  Wonder^"  Author  of  ««  The  Mottk"'^'*.CajHe  Sfe^re,*'' ^c. 
l^c.  With  a  Prafcript  Extraordinary y  and  an  Ode  on  the  Union.  By 
Mauritius  Mooofiiine,  &c.  ^c.  &c.  410.  Pp.  36.  2S.  Barker. 
1801.  , 

.  FORTUNATELY  for  us  thcfe  Wonders  do  not  bear  fo  extravagant  a 
price  as  thofe  of  Mr.  I^wis  of  which  we  had  lately  occafion  to  fpeak,  or,  in- 
depe ndenrly  of  our  utter  averfion  to  the  old  woman's  tricks^  which  are  coming 
into  fa(hion,  at  once  to  frighten  and  to  pleafe  the  grown  Maficrs  and  Mifles  of 
the  age,  and  nooft  woefully  to  corrupt  the  public  tafle,  we  (hoold  have  an  ad-> 
ditional  motive  for  execrating  the  reign  of  Wonders. 

'«  Neither  pcrfonal  animofity,"  fays  the  author  in  his  Pncfcript,"  nor  en* 
yious  pride,  dictated    the,  following  Epiftle;  ic  is   a  defence  Qf  poetical 

property 
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pcppettX)  in  general^  againft  arbirraty  invafion  ;  mote  dian  dih|  it  is  a  tribute 
due  to  degraded  virtue,  and  the  violated  decency  of  national  tafte;  I  ihill 
fooh  exped  to  fee  the  tremendous  **  Hijkry  of  RAfw  Hekid^xA  Bloody  Bones'^ 
in  print,  accompanied  by  amoft  iniiant<ineous  profuiion  of  *•  Tales  of  Terror,'^ 
in  iraitanon  of  fodrcadfil  an  original.  Indeed,  the  "  ^gri  Somnia'^  of 
H^racty  that  is  to  fay,  '  the  extravagancies  of  a  fick  imagination)  coold 
never  be  more  properly  applied  than  to  thofe  unnatural  labours^  which  prc^- 
firnt  us  with  nothing  but  ikelet<ns  and  diftortions;  and  lead  us  toi)elieve 
<he  univcrfe  itfelf,  which  we  inhabit)  to  be  no  other  thiin  a  great  chamel* 
houfe,  crowded  with  apparitions^  hobgoblinsj  and  fpedres*  Nayj,  human 
nature,  on  the  whole,  is  a  mere 

"  Monftrum  horrendum,  informc)  ingens,  cui  Umen  ademptum/' 
The  defign  is  laudable  \  pf  the  ability  with,  which  it  is  executed  we  (hall 
enable  our  readers  to  form  fome  opinion^  by  laying  a  paflage  or  two  befofC 
them.. 

«*  Thee^  now,  let  poignant  pleafatitty  aflail> 

Thee^  too  tenacious  of  thy  nurfe*s  tale, 

Thee^  Le'wift  t  devote  to  Satire's  (hrine  | 

Tho'  pert  facility,  perhaps^  isthinei 

Thine  quick  conception,  of  the  qiiaintef  kindi 

And  taile,  to  trifles  ankwardiy  ioclin'd. 

But  why,  to  vice,  bellow  a  pander  fcreen  ? 

Why,  with  thy  monftrous  births,  deform  thefcene}   - 

Why,  build  on  blockheads  an  inglorious  fame  } 

Who  merely  gucfs  thy  Merit,  by  thy  -^^Name  ^  M 

Who  pafs  no  further  judgment,  when  they  fee,  ^ 

Thofe  alUfufficient  vouchers, — M  *  and  P. 

Go  to, — as  well  grave  y^i&a's  funeral  croak 

Might  drive  t'imparr  the  fpirit  of  ayV^^, 

OrCLAREMoMT  perfcmate  theG^^of /f7»^>  , 

Cla^emont,  who  <  looks  as  he  did  never  dine  f  >'* 

As  thou,  by  fuch  vile  trick,  afpire  to  raife 

A  fplendid  monument  of  deathlefs  praife  V' 

The  Bard  declares  that  he  can  read  with  pleafure  the  fabled  griefs  of  4 
Pante  or  an  Ariofto  j 

*'  But,  when  thofe  ft tal  fantaCes  pervert 

The  wayward  fenfe,  not  meliorate  the  heaft, 

When  the  numb'd  foul  is  fteep'd  in  ftupid  trance, 

And  ev'n  the  Scriptures  dwindle  to  romance, 

i  curfe  the  madnefs  of  a  guilty  tafte^ 

By  thee,  with  more  than  vulgar  glory,  gracMj 

Avert  my  fondnefs,  from  fuch  naufeous  whimsy 

Preferring  to  Chtld  Waters  |,  Dai/id's  Hymns.  1  jcj 

Like  conj'rer's  bag,  how  many  a  maniac's  fcuU^ 

is  with  newts,  toads,  and  afps,  completely  full  1 

*  '<  There  is  a  mod  marvellous  fpell  in  the  two,   apparently,   fimple 
IdttecS)  M..P.     For  M.  P  ftands  for  Member  of  Parliament,  and  P.  M,  foe 

favroaften" r-^Cotnelius  Agriffa^  Jun, 

'+  *•  Vide  Spenter.*' 
■  ;j:  «  A  celebrated  old  ballad  of  that  title/* 

Hp«.XXXtV.  VOLt  Vlllr .  G  g..        ^  Sufjl 
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Sure  that  the  horrid  medley  will  go  down. 

He  fpewshis  various  garbslge  on  the  town, 

*Till  fprightfv  bellts  areftightcn'd  intofitr, 

And  beaux,  if  blefl  wlthany,  lofe  their  wits/' 
He  criticifes,  with  feverity,  the  dramatic  prodaAion  of  his  brotlicr  bald, 
ycleped  tbt  Cc^le  SfttfrCf  and>  mOfeovcri  acctifes  him  of  plagiarifin»  Jorei^M 
and  dbmeji'tc, 

*•  In  pity  I  forb^ar^  as  carrion  prey, 

To  taint  toy  noftrils  with  thine  hideous  Play ; 

Where  incident,  atid  language,  point  and  plot. 

And  all,  but  Icothfome  fpe^tacles  forgot ; 

Draw.bridge>  and  duneeon,  knight,  and  trufty  fquire,  1 

Squalid  confumption,  ipedre  cloathM  in  fire,  V  1 50 

lUumin'd  altars,  and  '  chimaeras  dire**  J 

Smit  with  the  frenzy  of  a  foreign  race  ; 

Who  all  their  beauty  in  diftortion  place  ; 

Who  couple  contraries,  with  equal  eafe, 

Ai  Taylors  munch  their  cucumbers  with  peas  ; 

Was't  not  enough  to  filch  their  Dimfy  ftyle, 

But  thou  mOft  rob  the  Worthies  of  Our  lAc  V* 
He  thus  fubftantiates  his  charge  of  plagiarifm^ 

"  When  t^'ry  fenfe  by  pow'rful  Sleep  was  feal'd. 

And  o^er  the  brait)  his  poppy  .dews  prevail'd, 

In  my  lone  Study,  lo !  methoughti  I  fat,  3^0 

Grave  as  an  Owl,  and  penfive  as  a  Car ; 

Before  my  fight,  in  pompous  garment  gay, ' 

Frefh  from  the  Prefs>  thy  "  7W/«of  WonJtr**  lay 

And  much  I  gloated,  with  lafdvious  eyes, 
<  On  its  white  form,  gilt  edge,  and  comely  fize ; 

When,  fudden,  from  the  lab'ring  (helves  arouod, 

I  heard,  at  firil,  a  fmall,  flill,  iolemn  found, 

That  louder  wax'd  anon  :-^and,  now,  I  view'd, 

Dcfcending  from  their  cells,  the  motley  brood, 

An  animated  hoft  of  various  hue ;  3  r^ 

Fair  yellow,  ch^nut  brown,  cserulean  blue, 

And  glowing  red,  as  if  inflam'd  by  rage ; 

All  cover'd  with  the  rev 'rend  duft  of  age  ! 

Fierce  they  approach'd;  and  (oh !  extreme^  grief,) 

Each  from  the  ftranger.  volume  tore  a  leaf. 

Indignant  tore  ;  and  while  my  anxious  mind 

Q^ick  doubts  involv'd,  fcaroe  *  left  a  wreck  behind  ;* 

Then,  to  their  fev'ral  feats,  alertly  fled, 

Mutt'ringlow  curfes  on  thy  fated  head» 

Curious  to  know,  what  lucubration  rare  2fo 

Thofe  vellum. vefted  knaves  would  deign  to  fpare^ 

Thy  Tome,  all/tatter'd  as  it  was,  I  took  t 

Qood  Heav'n  ♦ !  how  much  unlike  the  former  book ! 

For  they  had  pick'd  the  meat,  but  fpurn^d  the  bone. 

And,  only  left  ihcc,  S^^ys,  and— Thy  own. 

■  H  ■■  ■        I        III      ■  H Mill 

*  <^  QuaommfflHtatttsablUoI''  VxEc, 

Picas'* 
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PieasM  by  the  civil  ccnfare  of  the  jokCf 

I  fhook  my  fides  with  laughter,  and  awoke." 
The  ode  is  more  fpirited  and  correal  than  the  Bard's  bag  of  Wonders,  He 
condemns  iSippancy  of  abufe  in  other  writers,  and,  yet  in  his  own^pert  com. 
tnencs  on  the  Author  of  the  Furfuiu  of  Literature  he  is  not  only  flippant  but 
unjaft.  He  magnifies  his  faults,  and  is  blind  to  his  merits.  Whatever  de« 
fe^  that  writer  may  have  difplayed,  they  are  greatly  coonterbalanoed  by  hit 
beauties,  and  it  is  our  ferious  opinion,  that  he  dcferves  the  thanks  of  all 
friends  to  religion,  morality,  and  focial  order,  in  the  defence  oF  which  he 
has  exened  his  ability  with  fuccefs. 

In  defcribing  the  qualifications  of  a  man  of  t^rV/xf  and  independence^  whom 
be  reverences  sund  admires,  he  introduces  one,  which  t^^^'ccrtainly  have  never 
Gonfidered  as  a  chara^eriftic  of  either.  " 

'<  Who,  from  the  plenteous  ftore  of  knowledge^  fliogi 

On  peafont's  honour^  or  contempt  on  Kings." 
From  the  con&rudlion  of  tbefe  lines  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  to  honour  pea* 
fants  or  to  defpife  Kings,  is  a  mark  of  virtue  and  independence.  If  he  had 
really  faid,  what  we  hope  he  meant  to  fay,  but  what  he  ceftainly  has  noc 
faid^  that  an  honourable  mind  would  honour  virtue  though  found  in  a  cottage^ 
and  hold  vice  in  contempt  though  feated  on  a  throne,  every  heart  would  have 
Deat  in  unifpn  with  the  feeling,  and  every  voice  have  re-echoed  the  feotio^t^ 
As  it  ilands,  the  latter  part  of  it  feems  to  reverfe  the  fcriptural  prep^p(-^ 

BONOVR  THE  KIKG.  .  , 

Unto  fiife  Lament ath  Hlhemka  Pnema-  Macatouuo^Lathnnn.    ^Aitd  stn  ^Ode 
to  Peter  Pindar.     4to.     Pp.  r6.     is.     Wright.     London.     i8oi»     * 

^  THIS  whimfical  medley  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  notable  produce 
tion  of  Dr.  Gcddcs  *,  in  the  pcfll-ffion  of  humour  without  fal/thood.  It  ex- 
hibits an  odd  mixture  of  Latin  and  Engliih,'  interfperfecf  with  (bme  iaJk 
i^rokes  of  ^tire  and  of  wit.  The  invocation  at  the  beginning  will  afford  a 
tolerable  fpecimen  of  the  poem. 

'*  Vos,  patriae  iwvoko  pia  nimiina,  Nymphs  of  the  Poddte  f, 
Vos  Libertatis  Pueri,  cum  Smock,  alitj  Wenches, 
Fijhnvomeu  et  Ferrymtn^  precor  afpirate  canenti  ;  * 

Flebilibus  mea  Mufa  modis  miferabile  carmen 
Integrat,  indignos  mecum  piijate  dolores. 

O,  fi  pnereritos  referat  mihi  Jupiter  annos^ 
Qiialis  eram !  magnum  cum  Grattanus  ante  fenatum 
Laetus  harrangnabat  Volunteeros,  Mili/ian^ue, 
Grandiloquens,  vcrhiCquc  {onoris /peechi^caiat^ 
*^  O,  Patria,  exdaroans,  Hibernia,  maxima  tellus^ 
**  io,  fperata  diu  clare  lat^que  triumphat 
*'  Hac  quaefita  manu  Lihertas  !     Do  tibi  Free-trade, 
"  Do  majeilatem  populo,  populoque  falutem* 
'*  Credo  equidem,  baud  fallor,  tali  pro  munere  noftrum 
■       ..  -■  ■       —  -      - .  ■  —  ^  —  ;    -  ■«■     '         -  -    ■  I 

•  See  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review  for  February.     ?•   193.  * 

+  *'  Peddle,  vd  Puddle^  fie  didlum  &  vicino  flumine,  quo  magna  pars 

Dnhltni'  perfxpe    inundata    eil.     Hanc   regionem  habitant  Libertj  Bf>js, 

Decanus  eiiam  atque  Archi.epifcoptis— cum  muhis  aliis«" 

.     G  g  2  ««  Nomcg 
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**  Nomen  in  aAra  feient  ^entit  ferique  n^poteSi 
**  £t  nati  natoirun',  et  qiii  nafcentur  ab  tllis." 

Quinjpuagtnta  fimul  nmnmorum  millia  gre^nsi 
ihU'fiamit  p«rvo  caon  corpore, jit/}  (ike  a  Pigrnyt 
'  Quia  tamen  illius  celeberrima  gaudia  no£li$ 
j^p^ia^t  yer^^  !  quot  Fitc-actrks^  qMot  Luminaiionif 
^luim  multsp  ardenti  fvAlgcbant  lampaciea  mm  / 
Vidlt  et  obticuit  cum  fnurinure  /.j^Imu  amnis ; 
Afdiyere  Lacui  fenituiDyyk^utg^^uf  frequenies. 
Jpfe  etiam  ripae  confidens  ihargine  D^rmH^ 
C^njuge  cum  Sh^thk^  auditq  fine  fine  turnuUu^ 
'  itaariOJtt  et  hij$g;r^os^  bamlarUts  ^ndique  Brattos 
jDieierit,  inceptum^r-ai(9Mt,'car6rqucjf|o<4((iei — 
Qube  ego!  *  fed  molam  praellat  compbncre  taentem* 
Sciltatf  ah,  mifefo  tfiieiantur  peftora  lu6tu, 
'    O  Socii,  O  Comttet,  Ctvmabe&i  M^enMnj  O'Cmnor  / 
Jfmi  fumiD»  diet  et  ihelu£Ubile  t^mpus 
liibpmit;  fuimus  Patwiots:,  fuit  jEm,  et  ingens 
Qlori^  Duhitni  ;  ferus  omnia  PUttis  ad  yfn^/!?^    * 
Tsanftulit — en  hpi^rl^  9ntones>  doroinantur  in  urt^*'* 

Vtie  maimer  of  that  low  dealer  in  Doggrel,  who  afiumes  the  appeIlat]o|[ 
^  Peter  Pindari  is  not  badly  imiuted  ip  the  following  ode,  annexed  to  the 
poem* 

S  Odi,  to  Petit  Pindar  in  his  Own  Way. 
f  AK^t^MtV.T.— The  Poet  compUineth  of  Pcter'aodc»<*radvi(eth  hia 
.^  4f6ft-r<Qnspireth  him  to  «  Layrrat  and  Nf  i^i^^  Mote^^gmmblethio  the 
gitMrd  againft  Ro^l  Chat-7»talketh  of  Mi^er  Death,  and  Madame  Schwel- 
lenBefg,  of  Gifibrdy  and  fallen  Mini(lers«^likeneth  Peter  to  a  penny  Puffr- 
propheficth  na  good  to  himi  and  compareth  him  to  another  Puff  of  a  dif- 
Imnt  flavour. 

One. 
«*  BtxiRt  I've  had  of  thee  my  Belly-full-- 

Thy  Odes  and  Epigrams  giye  o'er, 
Tame  at  a  Liureat,  and  almod  as  dull. 

Gentle  as  Miftrefs  More. 
I'm  ftck  of  Courts  and  Royal  Chat, 
OfRingsandQueeni— Ha!  Ha!  What!  What! 

Peter,  'tis  very  flat, 
Since  Mifter  Death,  rude  Porter,  and  all  that, 
'  ^YCainft  Madame  Schwellenburgh  hath  {hut  the  door* 
"     Of  Gifford  I  have  had  enough,  ' 

*  **  Quos  ego,  fed  motos  prxftat  componere  flu£ius.'* 

i£neid«  LJb.  &# 
<*  VemtifumQia  ^ieset  inelufbbile  tcmpus 
Dairdaniac  r  fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,  ct  ingens« 
Gloria' Teucrorum^;  ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Tranflulit-^incenfa  Danai  domicantur  in  uroe*'* 

iEneid«  Lib,  <• 
And 


AfKrfa1kliMinift«t!;,andruch!ikefti»£  '^ 

Fet<r,  tliou  art  a  very  Puff, 
A  penny  Fuft,  bak'd  in  a  pan  of  txji ; 
With  Iwrellmg  outfide,  little  ^ood  within  > 
Not  very  Kvcet,  nor  very  tart. 
Of  Paftry-cooks  the  ftaiiding  jokc^ 
Peter,  thy  wit  will  end  in  fmoke^ 
Juft  hkc  that  oiher  Puff  .    i a  F-^t/' 
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The  tw  Primiss  of  terfia.     Addreffei  to   ToMik.     By  J,  Porter.     liiiiQ. 
js.     Cro(by  and  Letcerman.     iSow 

THE  Princes,  Omra  and  Behauder,  arc  brothers,  w^hofe  cbata^ers,  tho^ 
vircuous,  form  a  contrail  of  meeknefs  and  innpetuofity,  atiJ  are  refpec* 
'  lively  corrected  by  the  admonitions  and  inft  iiQ'on  of  Sadi,*  their  pnxcptof* 
The  author  informs  uj  that,  <^  for  tlie  tales  with  which  Sadi  leiTons  tbe 
]^rinces>"  he  is  **  indtrbt(»i  to  a  philofopher  of  that  name,  wh6  really  com. 
podd,  and  recited  ihem  to  the  yourh  of  Perfia.  How"  be  *'  came  by  thcmi** 
lie  has  ^**  not  obtained  perraiflion  to  repeat/* 

The  principal  fubjcdt  treaied  in  this  little  volume  are-^Pride,  Perfotial 
I)efed,  Vanity  and  luiencfs,  Anceilry,  Juftice,  and. Mercy,  Procraftini^* 
tion.  Government,  Crc  iuiity  and  Calumny,  Honour,  Ceath,  Dignities*  la 
his  introduclion^   the  auihor  fays--^  , 

'<  A  «ekbrat'^d  MuraliU  has  obferved,  that  he  who  fets  oat  in  life,  with 
moral  principW:>  deeply  lixed  in  his  heart,  though  a  deceiving  and  deceived 
world  (hould  neglect  hitu,  will  f»nd,  in  his  heart,  a  fourpe  of  joy*,  which  the 
world,  with  all  its  riches  and  honours,  cannot  bellow. 

'^  Thus,  holding  religion  as  the  biifis  of  that  independence  of  mind,  which 
Ift  the  beft  guardian  of  virtue ;  on  this  rock  I  ere^  the  morals  of  my  bookv 
I  ha^e  drawn  it«  principles  from  the  greateft  philofopbers  of  the  world,  im4 
Irom  the  fource  of  all  truth,  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

A  book,  fo  conftruded,  claims  oar  mite  of  approbation,  and  wfe  necoau 
tnend  ic  to  thofe  who  are  fglicitous  for  their  offspring  to  profit  by  tbe  di^Ulca 
bfvirtaep 


MISCELLANIES, 

Otjfrvatims  m  ti^^cmmtrf'a  Plan  for  the  hetter  Supplying  the  CitiejL ^^ 

omJ  Glasgow  with  Coahi.ly  Henry  $Uuart^  Esg,  IJi,  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
4.S.E.  By^iii  014  Co^  Master.  Svo.  f  f.  64,  HiU,  lldinborglu 
1800.  ' 

HAI)  we  not  rashly  promised  In  our  aeview  of  the'  pamphlet  to  whicli 
this  is  an  answer,  (See  oar  last  Voliime,  p.  422.)  to  do  justice  to  the 
«»gimtentsdf  botb  p«rti«^  iii  Mi  twoii  c6iltH)v€r^r/  i^  sIKAht  It^Hly  hav^ 

0^3  ^  aVem^ 
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deemed  the  CMl-masters  oiscrvattms  worthy  of  notice.  We  nean  not  bj  tiiis 
to  insinuate,  that  the  pamphlet  is  not  ably  written.  The  ingenious  author 
is  evidently  interested ;  at  least  to  us  he  seems  dee/ify  interested,  in  preserv- 
ing to  the  coal-owners  of  Mid-Lothian,  the  monopoly  which  they  now  en- 
joy of  supplying  the  city  of  Edinburgh  with  fuel;  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
address  he  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  to  prevent  them  from  per-  v 
ceiving  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Steuart  proves,  that  bj  ' 
means  of  the  canal  by  the  Batten  Mw,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  might  be 
more  cheaply  supplied  with  coals  from  the  county  of  Lanerk,  than  from  the 
-mmw 4»4l»  more  immediate  vicinity.  In  labouring  for  his  own  interest, 
we  cannot  blame  him  ;  for  we  have  long  been  of  opinion,  and  we  wish  to 
impress  that  opinion  upon  others,  that  exertions  which  have  m  ttsj^3^oiat' 
ever  to  self  interest,  can  be  made  x>nly  by  a  being  more  perfect  than  man. 
But  controvertists  should  never  forget  th^i  justice,  at  l^ast,  is  duQ  to  all — iQ 
thetr  antagonists  as  well  as  to  their  friends ;  and  tltey  should  not  hazaid, 
from  the  press,  assertions  relating  to  facts,  which  they  would  not>  apon 
x)ath,  utter  in  a  court  of  law. 

That  the  Old  Coal-master  had  been  inattentive  to  this  rule,  we  were  led 
to  suspect,  by  perusing  the  bare  title  of  his  pamphlet;  for  Dr.  Steuart's«r-  * 
eguftt  professes  to  give  no  plan,  as  he  says  it  does,  for  the  better  suppK'ing 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  coals.  Notice  indeed  is  incidentally  taken  ot  the 
^probable  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Glasgow,  as  well  as  to  many 
ether  places,  from  the  canal,  if  cut  in  the  line  of  Batten  Mm  ;  but  the  profest 
.object  of  the  account  is,  to  prove  the  very  great  importance  of  that  line  (p 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Incidentally  its  importance  is  shewn  likewise  to  th^ 
east  coast  of  England ;  and  the  title  of  the  Coal-master's  pamphlet  would  have 
beeil  nearer  to  accuracy,  had  it  been,  OAservattcns  on  the  Jccoum  tfa  Flemfw 
thf  Better  nififfying  the  Ltties  cfEdinhurgh  and  London  "xith  Coals  ! 

Having  got  over  this  stumbling-block  thrown  in  our  way,  we  en(ere4 

upon  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  itself,  and  were  very  soon  enabled  to 

Ibrm  an  estimate  of  the  entertainment  prepared  for  us  by  the  unknown  aut   I 

thpr.     Dr.  Steuart  begins  his  pamphlet  with  some  references  to  the  earliest 

-accounts  that  we  .have  of  pit-coal  used  as  a  fuel,  and  gives  a  quotation  from 

Theophrastus,  to  prove,  that  about  two  tiiousand  years  ago  it  was  m  use 

^mong  smiths,  or  workers  in  metals.     This  quotation  has,  doubtless,  little 

tendency  to  decide  the  question  oonceming  the  merits  of  the  two  lines  pro* 

]^ed  for  the  intended  canal  betv%'een  EdiiiburgUand  Glasgow ;  but  it  isinter- 

•esting  as  a  matter  of  liberal  curiosity  to  the  classical  reader,  and  was  therefore 

inserted,  surely  with  no  impropriety,  in  a  work  calculated  Jbr  the  perusal^ 

not  of  mere  colliers,  but  of  gentlemen.  The  old  Coal-master,  however,  seems 

to-(hink   it  very  impertinent,  \md  attempts  to  make  hi«;  readers  merry,  by 

prof^jsipg  himself  ignorant  what  kind  oi  coal-master  Thcophrastus  was,  or 

whether  he  learned  it  (letifiied  wLai  r)  from  "  his  predecessor  Aristotle.'*  For 

ourselves  we  can  only  say,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  of  the  relief  of 

jmany  such  quotations  from  our  anonymous  author's  iutolerable  jargon  ^t 

••  oncfist  below/'  and  other  such  phraF^es,  intelligible  only  to  miners.     We 

beg  leave  likewise  to  assure  him,  in  vindicqtion   of  our  old  fricpd  Tphco- 

phrlstus,  that  pit-coal  has  been  found  much  farther  south  than  Greece ;  ^veq 

sn  far  as  New  South  Wales :  but  perhaps  by  south,  our  coul-master  means  a 

low  Utitude ! 

*  ,  After  this  witticism,  and  others  simifar  to  it,  the  author  enters  upon  his 
i^iuinci»«  and  bej^ins^  by  cand4d]y  admitting,  th^  ilie  coal  district  in  L^t 

ntrkshir^ 


Il6rkshire«  is  richer  than  even  Dr.  Steuart  had  represented  it.  This,  how- 
ever, he  contends*  i^  of  no  Qianner  of  importancet  since,  in  certain  sltua-' 
tions,  a  thick  seamof  coai  is  not  more  valuable  than  a  thin !  Not  ^atisiied  with 
this»  which  one  would  think  sufficiently  paradoxical,  he  affirms,  that  a  colliery* 
of  9jiy  extent  can  be  wrought  with  greater  advantage  at  the  depth  of  thir^ 
latlioms  than  at  that  of  res ;  and  that  thirty  fathoms  is  the  very  least  depth  at 
ipvbich  such  a  colliery  can  be  worked  to  any  advantage !  (Pp.  10,  II.;  Nay, 
he  goes  so  iar  as  to  say,  and  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  water  oirriage  of 
heavy  goods  must  be  more  expensive  than  the  land  carriage,  if  the  dis- 
tance exceed  not  six  miles ;  and  he  even  assures  tlie  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
that^hcy  must  pay  as  much  for  coals  brought  by  water  thirty  miles,  as  for 
coak  brought  by  land  six  miles ;  though  the  water^born  coals  cost  at  the 
pit  mouth  only  one  shilling  and  six-pence  per  cart  load,  and  tlie  land-born 
coals  cost  four  shillings  and  six-pei^ce ! 

.  In  mentioning  these  paradoxes,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  he  has  not 
displayed  ingenuity ;  but  his  reasoning,  though  in  the  form  of  arithmetical 
demonstration,  will  be  found  extremely  fallacious,  by  him  who  shall  closely 
examhie  the  principles  from  which  he  sets  out.  The  suppression  of  so  small  a 
(um  as  even  1  Ol.  ibr  instance,  in  one  case,  and  the  addition  of  the  same  sura  in 
another,  must  produce  mighty  effects  on  the  conclusion,  when  that  conclu- 
sion is  tJie  result  of  multiplying  by  any  figure,  the  expences  from  which,  in 
the  one  case  lOl.  are  taken,  and  to  which  in  the  other  they  are  added.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that  we  are  to  fill  pages,  devoted  to  more  important 
objects,  with  instances  of  our  Coal-master's  address  in  this  way.  His 
pamphlet  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  who  will  do  both  him  and  it  justice  ; 
and  as  it  contains  several  details  which  may  prove  useful  to  Coal-owners, 
Mre  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  such ;  though  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  controversy  between  the  authpr  and  Dr.  Steuart,  it  begins  with 
petulance,  and  cQncludes' with  misrepresentation. 

Supplement  to  an  Acamnt  rf  a  VUm^  for  the  better  mpjdyiug  the  City  of  Edinhurgh 
with  Coal ;  comprising  an  Examination  of  an  anoi^mws  Pamphlet  lately  pub^ 
Ushedt  u^der  the  signature  tf  an  Old  Coal-Master,  By  Henry  Steuart, 
L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  £.  8vo.  Pp.  204.  ,  Longman  and 
Rees,  London ;  and  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

THE  reader  perceives  that  this  is  an  answer  to  the  pamphlet  reviewed  in 
the  preceding  article ;  and  we  venture  to  assure  him,  that  he  will  find 
it  a  complete  answer.  He  may  indeed  be  of  opinion,  that  the  flippant  asser- 
tions of  the  Coal-master,  without  name,  were  hardly  entitled  to  <7»;f  answer; 
and  we  surely  agree  with  him,  that  Dr.  Steuart  was  not  called  upon  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  such  an  antagonist.  When  a  gentleman  publishes  a  dis- 
quisition founded  on  fa^s,y^oT  the  truth  of  which  he  pledges  his  name  and 
character,  no  man  of  honour  will  controvert  those  fa6ls,  without  giving  to 
the  public  the  same  pledge  for  his  own  veracity;  and  therefore,  as  the  Coal- 
master  vouches  for  the  facts,  which  he  brings  forward  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Dr.  Steuart,  neither  by  his  own  name,  nor  by  the  name  of  any  other  un- 
exceptionable witness,  our  author. might,  with  per fedl  safety,  have  trust- 
ed his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  his  enlightened  readers.  He  had, 
however,  courted  disquisition ;  and  f)erhaps  he  might  think  that  many 
persons  interested  }n  the  line  of  the  proje^ed  canal,  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  literary  warfare.  By  such  persons  siloncc  might  have  been 
construed  into  an  acknowledged  defect;  and  as  the  canal  cannot  be  cut  in 
either  line  but  at  an  enormous  expence,  the  interests  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
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the  public  at  large,  (for  in  the  present  case  they  are  inseparable,)  mig^l 
have  been  materially  injured  by  an  anonymous  pamphleteer. 

Whether  our  author  reasoned  in  this  manner>  we  know  not;  but  he  sieems 
sufficiently  sensible,  that  nothing  was  due  to  him  from  an  adversary  who 
fights  from  behind  a  bush.  ''  There  is  one  condition  of  the  contest/'  sa^s 
he,  "  of  which  I  havie  cause  to  complain.  While  I  fairly  and  openly  dis- 
play my  name  before  the  pubLc,  1  am  called  forth  hito  the  arena  against  a 
xnaslced  gladiator,  who,  like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  has  his  invisible  cap, 
and  wraps  himself  up  in  his  coat  of  darkness.  That  such  conduct  i^  attribu- 
table to  one  of  two  motives,  is  abundantly  plain.  Either  tiie  observer  in 
i^taid,  or  he  is  ashamed,  on  account  of  his  book  ;  ani  1  leave  it  to  his  coai- 
iriends  or  himself,  to  make  choice  of  the  alternative.  What  his  real  name 
or  character  may  be  seems  of  little  moment  to  the  question,  and  is  of  still 
less  to  the  public.  A  coal-owner  of  Mid-Lothian,  aii  able  advocate  of 
Edinburgh,  aiid  a  certain  merchant,  and  formerly  a  land-holder  in  Lanerk- 
ahire  who  is  wruin  lack  of  other  occupation,  have  been  seriously  suspected 
by  jprying  curiosity.  As  to  the  two  first,  their  talents, as  vsriters,  and  still 
more,  their  respedability  and  canctour  as  men,  wliolly  forbid  the  idea.  ¥ow 
^here  is,  throughout  the  performance,  a  wilful  mis»statement,  a  determined 
jpetnlsmce,  anaself-sufficiency^  incompatible  alike  with  libt*ral  attairimenta 
■  fuid  solid  knowledge ;  not  to  mention  the  counting-house  phraseology  with 
which  it  is  filled,  and  the  defective  grammar  and  prorhxial  barbarisms  with 
^hich  it  is  disfigured/'         ' 

.  By  this  passage,  and  another,  in  which  the  Coal-master  is  said  to  have 
obtained  oiium  cum  dignitafe,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Steuart's  anta- 

rhist  is  not  completely  concealed  by  the  mask  which  he  has  put  on ;  and 
so,  he  has  reaped  the  reward  which  all  deserve,  who  put  on  a  mask 
that  they  may  insult  with  impunity,  individuals  by  whom  tbey  have  not 
been  injured.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  yiccamt  of  a  Elan  fori  ic 
better  Su/ijilying  the  City  rf  Edinburgh  v)tth  Coal,  there  is  not  one  expression  un- 
t>ecoming  a  gentleman,  or  a  single  reflection  upon  any  individual,  except 

Swo  mineral  surveyors,  who  are  expressly  named,  as  having  discharged  their 
Itity  in  a  careless  manner.  This  being  the  case,  the  coarse  ridicule  which 
^e  Observer  attempts  to  throw  over  Dr.Steuart  and  his  cause,  was  wholly 
unprovoked;  and  his  internal  conviction  of  this  was  probably  the  reason 
ihat  he  sent  his  Obseivatims  into  the  world  without  his  name.  But,  if  he  be 
jj^nbwn  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  his  vain  attempts  at  concealment  must 
tok>perate  with  the  wit  of  his  antagonist,  to  raise  the  laugh  acainst  him; 
That  wit,  thoiigh  not  so  rough  as  his  own,  is  infinitely  more  keen ;  and 
though  it  mangles  not  like  a  saw,  it  cuts  like  a  razor. 

yferc  there  nothing,  however,  but  wit  in  Dr.  Stcuart's  book,  it  would, 
oh  such  a  subject,  be  of  very  little  value.  With  much  patience  he  examines 
ii\t  Coal-master's  reasoningson  deep  and  shallow  pits,  and  on  thecompara- 
^vt^expences  of^land  and  water  carriage;  points  out  the  ialUciousnessoftbc 
prioiciflles  on  which  his  calculations  are  built,  and  then  uiake;s  for  his  misre- 
presentations the  following  apology :  \ 

t  "..When  vve  candidly  coilsider  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  vtry 
fgeuJiar  n^iute  of  thegroiind  he  h^d  here  to  tread,  some  allowance,  perhaps 
|h "charity,"  should  be  made,  even  for  such  misrepresentations.  Great  as  we 
foowth^  Aversion  of  the  canine  race  to  be  to  water,  when  afflicted  with 
^at  deplorable  disease,  which  has  from  Ihence  derived  its  appellation ;  yet 
ifigit^x,  1  fun  pcrsuaded^and  far  more  deep-rooted^  is  the  ahliotreact  that 
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llhe  thorough^bred  mdm^Usi  involuntarily  fe«l$  to  fair  «ompiitrtion,  and  t6 
every  scheme  for  diffusing  the  equal  beneiits  oi'  trade.  Like  the  leanhoundi 
in  the  (able,  though  sh/t  ujk  m  hU  kenneh  and  disqualified  ibr  the  chace>  ke 
still  continues  with  violence  to  give  ton^it  at  the  starting, .  and  paht< 
after  the  game  he  is  now  unable  to  pursue,  and  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  his  followers  to  participate.  Let  us,  howevi:r,  not  tbrget;  in  the  midst  of  a 
due  consideration  tor  intirmity  or  misfortune,  that  our  Obsecver's  uniform 
design  has  abready  been  Co  mislead  the  ordinary  reader ;  to  surprize  him 
vritli paradoxes ;  to  perplex  and  confound  him  with  technical  details;  ami 
thus  to  withdraw  his  attenlion  from  the  main  objed  of  my  book;  which  watr 
to  shew  the  vast  diilerence  in  tlie  price,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  coal,  to 
remarkable  in  Lanerk&hiic  and  \lid-Lothiaii;  and  the  absolute  certainty* 
on  tiiat  account,  with  which  a  judicious  water-carriage  would  preserve  it  to 
the  metropolis,  at  an  expence  tar  inlerior  to  the  present  rates. 

Without  entering  into  the  calculations  of  either  pamphlet,  which  cad 

iliuch  engaffe  the  attention  of  coai^o^ners  alone,  our  readers  must  perceive 

the  truth  of  this  last  asserti4>n  in  the  Hi^s  admitted  by  both  writers.     Both 

admit,  that  there  is  an  immense  field  of  coal  in  Lanerkshire,  and  thatsuclr 

coal  lies  near- to- the  surface  (4  the  ground  ;  both  admi^  that  the  line  by  the 

Batten  Moss,  for  which  Dr.  Steuart  contends,  passes  tlirough  the  heart  ofi 

that  coal  district,  while  the  other  line  propose<l  only  skirts  it ;  both  admit 

that,  for  some  time,  at  least,  coal  could  be  brought  by  water  fioom  Lanerksbir^ 

to  Cdiaburgl^  at  less  expence  than  it  is  at  ^present  brought  from  the  mines  off 

Mid-Lolliian ;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  as  the  Observer  aifirmfi,  that  tho 

coal-owners  of  Mid-Lothian  could  afford  fuel  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 

cheaper  than  they  now  do^  it  follows  incont^overttbly,  th»l  it  is  by  ajudiii 

cious  water-carriage  alone  that  it  can  be  procured  to  that  city;  at  an  expence 

inferior  to  the  present  rates,  because  nothing  else  will  induce  the  Mid-i 

Lothian  monopolists  to  lower  the  price  of  that  necessary  article  of  life. 

,.  .  '  .  * 

The  SiiatiJiicaJ  Obfervers  Pockct^Companiom  :  being  a  JytfltmatUal  f€t  9f  Quetief 

calculated  to  ajtfi   TravelUn,   and  all  Inquiftive  Men  at  large  m  ihem 

Refearcbes  about  /be  Hate  qf  Nations,    Tranilated  from  the  French  oA 

Julia,  Ducheis  of  Giovane,  Baronefs  of  Uoderibacb,  :  ady  of  the  Starry* 

Crofs,  Honorary  Mennber  of  the  Royal    Academies  of  Berlin  and 

Stockholm,  and  of  the  Humano  Society;  London.    24mo«    Pp,  152^ 

Booker,     180t. 

TO  give  to  laudable  curiofity  a  proper  direfilon.  and  to  point  out  to 
the  inquifitive  mind  proper  objects  of  relearcb,  is  10  {x^iforiu  an  uletul  and 
meritorious  fervicc  to  ibcicty.  The  plan  ot  this  work  is  novel  and  ingc-, 
nious,  and  its  execution  diiplays  a  depth  of  refle6tton  and  a  (olidity  of  judg-^ 
dent  that  have  a  diredt  tendency  to  prepolfefs  us  v«^ry  ttrongly  in  favour  ot 
the  author.  It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  fay,  that  it  is,  indifputably,  the 
befl  Pockei'Comf  anion  which  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands ;  it  has  the. 
itiuch  higher  merit  of  being  a  judicious  guide  to  proiilable  refledion, 

Qftbe  Sboe-maliir^  Scjirodter^  tbe  Printer,  Taurif^uj^  and  tbe.  Cabinel'Maler^ 
'  D*amberger,  tbree  Travellers  wbo  never  trave.Ud  at  all,  but  fabricated  tbar- 
Mcounti  in  'we  Manufa&ofy.    8vo,    Pp.  20.     Price  Is.  6d.  .  Geiiweilen 
London.     1801. 

^  THIS  fmall  tra&:  contains  an  account,  of;  three  of  the  moft  init>udent 
^}V^^.  ^Ufil.iMtifciyet  t>««|)^ittt«teet^iA.  tb^AfipttbUc  of  Lettarii— we* 

do 
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proceeded  to  HbllancI*  wH^re  he  had  again  entered  into  Che  batch  ferrice, 
and  now  was  probably  fettled  at  Surinam.  Taurinius  bad  given  the  fame 
depoiitton  to  two  literary  gentlemen  of  Weimar,  named  Bertuch  and  Botti<« 
ger,  whom  he  had  formerly  proniifed,  by  a  public  declaration,  to  vifit,  ia 
order  to  jaflify  himlHf  to  tbemj  which  juftification,  together  with  his  mod^ 
cf  living,  they  had  ptibHfhed  in  the  Literary  Maga^ne  of  Jena.  Bnt 
in  this  depolition  the  mnft  glaring  contradictions  are  difcoverable,  by  which 
the  whole  fcheme  of  impoiiane  is  unfolded/' 

The  London  bookfelle^rs,  who  publilhed  the  EngHih  tranflafion  of  thel<^ 
pretended  travels,  we  think,  are  very  judly  puniflied  for  the  ridicalotis 
anxiety  which  they  difplay  for  the  fpeedy  importation  of  all  the  foftian  and 
fibaldry  of  the  German  School,  which  tend  not  only  to  corrupt  the  tafie  but 
to  deprave  the  manners  of  our  country. 

The  fame  man  is  faid,  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  to  be  the  fabricator 
af  all  the  three  works  above-mendoned,  though  publifhed  under  dif^rent 
aames.  We  heartily  wiih  that  no  greater  impo/itions  were  pra^fed  b^ 
tiie  German  Literati ;  and  that  none  of  them  were  more  guilty  than  this 
wretched  iboemaker,  who  was  probably  Simulated  to  commit  the  forgerj 
hf  the  calls  of  hunger. 

lliis  little  traiSI:  is  evidently  the  production  cf^  foreigner; — it  contains 
only  ninett-en  pages,  widely  printed,  including  two  title  pages,  and  two 
blank  pages,  and  is  charged  MeJbWiftg;  by  which  we  fuppofe  that  Mr. 
Geifweiler  is  willing  to  indemnify  himiislf  lor  the  lofs  which  he  mnft 
kave  fuflained  by  pid>UihiQg  one  of  the  tranflations  of  Mr.  D*Amberger'S 
iforgery. 

The  Ne  w  Speaker ;  or  EngVtJh  Clafs  Eooky  confifiing  of  /.  Moral  and  Im^ 
firudi've  Ejprjs,,     IL  ..Narrat'i've  and  Pathetic  Pieces,    .///•   Dialogufu 

iV,  Orations  and  Harangues,     V,   Epiflles.     VI,  M'ljcellaneous  PieceSm 

VI I .  Stled  Po<ticnl  Va^itties.  To  luhich  are  prefixed^  a  fi>oirt  fffiem  ef 
i      Rhetoric,  and  an  EJfnj  on  Eniutciatiou  or  Deii^verj^  chirjf^  ahjlra^ed/nm^ 

Blair's  Le£lures\  bor  the  Vje  of  Schools,  By  Wiliam.  Mavor>  LLP* 
^     Anchor  of  the   Britilh   Ncpos,    Nauiiral    Hiilory,   ^,    &c,     WaUis« 

London.     1 80  J . 

TRACTENT  fabrilia  fnhri  may  juftly  be  applied  to  thofe  who  wrine  otf 
•ompik  books  for  the  ufc  of  fchooh.  We  believe  Dr.  Mavor  has  long  been 
inTheh;*birs  of  teaching,  with  fuccefs,  and  fcveral  of  his  publications  arc  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  the  rifing- generation,  among  whom  we  know  they  are 
ffCTierai  favourires,  as  well  as  with  their  parents  and  tutors.  The  Jfew 
^aker  appears  to  us  a  real  improvement  on  EpBeld's,  particularly  in  ir« 
rangementy  claflification,  and  copioufncfs.  Indeed  it  is  totally  diftindl  from, 
yet  an  auxiliary  to,  that  vakable  compilation.  The  different  articles  are  fe- 
led^cd  with  tafte  and  jndgmcnr,  and  their  teodency  is  uniformly  good.  The 
work  is  infcrihed  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
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Th  Sin  ofSclttsm  ;  a  Sermon,     By  Edward  Pearson j  p,  D, 
TO  THE  EDITOR, 
SIR,  y         k 

EXTENUATION  and  candm-  (read  as  often  on  the  Ifpsof  the  Crr/m/iC^' 
viavcrs,  as  caution  andj^itcaca  on  those  of*  Ibe^  Mmth^,    But  ttiat  tfacscT  vir« 
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i^Uies  are  onljr  pr^<:ihed,  and  not  praeiistd,  by  this  loctety  of  Ggmlemen^  it 
Mkbundantly  evident  from  tbeir  review  of  Mr.  Pearson's  sermon  rm  the  Sim 
^  SckisiH.  As  if  is  but  short,  I  beg  you  to  favour  your  readers  with  m 
aight  of  it,  from  their  Afea/i^  C^/it/c^r  for  January,  1801^  p.  105.  hmiMr 
Ihaa  I        ''    '  '      '"     ■ 

•  A  very  judicious  wetl-timeJ  discottrse  on  a  sin  very  prevalent  in  these  days. 
It  arises  in  psLrt/rom  a  negligence  in  the /lerformance  of  the  duties  tfthip  church  by  its 
ministers — in  Tf\\i\,from  atoewt  ^  union  in  the  church  in  the  meaning  of  iti  articles  \^ 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree  frum  the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the 
liature  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  zeal  of  schismatical  preachers,^ 
and  from  that  fanaticism  to  which  the  vulgar  are  prone,  when  sufficient  cari 
rs  st0t  taken  nf  their  sjiiritual  insttuciion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  preacher  pointt 
Wit  the  wretchedness  of  schism,  unless  he  is  in  season  and  out  of  ieaioil» 
instructing  his  fioch  in  evangelical  truth.  If  he  be  remiss,  or  if  he  dole  out  t$ 
ihtm  the  meagre  scraps  of  heathen  morality,  the  poor  vjiU  rnn  to  the  less  learned^ 
hut  more  eetmest  instructors^^lo  those  who  sheak  to  the  hearty  in  terms  ihtielHgible 
to  tkemsehes ii^aoM^  not  satis&ctory  to  the  refinement  of  tiiste  or  the  acumea 
of  philosophy  !* 

Sttch  critiques.  Sir,  demand  your  particular  attention,  as  a  peditical  eauf 
literaiy  Censor^  and  therefore  I  make  no  apology  for  addressing  to  you  a  kw 
observations  on  the  subjed.     Be  It  understood,  that  I  know  as  little  of  Mr, 
Pearson  as  of  Mr.  Pybus ;  but  if  the  former  be  author  of  a  judicious  weff" 
timed  discourse,  I  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  to  have 
treated  their  readers  with  a  specimen  of  its  excellence,  instead  of  a  vague 
philippic  on  the  church.    To  step  aside,  and  lea>-e  the  dired  path,  in  order 
to  insult  a  body  of  men  long  unpopular   with  Critical  Reviewers,  by  no 
means  evinces  that  they  are  a  society  o^  Gemlemen.    To  impute  to  the' 
Church  that  sin,  of  which  Mr.  Pearson's /V^rww  discourse  had  irresistibly 
convinced  them  that  they  themselves  were  guilty  as  dissenters,  is  one  of  tl|e 
eulmirahle  evasions  ofwlnremaster  man,    who,  when  conscience  flies  in  his , 
face,  can   prove  himself  io  have  been  guilty  by  spherical  *  Jiiedomittanci, 
Whatever  mischief  arises,  Mr.  Editor,  whatever  wickedness  prevails,  it  is  ■ 
no  longer  to  be  ascribed  to  the  perverseness  and  depravity  of  human  na- 
tiire.     We  are  so  enlightened  and  perfe6led  by  the  new  philosophy,  and 
the  film  of  prejudice  so  happily  removed  from  our  eyes,  that  we  can  see 
plainly,  that  the  root  of  all  evil  is  the  existence  of  the  regular  clergy.     ITes, 
Sir ;  and  Tenterden  Chuncrh   steeple,  as  Bishop  Latimer  observes,  mast 
indubitably  be  the  cause  of  Godwin  Sands.' 

One  great  reason  of  the  increased  coiifidence  with  which  the  Mtnuhly  and* 
Critical  Reviewers  h^v^  of  late  reviled  the  Church,  springs  from  the  modest, 
and  humble,  but  «;r^iir</^// manner,  in  which  the  ^Mihon  o( the  Re/icrt  front 
ike  Clergy  if  a  District  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  spoke  of  their  own  merits  as  ' 
clergymen.     "  Before  we  close  our  enumeration  (say  they)  of  the  causes  to 
/which  the  decay  of  Christian  piety  anjd  praclical  religion  may  be  ascribed, 
vre  desire,  uncler  an  awful  sense  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  that 
lacrod  trust  with  which  w6  are  charged,  to  declare  our  humble  convidion  • 
and  our  unfeigned  soirrow,  thaA  the  frailties,  omissions,  and  imperfedtions 
of  the  best  of  us,  hatft  contfthuted  in  no  Inconsida'able  pro/tort  ion  to  lessen  the  utiltiy 
^  msr  estahUshmentr    I  am  perfedly  aware.  Sir,  that  when  we  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  that  we  are  wt" 
<■■  ■      I  ■ — ^  ^      ■  ■      ■■ 

J.  Somt xadckricoL^^  Vttuxa  m^nris  accipe  $  ,^gentle..reader,    J^. 
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profitakk  ar^nts.  But  I  doubt  much,  if  such  a  confession  ouptil  tb  hi 
siade  from  the  hou^-top;  it  should  he  whispered  from  one  apostfe  to  ano- 
ther ;  it  should  be  the  private  and  internal  su^estion  of  a  conscience  ^losa^ 
OH*  to  dq  its  duty^t  and  fearful  of  being  checked  in  ita  laudable  carc«r  bj 
ebullitions  of  vanity  and  sclf^approbation.  Were  I  to  advise  wiUi  the 
Cbrbtian  minister  respecting  his  public  condudl,  I  should  certainly  say» 
tumi  mjierhinm  qu^jitam  meiitis\  let  no  man  despise  thee.  It  was  no  proof 
oi'jiride  in  Samuel,  publicly  to  testify  and  assert  his  integrity.  A  church 
which  openly  proclaims  itself,  in  times  like  these,  to  be  viiihout  matt,  be- 
comes ffh-ile  se,  by  provoking  and  inviting  its  enemies  to  violence-  In 
how  insidious  and  disingenuous  a  manner  the  Mwthly  Reviewers  have  availed 
thenscLves  of  such  a  convenient  handle,  may  be  seen  by  p.  91  of  their  Re- 
view for  January,  IHOl :  how  artfully  the  Critical  Gentlemen  have  applied  it, 
is  manifest  trom  the  critique  before  us. 

The  first  insinuation  in  this  elegant  morsel,  which  savours  strongly  ofcam^ 
Jour,  f«,  that  scoism  arises  in  pZTt/rom  a  negligence  in  the pei;forTnance  vf  the  dutiei  cf 
the  church  Lyiis  ministers.  The  autiior  perhaps  intenaed  to  be  equivocal,  and 
has  therefore  left  us  to  guess  at  his  meanmg :  whether  he  alludes  to  jwnr- 
teitelence,  or  the  inevaend  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  reading-desk  and 
pulpit  may  be  sometimes  discharj^ed,  I  know  not.  Let  his  allusion  be  to 
either,  we  find  a  strange  reason  tor  schism  in  both  senses.  Is  the  service  of 
the  church  the  less  orthodoxi  beeause  irreverently  performed  ?  Are  her 
doiftrines  less  sound  and  pure,  because  preached  by  a  curate  in  the  absence 
of  hisredtor?  A  justiHcation  of  schism,  full  as  reasonable,  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Middteton,  when  ho  ascribed' it  to  taking  tythes  in  kin  J, 

Insinuation  the  second,  is  •usant^umon  in  the  church  on  the  meaning  «f  its  dr^ 
titles.  Here  is  strange  confusion,  Mr.  Editor.  The  want  ff  union  com- 
plained of,  is  manifestly  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  departed^om  the 
church.  They  who  still  remain  'ojith  the  church,  acknowledge,  by  the 
very  aft  of  adherence,  that  all  is  right.  They  who  do  not  adhere  to  tlie 
church,  who  do  not  sfeai  the  same  things  as  the  church,  who  are  not  fierfectfy 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,  are  not  of  the  church  ; 
they  are  schismatics,  stri6lly  and  truly,  according  to  the  Apostle's  own  defi- 
nition in  1  Cor.  1,  10.  1  recommend.  Sir,  to  the  Critical  Revietijers,  ao 
amicable  inter  view  with  their  iV/offM/K  brethren,  that  they  may,  by  uniting 
the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  determine  what  is  tlie  chiu'ch,  and  what  is 
not.  The  latter,  for  an  obvious  purpose,  at  p.  90,  of  their  last  number,  en- 
deavour to  persuade  the  Mothodists  that  they  are  not  of  tlie  church,  but 
'  ought  to  regard  themselves  as  dissenters.  The  former  manifestly  confound 
seceders  with  the  church  itself,  in  order  to  support  an  unmasmcrlj  assump- 
tion, that  xr^ixiM  originates  in  the  disunion  of  tlie  church  as  to  the  meaning  of 
its  own  articles. 

The  critique  on  Mr.  Pearson,  in  the  next  sentence,  kindly  condescends  to  . 
bestow  a  share  of  the  blame  of  schism  on  those  who  leave  the  church.  It 
ascribes  to  them  want  o{  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  family  of  Christ,  • 
intemperate  zeal  znd/anaticism  ;  but  instantly  recoils,  and  imputes  tl\e  pro- 
pensity of  the  vulgar  to  such  extravagance,  not  to  its  true  cause,  the  obsti- 
nacy, credulity,  and  fallibility  of  the  mind  of  man,  but  to  the  regular  clergy. 
The  csiuse  of  all,  it  seems,  is,  that  srtfficient  cote  is  not  taken  of  their  ^iritual 
instruction.  If  we  ask  how  Critical  Reviewers  can  know  that  sufficient  can 
is  not  taken,  they  will  not  be  able  to  inform  us  that  they  know  it  practically 
bv  Attending  ourplaces  of  worship,  but  they  will  refer  us  to  tie  Lrncclnshi}/ 
ClericiU  Refion,    Supposing  the  modesty  of  thtt  reportbad  not  rendered'  it  a 
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document  Munewhat  fiillacious  on  this  head,  will  writers^  of  extenuaihn  an  J 
titmdour  maintain,  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  human  mind  to.wbatcvt;r  ' 
conviction  we  please  by  spiriiueU  instmction }  If  a  single  preacher,  if  a 
.  whole  established  church,  be  rendered  unflt^ulat  by  scandal  and  calumn/i 
will  not  the  most  saving  truths  be  uitered  by  their  lips  in  vain  ? '  Will  not 
their  words  fall  into  the  vulgar  ear,  ar  /irofiiksr  as  xvater  in  a  sieve  f  '  Again, 
if  a  preacher,  however  meanly  qualified,  will  stoop  to  base  means  in  order 
to  render  himself /^tf/<ir;  it  he  will  flatter  the  sins  of  his  audience,  rave 
and  foam  in  presence  of  his  hearers,  and  impute  his  extacies  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  man  may  instil  the  most  pernicious  doftrtnes 
with  effe^l,  and  lead  the  credulous  rafohle  into  whatever  enotmities  he 
pleases  ?  The  Apostles,  themselves,  with  all  their  supematoral  endow- 
ments were  not  always  able  to  stem  the  torrc;]nt  of  popular  prejudice  and 
phrenzy.  What  r^rr  then,  what  regard  io  sfiirttual  imtructioft  can  enable 
their  successors  to  quiet  the  zeal  of  schismatical  preachers,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  their  followers?  To  say  that  their  fMm/  ^care  is  the  cause  of  such 
zeal  and  fanaticism,  is  as  absurd  as  to  impute  the  horrid  catastrophes  of 
Paris  to  the  Court  of  London.  The  vulgar  mind  alone  can  be  duped  into  a 
belief^  that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  connection  between  the  one  and  the 
other.     Oh !  the  liberality  of  Critical  Reviewers ! 

A  personal  reflection  is  cast  on  Mr.  Pearson,  when  his  reviewer  says,  that 
it  IS  in  vain  for  the  preacher  to  point  out  the  wickedness  of  schism,  unlesshi 
is  at  all  seasons  instructing  his  flock  in  evangelical  truth.  If  the  critic  does  Hot 
mean  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  P.  is  ^rrim/?/^  culpable,  h^  aims  a  blow,  at  the 
church  through  the  sides  of  Mr.  P.  for  which  both  may  thank  him  as  dl 
striking  proof  of  forbearance,  politeness,  candour,  and  Christian  charity* 

This  extremely  liberal  critic  proceeds  to  insinuate,  under  the  convenient 
mask  of  hypothesis,  that  Mr.  P.  or  the  church,  or  both,  are  remiss,  and  ^^ilr 
wt  to  their  congregations,  the  meagre  scraps  of  heathen  morality  ;  and  that  to 
tliis  cause  we  are  to  look,  for  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Jmr  run  to  the  lest 
learned p  but  more  earnest  instructor.  I  doubt  not.  Sir,  that  this  hostile  separa* 
tist  could  produce  as  many  causes  for  schism,  as  we  have  lately  heard  for 
scarcity,  and  that  he  is  sophist  enough  to  fasten  them  all  upon  the  church « 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  church  is  as  little  to  be  charged  with  pro- 
ducing schism,  as  scarcity.  That  she  does  not  contribute  to  occasion  the 
former  by  the  means  here  alledged,  that  is,  by  Joling  out  (most  liberal  ex- 
pression !)  the  meagre  scraps  (delightful  candour !)  of  Iteathen  morality,  I  could 
prove  by  appealing  to  the  vnce  of  her  pulpits ;  but  the  critic  manifestly  ne» 
ver  enters  a  church  ;  I  must  therefore  be  content  to  refer  him  to  sermons 
recently  published  by  the  regular  clergy,  of  which,  since  they  are  not 
despised  and  overlooked  by  Antt-Jacobms  and  British  Critics,  so  contemptuous- 
ly as  by  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers,  I  am  able  to  produce  two  creditable 
instances  v^hicli  entirely  defeat  his  assertion.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  cleirgy  are  accused  of  not  instating  their  flocks  in  evangelical  truth ;  that  is, 
in  the  trite  phrase,  ihey  do  not  preach  the  gospel.  Such  an  accusation  is  ftt 
least  implied,  and  lies  concealed  among  the  meagre  scrsifis-of  this  designing 
critic. 

At  page  21,  of  the  British  Critic,  for  January,  1801,  the  Reviewer  will  find 
Sermons  preached  to  a  Country  Congregation,  by  IP'illiam  Gilpin,  Prebendmiy  of  Sails* 
buty  and  Vicar  of  Boldre.  Here  then  we  have  an  admirable  opportunity  of  ' 
judging  what  sort  of  dodlrine  the  church  preaches,  in  these  days  of  heathen 
morality,  to  the/oor.  What  then,  let  us  inquire,  are  the  subjedls  discoursed 
upon  by  this  Vicar  of  tho  Church  ?    Sermon  L  On  the  gradual  progreu  of 
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Yeri>al/»^l<e9^.  H-  On  ttfical  ^r^iicy.  III.  On  tlie  IibertT  of  tie  gf^/teL 
IV.  On  iki  JUffohk  of  the' different  talents,  V.  On  the  called  tmd  chomu, 
X-  What  shAlII  do  tp  he  saved?  XF.  On  f/thritual  sPtwarJikip,  XVIII 
The  Lord's  cup.  XVlll.On  the  promises  of  /i^  ^^r/.  XX.  The  hus- 
iMindmah.  XXI.  It  is  finished.  XXII.  The  hour  cometh.  XXIfl.  Chris- 
tianjoy.  '  XXIV.  The  rich  man  and  l^zarus.  Wi4Uhe  Critical  Revtexrcr 
maintain  that|no  regard  is  here  }jaid  (o  Evangelical  truth  f  Will  be  afiinn  that 
it  is  superseded  by  meagre  scraps  of  Iteatken  morality  f  Such  a  character  he  wiH 
find  it  impossible  to  attasch,  even  to  the  di.scourses  which  aire  not  here  par- 
ticularly introduced  to  his  notice.  *'  But  this  (lie  will  say)  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance;/Shew  me  anolhof  and  I  will  be  convinced."  Another  I  wiB 
shew  thee,  thou  uncharitable  reviler ;  but  witiiout  the  hope  of  making  a* 
convert  of  thee  by  ten  such  instances. 

Let  the  Reviewer  cast  an  unwiUinj^  eye  upoi^  p-  49,  &c.^of  the  jlnti* 
Jaeoi'm  Revie^o  for  January  1801.  He  will  find  tliere.  Disccurses  m  several 
Subjects  by  Chi  isto/Jier  prd/s,  B,  D,  formerly  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Remenkam,  Berks.  Our  \vi5h  is^  to  know  of  what  these  several  subjects  con- 
sist. Sermon  I.  The  first  and  second  ad-vetit  ifChnst,  IL  C^rw/lhe  saviour 
of  sinners.  III.  Prophetical  representation;}  of  Christ's  salvation.  IV. 
Christ  the  day-spring.  V.  The  a«?//t;//y  of  Christ.  VL  The  i^^il*  of  Christ. 
VIL  The  r««rr«//«i  of  Christ.  VIIl.  The  tfi*w/«i  of  Christ.  IX.  The 
gifb  of  tongues,  X.  The  ^w/«//y  of  Christ.  •  XIH.  The  first  and  great 
commandment     XXIII.  The  marriage  feast.     XXIV.  The  unjust  steward. 

XXV.  The  pearl  of  great  price.  XXVI.  The  gospel  a  light  and  joy  to  the 
world.  XXVII.  Confession  of  sins  to  God.  aXVIII.  Godly  sorrow. 
XXIX.  The  penitent  restored.  These  are  contained  in  the  first  volume. 
In  the  itfcott^  volume  we  find,  SernKjn  I.  Faith  in  Christ.  II  Christian 
blessednessi  III.  The  hungry  soul  filled. .  IV«  The  same  subjec^  corH 
tjnued.  V.  The  law  and  the  prophets  fulfilled.  VI.  Worldly  anxiety 
forbidden.  VII.  The  service  of  God  and  Mammon  not  possible  together. 
Vlll.  Encouragement  to  prayer.  XI.  Example  of  Christ.  XII.  Chrlst't 
answer  to  the  disciples  of  John.  XIII.  The  excellency  of  th^  knowledge 
of  Christ.  XIV.  The  son  of  man's  death  a  ransom  for  many.  XV.  The 
power  of  the  gospel.  XVI.  The  testimony  of  the  apostles.  XVII.  and 
aVIII.  The  sin  and  danger  of  immorality  and  unbelief,  XIX.  The  great  snn 
of  neglecting  the  Gospel.  XX.  The  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.  XXI.  Repentance  and  the  fear  of*^ God.  XXIIi  Ine  duties 
and  rewards  of  tlie  Christian  Hfe.  XXIII.  The  holy  communion.  XXIV* 
The  kingdom  of  God.      XXV.  The  sin  of  shutting  up  the  scriptures. 

XXVI.  The  service  required  of  Christians.     XXVII.  The  leper  cleansed. 
Such  are  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Wells.     Having  noticed  them 

with  all  possible  .bre\'ity,  I  return  to  the  charge  with  the  Criticai  Reviewers. 
If  at  tke  nmtk  ef^.  two  or  three  witnesses,  (as  the  divine  law,  quoted  by 
St.  Pauli  has  laid  it  down^)  a  matter  is  to  be  established,  then  may  I  expert  of 
every  reasonable.man,  the  acquittal  of  the  clergy  fix>m  the  accusMion  of  not 
instructsimtheh'fiock  in  evangelical  truth*  I  have  produced  Itw  instances,  and 
they  areme  most  recent  upon  record,  that  they  are  not  so  remiss  as  to  ^ 
^ut  meagre  screws  ff  heathen  morality,  instead  of  the  troths  of  the  gospel/  If 
mered  preaching  be  sometimes  adopted  by  them,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  exam* 

fie  of  our  Lord  himself  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  it  is  sandioned  by  aM  the 
Ipistles.    They  have  authority  even  to  treat  of  sound  folitics,  and  t«  instil 
BMxinsof  good  government  into  their  hearers.    But  it  i^  no  part  of  tiieir 
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^t^  Id  pfeieh  rebellion  and  sedition  $  ^nd  they  h£ivc  accdr  jjp^ly  lefl  tW 
o^ce  to  tfae  se^ry.  The  word  of  scripture  irthe  seed  of  their  argurae^t ; 
and  every  vain  suggestion  of  the  mind  is  brought  into  subjection  (o  the  trj^tfi 
that  is  revealed.  They  cast  dtiwn  magindtiofu,  ami  ^vtry  high  thing  thaf  cxqtU 
iti^y  €9gainst  ike  kiunole^e  if  God  i  the^  bring  into  cajitivity  eva^  thought  to  fhgpAe^ 
giUtue  ^ Christ,  They  do  not  square  the  scripture  to  their  own  §iqperfic/*l. 
philosophy,  like  Monthly  Reviewers,  when  they  deem  evalasting fiunishm'ent^  ' 
mijiiit*^  Tlwy  see  the  meny  and  the  justice  of  Ood  displayed  in  that  mof^t 
av^ful  truth,  in  h  manner  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  favourable  to  sai* . 
vation.  It  is  true,  that  temhoral  sin  caniiot  deserve  eternal  wrath,  considered 
ivithout  references  (d  God  s  plomises.  But  i  f  he  has  tendered  to  temporal  vir-^ 
iue,  a  reward  which  its  utmost  perseverance  can  never  merit,  namely,  mr/^vf^ 
i^g  hm/sMwesA,  it  is  no  injustke  to  inflict  on  those  who  rdect  that  reward j 
everlasting  misery.  It  \t  a  consequence  which  follows  of  course,  with<))it 
which,  though  the  merty  of  God  might  be  iifmiie,  Wts  justice  Qonld  not  be  so, 
Te  belif^Ve  punishment  to  be  not  eternal,  is  to  return  to  the  old  sotipR  of 
jmrgaioryi  a  notion  which  Monthly  Reviewers  are  eertairdy  tiot  ^inxious  to 
lestooe*  The  eternity  of  future  suflieringsis  a  doArine  which  maiy  cannot 
urgue  doifva,  white  he  is  a  true  believer ;  however  he  may  be  disppsed  to 
nemte  it,  when  his  conscience  whispers  him,  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not, 
mt$dtieeml  vihith  immldnot,  that  I  do. 

A  W9rd  or  two  more  might  be  said  to  the  Monthly  Reviewent  npcm  tbefir 
iM\ihf  Qodmuudm  apppbation  of  the  impatienee  of  the  boy  Kotasebue  fdaring 
the  church  service  at  Weimar.    Perhaps  these  gentlemen  have  the  same ' 


lighty  e^ery  day 

{^Ut  I  must  r§it)fjm  to  the  Critieid  Reviewet  and  his  less  learned  6tU  more  earnest 
mstfuetars,  vjrhom  he  curiously  describes  as  s^akinf^  to  the  hearty  in  terms  in- 
tftlii^le  td  themsehes.  1  shall  not,  iKKV^ver,  dwell  upon  ibis  unfortunate 
s^ffcimen  of  perspicuity,  ailer  ih»  manner  of  Ireland^  neither  shai}  i  take 
notice  of  his  strutting  conclusion,  his  refinement  of  taste i  and  acumen  rffikilo-^ 
sofhj.  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  this  rematrkable  testimonial  of  the  liberality,'  ex*^ 
Uw$atim,wid  eandmr  o£  CrltkBl  Reviewers^  with  a  promise,  that  \then  the 
next  number  of  this  polite  review  has  made  its  af^aranee/  I  vHH  arain 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  him  andhis  colleagues.  It  may  possibly  be  to  no  hnf^^ 
]>08e>  and  they  may  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  men  th^  are.  The 
ivorld,  hawever,  v(riU  not  forget ;  and  if  such  contumely  be  continued,  it 
tKuuiot  be  long  before  every  gentleman  wilt  be  ashamed  to  see  tiie  Critical 
Review  on  his  table*  To  say  that  it  is  at  present  conducted  by  gentlemen,, 
ie  msnifiSstly  a  gross  mdsnomin  Let  them  not  imagine  that  I  wish  Ibr  tife'ir 
%ihurei  when  I  speak  thus  hastily  of  their  demerits.  While  criticism  is 
carritti  on  f^riy  And  hon^tlv,  it  matters  net  whether  the  authors  of  k  are 
Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  or  Heretics ;  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  But 
i^h^n  it  is  converted  iiito  a  vehicle  of  calumnv  and  party  spite>  when  it  in- 
sidiousljr  attenypts  to  inspire  us,  in  every  page,  with  a  contempt  of  what  W€| 
fUrer  haye  held,  an<^  ever  shall  hold,  nnd  ought  to  hold  saered  and  respect^ 
^Wj  it  is  time  that  opposition  should  be  made.  War,  in  the  provinee  qt 
Itteraittie,,  is  ever  to  be  deprecated^  as  fc^al  to  the  best  intere«t«  of  man* 
But  when  rehellieo  against  truth  and  good  manners  is  fat^un^  and  >  when 
critics  tyrannically  insist  upon  pouring  their  bummg  dross  mto  our  mouths^ 

*  See  their  anti-scriplurstl  arguments  ia  tlieir  Rnyj^sw  for  Januaiy,  l$Qlr 
p.W.  t  Seepage79. 
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i\  if^disgraeefisl  to  h%  indifllerent  Resistance  is  botb  just  afid  neceuAryV 
and  if  w€  cannot  procure  a  truce  bj  remonstrance^  we  must  exact  it  by 
fligeilation. 

FiB.  25t    1801.  ARBITER    ELEGANTIARUM. 

N.  B.  We  are  happy  <o  find,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  eflbrts 
of  the  Dissenting  critics  to  check  its  circulation,  by  their  usual  arts,  Mr. 
Pearson's  Sermon  has  already  entered  a  second  edition. 

MISCELLANIES. 

TO  THE  EUITOR. 
fftf 

I  TAKE  up  my  pen  to  difcharge  a  duly^  which  I  ought  to  hare  di(^ 
charged  a  long  time  ago. 

Your  Review  for  Auguft,  179^9  page  137,  contains  a  very  ferioua 
charge  againft  the  Quakers  in  general,  and  ibo/e  of  Pennjyl'vania  in  fartUw- 
iar.  In  your  cenfure  of  the  Engliih  Quakers,  for  refaiing  to  contribute 
towards  a  fund,  the  avowed  objett  of  which  was  the  defence  of  the  king* 
dom  againft  invafion,  I  heartily  concur.  I  perfe&ly  agree  with  you,  that 
their  alledged  objedion  was  a  "  pitiful  fubterfuge ;"  and  the  tendemefsand 
generofity,  which  they  voluntarily  and  eagerly  difplayed  towarda  the 
French  and  Dutch  prifoners  of  war  (a  circunii^ance  that  1  wonder  you  ne- 
ver noticed,)  but  too  clearly  indicate  the  bias  of  their  political  indinatioiis 
and  affedions. 

But,  Sir,  while  I  object  to  all  the  parHcuJar  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  moie 
cfpecially  thofe  on  which  they  ground  their  refufal  to  contribute  towards 
the  defence  of  the  State  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  :  while  I  de- 
cidedly difapprove  of  the  condud  of  fome,  at  lea  ft,  of  the  EngUJb  Quakers, 
during  the  prefent  conteH,  and  drongly  fufped  them  of  partiality  for  the 
levelling,  the  bloody,  and  blafphemous  French,  thacjuftice,  for  which  yoo 
have  ever  been  a  zealous  and  able  advocate,  calls  upon  roe  to  defend  the  cha- 
raderofthe  Quakers  of  Pennfylvania,  particularly  with  regard  to  tbc 
"tranfiidton,  to  which  your  charge  againft  them  more  immediately  refers. 

In  fpeakingof  that  tenet  (a  ridiculous  one  J  allow,)  which  requires  Quak* 
ers  to  bear  teftimony  agatnft  every  ffecies  ofjigbting,  you  a^L  "  whether  they 
have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  pacific  tenor  of  their  faith,  by  refraining, 
on  all  occaiions,  from  the  ufe  of  arms  in  open  war  }**  And  hereupop  you 
Ibte,  that,  **  during  the  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies, 
**  the  QuaJtirs  of  PeMnJylvama  a^tuaUy  bore  arms  agaiftfi  their  mother  county ; 
and  one  of  them,  named  Mifflin,  attained  the  rank  of  General.'* 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  conomunicate  to  you,  that  infonnation,  oo  this 
fubjed,  which,  had  you  been  in  poiTeiiion  of  it  in  the  year  1798,  would,  I 
am  certain,  have  prevented  the  above  flatement  irom  appearing  ia  your  va» 
iuable  work. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  (on  the  20th  of  No* 
vember,  177^,)  the  Quakers  of  Pennfylvania  put  forth  a  dedaratiou 
of  their  principles,  entitled,  ^  The  ancient  Tf/tmony  of  the  Pe'^fle  called 
Quakers  renewed,  wtb  Reffe£t  to  the  King  and  Govertment,  and  tauclmg 
the  Commotions  new  prevmlvtg  in  thefe  and  otler  Parts  cf  America  \  addrefei 
fo  the  Peo/le  in  generaL*'  In  this  declaration,  which  was  figned  by  Joha 
t'emberton,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society,  and  publiihed  in  the  dty  of 
Fhiladelphia,  the  Quakers  make  the  following  unequivocal  avowal  of  their 
^Itachmant  to  the  King  and  his  Government. 
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^*  tt  hath  been  our  judgment  and  principle,  fince  we  were  called  to  pro* 
fefs  the  light  of  Chrift  Jel'us,  manifelled  in  our  confciences  unto  this  ddf, 
that  the  letting  up  and  putting  ddwn  of  Kings  and  Government  is  God*8 
peculiar. prerogative,  forcaufes  bcft  known  to  himfelf :  And,  that  it  is  not 
our  buiinefs  to  have  any  hand  or  contrivance  therein  \  nor  to  be  bufy  bodies 
above  our  (la lion,  much  lets  to  plot  and  contrive  the  ruin,  or  overturn  any 
of'  them,  but  to  pray  for  tlie  King,  and  fafety  of  the  nation,  and  good  of 
all  men ;  that  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life,  in  all  godlinefs  and 
honefly,  under  the  King  and  Government  which  it  hath  pleafed  Cod  tofet 
over  us.*' — After  difapproving  of  the  inflammatory  and  feditious  publica* 
tions  of  the  day,  the  declaration  concludes  by  calling  on  the  people  of 
America,  '*  firmly  to  unite  in  the  abhorrence  of  all  fuch  writings  and  mea* 
Xures,  as  evince  a  delire  and  delign  to  break  off  the  happy  connexion  we 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  jufl  and 
necelTary  fubordi nation  to  the  King^  and  thofe  who  are  lawfully  placed  li| 
authority  under  him" 

Suchy  Sir,  were  tlie  principles,  openly  profeiTed  and  promulgated  by  the 
Quakers  of  Pcnnfylvania  -,  how  exadly  they  correfpond  with  thofe  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  you.  Nor  did  the  Quakers 
of  Pennfylvania,  like  too  many  other  fogieties  that  we  have  feen  in  the 
world,  content  themfelves  with  a  mere  profeflion  of  their  principles :  thejr 
adhered  to  them  with  unlbaken  couftancy,  through  along  feries  of  troubleSj 
of  hardihips^  of  dangers,  and  of  perfecutions. 

The  declaration  which  I  have  quoted,  failed  not  to  excite  a^ainfl  the 
Quakers  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the  Whigs.  Paine,  who  had  juft  enter* 
ed  on  that  career,  which  has  iince  rendered  him  fo  notorious,  had  the  infa« 
my  to  begin  the  attack.  The  Quakers,  and  their  loyal  declaration,  form 
the  fubje^t  of  no  I'mall  part  of  his  fevcral  numbers  of  that  abominable  work 
called  the  Crifis,  through  the  pages  of  which  he  ridiculed,  traduced,  and 
reproached  them ;  till,  at  lad,  he  had  the  audacity  to  mark  tliem  out  as  fit 
objeQs  of  puniihiiicnt,  in  which  he  was,  however,  no  more  than  the  tool 
oi  Reid,  Ejyan,  M'Kean,  and  other  leading  rebels  of  (he  day.  An  extradl; 
or  two  from  the  writings  of  this  traitor  will  form  a  higher  eulogium  on  thQ 
Quakers  of  Pennfylvania  than  any  that  I  can  pronounce. 

''  All  we  want  to  know  in  America  is  (imply  this,  who  b  for  Indq)endF 
fncc,  and  who  is  not?  Thofe  \^ho  are  for  it,  will  fupport  it,  and  the  re» 
mainder  will  undoubtedly  fee  the  reafonableoefs  of  their  paying  tbi  charges  ; 
while  thofe  who  oppole,  or  feek  to  betray  it,  mud  exped  the  more  rigid  fate 
of  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet.  There  is  a  badard  kind  of  generofity,  wluch,  by 
being  extended  to  all  men,  is  as  fatal  to  fociety  on  one  hand,  as  the  wantx^ 
true  generolity  is  on  the  otlur.  A  lax  manner  of  adminifiering  juflice» 
falfely  termed  moderation,  has  a  tendency  both  to  difpirit  public  virtue^  and 
promote  the  growth  of  public  evils.  Had  the  late  Committci  of  Safb* 
TT  taken  cognizance  ))f  the  declaration  of  the  Quakers,  and  proceeded 
againfl  fuch  delinquents  as  were  concerned  therein,  they  would,  probably,  have 
prevented  the  t  ea/onable  plans  which  have  been  fince  concerted.  V/hei). 
one  vlHain  is  fuffered  to  efcape,  it  encourages  another  to  proceed.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  furprize,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  ihtincmdiary 
publication  of  the  Quakers  of  the  20th  of  November  lad  i  a  publication  evi- 
dently intended  to  promote  Jidition  and  treafon,  and  to  encourage  the  inewry.'i 

This  perfuafLve.eioqueDce  was  £qpn  followed  by  the  effed,  which  the 
malignant  wretch,  who  made  ufe  of  it,  intended  it  to  produce.  A  memorial 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Whigs  of  Philadelphia,  and  iigned  by  a  blood^^^ 

ihtrAv  ftr«ntM>  naftiMl  Brid^hrd.  and  nth^rfi.  was  nrefcnt^  to  a  orflncmf  r#>. 
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volulionity  plunderers,  denominated  tbeCouNC^ii.  op  Sapety,  cafiuig  for 
juH'.cc  qn  the  heads  of  thofc  Quakers  who  were  concerned  in  the  dcclarar 
tion.  This  mcmdrial,  from  which  one  would  imagine,  that  Hcbcrt^Ma^ 
rat,  Prudhomme,  ancj  the  other  fcribbling  cut-throats  of  France,  borrowed 
their  invocations  to  pillage  and  maflfacre,  concluded  in  thefe  words  :  •*  We^ 
tlierefore,  rcqueft  the  Council  of  Safefjr  to  take  "into  their  conlideration  the 
Baper  fi^ed  John  Petfiherton ;  and,  if  it  fliall,  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a. 
dangerous  tendency,  or  of  a  treafonable  nature,  that  they  ^^  onld  comipit 
the  figner  of  il,  together  with  fuch  other  perfons  as  they  can  d^fcover  werp 
toucerncd  therein,  into  clofc  cuftody,  until  Inch  time  a^  fome  mode  of  trial 
Jias  nfcertained  the  full  degree  of  their  guilt  and  fun^Jbment '^  in  doing  of 
whichf  the  Council  ought  to  dilregard  the  man,  his  connexions,  interefls, 
riches,  poterty^  or  principles  of  religion,  and  to  pnmjb  with  the  utmojt  rigour** 

On  this  profligate  and  fanguinary  memorial  Paine  reafoned  thus : — '*  The 
moil  cavilling  Tory  cannot  accufe  the  memorial  of  containing  the  leafl  in- 
gredient of  ferfcLUtion  !  The  firee  fpirit,  on  which  the  American  caufe  is 
foundedi  difdains  to  mix  with  fiich  an  impurity,  and  leares  it  as  rubbiih^ 
^t  only  for  narrow  an4  fufpicious  minds  to  grovel  in.  Had  the  Qu^er^ 
minded  their  religion  and  their  bufinefs,  they  m^ght  have  lived  trough 
this  difpute  in  enviable  eafe ;  but  no\y  their  conduX  comes  as  a  matter  or 
criminality  before  either  the  authority  of  the  particular  State,  in  which  it  is 
a6tcd,  or  of  the  Continent  againft  which  it  operates.  Every  attempt  to 
fopport  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  over  America,  is  treafon 
again(l  every  State ;  therefore  it  is  impodible  that  any  one  State  can  pardon, 
oricreen  from  punHhment,an  offender  againft  them  all.^ 

At  the  tiine  this  hardened  villain  was  thus  crying  for  the  blood  of  the 
loyal  Quakers, for  oppofing  themeafuresof  tlie  Congrcfs,  nineteen-twcniicths 
hi  the  people  of  Pennfylvania  were  averfe  to  thofe  meafurcs,  afid  eagerly 
V^iftied  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Mother  Country ;  but,  as  the  rc(c! 
M'Kean  obferved  at  the  time,  the  other  twentieth  had  the  arms  in  their  hands. 
Thofe  glittfring  minions,  thofe  play-fading  generals  and  captains,  who 
4ifgufted  thc^Philadelphians  by  their  diflolute  manners,  and  by  their  (hameHil 
want  of  real  iiithe  fcrvice  of  their  King.have  ftudiouflyreprefcnted  the  people 
df  Pennfylvania  asbeing  univerfally  treacherous,  and  difaffeftcd  to  the  royal 
caufe.  Never  did  timidity  and  negle6^  of  duty  feck  for  (belter  from  t 
Fiore  vile  and  irapuJent  mifrcprefentation.  Had  the  relidents  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  been  a<{  loyal  as  thofe  in  Pennfylvania,  America  would  to  this 
^ay  ^ave  formed  a  part  of  the  Britifli  empire. 

B^it,  to  return  to  the  Quaker^.  The  poifonous  do6^rines  of  Paine  were  but 
iowiy  adopted  by  the  Whigs.  Plans  of  confifcation  apd  murder  were  not 
to  be,  all  ai  opce,  rendered  popular,  even  amongft  thofe  who  had  dared  to 
fct'up  the  ftand^rd  of  rebellion.^  Availing  hirafelf,  however,  of  every  cir- 
rumftance  favourable  to  tlie  views  of  his  bafe  emplovers,  he,  by  degrees, 
fucceeded  in  acconipliming  the  objed  to  which  ajl:  his  nefarious  labours 
were  dirc6led. 

"  The  Quakers,"  faid  h?,  in  his  Crifis,  dated  ApriT,  J777,  "  trufting  t<^. 
their  fliort-Jighted  fagacity,  have,  mott  unluckily  for  tbemfelves,  made 
th^ir  dechration,  and  yvt  ought  now  to  take  them  a^  their  word.  They  have 
voluntarily  c3jcommunvcated  therafelveji  from  our  union,  and  ought  not  to 
-bcreftored  to  it  again  but  hy  paymciit  and  penitence." — He  next  draws  a 
pi^ore  oi  ih(i  ft\:i7iu2ry  cmbarrajmcnts  of  the  Congrefs,  and  of  the  Whig$in 
fi^T.eral ;  and  cofacludes  with  the  following  exhortation  Co  plunder  the 
ULwkeri.    1  copy  it  eji'.irr^as  a  complete  fpocknen  vf  repabllcAn reafoainjj  \ 

and 
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and  ai  a  proofs  that  the  Jacobins  of  France  were  no  mortf  than  imitaton 
ot'  the  American  Whigs. 

**  The  quantity  of  our  paper  money  is  too  greats  and  the  pnctf  of  goodi 
c^n  be  only  efFe^oally  redueed  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  this  money. 
The  next  point,  then,  to  be  confidered  is,  the  method  te  reduce  k.  [Mark^ell 
this  method.3  Thecircuroflances  of  the  times  require,  that  ihe  public  cha* 
ra6ters  of  all  men  ihould  now  be  fully  underflbod,  and  the  only  general 
method  of  afcertaining  it  is  by  an  oatb  or  ajfirmation,  renouncing  ali  d//egianci 
to  ibe  King  of  Great  Briiain,  and  to  fufpoft  the  imie/.endefuy  f/ibe  United 
States,  as  declaredly  Congrefs.  Let,  at  the  fame  time,  a  tax  of  tc*h,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  percent,  per  annum,  to  be  colleded  quafterly,  be  levied  on  the 
property  of  all  thofe  who  refiif^  to  take  the  oath.  Thefe  alternatives^  bcihg 
f  erf c£lly  voluntary^  will  take  in  all  forts  of  people,  HEHe  li  the  test  j  or 
H£RB  IS  TH3  TAX.  Furthcr,  it  would  not  only  be  good  policy^  but  ^H 
jufi'ue^  to  raife  fifity  or  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  more,  if  necHTdiryi 
out  of  the  eilates  and  property  of  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  dii^ri- 
buted  as  a  reward  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  City  abd' State  Who  (hall  turn 
out  againil  the  enemy ;  and  likewife  to  bind  the  property  of  the  Tories,  to 
naake  good  the  damages  which  that  of  the  Whigs  may  fuftain.*' 

Thcfe were  the  means  recommended  for  givingj^Waw  to  America  !  The 
advice  was  not  thrown  away.  The  intrigues  of  the  leading  Whigs,  thnt  is 
to  {ayi  rebels  (the  terms  were,  and  are,  fynonymousf)  had  fo  far  Ibcceeded, 
as  to  gain  over  a  great  number  of  the  ^rdy  rabble  to  their  iide«  while  tlie 
violence^  with  which  they  exercifed  the  power  they  had  iufurped>  firuck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  peaceable  and  the  rich. 

No^  began  a  fcene  of  pillage,  of  conhfcatipn,  of  infult,  of  crueltjr,  of 
perfecution  of  every  fpecies,in  which  the  loyal  and  unfortunate  Quakers  were 
the  principal  fuffers.  They  wererobbed  of  their  corn,  their  flour,  their  cattle, 
their  (hop  goods,  and  fometimes  of  their  houfehold  furniture,  atid  the  vcr^ 
beds  from  under  them,  by  virtue  of  thofe  requ\fiiwns^  on  wfaidi  the  French 
have  fo  greatly  improved.  This  moveable  property  was  generally  feized  b^ 
armed  ruffians,  fent  by  the  Committees  of  Safely^  (another  iddltutioo  which 
the  French  have  borrowed  from  the  Ametieanst)  who  generally  accoilipii«> 
nied  the  execution  of  their  orders  with  the  grofleft  Ihdeceiicies  toi^'ards  thft 
females  of  the  families  they  plundered.  The  men  they  frequthtly  beat  and 
lacerated  in  the  mod  unmerciful  manner.  •  Sodie  they  dilcked  und  pmnped 
on  ;  others  they  carried  adride  upon  a  ftarp  rail,  till  the^r  dropped  off  in  a 
i^ate  of  infenfibility  \  others  they  dragged  to  prifon,  dmt  theih  u^ 
with  deferters  or  common  thieves,  giving  tlieni  tl)e  cold  earth  to  lie  to, 
and  bread  and  water  for  their  only  fuftenance.  fiat^ly  to  enumerate  tte 
various  modes  which  tlie  ingenious  crtteltv  Of  the  Whigs  difeoVehfd,  foi^ 
the  tonnenting  of  thefe  inolfenOve  people,  for  their  fidelity  to  Ihfeit  King, 
would  occupy  one  half  of  the  pages  of  yoVur  Review. 

.  One  regulation,  which  thefe  inexorable  rebels  adopted,  has  not,  as  far  art 
I  have  heard,  been  imitated  by  the  regicides  of  Frabce.  It  was  this  :  They 
itfued  a  decree,  foibidding  any  peffon,.  who  refufed  to  take  the  tffi,  that 
is,  who  refufed  to  abjme  his  King,  and  become  a  rebeli  to  go  out  of  hi* 
townihip,  or  parifli ;  and,  as  the  hotifes  and  inhabitants  a^e  fo  widely  fcdtter* 
ed,  this  prohibitien  operated  as  a  mod  unbearable  cnt^Ityh  A  great  poistion 
of  the  loyalifts,  the  Quakel-s  in  particular,  -^crd  at  once  totally  cut  off 
from  their  places  of  worfliipifrom  thiii  mdrkats,  their  neighbours,  their  oc* 
quaintances,  their  friends,  relations,  parents,  and  childien.  If  a  man  n  ere 
^t.the  point  of  death,  his  child,  if  g  loyal  ill,  dared  not  crofe  the  townihip 
bouhdahr   to  ffie  him.      An    nld  Oiia1ri>r  Ar\!\nt-   \t\  r*t>«>f>#kr   r*f^i«««f««    •.«<* 
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called  up  in  the  night  to  come  to  the  affiftaAce  of  his  daughter^  wha  wtf 
faddenly  taken  in  child-birtfa,  in  a  townfltip  where  no  midwife  refided* 
It  was  thought  that  the  father,  who  alfo  lived  out  of  the  townfliip,  mighe 
efcape,  if  detected  in  pafling  the  boundary  ;  hut  thofe  who  thought  fo  were 
not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  barbarity  of  Whiggifm.  The  old  man 
was  feized  juft  before  he  reached  the  houfe  of  hi»  daughter,  who  actually 
expired  for  want  of  help,  while  the  father  was  dragged  to  Chcfter,  and 
lodged  in  the  common  prifon,  from  the  grates  of  which  he  afterwards  fawhis 
daughter's  coq)fe  carried  to  the  burying-ground.  In  fa6t,  thi.s  cold-b]ooded» 
this  favage,  this  moft  hellifh  decree,  fevered  the  Quakers  firom  all  the  fe- 
licities,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  charities  of  life.  Imyfelfkncwa  roan  in 
Bucks  County,  who,  during  a  part  of  the  continuance  of  this  decree,  w  s, 
by  its  operation,  Separated  from  all  medical  aid,  at  a  time  when  a  dyienTery 
raged  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  he  had  ten  children,  together  with 
his  wife  and  himfelf,  ftrctched  on  their  beds  by  that  moft  dreadful  difeafe. 
A  phyfician  was  at  laft  found  bold  enough  to  crofs  the  town  (hip  line,  and  to 
come  to  tliis  fcene  of  human  woe  j  but  for  want  cf  timely  aid,  four  of  the 
children  died  in  one  and  the  fatxie  day.  One  would  think,  that  didrelH  like 
this  would  have  foftencd  the  hearts  of  tygcrs :  it  might,  perhaps,  but  it  pro- 
duced no  fuch  ef^eGi  on  the  Whigs,  who,  having  heard  that  xhh  Quaker 
had  aTorydoAor  of  another  townftiip  fecret«l  in  his  houfc,  fent  a  detach* 
ment  of  ruffians  to  fearch  for  him,  and  to  carry  him  to  prifon  !  1  do  not 
believe  it  poflible  for  the  Jacolinsof  France  to  fnrpafs  in  cruelty  the 
"Whigs  of  America.  'J  he  former  have  been  more  violent,  more  fierce,  they 
have  difcovercd  more  of  what  may  be  called  ferodoujnep ;  but,  that  tb^ 
have  been  more  crue\  that  they  have  difcovcred  greater  del  gbt  in  torment- 
ing the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  objcds  of  their  perfecution,  I  utterly 
deny, 

I'hefe  things  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  fucctfs  of  the 
American  Whigs  has  Rifled  the  voice  of  truth  in  that  country,  and  the 
£ngular  fituation  of  parties  here,  ^t  and  iince  the  end  of  the  war,  ha^  hi* 
therto  fiiBed  it  in  this  country  alfo  \  but.  Sir,  1  hope,  we  (hall  yet  fee  the 
day>  when  all  the  crimes  of  this  moft  foul,  unprovoked,  and  unnatural 
rebellion^  and  when  all  the  criminals  (whether  Britifli  or  American) 
therein  concerned,  (hall  be  ezpofed  to  the  abhornnee  of  the  prefent  ge^ 
neration,  and  be  fo  colleded  and  recorded  as  to  inftire  the  abhorrence  of 
pofterity.  As  an  humble  effort  of  my  own  towards  the  effecting  of  this 
good  work,  I  fball  now  proceed  to  relat-  two  or  three  remarkable  inftances 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Whigs^  and  of  the  fidelity  and  fortitude  of  the  Qoakers. 

All  the  oppreiCve  meafures  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  did  not  in- 
duce one  fingle  Quaker  to  take  the  hateful  iefi.  The  member^  of  the 
Congrefs,  irritated  at  this  obiKnate  loyalt}',  which,  while  \\  was  very  conve- 
nient in  itfelf,  was  a  living  fatire  on  their  own  conduft,  fell  upon  a  new 
mode  of  perfecution,  which^  as  well  as  moft  of  their  ot*  er  tyrannical  inven- 
tions, has  been  improved  upon  by  t|ierepoblicana  of  France.  On  the  rSth  ^f 
Auguft,  1777,  they  pafled  a  refolve,  in  coropliarice  with  which.  the£x.c v- 
TiVB  Council  (another  inftrument  of  oppreffion  that  the  French  have 
borrowed  from  them)  of  Pennfylvania* of  which  I'homas  Wharton,  jun.  was 
prefident,  George  Bryan,  vice-preiident,  and  Timothy  Matfack,  fecretaiy, 
iiTued  an  order  to  arreft  **  all  perfbna  who  had,  in  wixamiral  ccnduBaxd 
converfation^  evinced  a  difpofttion  inimical  to  the  eaufe,  and  particularly 
feveral  perfons  who  were  named  in  the  fame  warrant.  The  execution  of 
this  order  was  committed  to  twtnty-four  Whigs«  (com|lofed  chiefly  o«  Pitf« 

^yteriana 
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%teriati8)  retnlairkable  for  thfir  violence  and  cruelty*.  There  men  were 
eoipowered  to  feiie  perfbns  and  papers,  "  particularly  the  recards  and  pa- 
pen  of  the  Meeting  of  Sufferings  of  the  fociety  of  the  people  called 
Quakers.''  A  iimilar  order  refpeSing  the  Quakers  was  extended  to  all  the 
Colonies,  the  leading  rebels  in  each  being  requeued  to  tranfmit  all  th^ 
papers  of  the  Quakers  for  the  infpedion  of  the  Congrefs. 

In  Philadelphia  and^^its  vicinity  the  order  was  executed  with  great  rigour* 
Houfes  and  chambers  were  broken  open,  delks  and  fcrutoircs  were  rifled  ; 
the  mod  atrocious  ad:s  of  violence  and  fraud  were  perpetrated  under  the 
pretence  of  preferving  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Finally,  after  loading  them- 
&Ives  with  the  papers>^and  fpoitsof  hundreds  of  families,  after  driving  |reat 
numbos  ^  men  from  their  homes,  after  extorting  forbearance-money  From 
fome  and  relu6lant  promifes  from  others,  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
whofe  names  .1  have  above  recorded,  feized  on  between  forty  and  fifty  of 
the  riched  and  inoft  reputable  men  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood, 
whom  they  placed  under  a  military  guard* 

To  thele  men,  thus  feized  and  iraprifoned,  the  Whigs  offered  their  free* 
Aom,  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  {hould  take  a 
teft^  renouncing  all  alle^iazu:e  to  their  king*  Some  of  the  prifoners  had 
been  releafed  upon  various  grounds,  foon  after  their  confinement,  and  ol 
thofe  who  remainedi  fome  took  the  tefl ;  but  amongft  thefe  there  was  not 
one  Quaker. 

The  number  was  now  reduced  to  twenty'two^  to  whom  was  referved  the 
honour  of  giving  a  moft  memorable  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  refolution.  They 
were  informed,  that,  unlels  th^y  took  the  tefi  before  a  certain  day,  they 
would  be  banifhed  to  a  difbnt  part  of  th^  Continent.  They  remon(lrate4 
ilrongly  again  (I  a  proceeding  which  dragged  them  from  their  homes  and  fent 
ihem  into  banifhment,  without  confronting  them  with  their  accufers,  and 
even  without  fpecifying  their  crime;  but  they  continued  fleady  in  their 
refufal  to  take  any  ted,  wh/sreby  they  (hould  abjure  their  Sovereigtif 
o;:  acknowledge  allegiance  to  thofe  who  had  ufurped  their  rights  and  his 
authority. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  tyrannical  Executive  Council  \^\xtA  an  order 
for  their  banifhment,  which  ord^r  was,  without  delay,  carried  into  execu- 
thOR.  .  The  prifoners  were  placed  in  a  barricadood  waggon,  and  were  thus 
conveyed  under  a  military  efcort  I  forming  altogether  a  perfefi  prototype  of 
ih^Caytnne  Diligence]^  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Stanton  in  Virginu* 
Their  route  was  rendered  as  long  and  as  painful  as  pofTible.  They  were  taken 
through  the  back  parts  of  Pennly Ivan ia  and  Maryland,  and  did  not  perform  a 
journey  of  lefs  than  five  hundred  miles,  before  they  reached  their  new  place 
of  impriionment,  where,  when  the  difpofuion  of  the  people  was  confideredi 
the  Whigs  of  Philadelphia  tnud  have  expe£led,  that  the  exiles  would  not 
long  efcape  death.  Thofe  who  have  travelled  on  the  roads  in  the  back  parts 
of  the  American  States,  and  who  confider  the  cooped  up  fituation  of  thefe 
loyal  prifonersi  together  with  the  almoft  unbearable  heat  of  the  feafon  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  travel,  will  be  aflonifhed  that  one  hall  of 

*  William  Bradford,  Sharpe  Ddany,  James  Claypole,  Williann  Heyfham^ 
John  Puryiapce,  Jofcph  filever,  Paul  Co^j  Adam  Kemmel,  William  Gra« 
liam,  William  Hardy,  Charles  Wilfon  Pea.e,  Captain  M'Cullock,  Nathaniel 
Donnell,  Robert  Smith,  William  Carfon,  Lazarus  Pine,  Bimey  Captain^ 
John  Grallaway,  John  Lile,  James  Longhead^  James  CaonoD/  James  jKLerrj 
William  Tharpej  Thomas  Bradford, 

H  h  ii  them 
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ihtxx^  did  not  periih  on  th^  wray*    Tht  dangef^  to  which  thef  Mr6n  i 
tsirily  expofedi  wasp  encreafed  by  the  cruelty  of  their  guards,  wbo^ 
they  (lopped  to  regale  thea)felve$,  i^  the  towns  Hid  villages,  through  wUdl 
tiiey  paUScdy  fpared  nothing  to  inflame  the  populace  agaiiti^  th<^m. 

Arrived  in  Virginia,  ^hey  were  con^nea  to  cdrtatn  Itmtta,  and  were  pvby 
^ibitea  from  all  manpcr  of  corrcfppndence^  even  with  thfsir  fritods  and  tt^ 
jiatioQS*  .  In  this  mo&  cruel  (ituatioi>  they  remaified  'till  near  thexlofe  of  the 
war,  conftantly  refuGng  to  forfwear  their  king,  a  refufal  whiph  they  i^ 
pea  ted  as  often  as  the  oath  or  afHrraation  W9s  tepdered  to  them. 

'jt'hf  names  of  thelie  jpen  (hould  be  recorded  in  your  loyal  pubUcation  ;  I 
therefore  fnfert  them  here ;  and  it  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  give  you  no  ftt^\ 
fatisfa£lion  to  perceive,  that  tholppf  them  w&o  weip  not  ^uaker^  wiito  cf 
^bp  Church  oi  £ngiand. 

Q*  Ifrael  Pemberton^  £«  Owen  James,  juh, 

f.  John  Hunt.  (2-  Thomas  Gilpin^ 

d,  Jamp$  Pembcrtoii,  C»  Charles  Jervis, 


% 


t 
% 


John  Pemberton^  C,  Phineas'  Bond^ 

Thomas  Warton,  C»  Thiamas  Afil^k« 

Edward  Pennington^  C.  Wm,  Drewet  Smithy 

Thomas  Coombej  C.  Thomas  Pik^, 

Henry  Drinker^  C*  Williara  Smithy 

Thomas  Filher,  b,  Elijah  Brown, 

Samuel  Pleafants^  C»  Charles  Eddy^ 

Samuel  R.  Filheri  j^.  Miera  Fifher^ 


The  fate  of  Mofeley  mufl  tiof  be  forgotten.    This  young  man,  whd  was  4 

8uakcr<  had  been  abfem  from  the  city  of  PWlad€l^Wa  for  fbmc  W^elL^. 
pon  his  return  he  was/<*^/y  charged,  by  the  Whigs,  with  having  ^6h- 
veyed  intelligence  to  the  Britifh  army  ;  for  which  ojilencfc,  though  tio  pfoof 
appeared  agt^infl  him,  they  hanged  hirii^  and  hurkd  him  -kiidtr  the  gdfldaffl 
Soon  after  they  committed  this  murder,  the  neaf  alpproach  of  Cen^at 
|j6we^s  army  compelled  them  to  fcek  for  their  own  fefety  m  flight.  Th^ 
feign  of  juftice  and  of  real  liberty  having  been  once  more  reftorcd  by  tlj6 
aSiUa)  arrival  of  the  ardiy,  two  of  poor  Mofelcy's  fri€Ads  took  Up  Kis  body, 
and  interred  it  in  the  burying  gtound  of  th^  (e6t,  of  which  he  had  httti  z 
pien^ber*  But,  after  the  fubfcfquent  evacuation  of  the  cit  jr,  th^  Whigs  rfefumetl 
their  former  fway,  and,  cvfer  as  cruel  as  they  are  cowardly,  they  order^ 
the  two  fncpds  of  Mofeley,  pn  pain  of  in/fant  dpaik^  to  dig  ii|>  his  body  i 
feeendi  time,  to  replace  it  at  the  foot  of  the  ignominious  t«^,  and  to  giref 
notice^  in  the  public  papers,  that  they  had  fo  done,  and  that  the  body  and 
the  erfpty  grave  were  ready  for  '*  the  infpeAion  of  ihtjriendi  of  Hlftrty;** 
fior  cot^Id  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  ihtit  irinb* 
cent  tbwnfman^  whorii  they  had  murdered,  prevail  on  them  to  defift  ffoih 
their  pilrpofe,  or  to  abate  otie  jot  of  the  gratification  of  their  bafe  and  black- 
hearted revenge.  Thii  abominable  a£t  has  been  imitated  by  rfo  republican 
^^renchman,  except  the  ferocious  Viftor  Hugues,  whp,  after  he  had  re- 
ftptureA  Gt^adalOupe,  ordered  the  body  of  General  Dundas  to  be  dug  up, 
and  tQ  be  lufpended  on  a  gibbet.  How  little  difference  is  there  betwtieh 
the  heart  of  a  fVhig  and  that  of  a  Jacobin  I 

Sufler  me,  Sfr,  tq  give  you  one  inftance  more  of  the  crutUy  of  ttW 
^Vhiga^  and  of  the  ft<fe-in^s  jbf  the  people,  whplf  condtl^  J  have  tfiltcA 
ppon  me  ro  defettd- 

Wherever  the  melancholy  flory  of  John  Rofcerts  and  AbrahM  CarKflo 
(hall  be  related;  there  will  the  nrini^ip^es  anil  the  prafikeiof  ^b^h^ 
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fhsU  i^  aMrerrenc^.  THcfe  two  Quakers  fell  a  facrifice  fo  their  lof/alty  m 
%ht  cky  of  Philtdelphia,  a  cx(y  of  which  fhcir  forefathers  were  tt-mongft 
^  found«frs,  in  which  they  ihfcriifejves  \<^ere  born,  and  in  which  tlhcy  had 
leng  hbett  uhtTerfaHy  tt^pttitA  stnd  beloved. 

The  atiedged  crifne  of  Cafliflc  was,  his  having  kept  one  of  the  barrier* 
gMes,  white  General  Howe  held  the  city ;  a  poll,  which  he  had  accepted 
al  tb6  reetteft  of  all  fhofe  who  wifhdd  for  xhila  meafures,  and  irl  which  he 
Jiad  condufted  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation  and  humanity,  t:oward9 
^en  of  all  parties  and  defcHptiohs,  that  every  difintereftcd  perfoii^  even 
iftnongO:  the  Whigs,  looked  upon  his  poifcflion  of  the  poll  as  a  mioft  fbr« 
turiiit  circumftanee. 

•  Rdilierts^s  ofknct  Was  of  a  natuifc  Equally  trifling.  His  hoUfe  in  thf^  coun^ 
try,  lay  without  the  Britifh  lines,  whence,  being  apprehenfivc  of  being  taken^ 
arid  pfefeably  liiurdefed,  by  a  pahy  from  Wafliington*s  army,  who  we^re  con- 
tihtially  fp^^ding  havock  through  his  neighbourhood,  he  had  mjidfe  his 
efcape  itito  the  city,  leaviitg  his  wife  and  children  behind.  Some  wdek4 
after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  a  fof aging-party  went  out  into  the  toivhfliip 
Whete  his  hoafe  Was  {ituated.  Anxious  to  fee  his  family,  who  hacl  hcen,  itt 
Xht  mean  time,  expofed  to  the  ihfults  arid  violence  of  the  rebels,  he  ^agerl'ir 
availed  himfelf  of  the  pfoteftiori  of  the  foraging-jJarfy,  with  wholn  he  went 
oat  and  returned,  bringing  in  his  family  with  him;  Out  of  this  ciicum- 
fiancej  in  which,  one  would  Yizv6  thought,  malice  itfelf  could  hna  nothing 
to  blame,  the  Whigs  trumped  Up  an  accufation  againft  him^  as  a  ihan  who 
}Mid  volunteered  hi^  fervices  as  d^Jpy  and  guide  to  the  Britilh  army  ! 

Yet,  of?  charges  fo  frivolous  were  thefe  two  rerpe6table  and  inoflfenfivli 
idcti  dragged  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  M^Kean 
a#id  Bry«»n  (at  as  Judges,  and  of  which  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  ot 
Robefpier^e  was  f6  fttiking  an.jmitation,  that,  ever  iince  the  proceedings 
of  the  Tribunal  have  been  Kea/d  of  in  America,  M*Kean  has  been  honourei 
With  the  naftie  of  Fouquier  Tiu'ville.     It  was  well  kwown  at  the  time,  and 
has  fincfc  been  openly  avdwed  by  the  Whigs  themfelves,  that  the  piittingof 
thefe  men  to  death  was  a  mere  ftroke  of  policy  ;  a  meafure  folely  intended, 
%.6  terrify  the  Tories,  artd  to  commit  the  wavering  Whigs  beyond  the  poiH- 
bility  of  receding.  The  voice  of  jufticc  and  of  mercy  had  long  been  filenc^oi 
but,  they  Were  again  heard  on  this  memorable  occafion.     The   inteittioik 
of  the  leading  Whigs  to  take  away  the  lives  of  Roberts  and  Carliflc  was  h6 
Jefii  manifeft  than  was  the  injuflice  of  the  aft  itfelf.     The  great  mafs  of  the 
people  once  more  refumed  their  natural  feelings,  and  the  Prefident  of  the 
Eicecuti  ve  Council,  Reid,  together  with  the  whole  Council,  and  the  Ju^gea 
feemed  to  fear  that,  if  they  fucceeded  in  procuring  a  condemnation,  a  rcfcws 
would  be  effe£ted.   Every  meafure  was  therefore  taken  to  prevent  the  failvirc 
of  their  fanguinary  projeft  ;  but,  not  with  (landing  the  jury  was  backed  fof. 
the  purjjtofe,  notwithftanding  no  counfel.of  eminence   w4s   round  feoli 
enough'  to  defend  the   prifoners.  notwithftanding  the  number  of  witnrut* 
that  wetc  fubborned,  notwithftanding  the  -partiality  and  violence  of  the 
jtid^es^  it  has  ever  been  believed  that  the  jury  would  have  refufed  to  find 
them  guilty,  had  it  not  baen  for  fear  of  being  murdered  themfelves,  ah  apj^rc*. 
beniton  which  Was  artfully  excited  by  the  appearance  and  the  dreadful  me- 
naces of  a  let  of  tnifcreants  who  hadbeen  prppared  for  the  purpofe,  and  who 
pame  Into  the  court  juft  as  the  jury  were  rclirhig.     Cahe  was  taken  inibfc 
inedfi  time,  toaraw  fofth  all  the  ftaiinchcft  of  the  Whigs  under  arms.    Tha 
citjr  hid  the  bayonet  placed  td  its  ttiroat,  afid,  while  every  man  was  in  hour- 
ly dreadof  being  (fiurdettd  Hilxifelf,  lie  thOiignt  Ids  of  the  judicial  murder 

that 
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that  was  about  to  be  committed.  It  is  faid,  that  at  laft  Read  hefitat^d  to  (ip^ 
the  death  warrant,  and  that  even  M'Kean  faultered  ;  but  3ryan.  declared^ 
that,  fhould  an  executioner  be  wanting,  he  would  defcend  from  the  bench, 
«nd  perform  the  ofHce  himfelf !  While  the  city  was  in  this  (late  of  confu- 
fion  and  difmay,  the  death  warrant  was  figned — the  prifoners  were  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  Claypole,  the  (herifF,  himfelf,  became  hang- 
man, and  put  the  lafl  hand  to  one  of  the  moft  atrocious  deeds  recordql  in 
the  annals  of  Whiggifm. 

Yet,  Sir,  did  all  thefe  feveritics,  all  thefe  afts  of  robbery  and  murder, 
»nd  all  the  apprehenfions  and  terrors  they  were  calculated  to  excite,  toully 
fail  in  making  the  Quakers  forego  thofe  principles  which  they  had  profeffed 
'  sit  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  and  the  adhering  to  which  had  been  the  fbie 
^raufeof  a  feriesof  fiich  unheard-of  perfecution.  They  dill  remained  refor 
tute  in  their  refufal  to  contribute,  either  dire£lly  or  iiidi redly,  to  the  car-* 
rytng  on  of  war,  and  not  lefs  rcfolute  in  their  rejcftion  of  evei7  left,  whereby 
they  were  to  abjure  their  allegiance  to  their  King,  or  to  acknowledge  the  To* 
vereignty  or  the  independence  of  the  States, 

That  the  Whigs  could  number  amongft  them  fome  perfohs,    whoweie- 

Suakers  before  the  rebellion,  I  acknowledge  ;  but,,  the  moment  any  one  of 
cir  focicty  took  up  arms,  they  not  only  exprelTed  their  dtfap probation  of 
his  condu^  but  aaually  read  him  out  of  their  meeting,  that  is  to  fay,  e»« 
temmunicated  kirn.  In  their  excommunication  of  MifHin,  thepcrfon  whole 
condttdyou  have  cited  as  an  inftance  of  their  inconfiftency,  they  furniih- 
td  the  moft  fatisfafh^ry  proof  of  their  confiftency  and  loyalty.  This  man's  . 
apoftacy  hadi  rendered  him  extremely  popular;  he  was  formed  by  nature 
^r  a  demagogue,  and  was  far  from  being  deficient  in  bravery  ;  he  was  rifing 
iiighin  command,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  moft  to  be  dreaded  of  any  man  in 
the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania.  Yet  did  they  fet  their  mark  of  reprobation  on 
Jiim,  and  expel  him  from  the  fociety  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educat- 
edy  and  which,  for  feveral  generations,  had  counted  his  anccftors  amongft 
its  moft  refpe£lable  members  :  nor  have  tliey  ever,  either  during  or  (ince 
the  rebellion,  reftored  to  their  (bciety,  without  a  previous  acknowledgment 
0f  bis  fault,  any  one  of  thofe  whom  they  expelled  for  efpoufing  the  rebel 
caufe.  A  lingular  proof  of  this  fa6texifts  in  the  city  of  Phibde]phia> 
where  the  excommunicated  Quakers,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  petitioned  the 
Legiflature  to  pafs  a  law,  to  take  p;irt,  at  leaft,  of  the  mecting-houfes  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  lociety,  from  the  Tory  Quakers,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  themfelves,  feeing  that  they  were  joint  owners  thereof.  The 
petition  was  plaufible ;  and  whatever  the  propoiition  might  want  in  point 
of  law  and  of  ftri^  juftice,  they,  naturally  enough,  iuppofed  would  be  fup« 
plied  by  the  inclination  of  the  minds  of  the  legiilators,  with  whom  they 
n^d  been  engaged  in  a  common  caufe,  who  had  Cbared  with  them  in  perfe* 
cuting  thole  againft  whom  they  now.pre(ented  their  petition.  But,  the 
days  of  violence  and  injuftice  were  pafling  away.  The  legiQature  heard  the 
cauie  pleaded  before  them,  and,  to  their  great  honour^  they  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  defendants.  The  Quakers  who  had  abjured  their  allegiance  to 
the  King,  not  thinking  it  fecmly  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  formed 
themfelves  into  a  fociety,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Free  Quakers^ 
which,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  their  neighbours,,  has  been  very 
aptly  and  farcaftically  exchanged  for  that  of  Fighting  Quakers,  This  ex* 
communicated  crew  did,  with  fome  difficulty,  raife  funds  to  build  a  meet« 
ing-houfe  ;  but,  as  mankind  in  general  are  not  over  anxious  to  ally  them- 
felves with  out'Cafts  of  any  defcriptioDi  atdj  ^s  the  cxpulftoa  of  Quaken^ 

doei 
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lioes  not  extendi  to  their  children,  a  regular  and  rapid  decline  has  been  e^. 
perienced  in  this  new  fangled  fociety,  the  members  of  which  have  the  mor« 
tification  to  iee  their  numbers  daily  diminifh,  their  Tons  and  daughters 
walking  in  the  paths  from  which  they  themfelves  have  (Irayed,  while  their 
inii'erable  meeting-houie  (cems  to  have  been  ere£led  as  a  monument  of  their 
apoftacy  and  rebellion,  and  of  the  faithfulnefs  and  loyalty  of  the  followers  of 
Fcnn. 

Here,  Sir,  1  conclude  this  very  long  letter,  which  I  fubmit  to  your  difpo- 
fal ;  hoping,  indeed,  that  it  will  appear  in  your  next  number ;  but  alfuring 
you,  at  the  lame  time,  that,  whether  it  appears  or  not,  1  fhail  ftill  remaixS|f 
what  I  efleem  it  an  honour  to  bethought. 

Your  fincere  friend  and  mofl  humble  fervant, 
"  Pail-MaU,  April  2jtdoi.  W.  Cobbbtt« 
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HISTORY. 

SUMMARY  OF  POUTICS. 
-  nr^HE  two  prominent  events,  in  the  political  occurrences  of  the  montihy 
JL  and  they  are  events  of  the  firfi  importance,  st,re  the  death  of  the  Rufliaa 
Emperor  Paul  and  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  by  the  Britifh  fieet^  before  Copen^ 
t>fg^*  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  time,  fince  the  days  of  CROMWBtL» 
when  To  mach  of  the  happineis  or  mifery  of  States  depended  upon  the  life  of  an 
individual,  as  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  the  indi.. 
viduals,  whofe  death  feemed  likely  to  have  a  material  influence  on  the  fate  of  . . 
Europe,  was  the  Emperor  Paul.  By  his  way\ftard  and  capricious  difpofitioa 
4e  had  been  led  to  depart  without  reafon  from  a  wife  fyilem  of  policy  which  ' 
he  had  neen  induced  to  adopt  without  confideratioo  ;  after  appreciating  the 
duracter  of  republican  France,  and  devoting  her  to  deftrudion  as  a  monfter 
whofe  voractoqs  appetite  would  be  not  fatisned  until  all  Europe  had  become 
her  prey,  he  fuddenly  flew  into  the  oppolite  extreme,  and,  without  any 
chan^  of  policy  or  of  pradtice,  in  the  republican  councils  of  Paris,  courted 
the  friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the  Ufurper  \^hom  he  had  vowed  to  punifh  for  his 
crimes ;  foriook  the  great  caufc  which  he  had  fol&mnly  pledged  himfelf  to 
fupporr ;  and  declared  himfelf  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  mofl  faithful  friends. 
With  a  mind  divided  between  fchemes  of  revenge,  plans  of  avarice^  and 
projects  of  ambition,  while  he  bafely  violated  his  plighted  faith  with  Great 
fin  rain,  inful ted  her  flag,  and  plundered  herfubjeds;  he  was  preparing  to 
^fiift  the  French  in  completing  the  difmemberment  of  Europe,  and  to  effedl  the 
cxpulfion  of  the  Turks  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  their  United  arms. 
Thefe  zigantic  plans,  engendered  by  the  genius  of  anarchy,  would  in  all , 
probability,  liave  been  oairied  into  full  execution^  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfain^; 
campaign ;  and  the  deftm^ion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  have  led  to  «, 
new  feries  of  levolatious  the  confequsnces  of  which,  it  would  have  beei^ 
fcarcely  poflible  for  the  human  mind  to  eflimare.  At  this  critical  moment, 
as  if  by  providential  interpoHtion,  the  death  of  Paul  occurred  ;  and  all  thefi^ 
iminoii&fiphemes  were  fufpended.  He  died  in  the  night  of  the  241^  of  Mafch.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  death  of  an  extraordinary  man,  at  an  extraoidinarjr 

Criod,  is  always  attributed  to  fome  extraordinary  caufe.  The  human  mind 
s,  at  all  times,  a  ftrange  propenfity  to  feek  for  gratification  in  occarrencea 
Dot  of  the  common  courfe  of  human  nature ;  and,  in  this  vain  and  onprofitable 
lefearch,  the  moft  obvious  caufes  are  frequently  overlooked,  and. events  are 
soc  fi>iniicl(cftiinated  by  the  real  importance  of  their  efiefts^  as  by  the  Cngiw 
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Ufity  6f  ttic  causes  by  which  they  were  produced*    And,  hefe,  of  courfcf 
cr^ulUy  hjs  an  ample  field  to  wor)^  ip*     The  French  politicians  have,  ms 
i^ua1»  afcribed  the  death  of  their  ally  to  the  machinations  of  the  Englijt^ 
naturally   enough  edimating    the  principles  and   condu^   of  a  nation  of 
^tififtians,  by  their  own  ;  and  a  paper  publiQied  in   London,  eftablijhed  aii4 
Jupported  hy  an  Engli/h  Baronet  ivho  /'/,  a//o,  a  member  of  a  certain  ajfe^hij^ 
as  njve/I  as  qf  the  London  Cotre/pondikg  Society^  had  the  daring  proftigflcy  to 
ech6  the  fame  fentimenr,  in  terms  little  lefs  qualified^  by  ftating  the  impudene 
ftlfhood^  that  the  Emperor  died  lialf  an  hour  after  the  Euglijh  phjficidft 
(Wholb  name  is  mentioned)  bad  left  htm*   The  (bceffion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
loiniftry  had^  mod  unfortuhatdy,  deprived  the  French  government  of  their 
ofual  refource>  on  great  occafions,  the  gold  of  Pitt,  to  which  more  wonders 
%li.ave  been  afcribed,  by  the  fagca  of  tiff  gfeat  nation ^  than  ever  were  imputed, 
by  Alchymifts,  to  the  (tone  of  the  pniloTophefj  or,    by  children,  to  the 
purfe  of  Fortunatus.     It  is  impof&ble  to  eftimate  the  lofs  thus  fuftainod  by  the 
French  from  the  change  of  our  nuniftry.     In  the  PeterA)urgh  Gazette  the 
death  of  Paul  was  afcribed  to  apoplexy,  which  is  the  common  deferiiHion  of 
tttfe  caufc  of  death,  when  fudden  or  unexpcded.     We  believe  the  fadl  to  be, 
ihat  his  tonflitution  was  exbauded  by  indulgencies  of  a  nature  which  we  for.       I 
tear  to  chafadlerize ;  and  that  the  lofs  of  his  life,  like  the  lofs  of  his  charaAer^ 
is  imputable,  not  to  fcnglifh  gold  but,  to  French  connediont* 
'   It  w6Uld  be  ptefuraptuous,  after  feeing,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twelve 
ft^t^y  all  the  (bundeil  calculations  of  leafon  and  experience  baflled  and  over« 
tahied  by  Events,  to  fpcak  with  decifion  of  the  probable  efie^s  of  this  occtit- 
ttiStt  Oh  the  political  ftate  of  Europe,     It  has,  however,  been  already  pro^ 
dlif^ive  of  ohb  good  confequence,  that  of  (hakine  the  Northern  Confederacy^ 
(founded  6n  falfhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fraud)  of  fufpending,  at  lead,  the  ini^ 
Vafibn  of  Turkey,  and  of  depriving  the  Fretich  Conful  of  one  pretext  for  de* 
fay,  ih  giving  a  precife  anfwer  to  our  Government,  on  the  queftion  of  peice* 
'The  nbv^  Emperor  is  known  to  pofTcfs  an  amiable  difpoiition,  and  conciliatory 
diannfet§  ;  and  the  fteps  which  he  has  already  taken,  in  the  liberation  of  thk     i 
Ibx'nitti  prifontrs ;  in  the  recall  of  thofe  Minifters  whom  his  father's  violefM 
Bad  unjudly  expelled  from  his  Councils ;  and  in  the  connmanication  to  OnnC 
WorotiidW  of  his  determination  to  reilore  him  to  that  (hare  in  hi$  con6drnce 
^hfch  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  confidence  of  his  filtherj  afford  feafdnaMe 
gfouhds  fbr  believing  that  his  condu^  will  be  rcnder&i  coi^onant  wiffc  tiie 
^tincipl^s  bf  judice  and  of  found  policy.     No  Prince,  on  his  aceeflion  to  the 
throAiTy  (vfcr  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  more  good»  ot  to  preveiit  more  evil* 
y^t  (hsU  wait,  with  anxiety,  for  tiie  means  of  afcertainitig,  whether  the  (unrV/ 
be  c^Ual  to  the  abilitj, 

"fhe  cbndufl  of  this  Prince  will  neceflarily  influence  the  condoA  of  the  otlKf 

fS^tits  &f  Ihe  Continent;  on  htm  will  depend  the  MAtf  of  the  Kttrt  of 
Rt)SK!A  to  complete  thofe  moiillrous  proje^s  of  aggrandizement,  t9Kife 
ftheiT\es  of  ambition,  founded  in  avarice  and  fupported  by  plomStf,  ilhlch 
^\tH  originally  fettled  by  his  Majefty  and  his  regkidni  afibciacn,  at  th6 
illtvXy  h\  Bafi], — Schemes  of  which  no  language  can  aflfotd  an  adequate  de« 
ftriptldh  ;  but  which  the  heart  of  every  honek  man  can  appreciatt,  and  which 
^fteriljr  will  endeavour  to  cliarafterize.  The  manifcftoi  ifliioi  by  th«  King 
Of  ^fuflia,  in  juftification  of  his  feizure  of  the  indt'pendent  Eledtorate  of  Man« 
6vc^,  which  he  was  folemnly  pledged,  by  the  treaty  of  aniird  nenlrallty,  to 
frotetl  from  invafioni  is  at  once  fo  falfe  and  fo  tooiilh,  thfe  ptetekt  for  ihh 
Unprincipled  aJt  U  fo  weak  and  fo  ridiculous^  that  to  attempt  a  ierioos  con*. 
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(bt^tiofi  of  its  aflfertjons— fer  it  decs  not  contain  a  finglc  nrgumeni-^vtovX^ 
ht  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  the  public  It  is  a  paper  which  carries  Itg 
own  coniutation  on  the  very  face  of  it ;  and  need  only  be  read  to  be  cqn* 
dcmned.  The  fare  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent  ftill  repn^in$  to  bf 
fettled  by  the  mandate  of  the  Corfican  Ufurpcr,  who,  unlefs  the  S^nperpr  ^f 
Ruffia  Interfere,  will  become  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  their  fiiturc  deftmy .  If 
was,  evidently,  the  intention  of  this  man  i)ot  only  to  we^k«n  the  jSmperof 
of  Germany,  by  the  difmemberment  of  bis  dominions,  but  tq  fow  th^  (JE^df 
of  perpetual  difTention  in  the  Empire,  by  a  feparatipn  of  its  component  panSf 
and  to  aggrandize  the  King  of  PrulTia,  at  the  expenoe  of  otjier  Priqce^^  wi^^ 
•  a  view  to  give  him  a  preponderance  in  the  Empire,  and|  ultimately,  perhaps, 
to  place  the  Imperial  crown  of  the  Rotnans  on  his  head,  which,  of  courfe,  Im  . 
could  wear  only  fo  long  as  would  fuit^  the  pleafure  and  convenience  of  thi^ 
French  cabinet.  In  a  mort  time,  we  (hatl  be  able  to  afcertaia  what  profpe^ 
there  is  of  the  accomplilhment.  of  thefe  notable  proje^s. 

Meanwhile  the  (ignal  vidlory  which  our  fleet  has  obtained  over  t^e  Danes,  4' 
▼iftory  which  reflcfts  immortal  honour  on  theHER^  of  the  Ni  lb  (who, 
without  an  hyperbole,  maybe  termed  the  pr'tde  of  Britons  ^  and  the  admirat'ton 
•f  the  ivorld)  and  on  all  his  brave  companions  in  arms^  has  flruck  a  pan}|{ 
Into  the  fubordinate  members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy,  and,  had  we  bee^ 
as  (IwilfMl  in  negociation  as  we  were  brave  in  aflion^  might,  we  conceive,  hayif 
prodqoed  an  immediate  diCTolution  of  it.  On  this  occafion,  without  itijfzSt^ 
ing,  in  the  fmallcft  degree,  from  the  merit  of  older  officers,  we  muft  la^^n^ 
that  the  chief  command  was  not  given  to  Lotrd  Nelsok,  in  which  cafe^  w# 
are  perfuaded,  though  the  adlion  could  not  h4ve  been  more  glorious,  |hr  iipm 
^'ould  haye  been  more  decifive.  The  armiftice  which  has  been  fiitec  (poiw 
eluded  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  impolitic  Our  obje^,  in  the  expeiitipiii 
wa^  to  make  the  members  of  the  confederacy  renounce  the  fr'tuc'tplf  upgn  whfdil 
it  was  formed,  and  to  forego  that  arrogant  and  falfe  pretention,  whi^h  aiiqc^ 
^X  the  dellrudion  of  our  right  to  fearch  neutral  veflels  bound  to  an  eneipy'f 
port,  a  ri|ht  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  centuries,  >vhiclj  griginat^  in  tbff 
plained  principles  of  equity,  which  has  been  recognized,  at  distent  peripdf^ 
5y  ^11  the  nati9ns  of  Europe,  and  which,  as  hi$  ^majei^y  qi^oft  tfuly  dec}are(j« 
in  his  fpecch  from  the  ihrone>  in^^vcd  the  deareft  tnterefti  of  the  fotftitfjm 
This  obje^  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  armiilice,  which  n^erely  provide^  ^ 
a  fufpcnfion  of  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  Denj^adf:t 
Though,  furely,  in  no  fituation  had  we  ever  a  greater  pghr,  or  a  &jirer  $fp« 
P9rtui)ity,  to  prefcribe  terms  to  an  enemy  ; — ^and  fucb  tenps  as  wo^ld  hawi 
^ccon^pUOied  the  objeft  of  the  war  (hould  furclv  have  beep  enforced,  W^crp^ 
however,  oScers  fi^ht  fo  well,  the  nation,  wnilc  tfacy  admire  th^if  brav^Ffi 
wi}l  9ver)ook  (heir  wnt  of  (kill  in  the  4ii&cult  art  gf  pegg^iatiop,  io  whie^ 
evenpur  abled  Statefmen  have  generally  been  4up?d  by  th/Q  fuperior  ^\\\  ^  t)\| 
^nemy.  At  all  events,  the  government,  who  were  npt^  in  th/e  ^rft  i^ftan^ 
lefponfi^le  for  this  convention,  difplayed  their  judgment  and  t^eir  Y^'^i^  ifft 
giving  their  fan^iipn  tP  it,  ait^r  it  had  been  cop(;Tuded.  An(],  Wi^  triifi,  4 
radical  ^n^  jn  the  politics  of  the  Court  of  Pct^rfcurgb  "v^iil  Ijavc  fu^i  ^ 
effed  on  th^  cabinet  of  Copenh^gen^  as  to  render  a  ^ei)ewal  of  ho^ilitif^  90» 
neceflkfy,  in  which  Q^fe  eycry  m^n  inuft  I][eartily  rejoice  that  a  (lop  has  th«^ 
early  been  p^^t  to  the  cffufipn  of  blood.  The  Qanes  have  cpculce4  in  chfif 
4fefeiit  even  more  than  jIjj?  Britjib  baye  exulted  in  tbcjr  ^i^ory,  andh«iv«  Im.«| 
echoed  by  the  French  lourn^llils,  in  caI]Lin^  the  day  of  the  l^attle,  ^gUft^nf 
4^f  fw  Pcnawik,     f49<;  t9  bi?  <2<^^ieff«*4  vn^r  misfgrtvics  M  Wtaiijly  oqf 
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proof  of  a  great  mind ;  and  the  confcioufncl^  of  having  done  its  duty  U  tfic 
grcateit  fatisiadion  which  a  tiation  can  enjoy .  in  the  hour  of  calamity* 
Thjt  the  Danes  fought  coorageoufly  no  man  is  difpofcd  to  deny*  Bat  when 
they  boaft  of  their  exertions  and  reprefent  their  defence  againft  «  force  fo 
Juferior  as  an  unprallelled  inllance  of  bravery,  it  becomes  proper  to  check, 
their  arrogance^  and  to  expofe  their  falfhoodj  by  a  repetition  of  well  known 
faCiSf  and  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  hiftory.  The  Britifh  force  under 
Lord  Nelsokj  defined  to  attack  me  Danes,  on  the  2d  of  April,  confided  of 
eleven  fail  of  theline,  (thelargeil  of  which  carried  74  guns)  one  5ogim  (hip, 
four  frigates  and  three  floops,  befides  fome  bomb-velTeis  and  fireihips,  of 
which  very  little  ufe  was  made.  One  (hip  of  the  line  ^the  Agamemnon)  was 
prevented  from  taking  any  (hare  in  the  a^ion ;  fo  that  Lord  Nrlfon  had 
only  ten  fail  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gyn  (hip,  and  four  frigates.  The  Danes  had 
fix  fail,  of  the  line,  eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting  from  twenty-(ix  twenty* 
four  pounders  to  eighteen  eighteen,  pounders,  one  bomb  (hip,  and  feveral 
Ichoonergun  veflcls,  in  the  line ;  they  had,  befides,  four  fail  of  the  line^ 
moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  formidable  batteries  on  the  Crown 
Iflands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon.  We  arprehend  that  it  will  clearly 
appear,  from  this  (latement,  which  is  taken  from  the  Gazette-account  of  ibt 
lefpedlive  forces,'that  the  maft fuperior'tty  of  the  Briiilh,  which  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  foreign  journals,  exifts  only  in  the  imagination  of  their  conduAors* 
Admitting  that  the  eleven  Britifh  (hips  had  a  fuperiority  over  the  ten  Danifh 
fhips  of  74  guns  \  and  allow ine  forty  guns  for  each  of  our  frigates,  that 
Would  make  234  guns  ;  to  whicn  the  Danes  had  to  oppofe  their  flcMting  and 
fixed  batteries,  containing  330  guns,  taking,  for  the  floating  batteries,  the 
medium -between  18  and  26,  which  leaves  22  guns  for  each  battery.  This, 
it  will  be  perceived  is  a  loofe  calculation,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
fmaller  veflfels  on  either  iide,  but  it  will  fuffice  to  (how  the  faUhood  of  the 
French  and  Dani(h  accounts*  The  Danes  had,  moreover,  been  long  employed 
in  making  every  pofiible  preparation  for  their  defence ;  and  the  Bntifh  nad  all 
the  difadvantages  to  encounter  which  attend  an  intricate  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, by  which  they  were  prevented  from  placing  two  of  their  (hips  of  the 
une  in  the  position  in  which  they  wi(hed  them  to  be  placed*  Tlie  Danes,  ic 
is  known,  were  completely  bear,  and  the  whole  of  their  $eet  taken  or  de. 
ftroyed.  Now  let  us  fee,  how  a  Br'iujh  fleet,  placed  in  a  lefs  advantageous 
£tiiation,  received  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  reallj  fuperior  in  force* 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1779,  Admiral  Barrin'gton  was  attacked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  at  St.  Lucie  by  the  French  Admiral  Counr 
D'Eftaingi  The  AflfaUant  had  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  "  and  thofe  (hips  o£ 
neat  force  and  metal,"  befides  frigates  and  privateers*  The  Briti(h  Admiral 
Sad,  for  his  defence,  one  74,  one  70,  two  of  64,  two  9k  50  guns,  and  three 
frigates ;  and  two  batteries  on  (hore.  Here  the  fuperiority  was  manifeft  and 
deci(ive  on  the  part  of  the  French*  The  Englilh,  too,  were  in  a  manner 
uken  by  furprize,  and  had  only  one  night  to  make  their  preparations,  har« 
ing  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  until  late  the  preceding  evening« 
when  they  made  their  appearance  oiF  the  ifland ;  and  the  French  had  no  one 
difliculty,  in  point  of  nepvigatton^  to  encounter.  D'Eftaing  made  three  fuc* 
ceflive  attacks  on  this  fmall  force  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  was  each  time 
lepulfed  with  lof*,  and  was  ultiimtely  obliged  to  retreat,  with  hb  fleet  in 
gieat  confuflon !  From  thefe  comparative  ftatements  of  the  different  condndt  of 
the  Danes  and  Briti(h^  under  circum((ances  fomewhat  fimilar,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  had  their  fituations  been  reverfcdi  en  the  ad  of  Augaft,  the  fiitc  of 

the 
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the  day  "wouU  havfc  been  ncverfcd  alfo.  The  Danes,  therefore,  fcavc  little 
caufe  for  exultation.  We  wifh  not  to  depreciate  their  courage,  but  only  to 
teach  them  trtttb  and  btimilitj. 

The  French  Conful  has  dirpatchrd  one  of  his  Aids.de-Camp  to  Copenha* 
sen  for  the  purpofe  of  employing  both  threaps  and  perfualions  in  order  to  in« 
3nce  the  Danilh  Government,  to  renew  hoftilities,  at  the  expirati  n  of  the 
anniftice,  if  not  befire ;  and  the  offer  of  a  French  force  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made,  to  ailiil  the  Danes,  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  attack.  But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe 
intrigues  mutl  depend  on  events  which,  fortunately  for  Europe,  it  is  not  ia 
the  power  of  this  Ufurper  to  controul.' 

In  our  domestic  concerns,  the  public  attention  is  almost  engrossed  by  the 
impending  Negociation  for  Peace.    The  mild  and  conciliating  language  of 
the  new  Ministers  is  universally  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation  and  con- 
fidence.    But,  in  the  conclusion  of  so  momentous  a  business,  involving  such 
nighty  interests,  no  impatience  of  expe^lation  should  be  displayed  ;    the 
txercise  of  extreme  vigilance,  circumspedion,  and  judgment,  is  indispensi'* 
bly  nec*essary.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  had  long  since  specifically  declar- 
ed,  that  no  obstacle  to  peace  could  now  arise  from  the  form  of  govern- 
neat  in  France,  but  that  it  had,  at  length,  become  a  mere  question  o(  terms 
between  rival  nations.     This  declaration  has  been  renewed  and  acted  upon 
by  Mr.  Addington,  and  hisass(x:iatesin  the  Ministry,  who  have  taken  mean$ 
to  ascertain,  though  hitherto  without  effect,   the  real  disposition   of  the 
French  Consul  on  tiiis  most  important  subject.     We  wish  not  to  anticipate 
tjbe  issue  of  the  neeociation,  or  rather,'  of  the  attempt  to  open  a  negociation. 
sut  we  roust  conhdently  declare  our  decided  conviction,  that,  without  a 
itrict  adherence  to  one  grand  principle,  no  safe  or  permiinent  peace  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  with  the  French  Republic.     The  basis  of  all  negociation  must 
^  this— either  that  France  shall  accede  to  tiie  principle  of  the  ^uo  status, 
and  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  take  place  ;  or,  that  she  shall  con- 
sent to  such  a  retention  of  conquests  by  us,  as  shall  give  us,  not  a  c^-extefuian 
ofpower,  not  the  means  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  that 
could  not  be  effected  by  any  such  treaty,  but  the  ability,  in  «ome  degree,  to 
cope  with  her  in  any  fulure  contest,  and  to  prevent  her  from  establishing  aXx 
universail  dominion  over  every  part  of  the  globe.     When  we  consider  that 
«he  is  already  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  sea-coast,  reaching  from  the  Ba^  of 
Kaples  to  the  German  Ocean,  (for  the  late  proclamation  of  the  repubhcan 
General. Murat  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Consul  has  determined 
to  Dossess  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  and  that,  when  her  atteiftion 
shall  be  directed  exclusively  to  that  objecl,  the  extraordinary  means  which 
she    will   possess,  will    enable    her,    in    a  comparatively    short  period, 
to  raise  a  ibrmidable  navy ;  when  we  c^onsider,  moreover,  the  resources  « 
which  she  will  derive  from  fier  immense  accession  of  territory,*  it  cannot,  we 
conceive,  be  denied,  that  some  great  extension  of  our  power  will  be  indis- 
pensibly  requisite  to  enable  us  to  preserve  that  relative  situation  in  respect 
of  France,  which  it  has  always  been  necessary  for  us,  not  less  for  the  interest 
^    of  Europe,  tlian  for  our  own  safety,  to  preserve.     Should  the  French  be  ex*  * 
•  pelled  from  Egypt,  and  their  expulsion  from  that  country  is,  as  we  have  in- 
variably represented  it  to  be,  an  objed  of  primary  importance,  we  venture 
to  predict  that,  unless  we  retain  possession  of  Malta,  they  will,  notwith- 
$tandine  any  treaty  that  may  bo  coiiduded,  avail  themselves  of  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  regaining  possession  of  it.     It  tias  been  long  a  &- 

J  ■■i  -..- ..  — .— ^ 
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you^te  project  ^'itbilic  French  Cabinet,  even  befere  th^  reMrofntion^  g/nf 
they  now  tjjin)^  it  sa  essential  tp  t)ie  injury,  if  net  to  the  destnidfon  of  oulr 
tiastom  trade  and  territory,  that  neither  fraud  nor  feree,  intrigue  nor  mvm* 
sioa,  wiUbe  sp^^,  ,i|yen  during  a  p^e,  to  aoconiplish  it 

Unlesi  tlje  Ftencb  accede  to  the  principle  Iwre  suggested^  as  the  only  ad* 
tn^fiible  principle  of  negoctation,   their  instneerity    will  be  manifest     Uf 
X)\p  world.     In  all  their  treatiet  with  the  Powers  of  the  Continent,  they 
havp  invj^riably  prescribed  their  own  termrf,  ^n4  these  terms  have  alwayiF 
fceen  raised,  b^  the  successes  which  their  arnts  have  obtained  pending  the 
negotiation.     We  now  stand  in  tiie  same  skuatiqn  nearly,  in  respect  of 
tlii^m,  ip  whith  thej^  stoo4  in  respect  of  those  powers.     They  and  tbeir  al- 
lies have  taken  nothing  from  us  ;  yve  have  taken  every  thing  from  them ;  v*^ 
litre  masters  of  tlic  sea;  the  sc^ty  remnants  of  their  Aeetg  dare  not  leave 
t)icirport& ;  their  commerce  is  annihilated;  ai^d;ho¥^ever  they  may  threaten^ 
thpy  hav^  not  the  mean^  of  injuring  us.    We,  Uien,  have  doubtless  the  sasM 
right  which  they  h«|d,  tP  prescribe  terms;  ^fid  there  are  paramount  consi- 
der;^tions  which  they  h^d  not,  that  should  induce  us  to  insist  on  such  terms 
as  are  compatibly  vyith  the  principle  before  stated  \  and  as  they  have  inva* 
tbbiy  availed  themselves  of  their  s\|perionty  to  increase  their  powier,  they 
Cttnnof,  \\\i\\  any  shew  Of  reaspn,  or  of  £iirness,  nor  witkotft  adtfeet  manifefr- 
tntion  of  their  insincerity^  refuse  to  ^mit  o^r  right,  in  this  respect,  to  ibl- 
k)\sr  their  es^ample.     Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  more  depends  on  this  peace, 
than  on  any  treaty^  nay  on  all  tlie  treaties  of  peace  which  liave  been  hereto^ 
fere  concluded  between  the  two  co^ntrtes ;  that  not  merely  our  ow«  safety 
ancj  indepescjenpe,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  tlie  future  welfare  and  happiness 
of  Europe,  depend  on  the  wisdom  ^d  energy  of  our  ceuneils  at  this  import 
tant  crisis ;  we  earnestly  hope  that  an  extraordinary  portion  of  caution  ^nd 
firmness  will  be  (^xerted,  and  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  «lritli  Francr^ 
mo  onp  of  the  na^gl^ty  consequences  wluch  it  must  fnvolve,  will  be  left  with- 
ifOX  its  adequi^te  share  of  attention . 

^he  ly^gislature  Jiavfe^  with  a  degree  of  i^xpedition  proportioned  to  the 
elfigcncj  <M  the  case,  revived  the  old  law,  vtbich  h^d  been  soflfered  to  cx- 

5 ire,  for  tb^  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the  course  of  the 
^bete  on  this  subject,  doubts  were  st^fed  by  different  members  of  the  op- 
position a§  tot^c  existence  of  proofs  to  justify  90  strong  a  me^sure^  The 
futility  of  such  doubts  are  sufHciently  manifest  to  us,  who  are  fuHy  acquaint* 
^d  with  the  prpceedings  of  the  disa^^ted,  their  places  of  resort/  their  con^ 
vivi^l  mectiug";,  their  trefifpnahU  toatts  *  and  /i^hlieaiiws,  &e\tj/daH  tfimtrue^ 
tiptts  to  their  eniiss^rie^^  their  oaths,  and  their  objects.  That  men,  whose 
aim  is  tp  subveft  ihe  established  Constitution  of  the  country,  overthrow 
the  Throne^  ^n4  d/5stroy  Religion,  slipuld  not  be  stopped^  in  thei*  wicked 
Cftreef,  by  the  strgng  arm  of  authority,  may  be  consistently  maintained  by 
the  radical  reformers  o^  iho  ^e,  but  will  scarcely  be  allowed  b)'  those  wha 
l[avea>vish  ^0  presery.e  the  existing  institutions  of  society^ 

t  One  ofthe«i//£^// of  these,  but  which  is  sufficiently  explanatory  oftheif 
oi^ekr  is  '^the  three  ««/i — without  Kings,  witliout  Nobles,  ana  without 
Jriestf."  Theffi  are  4>th€r8,  which  exceed,  in  malignity,  the  venomous  ex- 
l|alati0n«  of  a  Robespierre  and  a  Marat ! 

Tb'Coiikfc6»ONu|N¥s7^^*We  (,'omniumcatibns  of  duf  vaiious  Corfclpoi.ricms  will  be  la- 
Urtcd  if)  the  Appendix  to.«hc  preicnt  Volume,  which  will  appear  on  the  firft  of  June. 

]S'.  JB,h4^Cf;r£*i*>ly  n^ifppncciyaUhefoopc  and  teodcaci^  of  thjp  ar^gumcnt  pretMhf 
Acadcmicus,  whiife  letter  we  have  rc-perufcd  >yith  <ittcnUQD»  ajid  find  Aa  rtafoti  to  tctn£t 
our  commendation. 

Acadtmiau  in  uppria«il,  ihai  a  noce  is  left  foi  him  at  the  place  to  wbich  his  comomAl* 
migffttjyf  ufuiiliy  kut* 
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D'lvernois  on  the  Caufis  of  Bonaparte* s  VfurpntioHi 
(Continued from  our  lajl  Appendix.) 

IN  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this  interefting  Work  we  find  the  tWd 
parties  in  the  Councils  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation  refpeding 
the  forced  loan,  one  of  whom  mflfted  on  the  neceflity  of  enforcing 
it,  and  difplayed  a  refolution  to  renewj  for  that  purpofe^  all  thofe 
means  of  terror  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  during  the 
life  of  Robefpierre ;  while  the  other  contended  that  its  unproduAive* 
nefs  Vas  a  decifiveproof  of  its  impolicy,  and  that  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  abolifhed.  The  laft  debate  on  this  fubje£l  was  on  the  gth  of 
of  November,  17991  ^"^  ^^®  fpeeches  of  the  Jacobins  on  that  day- 
were  conclufive  as  td  the  near  approach  of  a  new  revolution  ;  but  thel 
fudden  and  unexpeded  arrival  of  Buonaparte  gave  a  new  turn  to  af- 
fairs, and  a  new  diredion  to  the  perjury  of  the  confcript  fathers  o£ 
regenerated  France.  Speaking  of  this  fortunate  Ufurper,  the  Au* 
thor  fays ; — 

'*  It  appeared  that  until  this  day  the  JabobltM  thought  themf*clTC8  fure 
of  him^  either  through  the  medium  of  his  brother  Lucien,  or  from  his  in-* 
timate  c«nne6tions  with  Barras^  or  elfe  becaufe  he  had  formerly  given  a  teft 
of  his  Jacobioifm  on  the  13th  of  Vendcmaire  (1795).  They  forgot  that 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  had  long  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  Conftitntion  which  he 
was  anxious  to  fubmit  to  trial  in  France,  and  which  provided  a  place  fbr  a 
Supreme  Head  well  calculated  to  fatisiy  the  ambition  of  a  younger  fon  ofm, 
Corlican  family. 

**  This  was  too  bold  and  daring  an  enterpri^  not  to  be  pleafing  to  JBo* 
naparte.  As  foon  as  he  had  fworn,  in  concert  with  the  High  Prieft,  the 
deftfu^ion  of  thcii  old  affociates,  he  prolonged  their  fccurity  by  a  fraternal 
invitation,  which  nO  doubt  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  3 
mere  rufe  de  guerre.  On  the  15th  of  Brumaire  f  November  6)  hft  invited 
all  the  members  of  both  Councils  to  a  fuperb  fead  in  ibe  Temple  of  Victory ^ 
where  he  drank  to  the  reumon  of  all  Frencbmen^  and  waB  one  of  the  6r&  who 
left  the  table  in  order  to  join  the  confpirator8« 

"  He  was  right  in  accelerating  the  execution  of  his  plan,  for  fome  of  the 
vi6tims  boafted  of  having  difcovcred  it  on  that  day.  Accordingly  nothing 
was  fo  unlike  a  feafl  as  this  dinner}  all  the  Joumalills  dared  to  fay  of  ic 
was,  that  it  *was  necejfary  to  know  when  to  be  flent,  but  that  they  would 
(peak  of  it,  at  a  proper  time  and  placed  Every  man  underHood  their  filence 
and  conflrued  it  properly. 

Fixus  quifque  toro,  tacita  formidine  libat 
Carnifices  aepujus,  incertaque  pocula  piillens 
Haurit,  et  intentos  capiti  circumfpicit  enfes. 

-  • — ■, ■      1  * 

•  Le  Bien-hfonn^  of  the  i6th  Brumaij^e. 
▲PPBVDix«  VOL.  viix.  I  i  **  General 
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'^  General  Jourdslti  is  faid  tcr  have  been  the  only  perfb!fi  filvUed  who  ft((^ 
peded  an  ambufcade  add  refufed  to  attend  the  Civic  banquet.  It  ihould 
be  remembered  that,  two  centuries  before,  a  fimHar  fufpicion  had  faved 
fome  of  the  Proteftant  leadcfs  frotii  the  roafTacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  at 
the  feafts  of  reunion  and  peace  to  which  they  were  invited  by  Catherine  of 
Medicis.  The  Italian  and  French  character  do  not  amalgamate  very  well. 
The  lad,  with  their  natural  impetuotfty,  Will  always  be  dUped  liy  the  dif* 
Emulation  of  the  firft,  and  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hnfried  on  to  the  com' 
miffion  of  crimen  with  the  fame  facility  with  which  thefe  prepare  the  mean» 
and  conceal  the  hand  which  direds  the  blow. 

"  Although  the  Pnefidcnts  of  the  two  Councils  WfST^  drliofig  the  ctiefs  of 
the  confpiracy,  and  this  circumftance  was  of  material  fervice  to  the  caufe, 
the  principal  difficulty  confided  in  fecuring  the  troops.  Neither  the  Dtfee- 
tory,  Qor  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  would  have  confented  fo  give  the 
command  of  them  to  Bonaparte,  and  a  motion  to  that  eifed  wotild  only 
have  ferved  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  After  much  confideratioR,  it  wa9 
deemed  more  prudent  to  make  a  private  application  to  the  cabal  in  the 
Council  of  Elders,  who  convened  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Coilitcil,. 
without  giving  any  notice  of  it  to  thofe  members  whofe  oppoiition  they 
dreaded* 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Cornet  informed  the  mem- 
bers who  weft  aflembled,  that  the  poniards  of  tiie  anarchifts  were  fuf- 
pended  over  thdr  heads,  and  that  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  general 
roaiTacre,  was  in^antaneoufly  to  remove  the  fittings  of  the  two  Councils  to 
ipme  place  at  a  diflance -from  Paris,  and  to  en  trull  the  armed  force  to  iboie 
General  who  was  capable  of  faving  the  Republic.  It  was  not  neceffary 
for  the  orator  even  to  finifh  his  fpeech  -,  for^  on  his  recital  of  the  dreadful 
dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed,  his  colleagues  adopted  the  meafure» 
which  he  fug^efled,  and  confided  to  Bonaparte  tbejafety  of  the  National  Re^ 
frefeTUaium,  Being  fummoned  before  them,  he  devoted  htmfelf  to  their 
ordeifs*  and  epcreafed  their  alarm  by  faying, — ''  I^ok  not  to  the  pafl  for 
examples  to  retard  your  progrefs.  Nothing  in  hifiory  bears  any  rcferablance 
to  the  clofe  of  the  18th  century.  The  Republic  was  on  the  brink  of  de- 
firuftion;  you  faw  her  danger ;  and  your  decree  has  faved  her.  Woe  be 
to  thofe  who  would  fain  promote  trouble  and  diforder  !  I  will  i^rehend 
them,  with  the  alfiflance  of  General  Lefebure,  General  Berthier,  and  all 
my  companioni  in  arms.^*' 

The 


*  ''  Roederer,  who  was  the  real  confident  of  Bonaparte,  has  fupplled  u» 
ith  fome  authentic  particulars  of  this  firfl  fcene  of  the  drama.  He  ad^ 
\iit»  in  hi9  booktf  that  the  plan  of  liberation  wa%  prepared  in  JiUnce  by  twcnty- 
I)epaties,  whofe  names  he  takes  care  to  point  out  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation^  even  while  he  frankly  calls  them  Conspirators.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  men  repaired  on  the  /th  of  November  tu  the  refidence  of  the  Preii-* 
dent  of  the  £lder^,  where  it  was  determined  to  convene  an  extraordinaxv 
.  meedng  of  that  Council  in  the  night  of  the  8th,  and  not  to  fummon  thokt 
members  who  niigbi  iniettutt  tbt  difeuffion. 

"  The  Gcncrttra  Codfiaent  alfo  informs  ns,  that  be  <tvas  not  ignorant  of 
ibe  decree  tvbicb  tbe  EJders  were  to  pafs,  and  tbat  be  waited  for  it  at  h^me, 
sVHROtTNOtn  9r%  A  KVMERotTB  S'taff,  unfsl  befiould  be  informed  thai  it  had 
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''  The  aft  which  was  put  into  bis  hands/  and  which  he  thuj  dignified 
with  the  title  of  decree,  was  illegal  and  null,  if  ever  ad  were  fo  >  not  but 
that  the  Elders  had  a  right  to  remove  the  (ittings  of  the  Leglilative  Body  out 
of  the  capital,  but  that  this  aft  could  only  become  valid  by  being  approved 
and  promulgated  by  the  Direftory :  beiides  the  right  of  chofing  a  General* 
iffimo  was  exclufively  veflcd  in  the  Bircftory ;  or,  if  either  of  the  CounciU 
could  recommend  a  pcribn  to  be  chofen^  it  was  the  Council  of  Five  Hun* 
dred,  in  which  the  right  of  propoiing  fuch  meafures  was  vefted  by  the  Con^ 
ftitution.  Accordingly,  the  fuiprizc  of  this  Council  was  extreme,  wheOi 
being  alfembled  fome  hours  after,  they  received  from  the  £]ders  the  mef« 
fage  which  announced  the  difcovery  of  a  new  confpiracy,  the  kind  of  die- 
tatoribip  which  had  been  coifferred  on  Bonaparte,  and  the  inftantaneooft 
adjournment  of  the  Legiflative  Body  to  Saint^Cloud*  The  meflage  wat 
fcarcely  read,  when  the  Generars  brother,  who  happened  to  be  Prefident^ 
put  an  end  to  the  fitting,  as.  if  this  .notification  was,  of  itfeif,  fufficient  td 
render  all  further  debates  at  Paris  illegal.  The  Jacob'ns  were  fo  aftonifhed 
that  they  did  not  recoUeft  that  all  that  had  yet  been  done  was  informal, 
lltey  found  themfelves  difnrifled  by  furprize,  and  it  wa^  not  until  they 
began  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure  for  Saint«Cloud,  that  they 
perceived  how  eafy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  defeat  the  whole  codfpi- 
racy  in  the  morning,  by  pa  (ling  a  fentence  of  profcription  on  dieir  Prefix 
dent,  the  pretended  Generalidimo,  and  all  officers  who  (hould  acknow^ 
ledge  him  for  their  commander.  But  Bonaparte,  who,  thanks  to  his  faith'- 
ful  Lefebure,  had  already  gained  over  the  Direftorial  guard,  how  drew  u^ 
the  whole  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  who  never  thought  of  examining  th4 
validity  of  the  brevet  which  he  produced,  and  whioh  the  Council  of  Piv« 
Hundred  had  not  even  attempted  to  difpute.  Exclamati^s  of  Lmg  Uvi 
Bonaparte  I  were  heard  wherever  he  appeared,  afid  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
when  he  firfl  heard  them  in  the  Tuilleries,  he  tur;iedto  his  attendants,  anit 
coolly  obferved — 'toe  arejceved*  He  had  good  reafon  for  i^yXn^  fo,  fi^r  vio^ 
tory  was  infallible. 

*'  He  learnt,  however,  the  very  next  day,  oH  hfe  arrival  at' Saint-Cloudy 
that  fome  members  of  the  Eiders  repented  of  having  gone  a  little  too  fari 
end  he  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  the  following  harangue.  *'  Re^' 
prefentatives,  you  are  not  now  under  ordinary  circumftances ;  yott  are  upon 
a  'volcano,  I  was  tranquil  at  Paris  at  the  time  when  I  received  the  decrcci 
which  told  me  of  the  dangers  of  the  Republic*  I  inftantly  called  bn^  and 
found  my  military  brethren,  and  we  came  to  offer  you  the  armi  of  th# 
cation  becauife  vou  were  its  bead.  If  I  had  wifhed  to  ufurp  the  ftlpreme 
power,  I  IhouH  not  have  flood  in  need  of  this  authority  from  the  Senate^ 
More  than  once,  and  in  circiimflances  extremely  favourable,  have  I  been 
urged  toafTume  it,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  by  that  of  the  troopi 
who  have  been  fo  Untreated  ever  ^nce  they  ceafed  to  be  tinder  my  orders/' 

^  *'  This  faft,  which  was  flrongly  futpefted^  it  only  curious  be^aufe  thai 
hifloriographer«  by  attefling  it«  giyes  the  lie  direft  to  his  hefo,  who  tdd 
the  £lders  the  next  day  but  one^  that  he  was  tranquil  at  Fans  miiai  he  re* 
cawed  their  decree. 

"  So  little  tranquil  was  he^  that  his  proclamationst  to  the  troops  werd 
already  compofed  and  printed  even  before  the  law,  by  t^hich  he  wag  pro-» 
claimed  GeQeraliffima,  was  propofed  in  the  C(>ttiy;il  0/ £ld^.*' 
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He  theA  appvlzed  them  ihai  then  was  no  longer  any  DireHofy,  and  ipc^e  d 
the  importance  of  preferving  liberty,  ahd,  above  all,  equality, 

'*  And  the  conftitut'ton  T  exdaimod  Linglet,  all  alarmed  at  fcemg  no 
Notice  whatever  taken  of  it. — This  exclamation  fupplied  Bonapade  wiik 
the  fubjeft  of  a  fine  oratorical  flourifh. — *'  The  conjiihtiion  I  you  violated  it* 
on  the  18th  of  Frudidor,  you  violated  it  on  the  22d  of  Floreal,  you  tnolmttd 
it  on  the  30th  of  Prairhil.  It  has  been  invoked  by  every  fadion,  it  has 
been  wlaud  by  them  all. — It  can  no  longer  preferve  humanity^  becaufe 
tiie  dkapafon  is  gone. 

.  ^^  Here  we  ^e  popular  revolutions  in  their  true  colours.  W^ho  was  this 
man  then,  that  was  bold  enough  to  acknowledge  at  lad  that  the  attempt  of 
the  Idth  of  Fru^dor  was  a  mortal  Mow  to  the  coaftitution,  and  to  reproach 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  with  this  political  fuicide  ?  The  very  man 
who  had  meditated  the  blow,  who  had  prepared,  ordered,  and  fupported  it ; 
vrho  had  made  his  foldiers  deliberate  on  it,  and  who,  from  his  inability  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution  himfelf,  had  entnifted  it  to  his  lieutenants. 
!rhe  18th  of  Fru&idor !  *twas  his  own  day,  'twas  his  own  work,  'twas  bis 
ev^  ti^ory;  every  thing  belonging  to  it  was  hisj  the  plan,  the  means,  the 
execution,  and  above  all  the  profit. 

.  ''  And  as  his  old  accomplices  fuffered  forae  murmurs  to  efcape  when  tfaej 
faw  that  be  turned  it  againft  them — '*  1  fpeak  to  you,"  faid  he  to  them, 
'*  with  ihtfrankntfs  of  a  foldier — ^you  do  not  fee  in  me  a  wxJerMt  intrigver 
covered  with  a  hypocritical  maik.  I  have  given  proofs  of  my  devotion  to 
the  EepuUiCt  and  all  dijjmulation  on  my  part  Is  needlefs.  I  declare  to  yon 
that  as  foeo  as  the  dangers  which  caufed  me  to  be  entrufied  with  cxtraor* 
4tntry  pcrwers  ihall  be pafi,  I  will  abdicate  thofe  powen. 

^'  This  declaration  and  the  harangues  jufi  quot^  are  contained  in  the  Mo- 
StAsntf  a  paper  the  rood  correct  and  the  mod  perfe^,  on  every  thing  oon- 
tieded  with  the  debates,  and  which  was  printed  before  they  had  time  to 
cgwmitte  and  corns^t  it.  On  pooJly  re-perufing  Bonaparte's  fpeech,  his  hif* 
toriographer  was  forced  to  admit  that  be  rffented  having  gone  too  far,  which 
evidently  i^ers  to  bis  promife  of  ah£catiOM»  Rcederer,  not  content  with 
fnpftfeffing  this  paffage,  has  even  given  a  new  verfion  of  his  hero's  fpeech, 
xxit  recoBeding  that,  if  Livy  put  ius  own  words  into  the  mouths  of  his  per* 
fimtges,  it  was  becaofe  there  was  no  daily  repofitoiy  for  their  harangues  hj 
the  aid  of  which  his  falihoods  might  be  expofed*  The  Moniteur,  for  ex* 
moplo,  makes  no  menticoi  of  the  following  trait  which  the  modern  livy 
^s  ifito  the  mouth  of  the  French  Scipio,  in  order  to  lilence  fome  CittaeDi 
who  aiked  each  other  if  this  was  not  a  con/piracy. — *'  They  talk  of  a  military 
government,  and  a  confpiracy.  Ah !  the  molt  dangerous  of  all  confpiracies 
is  that  which  prefles  on  us  from  every  fide^the  public  mifery  which  daily 
iacrcafes/'-^The  exclamation  would  have  been  very  well-timed,  but  we 
*go»f  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  Corfican  thonghc  much  about  the 
public  mifery,  and  bis  flyle  will  be  much  more  eafily  recognized  in  the  fol- 
lowing tirade  which  isextraded  from  the  journals  of  that  fitting.  *'  Shall 
I  Whom  the  coalition  could  not  defiroy  tremble  before  a  fadion  ?  if  I  am 
berfididut,  be  every  dne  of  you  a  Brutus.  But  if  any  orator,  in  the  pay 
©fa  foreign  power,  ihall  dare  to  utter  agalni^  your  General  the  words 
kors  de  la  lot,  may  the  thunder  of  war  crufh  him  in  an  inftant !  Re- 
Ineittbfer  that  the  god  df  War  and  the  god  of  Portune  accompany  me 
<m  my  march." 

"  In  vain  iKd*  he  turn  towards  his  brate  cccnrade«( ;  as  he  uttered  this 

invocalionf 
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invocation,  which  had  nearly  produced  an  etFed  the  veiy  reverfe  of  that  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  At  lead,  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fingular  appeal 
of  one  of  his  minions,  intended  to  make  die  fenators  aihamed  of  tbdr  heii* 
tation,  and  of  the  iofults  which,  in  a  loW  voice,  they  bedowed  on  thtt 
fayiour  of  France."  Shall  the  man  before  whom  Europe  and  the  world  are 
Jirnck  dumb  'witb  admiration  be  regarded  as  a  vile  impostor  V  exclaimed 
Cornudet,  in  conjuring  his  colleagues  not  to  fufier  ^themfelves  to  be  tied 
down  by  vain  ahjira^ions, 

"  This  language  is  fufficient  to  convey  an  Idea  of  what  pafTed  in  th« 
Council  of  £lders.  Befides,  Roederer's  account  of  it  clearly  proves  that  the 
principal  a6tor  did  not  more  than  half  know  his  part,  and  that  his  promp- 
ters were  more  than  once  obliged  to  interrupt  him^  to  coired  bim>  and  even 
to  retra^  what  he  had  jud  faid. 

"  But  a  much  more  difficult  fcene,  though  one  much  better  adapted  to  hia 
talents,  was  preparing.  Somebody  came  to  inform  him  that  his  friendi 
were  completely  routed  on  the  right  wing,  and  that  not  one  moment  was 
to  be  loft  in  renewing  the  combat,  by  his  prefence.  The  zealous  partizans 
of  the  conftitution  had,  in  fad,  recovered  their  courage,  and,  while  thft 
Council,  of  Elders  had  generouily  made  a  facrifice  of  that  conftitution,  the 
Five  Hundred  had  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  maintain  it,  at  theriik 
of  their  lives.  It  mud  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Anti- Jacobin  Members 
took  this  oath  with  fuch  fervour  that  Luciep  Bonaparte  himfelf  was  forced 
•  to  take  it,*  amidH  Bigonnct's  acclamations  of  joy,  who  affirmed,  not 
without  reafon,  that  this  oath  would  Jind  its  place  in  the  annals  of  bijlory, 

''  But,  above  all,  we  muA  not  overlook  a  comic  and  tnily  national  trait, 
which  enlivened  the  lafl  fighs  of  the  French  ConlUtution,  and  which 
Roederer  has  preferved  as  a  proof  of  the  excellent  fpiritof  the  times.  While 
the  confcript  Fathers  were  eledrtfying  each  other  by  taking  the  oath,  a 
young  officer,  who  was  in  the  hall,  laid  to  them  wilb  pblegm  and  tranr 
quiUity : — Ah  I  you  may  ftvear  my  friends  j  but  you*  II  bave  a  frovifional  govern^ 
ment  rwtwithftanding  ?\  Another  hummed  in  their  ears  an  air  from  thy 
Spreuve  Villagtoife  ; — 

Cis  fermens  Ih  qa  ne  tient  pas  feme. 

*'  While  the  members  were  taking  thefe  farcicaixiaths  with  a  piety  truly 
Konian,  Bonaparte  made  his  appearance.  At  light  of  him  theclamours  became 
louder ; — Hors  de  la  loi,  Down  wiib  tbe  Dilator.  He  bas  tamijbed  bis  glory »  He 
a^s  like  a  King.  One  voice  wa  s  beard  to  excla  im  kill  him,  kill  bim.  He  attempt* 
-ed  to  fpeak  and  "  direft  the  ftorm  /*  but  feveral  of  the  fenators  rufhcdfrom 
their  feats,  furrounded  him,  and  prefented  a  poniard.  Every  thing  feemcd  to 
indicate  a  tragical  end,  when  his  grenadiers  advanced  a  few  fteps  to  cover 
him  with  their  own  perfons,  and  carry  him  out  of  the  hall.  Thus  ende4 
tht:s  perilous  conference  between  the  new  Caeiar  and  this  afTembly  of  Bru- 
tuies,  who,  not  having  dared  to  facrifice  him,  made  themfelves  amend?, 
like  the  man  in  the  play,  by  giving  bim  bis  own,  and  even  by  beftowing  on 

*  **  Rcedefer,  however,  does  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  be  was  over^ 
^bclmtd'wiib  griff  and  indignation,  tbat  bnrnwg  tears  fell  dcmm  bis  cheeks, 
that  be  reftgned  tbe  popular  magifracy,  and  depojitcd  bis  gown  and  fcarf  on  tbe 
iabUr  .  * 

t  The  force  of  the  original  is  here  loll  in  the  tranilation,  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  lapgwge  to  cxprefs  it,  '*  On  va  innu  dmner  du  provp- 
fpirer    Rev.  Ii3 
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bim  a  few  kicks  on  the  breech.*  His  retreat  fet  tbem  at  their  eafe,  bui 
that  of  his  brother,  whom  the  fame  grenadiers  (bon  returned  to  liberate,^  bf 
leaving  them  without  a  Prelident,  embarrafled  them  extremely.  They  cont 
tinued^  however*  their  deliberations.  One  of  them  propofed  to  order  tbo 
General  to  the  bar  to  anfwerfar  bis  cmdud  \  arfother^  to  decree  that  the  fix 
thoufand  foldiers  who  attended  bim  formed  part  of  the  guard  of  the  Legif^ 
iative  Body>  which  was  an  attempt  to  gain  them  over  by  the  lure  of  addi- 
tional pay  )  and,  a  third,  one  DelreU  fupported  the  courage  of  the  aflembl^ 
in  the  bell  n;)anner  he  could,  by  telling  the  fpedators— <*  The  bayonets  do^t 
fngbten  us  5  w/  arffree  bere ;"  He  had  no  fooner  uttered  thcfe  words,  thaa 
the  found  of  the  foldiers  feet,  advancing  in  a  quick  march*  was  heard,  and 
the  bayonets  re-appeared.  At  fight  of  them,  the  only  flruggle  between 
the  members  was,  who  fhould  firlt  leave  the  fan61uary  of  the  laws.  Rqrderer 
ihall  paint  this  theati'ical  fcene  : — "  I'he  grenadiers  advance  5  the  deputies 
fall  one  over  another*  endeavour  to  efcape  by  every  poflible  way,  jump  out 
of  the  windows,  run  through  the  gardens,  and  are  every  where  received  with 
ftbufe  which  feveral  of  them  fought  to  avoid  by  flripping  themfelvesof  their 
ienatorial  dreffes,  which  tl^ey  threw  amopgft  the  trees,  where  they  were 
found  the  next  day/* 

General  Jourdan,  who,  two  months  before,  had  declared  that 
in  the  event  of  any  new  revolution  the  members  would  nevfr  quit  their 
feats  alive,  was  the  very  firft,  it  feems,  to  fly.  Buonaparte  then  mar- 
ihalled  his  troops,  and  completed  his  proje6l.  He  ordered  the  new 
Legiflative  Commiflioners  to  decree,  that  the  Legiflative  Body  fhould 
rncct  again  at  Paris,  in  the  exercije  of  their  full  rights^  on  the  2Cth 
of  February  following.  This  decree  was  as  faithfully  obferved  as 
bis  own  promife  to  abdicate  his  power.  The  account  of  this  whole 
tranfadion,  in  which  the  character  of  the  Cpnful,  the  bafis  of  his 
authority,  and  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  revolution,  are  dif- 
played  in  the  clcarefl  and  fwUefl  point  of  view,  is  not  lefs  interefting 
than  authentic*  The  congratulatory  addrelTes  prcfented  to  Buona- 
parte on  this  occafion,  and  the  adulatory  flrains  of  the  Republican 
I'oetafters,  will  furprifc  any  one  vvbo  has  not  read  the  numerous  ad- 
jdrelTes,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  that  were  prefented  to  Robefpierre,  and 
were  publifhed  among  the  papers  that  were  found  in  his  houfe  after 
his  deat|i.  The  Poet  Le-Brun  took  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  to 
witnefs  that  ^*  the  fortunate  Buonaparte  is  too  great  to  defcend  to 
the  throne  of  a^King  "  The  Poeiafler  Chcnier,  in  a  fit  of  cijmpaf- 
fion  for  the  Englifh,  conjured  the  fame  gods  to  tell  him  where  they 
would  take  refuge  when  indignant  Neptune  fhould  have  conveyed  the 
Great  Nation  to  their  iQe  \ — but  \\h  poetry  is  top  f(jblime  to  admit 
pf  tranflation — 

*•  La  GvANDE  Nation  a  vaincre  accoutum^Je, 

'^  )e  Grand  General  guidant  la  Grakds  arm6e.'' 

t  **  If  Rttderer  t^Bj  be  credited,  one  of  the  deputies  boafied  of  having 
kicked  Bonaparte.  Anotlier  faid,  on  returning  to  the  hall :  They  £d  wU 
in  taking  hhn'out  ofwy  reacbfor  ijbould  bame  killed  bim.  Refpedii\g  the  laft, 
Rcederer  affirms  that  he  did,  in  fad,  follow  the  Geperiit,  but  \fithoQt  dazi|ig 
fo  make  ajingk  tbuatning  movement  agmnfi  bim/"  ^ 
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Here  the  ape  prevails  over  the  tiger^  and  the  rigid  mufcles  of  the 
grave  critic,  even  when  intent  on  a  fubjed  fo  ferious,  are  forced  U> 
relax. 

The  pldluredrawn,  by  thefe  new  revolutionifts^of  theoldrevolution* 
ary  ft>tte  of  things,  from  the  eftabiifliment  of  the  Republic  to  their  fub* 
verfion  of  the  conftitution,  is  to  the  full  as  hideous  and  difgufting  as  any 
that  was  ever  drawn  by  the  mod  in vcterate  enemies  of  France ;  and  . 
amply  juftifies  all  the  aifertions  of  anti- revolutionary  writers,  and  the 
condud  of  thofe  governments  who  had  infifted  on  tne  impoffibility  of 
concluding  a  fafe  or  permanent  peace  with  the  Republic.  In  fliort^ 
it  is  clearly  demonftrated,  that  it  required  neither  ability,  nor  gemuSy 
nor  courage  to  overturn  a  fabric  which  was  tottering  on  every  fide ;  the 
hand  of  a  revolutiona^  infant  would  have  fufficed  to  remove  the  (lender 
prop  by  which  it  was  fupported ;  nor  were  greater  talents  requifite^ 
in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  on  the  part  of  the  Conful,  to  feize  the 
helm  of  government,  and  to  build  his  own  perfonal  grandeur  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Direfiorial  fyftem. 

Other  circumdances,  too,  combined  to  favour  his  attempt ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  lower  clafles  of  foctety, 
ifi  favour  of  whom  chiefly  the  revolutionary  philofophers  and  f^atef- 
men  profeffed  to  have  overturped  the  ancient  Monarchy,  with  all  its 
concomitant  inftitutions,  that  their  oppreflipns  might  ceafe,  their  con-' 
dition  be  meliorated,  znd  their  comfort  and  happinefs  promoted,  have 
been  ever  the  firft  tp  execrate  the  Revolution,  to  exclaim  againft  it, 
as  a  fource  of  tyranny,  famine,  and  mifery  to  them  ;  and  to  figh  af« 
ter  and  call  for  a  change.  However  the  friends  of  the  revolution, 
in  other  countries,  might  be  difpofed  to  queilion  the  judice  of  this 
ftatement,  when  made  only  by  Anti-Jacobins,  they  will  not,  it  is 
apprehended,  he  difpofed  to  impeach  its  validity,  when  fupported  by 
t^e  evidence  of  the  French  Revolutionifts  themfelves. 

'^  I  jcan  atteft  to  you"-rrraid  Cabanis-^'^  that  horror  at  ttie  laWs  falfely 
pdled  pQpiifar  is  by  QOi^e  more  ftrongly  manifeflcd,  than  by  the  indigent 
and  labouring  ciais  of  ^be  cominupicy ;  that  none  offer  up  more  ardent 
yows  for  a  return  to  a  fvfteoi  jof  juflicc  and  fecurity  which  the  people  now 
jcnow  to  be  xhe  only  fyflem  capable  of  making  the  whole  community  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  opulence  of  ihe  few  ;-r-I  i'peak  with  a  knowledge  of  thq 
f;^"  pur(ued  this  medical  Deputyr--"  for  I  daily  vitit  the  lower  clafles 
)uther  m  their  cottages  or  in  their  garrets/' 

It  vas  this  cori?bination  of  favourable  circumftances  that  enabled 
Bonaparte,  whofe  perfonal  charader  was  of  fome  fervice  to  him,  to 
jfiicceed  in  this  proje^  without  much  ri(k,  or  exenion. 

.««  Though  obfcuwd  by  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  his  great  military  eai, 
ploits  fttll  gave  him  an  immenle  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  who^ 
in  all  tiroes,  confidercd  valour  as  the  6rll  of  human  qualities.  The  long 
abience  of  tiiis  General,  his  crulade,  and  even  bis  dangers  had  e&ced  from 
the  recolle£iion  of  the  Parifians  the  maflacres  of  VendemiairB,.and  yet  the 
Jacobins,  whom  he  had  fo  well  ferved  01^  that  occafion,  ponfidered  him 
^hereby  indiilo^ubly  Vpund  to  them  ^n^  to  t)icir  ^aufe*    Moderate  men, 
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tcx),  flattered  themfelveis  with  the  idea  that  after  having  drunk  the  cup  of 
^dverfity,  in  Syria,  to  the  very  dregs,  he  would  have  leariit  to  appreciate 
pot  only  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  but  the  propriety  of  putting  a  ftop, 
9t  any  rate,  to  a  war  which  already  threatened  the  French  territory.  Even 
tfkt  Royalids  thetnfelves  wifhed  to  fee  him  in  poiTeffion  of  the  fu}  Tieme 
power,  eithjnr  from  the  hope  of  preferving,  under  his  reign,  the  fcnall  re- 
Xtainsx>f  their  fortune  which  they  were  about  to  lofe,  or  becaufe  they  flat- 
tered  themrelves  that  the  proviuonal  elevation  of  any  individual,  who- 
^  ^ver  he  was,  would  be  a  nece(fary  (lep  towards  the  accefTion  of  the  lawful 
monarch.     In  a  word,  every  thing  confpired  for  the  confpirator- 

"  After  this  faithful  pidure  of  the  ftate  of  things,  of  the  difpofition  of 
,the  public,  andclpccially  of  the  exhauftion  of  the  finances,  it  will  nolon* 
ger  be  a  matter  of  aftonifhmcnt  that  the  viftory  of  Saint-Cloud  (hould  ho 
called  tAe  tearkfs  viSiory^  and  that  it  (hould  have  coft  the  conaucror  nothing 
IBore  than  the  coat  of  one  of  his  guards  which  was  torn  m  the  croud. 
What  v^'ill  excite  greater  aflonilkment  is,  that  all-eafy  as  the  cntcrpnze 
vas$  he  (hould  have  furpafled  even  himfelf  in  duplicity,  in  order  to  inlure 
its  fuccefs. — '*  All  parties^**  faid  he  in  his  proclamation,  ^<  came  to  me.  All 
parties  entrufted  me  with  their  defigns,  revealed  their  fecrets  to  me,  and 
alked  for  my  fupport.     /  ^^JM^^  ^^  *^  ^  )&A»'(y  man.*' 

^Mt  would  have  been  dmcult  to  have  difplayed  more  art  in  melting 
^Own  qll  parties  into  his  own,  and  although  he  would  have  done  better  not 
^o  boaft  of  it  afterwards,  the  diHimulation  which  he  had  difplayed  in  re- 
cciving  their  cow/<i^nfta/ communications,  andjthcir^crtffj,  was  an  infalli- 
1»le  means  of  forcing  them  all  to  throw  themfelves  into  his  arms,  and  to 
^bmit  to  any  conditions  which  he  might  chufe  to  prefcribe* 
-  **  And,  certainly,  he  muft  have  played  his  part  well,  for  he  fucceeded 
in  deceiving  even  Barras  who  ought  to  have  penetrated  the  inmoft  recefles 
df  his  mind^  and  who  thought  that  he  had  held  out  a  fufHciept  lure  to 
Ills  atpbition  by  offering  him  half  a  throne.  While  Bonaparta  received  this 
§>9ex  like  a  bofom  friend^  he  requeRed  time  to  give  a  definitive  aniwer, 
which  he  took  care  not  to  dcli\fer  till  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  Brumaire, 
♦*  Tell  tfiat  man  that  I  will  never  fee  kirn  fnore,"  Such  was  the  farewell 
compliment  conveyed  to  him  by  one  of  the  Aids-de-Camp  of  his  old  pro- 
leg^.  The  prote£ior  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  expe&ed  from  him,  and, 
accordingly  wrote  immediately  to  the  two  Councils  to  fay,  that  the  perils 
jof  libicrty  bein^  pctfi^  he  relumed  tuilhjcy  to  the  rank  of  a  privaie  citizen^  and 
laid  claim  to  no  other  merit  th^n  that  of  having  optntd  the  road  of  ^lory  ra 
fhe  Wu/hious  ivarrior, 

**  Barras  now  experienced  great  mortification  in  his  retreat,  on  learning 
^hat,  fdr  from  having  fucceeded  in  allaying,  his  rcfentroent  by  rciigning  his 
place,  Bonaparte  had  jud  denounced  him  at  Saint-Cloud.  Whether  from 
fear,  or  ipite,  Barras  haflened  to  infert  an  equivocal  letter  in  the  public  pa* 
pers,  in  which  while  he  acknowledged  that  the  Cpnful's  new  friends  were 
men  of  afuperior  caji^  he  affirmed  that  their  chief  had  lolemnly  engaged  ta 
iUfend  him  againjt  all  his  enemies ^  whence  he  inferred  that  the  denunciatioQ 
9t  which  they  had  evinced  fo  much  joy,  mud  neceifarily  be  a  forger)', 
3onapaTte  did  not  condefcend  to  take  any  notice  of  this  letter,  although  be 
^night  eaiily  have  replied  to  ail  his  friepd§  in  difgrace,  coUe^iyely,  withou| 
f  QftmiUtDg  himfelf, 

Vous  dcvicz  conniitre  mon  audace. 

I^'dJTt  dcs  profcriptions  que  j'appTeQQif  5pus  vous 
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M'enfeignrfit  a  vous  pcrdre  et  dirigctit  mcs  coups. 
II  n'eil  pas  d'amiti^s  ehtre  ies  parricides. 

Citoycns  r^voltes,  pr^tendus  fouvcrains. 
Qui  vous  faites  un  jcu  du  malheur  dcs  humains. 
Qui  palfant  du  carnage  aux  bras  de  la  moleiTe ; 
Du  meurtre  et  du  plaifir  goCitez  en  vain  I'lvrelTe, 
Mon  nom  dcvicndra  cher  aux  fi6cles  &  vcnir, 
Pour  avoir  leulement  tcnt^  de  vous  punir. 

As  this  publication  has  not  been  tranflated  into  £nglilh»  and  as  it 
coniains  a  great  variety  of  Important  matter,  we  have  entered  more 
at  large  into  it  than  we  otherwife  fhould  have  done.  It  now  only 
re;nains  for  us  to  notice  the  ftate  of  the  finances  at  the  acceflion  <rf 
Bonaparte  to  the  confular  throne,  and  the  means  which  he  has 
taken  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  irremediable  diforder  which  prevaiU 
ed  in  them. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


A  Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton^  concerning  the  public  ConduSl  and 
Chamber  oj  John  Adams^  Efq,  Preftdent  of  the  United  States. 
bvo.  Pp.  54.     Lang.     New  York. 

MOST  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  charader  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  :  to  fuch  as  are  not,  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  llate  fome  circumftances  refpeSing  a  perfon,  who  has  rendered 
himfelf  famous  in  the  American  annals,  who  long  has  beenj  and  who 
yet  isy  a  leading  man  in  the  United  States. 

This  gentleman,  ^ho  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  having  been^ 
early  in  life,  connefted  with  a  mercantile  houfe  at  New  York,  went 
to  take  up  his  refidence  in  that  city,  not  many  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  that  revolt,  which,  by  the  humane  inftrumentality 
of  a  Howe  and  a  Shelburne,  terminated  in  the  total  feparation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  entered  into  the 
American  army  at  a  very  early  ftage  of  the  conteft,  and  was  foon 
diftinguifhed  for  his  difcretion  and  his  valour.  His  high  reputation 
for  both  procured  him  the  poft  of  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Wafli* 
ington,'  whofe  fame  is,  perhaps,  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamiltoa 
than  to  anv  intrinfic  merit  of  his  own. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  war,  we  find  Mr.  Hamilton  rifingfrom  rank 
to  rank,  'till,  at  the  fiege  of  York  town,  we  fee  him  a  Colonel, 
-commanding  the  attack  on  one  of  the  redoubts,  the  capture  of  which 
•decided  the  iate  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
Oondu^l  on  this  occafion  was  fuch  as  mark  the  true  hero.  Previ* 
«4>ufly  to  the  aflault.  La  Fayette,  who  was  high  in  command  ia 
the  American  army,  propofedto  Waihington  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Britifh  officers  and  foldiers  that  fhould  be  taken  in  the  redoubts. 
Wafhington,  who,  as  Dr.  Smyth  truly  obferves,  **  never  did  on^ 
l^enprous  ^&is>U  ia  bi$  life/'  replied;  tnat;  a$  tlie  Marquis  had  the 
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chief  command  of  the  aflault,  <*  he  might  do  as ^  pknfed.''  Thi« 
jinfwer,  which  was  very  much  like  that  of  Pontius  rilate  to  the 
Jews,  encouraged  the  bafe  and  vindiflive  Frenchman  to  give  a  pofi- 
tive  order  to  Colonel  Hamilton  to  execute  hisbbody  intention.  Af- 
ter the  redoubts  were  fubilued,  La  Fayette  afked  why  his  order  had 
not  been  obeyed,  to  which  the  gallant  and  humane  Hamilton  replied, 
that  the  Americans  knew  how  xofighty  but  not  to  murder^  in  which 
fentiment  he  was  joined  by  the  American  fuldiers,  who  heard  the  re- 
monflrance  of  La  Fayette  with  indignation  and  abhorrence*. 

The  war  being  at  an  end.  the  army  difbandcd,  and  no  provtfion 
made  for  either  Toldiers  or  officers,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  led  to  the  pro- 
fcfflion  of  the  law.  He  retired  to  Abany,  where  he  (ccluded  himfelf 
from  the  world  for  fomc  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and,  to  the  utter  aflonifhment  of  every  one,  was, 
fn  a  very  little  time,  regarded  as  the  moft  eminent  advocate  at  a  bar, 
which  is  far  from  being  dcftitute  either  of  leijal  knowledge  or  rheto* 
rical  talents.  In  this  fituation  he  acquired  (till  greater  honour  by  his 
couragfous  reflftance  of  thofe  violent  and  unjufl  meafures  which 
were  propofed,  and  in  foma  cafes,  carried  into  execution,  againft  th^ 
property  and  the  perfons  of  the  lovalifts,  who  remained  in  the  State 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  fought  bravely 
againft  them,  and  he  now,  as  bravely,  defended  them  againft  the  perfe- 
CUtion  of  thofe  felfifb  and  malignant  cowards,  t^ho  had  never  darect  to 
face  them  in  the  6eld:  and,  it  may  be  fafely  airertcd,  that  the  ft^te  of 
New  York  owed  the  reftoration  of  \x%  tranquillity  aqd  credit  to  his 
exertions  moTC  than  to  any  other  caqfe  whatever. 

When  the  federal  government  was  eftablifticd,  in  the  year  1788, 
Mr,  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  an  office, 
in  America,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  our  Lord  Treafurer  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  joined  in  one.  This  fituation,  confidermg  the 
Jlate  of  the  American  finances,  and  the  tmal  want  of  public  (:r?dit 
,  that  prevailed,  was  a  moft  arduous  one  ;  but  Mr  Hamilton's  genius^ 
his  inflexible  integrity,  and  his  indefatigable  induftry,  furmounted 
all  obftacles.  In  a  very  ftiort  fpace,  the  American  government  re- 
gained the  loft  confidence  of  both  natives  and  foreigners ;  the  pay* 
ll)ent  of  the  public  debts  were  provided  for,  trade  and  commerce  re- 
vived, and  the  nation  rofe  to  that  importance,  to  \vhich,  without 
Mr.  Hamilton's  meafures,  it  never  would  have  attained. 

Having  thus  grafted  the  foldier  upon  the  merchant  and  the  ftatef- 
man  upon  the  lawyer ;  having  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  ail  theft 
widely  various  profeftions,  he  was  juftly  regarded  as  a  man,  to  vybpm 
the  nation  might  look  with  confidence  in  any  future  crifis  of  it$  afr 
fairs.  The  weight,  which  his  advice  always  had  with  General 
Waft)ington  was  wall  known  \  his  ambition  was  gratified,  as  far  as 

■  ■>         II      ■■■  I  1  ■!       »    1     ii» >      I  I    J.  ■  I  I    II  II  .       mil    I     ■■    I  -I 

*  For  a  detail  of  thcfe  fafls  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  accppot 
of  tlie  revoiutiona|-y  war,  publiftied  by  Dobs  on  of  Philadelphia,  and  in- 
letted  in  the  American  edition  of  the  fncyclopccdia  Britannica, 
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it  could  be,  under  a  government  like  that  of  America ;  but,  ambi- 
tion cannot  fiipply  the  place  of  the  means  of  exiftence,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  after  having,  for  eight  years,  helped  out  his  falary  by 
the  fmall  fortune  he  had  acquired  at  the  bar,  was  abfolutely  com- 
pelled, by  the  foolilh  parfimony  of  the  government,  to  return  to  that 
oar,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  lolfes  which  he  had  fuftained,  and  to  pay 
•the  debts  which  he  had  contraded,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country ! 

At  the  approach  of  the  expeded  war  with  France,  in  1798,  he 
was  appointed  Major- General  and  I  nfpeilor- General  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  which  nominally  pllaced  him  next  in  command 
to  General  Wafhington,  and,  in  reality,  m:ide  him  firft  in  commandi 
becaufe  it  was  ftipulated,  that  General  Wafliiogton  (hould  not  aft> 
tmlefs  the  army  was  called  into  the  field. 

Such  IS  the  author  of  the  work  which  we  arc  about  to  examine^ 
^nd  which  we  confideras  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  fixes  the 
chara^ler,  and  prefents  an  authentic  account  of  the  conduS,  of  one 
of  *thofe  men,  who  have  been  chofen  to  prefide  over  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Republic. 

At  the  approach  of  ihe  laft  cleftion  for  Prefident^  it  appears,  that 
the  party,  called  Federalifts,  from  their  avowed  attachment  to  the 
federal  or  general  government,  were  fomewhat  divided  in  their  opU 
,  nions  refpefting  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Adams« 
Adams's  partizans  wiflied  to  prevent  Pinckney  JFrom  haVing  an  equal 
liumber  of  votes  with  the  man  of  their  particular  choice,  and,  by 
this  means,  to  exclude  him  from  all  chance  of  the  Prefidency. 
Others  thought  that  Pinckney  was  entitled  to,  at  leaft,  equal  fupport 
with  Adams.  Amongft  thefe  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  warmly 
efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  who,  having  been  bafely 
pandered,  on  that  account^  by  Adams  and  his  party,  but  more  par^ 
ticularly  by  Adams  himfelf,  publiihcd  the  letter  before  us,  as  a  juf- 
lification  of  his  own'  condud,  Vim\  as  a  means  of  inducing  his  feU 
low  citi:&ens  to  believe,  that  Adams  was  by  no  means  fuperior  to 
jPinckney.  The  object  of  the  publication  is  thus  dated  by  the 
writer. 

*'  Some  of  the  warm  perfonal  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  arc  taking  unwea« 
fied  pains  to  difparage  the  motives  of  thofe  Federalifls  who  advocate  the 
equal  fupport  of  General  Pinckney  at  the  approaching  cleftion  of  Prcfidcnt 
and  Vice-Preftdent.  They  are. exhibited  under  a  variety  of  afpc6b  equally 
derogatory.  Sometimes  they  are  vcrlatile,  fadious  fpirits,  who  cannot  be' 
long  fatisfied  with  any  chief,  however  meritorious: — Sometimes  they  are 
j^mbit^ous  fpirits,  who  can  be  contented  with  no  man  that  will  not  fubmit 
to  be  governed  by  them  :>-Sometimes  they  are  intriguing  partifans  of 
Creat  Britain,  who,  devoted,  to  the  advancement  of  her  views,  are  in- 
(Cenfed  againft  Mr.  Adams  for  the  independent  impartiality  of  his  condu£^« 

"  In  addition  to  a  full  ihare  of  the  obloquy  vented  againfl  this  defcrip- 
^ion  of  perfons  colledively,  peculiar  accufations  have  been  deviled  to  fwell 
the  catalogue  of  my  demerits.  Among  thefe,  the  rd'entment  of  difap- 
pointed  acibition  forms  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  pretended,  that  had  ihe 
fftAi^ejfii*  upon  theidemiic  of  Qeneral  W^ingtoDi  appointed  me  com. 
\        '^  '  inander 
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znander  in  chief,  he  would  have  been,  in  my  eftimationy  all  that  is  wife, 
and  good,  and  great. 

<'  It  is  necellary,  for  the  public  caufe,  to  repel  thefe  flanders;  by  ftating 
the  real  views  of  the  perions  who  are  calumniated,  and  the  reafons  of  their 
condufl. 

'•  In  executing  this  ta(k,  with  particular  reference  to  myfelf,  I  ought  to 
prcmife,  that  the  ground  upon  which  I  ftand  is  different  from  that  oftnofl 
of  thole  who  are  confounded  with  me  as  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  plan.  While 
our  objcft  is  common,  our  motives  are  varioufly  difTimilar.  A  part,  well 
tficfted  to  Mr.  Adams,  have  no  pthcr  wifh  than  to  take  a  double  chancb 
againd  Mr.  Jefferfon.  Another  part,  feeling  a  diminution  of  confidence 
in  him,  dill  hope  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  condu£l  will  be  eilentially 
right.  Few  go  as  far  in  their  obje^ions  as  I  do.  Not  denying  to  Mr. 
Adams  patriotifm  and  integrity,  and  even  talents^of  a  certain  kind,  I  (hould 
be  deficient  in  candour,  were!  to  conceal  the  convidion,  that  he  does  not 
pofTcfs  the  talents  adopted  to  the  admitiiftration  of  government,  and  that 
^ there  are  great  and  intrinfic  defe£ls  in  his  charad;er,  which  unfit  him  for 
the  office  of  Chief  Magiftrate." 

The  author  proceeds  to  (late  feveral  faAs  to  prove  the  weakncfs, 
vanity,  jealoufy,  and  envioufnefs,  of  Adams^  from  which  we  klcGt 
the  following : 

"  Strong  evidence  of  fome  traits  of  this  chara6^er  is  to  be  found  in  a 
journal  of  Mr.  Adams,,  which  was  fcnt  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Congrefs.  The  reading  of  this  journal  extremely  embarraffeil 
his  friends,  efpecially  the  delegates  of  Malfachufetts,  who,  more  thanonce^ 
interrupted  it,  and,  at  laft,  fucceeding  in  putting  a  flop  to  it,  on  the  fug- 

gedion  that  it  bore  the  marks  of  a  private  and  confidential  paper,  which* 
y  fome  miftake,  had  gotten  into  its  prefent  fituation,  and  never  could  have 
been  deligned  as  a  public  document  for  the  in(pe£iion  of  Congrefs.  Tho 
good  humour  of  that  body  yiel«led  to  the  fuggeltion. 

"  The  particulars  of  this  journal  cannot  be  cxpcficd  to  have  remained 
in  my  memory — but  I  recolleft  one  which  may  fcrve  as  a  famplc.  Being 
among  the  gucfts  invited  to  dine  with  the  Count  de  Vergcnncs,  Miniftcr 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Adams  thought  fit  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  Ame- 
rican poTitcnefs,  by  conducing  Madame  de  Vcrgennes  to  dinner :  in 
the  way,  flte  was  plcaled  to  make  retribution  in  the  current  coin  of 
French  politcnefs  — by  faying  to  him,  "  Monfieur  Adams*  vous  tte§  k 
Wafhington  de  negociation."  Staling  the  incident,  he  makes  this  comment 
upon  it :  **  Thefe  people  have  a  very  pretty  knack  of  paying  compliments.'* 
l^e  might  have  added,  they  have  alio  a  very  dextrous  knack  of  difguifing 
a  larcaim* 

*^  The  opinion,  however,  which  I  have  avowed,  did  not  prevent  my 
entering  cordially  into  the  plan  of  fupporting  Mr.  Adams  for  the  office  of 
Vice-Prelident,  under  the  new  confiicution.  I  ilill  thought  that  he  had 
high  claims  upon  the  public  gratitude,  and  poffeffed  a  fubflantial  wotth  of 
cliara£lery  which  might  atone  for  iome  grcdt  defe6ls.  In  addition  to  thi«, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  New-England,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  union  with  General  Waihington  would  tend  to  give  th« 
government  in  its  outfet,  all  the  flr^ngth  which  it  could  derive  from  thtt 
charader  of  the  two  principal  roagiflrates.  But  it  was  deemed  an  eflcn* 
tidl  point  oi  caution  to  take  carci  th»t  dccidcat^  or  w  iatri|(uc  of  the  «p« 
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pofcrs  of  thc-gpvcmmcnt,  fhould  not  raife  Mr.  Adams,  inftcad  of  General 
Wafhinglon,  to  the  firft  pUce. '  This,  every  friend  of  the  Government 
vould  have  confidered  as  a  difadrous  event ;  as  well  becaufe  it  would  have 
difpiayed  a  capricious  operation  of  the  fyflem  in  elevating  to  the  Bril  Ha- 
tion,  a  man  intended  for  the  fecond  ;  as  b<*cau(e  it  was  conceived  that  the 
incomparable  fuperior  weight  and  tranfcendant  popularity  of  General 
"Waihington,  rendered  his  prefcncc  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  its 
firft  organization,  a  matter  of  primary  and  indifpenlable  importance.  It 
Wis  therefore  agreed  that  a  few  vot^s  fhould  be  diverted  from  Mr,  Adams 
to  other  peri'ons,  fo  as  to  infure  to  General  Walhington  a  plurality. 

"  Great  was  my  aftonifhment,  and  equally  great  my  regret,  when,  af- 

'terwards,  I  learned  from  perfons  of  unqueftionable  veracity,  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  complained  of  unfair  treatment^  in  not  having  been  permitted  t4> 
take  an  tqual  chance  ivith  General  Wafhingtoriy  by  leaving  the  votes  to  aa 
uninfluenced  current. 

'*  The  extreme  egotifm  of  the  temper,  which  could  blind  a  man  to  6on<- 
fiderations  fo  obvious  as  thoie  that  had  recommended  the  courfe  purfued* 
cannot  be  enforced  by  my  comment.  It  exceeded  all  that  I  had  imagined, 
and  {hewed,  in  too  ftrong  a  light,  that  the  vanity  which  I  have  afcribed  to 

'  him,  exiiled  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it  more  than  a  harmlefs  foible." 

When  the  General  Wafliington  declared  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  Prefidency,  Meflrs.  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney  were 
propofed,  by  the  fedral  party,  as  the  candidates  at  the  enfuing  elec- 
-tion.  Mr.  Hamilton's  account  of  the  plans  of  party,  and  of  the 
Conduft  of  Adams?  on  that  occafion,  gives  us  a  tolerable  correft  jaea 
of  the  real  weight  which  the  voice  o?  the  people  has  in  republican 
cledlion^,  and  alfo  of  the  patrtotifm  of  a  republican  Chief  Magiftrate. 

'*  The  epoch  at  length  arf ived,  when  the  retreat  of  General  Wafliing- 
ton made  it  neceffary  to  fix  upon  a  fucccffor.  B7  this  time,  men  of  prin- 
cipal influence  in  the  fedral  party,  whofe  fituatiou  had  led  them  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Mr,  Adams's  charafter,  began  ta  entertain  ferious 
doubts  about  his  fitnefs  for  the  ftation  ;  yet,  his  pretenfions,  in  feveral  re- 
fpc6b,  were  fo  ftrong,  that  after  mature  reflection,  they  thought  it  better 
to  indulge  their  hopes  than  to  liften  to  their  fears.  To  this  conclufioo,  the 
deftre  of  preferving  harmony  in  the  fedral  party,  was  a  weighty  induce- 
tnent.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  fupport  Mr.  Adams  £or  the  chief 
ttiagiftracy, 

"It  was  evidently  of  much  confe^ucnce  to  endeavour  to  have  an  emi- 
t^ent  fcderalift  Vice-Prefident.  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  fclc6ted  for  this  purpofe.  This  gentleman,  too  little  known  in  the 
fi^rih,  had  been  all  his  lite  time  diftinguiftied  in  the  fouth,  for  the  miid- 
ncfs  and  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  the  reftitude  and  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, and  the  ibundncls  and  corrcftncfs  of  his  under ftanding,  accompanied 
by  an  habitual  difcretion  and  felf-command,  which  has  often  occaftoned  a 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  him  and  the  venerated  Wafl:iington.  In  ad- 
dition tothefe  recommendations,  he  had  been,  during  a  critical  period,  our 
Minvfter  at  the  Oburt  of  London,  and  recently  Envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Court  of  Spain  ;  and  in  both  thefe  trufts,  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  fatisfeftion  of  all  parties.  With  the  Court  of  Spain  he  bad  cfiefted  a 
treaty,  which  removed  all  the  thorny  fubjefts  of  contention,  that  had  lo 
H>ng  threatened  the  peace  of  the  twQ  e;;untries,  and  ftipulated  for  the 
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United  States,  on  their  fouthem  frontier,  and  on  the  Miflifippi,  advan«^ 
t^ges  of  real  Tnagnitu.le  and  importance. 

'•  Well-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  of  the  ele6lion  was  extremely 
problematical ;  and,  while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jcfrcrfon  predifted  his  iucce(» 
\srith  fanguinc  confidence,  his  oppofers  feared  that  he  might  have  at  Icail  za 
equal  chance  with  any  fedral  candidate. 

"  To  exclude  him  was  deemed,  by  the  Federal! fts,  a  primary  objed. 
Thofc  of  them  who  poflfefled  the  befl  means  of  judging,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  far  lefs  important,  whether  Mr.  Ad.»rns  or  Mr.  Pinckney  was 
the  fuccefsful  candidate,  than  that  Mr.  Jefierlbn  (hould  not  be  the  pcrfon  f 
and  on  this  principle,  it  was  under  flood  among  them,  thai  the  two  firft 
nientioned  gentlemen  fhould  be  equally  fupported ;  leaying  to  cafual  ao 
ceiFions  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other,  to  turn  the  icalc  between 
them,  ^ 

*'  In  this  plan  I  united  with  good  faith;  in  the  rcfolution,  to  which  I 
fcrupulouUy  adhered,  of  giving  to  each  candiduie  an  equil  fupport.  This 
was  done,  wherever  my  influence  extended ;  as  was  more  particularly 
manifefled  in  the  State  of  New- York,  where  all  the  eleftors  were  my 
vaim  perfonal  or  political  friends,  and  all  gave  a  concurrent  vote  for  tlie 
two  federal  eandidates. 

**  it  is  true,  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this  plan  would  have  given  Mr. 
pinckney  a  fomewhat  better  chance  than  Mr.  Adams  \  nor  (hall  it  be  con* 
Cealed,  that  an  iiTue  favorable  t6  the  former  would  not  have  been  difagrep« 
able  to  me;  as  indeed  I  declared  at  the  time,  in  the  circles  of  my  confiden- 
tial friends.  My  pofition  was,  that  if  chance  Ihould  decide  in  favor  of  Mr. 
pinckney,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  misfortune  ;  lince  he,  to  every  eflen- 
ttal  qualification  for  the  office,  added  a  temper  far  more  difcreet  and  coQci^ 
Uatory  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 

^^  This  difpofition,  on  my  part,  at  that  junAure,  proves,  at  leaft,  that 
VK^  approbation  of  Mr.  Adams  has  not  originated  in  the  di (appointment, 
to  which  it  has  been  uncandidly  attributed.  No  private  motive  could  then 
have  entered  isto  it.  Not  the  lead  collifion  or  mil'under (landing  had  ever 
happened  between  that  gentleman  and  myfelf^^on  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
already  (lated,  I  had  reaion  individually  t<>  be  pleated  with  him. 

<*  No;  the  confiderations  which  had  reconciled  me  to  the  fuccefs  of  Mr, 
Pinckney,  were  of  a  nature  cxclufively  public.  They  refulted  from  the  dil^ 
guding  egocifm,  the  diflempered  jealouly,  and  the  ungovernable  indifcret ion 
of  Mr.  Adams's  temper,  joined  to  fome  doubts  of  the  corre6lne(s  of  his  max- 
ims of  adminidration.  Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  had  atled  with  the 
federal  party ;  yet  he  had,  moie  than  once,  broached  thectries  at  variance, 
with  his  pra6lice.  And  in  convcrCation,  he  repeatedly  made  excuriions* 
into  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  prevail- 
ing fyftem, 

**  The  plan  of  giving  equal  fuppurt  to  the  two  federal  candidates  was 
not  purlued.  Perlonal  attachment  For  Mr.  Adams,  elpecially  in  the  New 
England  States,  cauied  a  number  of  the  votes  to  be  withheld  from  Mr. 
Pinckney,  and  thrown  away.  The  rcfuk  was  that  Mr.  Adams  was  eleded 
Prefident  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  and  Mr.  Jefleribn  Vice-Prefident. 

<'  This  ifTue  demon  ft  rated  the  wifdom  of  the  plan  which  had  been  aban-« 
doned,  and  how  greatly,  in  departing  from  it,  thecaufe  had  been  facrificed 
to  the  man.  But  for  a  iort  of  miracle,  the  departure  would  have  made  Mr«> 
Joflerfon  Prefident.     In  each  of  the  Siatcs  ol  pennlyivania,  Virginia,  and 
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North  Carolina,  Mr.  Adams  had  one  vote.  In  the  two  iattef  States,  the 
dnevotowasas  much  again  ft  the  dream  of  popular  prejudice,  as  it  wfli 
againd  the  opinions  of  th«  other  £lc^h)rs.  1  he  firmneis  of  the  individuafs^ 
who  feparatcd  from  their  colleagues^  was  fo  extraordinary)  as  to  have  bceii 
contrary  to  all  probable  calculation*  Had  only  one  of  them  thrown  hj| 
vote  into  the  other  fcale  there  would  hnve  been  an  equality  and  no  elcAioklt 
Had  two  done  it,  th«  choice  would  haVe  fallen  upon, Mr.  Jeffcrlon* 

**  No  one»  fincere  in  the  ojiinion  that  this  gentleman  was  an  inelligible 
and  dangerous  Candidate,  can  helitaie  in  pronouncing,  that  in  dropping  Mr* 
Pinckney,  Too  much  was  put  at  hazard  i  and  that  thoic  who  promoted  thtt 
other  courlc)  afted  with  prudence  and  propriety*  ' 

"  It  is  a  fuft,  which  ought  not  to  he  lorgotten,  that  Mr.  Adams,  wht> 
had  evinced  difcontent^  becnuli?  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  take  an  equal 
chance  with  General  Walliington,  wns  engaged  with  all  thoie  who  had 
thought  that  Mr.  Pinckney  ought  to  have  had  an  equal  chance  with  him. 
But  in  this  there  is  perfe6l  coniiftcncy.  The  fame  turn  of  temper  is  the  lo« 
lution  of  the  dil'pleai'ures  in  both  caies* 

"  k  is  to  this  Circumftance  of  the  equal  fupport  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  thai 
we  arc  in  a  great  mealurc  to  refer  the  lerious  Ichiim  which  hasfince  growtl 
Up  in  the  federal  party. 

*'  Mr.  Adams  never  could  forgive  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
pWn;  though  it  embraced  Ibme  ot  his  moft  partial  admirers.  He  has  difto* 
Vered  bitter  animolity  againfl  leveral  of  them.  Againft  me,  his  rage  hat 
been  lb  vehement,  as  to  have  cauled  him  more  than  once,  to  forget  the  de- 
corum, which,  in  his  fituation,  ought  to  have  been  an  inviolable  law.  It 
will  not  appear  an  exaggeration  to  thoie  who  have  (ludied  his  charafler,  to 
fuppofe  that  he  is  capable  of  being  alienated  from  a  fydem  to  which  he  haS 
been  attached,  becaule  it  is  upheld  by  men  whom  he  hates.  How  large  % 
fhatv  this  may  have  had  on  ibme  recent  aberrations,  cannot  eafily  be  deter*^ 
mined*  •* 

Mr.  ttamilton  next  adverts  to  the  letter,  which,  upon  Mr.  Th?^ 
fnas  Pinckney's  appointment  as  Envoy  to  the  Cotirt  of  LondoO) 
Adams  wrote  to  Tench  Coxe  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  truly  a  moft 
bafe  and  infamous  tranfadioHi  We  fhall  give  Mr.  Hamilton's  ac* 
count  of  it  at  length. 

•*The  letter  which  has  juft  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  written  byhittlf 
while  Vlce-Prefident,  to  Tench  C'>xe,  is  of  it  lei  f  evidence  of  the  ju(lne(^ 
of  this  fcntiment.  It  is  impofTible  to  fpeak  of  this  tranfafc^ion  in  terms  iUit- 
able  to  its  nature,  without  lofing  fight  that  Mr.  Adams  is  Prefident  of  the 
United  States. 

"  This  letter  avows  the  fa/picion,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pinckney 
to  the  Court  of  London,  had  been  procured  or  promoted  by  Britifh  influ- 
ence. And  con(idering  the  parade  with  which  the  ftory  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  is  told,  it  is  fair  to  coniidcr  that  circumdancc  as  the  principal,  if  not 
the  Ible,  ground  of  the  odious  and  degrading  lui'picion. 

'*  Let  any  man  of  candour  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  pronounce  on  this 
fpccies  of  evidence. 

**  It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  Pinckncys,  that,  while  boys,  and 
long  before  our  revolution,  they  went  to  fchool  with  a  Britifh  Duke,  who 
Was  afterwards  Minifle'r  of  the  Britifh  government  for  the  for«\ign  depart* 
ftient.    This  indifcreet  Dtikc,  ptihaps  for  no  better  rcaion  than  the  defiro 
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of  fayiog  fomething  to  a  parting  American  minifter,  ami  the  want  of  fonie* 
thing  better  to  fay,  divulges  to  him  the  dangerous  fccret,  that  the  two 
Finckneys  had  been  his  clafs-mates,  and  goes  the  alarming  length  of  making 
enquiry  about  their  health.  From  this  it  is  fagacioufly  inferred,  that  thefe 
gentlemen  have  "  many  pQtucrful  old  friends  in  England;"  and  from  this 
again,  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  (of  courl'e  of 'the  number  of  thefe  old 
friends)  had  procured  by  intrigue  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  clais* 
mates  to  the  Court  of  London;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  letter,  thaC 
Buch  Britifh  influence  had  been  exerted  in  the  appointment. 

'*  In  the  fchool  of  jealoufy,  (limulated  by  ili-will^  logic  like  this  may 
pafs  for  fubflantial  ;  but  what  ih  it  in  the  fchobl  of  reafon  and  judicc? 

'^  Though  this  contaminating  conne£lion  of  the  Finckneys  with  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  their  juvenile  years,  did  not  hinder  them  from  (ighthng 
for  the  independence  of  their  native  country  throughout  our  revolution  ^ 
yet,  the  fuppofition  is,  that  the  inflant  the  war  was  terminated,  it  trans- 
formed them  from^the  foldiers  of  liberty  into  the  tools  of  the  firitiOi  mo- 
narchy. 

"  But  the  hoftility  of  the  Finckneys  to  Mr.  Adams,  evidenced  by  their 
*'  long  intrigue"  againd  him,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  letter,  is  perhaps 
intended  as  a  flill  Wronger  proof  of  their  devotion  to  Great  Britain — the 
argument  may  be  thus  underftood.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  bulwark  of  bis 
country  again  (I  foreign  influence — The  batteries  of  every  foreign  power^ 
i)e(irous  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  in  our  affairs^  are  of  confequence  alway* 
open  againft  him — and,  the  prefumption  therefore  muft  be,  that  every  ci- 
tizen who.  is  his  enemy,  is  the  confederate  of  one  or  another  of  thofe  fo* 
xeign  powers. 

^*  Let  us,  without  contefling  this  argument  of  felf-love,  examine  into 
the  U&.S  upon  whicb  its  applicability  mud  depend. 

*'  The  evidence  of  "  the  long  intrigue"  feemc  to  be,  that  the  fimily  of 
the  Finckney's  contributed  to  limit  the  duration  of  Mr.  Adams's  eommif^ 
(ion  to  the  Court  of  London  to  the  term  of  three  years,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  Tome  of  themfelves  to  fucceed  him.  This,  it  mud  be  confefied* 
was  a  long-fighted  calculation  in  a  government  like  ours. 

*•*  A  fummary  of  the  tranfadlion,  will  be  the  bed  comment  on  the  ta« 
Jerence  which  has  been  drawn. 

*^  The  refolution  of  Congrcfs  by  which  Mr.  Adams's  commiflion  was 
limited,  was  a  general  one,  applying  to  the  commiflions  of  all  miniders  to 
foreign  courts.  When  it  was  propofed  and  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  Finckney's  was  a  member  of  Congrefs ;  and  it  is  believed 
they  were  both  at  Charledon,  in  South  Carolina,  their  ufual  place  of 
abode,  inor^  than  eight  hundred  miles  didant  from  the  feat  of  government* 

^*  But  they  had,  it  Teems,  a  coujin^  Mr.  Charles  Finckney,  who  was  in 
' congrefs;  and  this  coufin  it  was  who  fupported  the  redridive  resolution* 
Let  us  enquire  who  fcconded  and  voted  for  it, 

*'  It  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Howell,  a  member  from  Rhode  liland,  th* 
vrry  ptrfon  who  nominated  Mr,  Adoans  as  MinifUr  to  Great  Britain^  and  was 
voted  /or  by  the  four  caHcm  dates,  with  New  York,  New  Jerfcy,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Gerry,  always  a  zealous  partizan  of  Mr. 
Adams^  was  among  the  fupporters  of  the  refolution.  To  make  out  this  to 
be<^a  machination  of  the  two  Finckneys,  many  things  mud  be  affirmed  :— 
Fird,  that  their  coufin  Charles  is  always  fubfervient  to  their  views  (which 
would  equally  ptove  that  ihey  have  long  bccn^  tud  dill  are»  oppoferf  of 
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the  federal  admioiftration  :)'-^Second,  that  this  cunnibg  wight  has  Itodtt 
able  to  draw  theyiwr  taJUmfiatei  into  his  plot,  aS  well  as  New  York,  New 
Terfey,  Maryland^  and  South  Carolina : — ^Third,  that  the  Pinckneys  couU 
iorefee,  at  the  dillance  of  three  years,  the  exif^ence  of  a  flat^  of  thidgt 
which  would  enable  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  contrivance^ 

^  Would  not  the  circumdanccs  better  warrant  the  fufpicion  that  the  t^ 
folution  was  a  contrivance  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  faeilitat«  ill 
Ibme  way  his  ele£lion,  and  that  Mr.  Pinckney  was  their  coadjutor,  fathtf 
than  th^tr  prompter  ? 

<*  But  the  truth  mod  probably  is,  that  the  meafufe  waS  tf  mfli«  pfecatt« 
tion  to  bring  under  frequent  review  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  Yninifter 
at  a  particular  court,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  difagr^eable  one^ 
without  the  harihnefs  of  formally  difplacing  him.  In  a  policy  of  this 
fi>r(,  the  cautious  maxims  of  New  England  would  very  naturally  have 
taken  a  lead. 

**  Thus  in  the  very  grounds  of  the  fufpicion,  as  far  as  they  appfear,  wd 
find  its  refutation.  The  complete  futility  of  it  will  now  be  illuftrat^d  bf 
Additional  circumftances. 

^  It  is'a  fa^,  that  the  rigour  with  which  the  war  was  profecuted  by  ih6 
Britiih  armies  in  our  fouthern  quarter,  h?d  produced  among  the  friends  of 
our  revolution  there,  more  animofity  againft  the  Britifh  government,  thai!  ' 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  iii 
the  fame  quarter,  that  this  difpofition  was  conl'picuous  among  the  Pinck-* 
neys,  and  their  conne£hions.  It  may  be  added,  that  they  were  hkewife 
known  to  have  been  attached  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued fo,  till  long  after  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Thomas  Pinckney  to  thd- 
Court  of  London. 

*'  Thefe  propenfities  of  the  gentlemen  were  certainly  not  fuch  as  to 
make  them  favourites  of  Great  Britain^  or  the  appointment  of  one  of  them 
to  that  court,  an  obje5k  of  particular  lolicitude. 

'*  As  far  as  appeared  at  the  time,  the  idea  of  nominating  Mr.  Thomas 
Pinckney,  origtnated  with  the  then  Prefident  himfelf:  but  whatever  may 
have  been  its  (ource,  it  is  certain  that  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
adminiftration,  Mr.  Jefierlon  included.  This  fa£fc  alone,  will  go  faf  to  rtf* 
fute  the  fufmife  of  a  Britifh  agency  in  the  appointment. 

^'  Suppofing  that,  contrary  tq  all  probability,  Great  Britain  had  really 
taken  fome  unaccountable  fancy  fdr  Mr.  Pinckney,  upon  whom  was  her 
influence  exerted  ? 

"  Had  the  virtuous,  circumfpe^  Wajhington  been  enfnared  in  her  iniidf<< 
Ous  toils  ?  Had  (he  found  means  for  once  to  foften  the  ftem,  infleltible  hof« 
tility  of  Jcfferfon  ?  Had  Randolph  been  won  by  her  meretricious  careffes  P'  . 
Had  Knox,  the  uniform  friend  of  Mr.  Adams,  been  corrupted  by  her  le« 
ducing  wiles  ?  Or  was  it  all  the  dark  work  of  the  alUn  Secretary  of  the 
Treafury?  Was  it  this  arch  juggler,  who  debauched  the  principles,  ef 
transformed  the  prejudices,  of  Mr.  Pinckney  ;  who  periuaded  the  Britifh 
government  to  adopt  him  as  a  pliant  inflrument ;  who  artfully  induced  fhtf 
Prefident  to  propofe  him  as  of  his  own  feledion  ;  who  lulled  the  ze»lou4 
vigilance  of  Jefterfon  and  Randolph,  and  (urprized  the  unfufpe^itng  fratik^ 
nefs  of  Knox  ? 

**  But  when  the  thing  had  been  accomplifhed,  no  matter  by  what  means^ 
it  was  furely  to  have  been  expelled  that  the  man  of  its  choice  would  havd 
been  treated  at  the  Court  o^  Loadon  with  diftinguiihcd  regardj  as^lkal 
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his  confiuft  towards  that  court  would  have  been  marked,  if  not  by  '(bmc 
improper  compliances,  at  lead  by  fome  difplays  of  extraordinary  compbi* 
ftnce. 

*'  Yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  upon  Mr.  Adams's  hypothelis,  it  might 
be  proved,  if  requifite,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  took  p4ace«  It 
might  be  proved  that,  far  from  Mr.  Pinckney's  having  experienced  aov 
ilattering  oiftin&ions,  incidents  not  pleafant  to  his  feelings,  bad  occurred, 
and  that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  ofHcial  fundions,  he  had  advanced  preten« 
lions  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  from  which,  with  the  approbation  o£ 
the  thea  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jefieribn,  he  was  in{Vru6led  to  dedfL 

<<  What  will  Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends  reply  to  ajl  thefe  fads  ?  How 
will  he  be  excufed  for  indulging  and  declaring,  on  grounds  fo  frivolous, 
a  fufpicion  fo  derogatory,  of  a  man  fo  meritorious — of  a  man  who  has  aficd 
in  a  manner  fo  unexceptionable  ? 

^^  But  a  more  ferious  queflion  remains :  How  will  Mr.  Adams  anfwer  to 
the  government  and  to  his  country,  for  having  thus  wantonly  given  the 
fanftion  of  his  opinion  to  the  worfl  of  the  afpertions  which  the  enemies  of 
the  adminiflration  have  impudently  thrown  upon  it  ?  Can  we  be  furprifisd 
that  fuch  a  torrent  of  ilander  was  poured  out  againft  it,  when  a  man,  the 
iccond  in  official  rank,  the  fecond  in  the  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment^ looped  to  become  himfeif  one  of  its  calumniators  ? — //  is  pc^ 
culiarly  unlucky  Jor M^*  Adams  in  this  affair ^  that  he  himself  if  known  to 
have  defired,  at  the  time^  the  appointment  which  was  given  to  Mr,  Piftckney. 
The  Preiident  declined 'the  mealure,  thinking  that  it  was  compatible  neither 
with  thefpirit  of  the  coniiitution  nor  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government, 
to  defignate  the  Vice-Prefident  to  fuch  a  (btion. 

**  This  letter,  better  than  volumes,  developes  the  true,  the  unfortunate 
chara£ler  of  Mr.  Adams.*'  ' 

The  Author  might  further  haVe  obfcrved,  that  Adams,  having 
been  refufed  the  appointment  for  himfeif,. aiked  it  for  his  fon-in-law, 
William  Smith,  which  requeft  was  alfo  refufed  by  General  Wafli- 
ington.  Hence  his  hatred  of  the  Pinckneys  and  his  foul  infinuations 
againft  them  in  his  letter  to  Coxe. 

Mr.  Hamilton  next  enters  into  an  examination  of  Adams's  conduft 
m  Prefident. 

***  It  will  be  recollefted  that  General  Pinckney,  the  brother  of  Thomas, 
and  the  gentleman  now  fupported  together  with  Mr.  Adams,  had  been 
deputed  by  Preiident  Wafhington,  as  lacceflbr  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had 
been  refufed  to  be  received  by  the  French  government  in  his  quality  of 
Miniller  Plenipotentiary. 

*<  This,  among  thole  of  the  well- informed,  who  fe^  a  juft  fenfibility  for 
the  honour  of  their  country,  excited  much  difguft  and  relentment.  But 
the  oppoiition-party,  ever  too  ready  to  juilify  the  French  government  at 
the  expence  of  their  own,  vindicated  or  apologized  for  the  ill-treatment : 
and  the  mafs  of  the  community,  thoug^h  dilpleaied  with  it,  did  not  appear 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  indignity. 

*'  As  a  final  effort  for  aceommodation,  and  as  a  mean,  in  cafe  of  failure^ 
of  enlightening  and  combining  public  opinion,  it  was'  refolved  to  make 
another  and  a  more  Ibkmn  experiment,  in  the  form  of  a  cbmmiflion  of 
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*'  This  meafure  (with  iomt  obje^ions  to  the  detail)  was  approved  hf 
«11  parties ;  by  the  Anti-federalifts,  bec^aufe  they  thought  no  evil  fo  great  at 
the  rupture  with  France ;  by  the  Federalifts,  bccaufe  it  was  their  fyflem  to 
avoid  war  with  every  power,  if  it  could  be  done  without  the  facri$ce  d 
ejfentia)  intereds  or  ablolute  humtlbtion. 

'^  Even  I'uch  of  them  who  conceived  that  the  infults  of  the  French  go* 
vemment,  and  the  manifeftation  of  its  ill  will^  had  aheady  gone  far 
enough  to  call  for  mcafures  of  vigour ;  perceiving  that  the  nation  was  hot 
generaHy  penetrated  with  the  fame  conviction,  ana  would  not  fupport  with 
zeal,  mealures  of  that  nature, 'unlefs  their  necefTity  was  rendered  hill  mox€ 
apparent,  acquiefced  in  the  expediency  of  anotlrer  miffion.  They  hoped 
that  it  would  ferve  either  to  compole  the  differences  which  exifted)  or  to 
make  the'  neceflity  of  reli (lance  to  the  violence  of  France,  palpable  to everf 
good  citizen. 

"  The  expediency  of  the  ftep  was  Tuggefled  (o  Mr.  Adams,  through  a 
federal  channel,  a  confiderable  time  before  he  determined  to  take  it.  Htf 
^efitated  whether  it  could  be  done  after  the  rejeftion  of  General  Pinckney^ 
without  national  debafement.  The  doubt  was  an  honourable  one  3  it  was 
afterwards  very  properly  furrendered  to  the  cogent  rcafons  which  pleaded 
for  a  further  experiment. 

**  The  event  of  this  experiment  rs  frefh  in  our  recoIIe6lion«  Our  en« 
voys,  like  our  minifter,  were  reje£led.  Tribute  was  demanded  as  a  preli« 
minary  to  negociation.  To  their  immortal  honour,  though  France  at  thei 
lime  was  proudly  triumphant,  they  repelled  the  difgraceful  pretenfion* 
Americans  will  .never  forget  that  General  Pinckney  was  a  member,  and  an 
efficient  member,  of  this  commxfTion. 

'^  This  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  which  h  is  difficult  to  bjw 
whether  defpotic  infolenceor  unbluihing  corruption  was  moft  prominent^* 
ele6lrified  the  American  people  with  a  becoming  indignation.  In  vajn  the 
partizans  of  France  attempted  to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  wasdiftinft 
and  audible*  The  nation,  difdaining  lb  foul  an  overture,  was  ready  to  ea« 
counter  the  worft  confequences  of  refiftance. 

<'  Without  imitating  4he  flatterers  of  Mr.  Adams,  who,  in  derogatioit 
from  the  intrinfic  force  of  circumftances,  and  from  the  magnanimity  of  tho 
nation,  ai'cribe  to  him  the  whole  merits  of  producing  the  fpirit  which  ap« 
pcHied  in  the.  community,  it  (hall  with  cheerfulnefs be  acknowledged,  that 
he  took  upon  theoccafion  a  manly  and  courageous  lead — that  he  did  all  in 
bis  power  to  rouie  the  pride  of  the  nation — to  infpire  it  with  a  juft  fenfe 
of  the  injuries  and  outniges  which  it  had  experienced,  and  to  difpole  it  ta 
a  firm  and  magnanimous  refiibncc  ;  amd  that  his  efibrts  contributed  materi* 
ally  to  the  end» 

*'  The  friends  of  the  government  were  not  agreed  as  to  ulterior  meafores^ 
*  Some  were  for  immediate  and  unqualified  war  }  others  for  a  more  mitigated 
courfe ;  the  difTolution  of  treaties,  preparation  of  force  by  laad  and  iea^ 
partial  Hod  titties  of  a  defenftve  tendency ;  leaving  to  France  the  option  or 
leeking  accommodation,  or  proceeding  to  open  ww.  The  latter  courfo 
prevailed. 

''  Though  not  as  bold  and  energetic  as  the  other;  yet,  confidering  ttitf 
profperous  ftate  of  French  af&irs,  when  it  was  adopted,  and  how  man/ 
nations  had  been  apalled  and  proflrated  by  the  French  power — thecondutt. 
purfued  bore  fufficiently  the  marks  of  couralge  and  elevation  to  raife  th^ 
aaiionai  chara^ier  to  an  exaltcdlieight  throughout  Europe* 
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**  Much  18  it  to  be  deplored  that  we  ihould  have  been  precipitated 
from  this  proud  eminence  TK'ithout  oeceflity^  without  temptation. 

<'  The  latter  conduct  of  the  Preiident  foro)?  a  painful  contraft  to  bis  com- 
{nencement.  Its  eifeds  hare  been  dired^Iy  the  reverfe.  It  has  funk  the 
tone  of  the  public  mind — it  has  impaired  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
the  government  in  the  Executive  Chief— it  has  diftrafted  public  opinion- 
it  has  unnerved  the  public  councils — it  has  fown  the  feeds  of  diiconi  at 
bome^  and  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  government  abroad — The  circom- 
ftances  which  preceded,  aggravate  the  difagr^eablenefs  of  the  refults.  Tbcy 
prove  that  the  injudicious  things  which  have  been  aded,  were  not  the 
effeds  of  any  regular  plan^  but  the  fortuitous  emanations  of  momcntaij 
impulfes. 

<'  The  feflion,  which  enfned  the  promulgation  of  the  difpatches  of  our 
eommiflioners,  was  about  to  commence.  Mf.  Adams  arrived  at  Philadel^ 
phia  from  his  feat  at  Qnincey.  The  tone  of  his  mind  feemed  to  have  been 
xaifed,  rather  than  deprefled. 

''  It  was  fuggeiled  to  him,  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  infert  in  his 
Speech  of  Congrefs,  a  fentiment  of  this  import :  That  after  the  repeatedly 
rejeded  advances  of  this  country,  its  dignity  required  that  it  ihould  be  left 
with  France  in  future  to  make  the  fir  ft  overture  j  that  if,  defirous  of  recon- 
piliation,  (he  ihould  evince  the  difpoiition  by  fending  a  minifter  to  this 
government,  he  would  be  received  with  the  refped  due  to  his  charadcr, 
and  treated  with  in  the  franknefs  of  a  iincere  deiire  of  accommodation. 

'*  The  fuggedioa  was  received  in  a  manner  both  indignant  and  intern* 
perate. 

*'  Mr.  Adams  declared  as  a  fentiment,  which  be  bad  adopted  on  mature 
refledion : — That  if  Frdnee  Jbould  fend  a  Minifltr  to-morrov),  be  'would  order 
him  back  ibe  d^y  after i. 

'*  So  imprudent  an  idea  was  eafily  refuted.  Little  ar.gument  was  reqni- 
fite  to  ihew  that  by  a  iimilar  fyftem  of  retaliation,  when  one  government  in 
a  particular  inftance  had  refufed  the  envoy  of  another,  aations  might  entail 
upon  each  other  perpetual  hofblity ;  mutually  barring  the  avenaes  of  ex- 
planation. 

"  In  lefs  than  forty-eight  hours  from  this  extraordinary  fally,  the  mind 
Oit  Mr.  Adams  underwent  a  total  revolution — he  refolved  not  only  to  infert 
in  bis  fpcech  the  fentiment  which  had  been  propofed  to  him,  but  to.  go  far- 
ther, an3  to  declare,  thai  if  France  would  gi^ue  oxplicit  ajfurances  of  recofving 
et  Min\ftcrfrom  ibis  country^  with  due  refpe^i,  be  would Jcnd  one. 

'<  In  vain  was  this  extenfion  of  the  fentiment  oppofed  by  all  his  roinif{en» 
9$  being  equally  incomp9tible  with  good  policy,  and  with  the  dignity  of 
the  nation — he  obftinately  perfiiled,  and  the  pemicioua  declaration  was 
introduced." 

But  the  ftill  more  tnconfiftent  condu£l  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  fub- 
(equent  nomination  of  another  fupplicating  embafly  to  the  tyrants  of 
France  is  a  fubjeft  of  fcverer  reprobation. 

"  The  French  minifter  for  foreign  relations,  through  the  French  Dipio* 
matic  Agent  at  the  Hague,  had  opened  a  communication  with  Mr.  Morray^ 
our  Refident  there,  for  the  purpofe  of  reviving  negoctfltions  between  the 
t%o  countries.  In  this  manner,  afTurances  were  given  that  France  was  dif* 
pnfed  to  treat,  and  that  a  Minifter  from  as  would  be  received  and  ac« 
credited.    But  they  were  aficompaaied  with  intimations  of  the  charaAert 
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proper  to  be  employed,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  fuccecd  j  which  w^s 
exceptionable,  both  as  it  favored  of  th«  pretcnfion  (juftly  cenfared  by  the 
Prefident  himfelf )  of  prefcribing  to  other  Governments  how  they  were  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  j  and  as  it  might,  according  to  circumftances,  be 
con(b-ued  into  a  tacit  condition  of  the  promife  to  receive  a  JVfJuiller.  Over- 
tures fo  circuitous  and  informal,  through  a  perfon  who  wa*  not  the  regular 
organ  of  the  French  government  for  making  them,  to  a  perfon  who  wa» 
not  the  regular  organ  of  the  American  government  for  receiving  them* 
might  be  a  very  fit  mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  tlie  like  overtures  in  a 
more  atithentic  and  obligatory  ihape :  but  they  were  a  vety  inadequate 
bafis  for  the  inftitution  of  a  new  miifion. 

*'  When  the  Prefident  pledged  himfelf  hi  his  fpcech  to  fend  a  minifler, 
if  fatisfa^ory  afTurances  of  a  proper  reception  were  given,  he  muft  have 
been  underftood  to  mean  fuch  as  were  dire^  and  official^  not  fuch  as  were 
both  informal  and  defHtute  of  a  competent  fandion. 

"  Yet  upon  this  loofe  and  vague  foundation,  Mr.  Adams  precipitateljr 
nominated  Mr.  Mm  ray  as  Envoy  to  the  French  Republic,  without  previous 
confultation  with  any  of  his  minifters.  The  nomination  itfetf  was  to  each  of 
them,  even  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  ConfUtutioual  Counfellor,  in  fimi- 
lar  afliairs,  the  firlt  notice  of  the  projedt. 

"  Thus  was  the  meafure  wrong,  both  as  to  mode  and  fubf^ance. 

"  A  Prefident  is  not  bound  to  conform  to  the  advice  of  his  Minifters. 
He^is  even  under  no  pofitive  injundion  to  afk  or  require  it.  But  the  eon- 
ftitution  prefumes  that  he  will  confult  them  y  and  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  public  good  recommend  the  pradice. 

''  As  the  Prefident  nomiqates  hia  miniders,  and  may  difplace  them  when 
he  pleafes,  it  mufl  be  his  own  fault  if  he  be  not  furrounded  by  men,  who 
for  ability  and  integrit)  deferve  his  confidence.  And  if  his  miniflers  are  of^ 
this  charader,  the  confulting  of  them  will  always  be  likely  to  be  ufeful  to 
him  and  to  the  date.  Let  it  even  be  fuppofed  that  he  is  a  man  of 
talents  fuperior  to  the  colleded  talents  of  all  his  miniflers  (which  can 
feldom  happen,  as  the  world  has  feen  but  few  Fredericks),  he  may,  never* 
thelefs,  often  afiift  his  judgment  by  a  comparifon  and  collifion  of  ideas. 
The  greateft  genius,  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  its  own  conceptions^ 
Willoccafionally  overlook  obflacles  which  ordinary  and  more  phlegmatic  men 
will  difcover,  and  which,  when  prefented  to  his  confideration,  will  be 
thought  by  himfelf  decifive  objections  to  his  plans. 

*'  When,  unhappily,  an  ordinary  man  dreams  himfelf  to  be  a  Frederick, 
and  through  vahity  regains  from  counselling  with  his  conflitutional  advi- 
fers,  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  miferable  intriguers,  with  whom 
his  felf-love  is -more  at  eafe,  and  who  without  difficulty  Hide  into  his  con- 
fidence, and,  by  flattery,  govern  him. 

**  llie  ablefl  men  may  profit  by  advice.  Inferior  men  cannot  difpence 
with  it ;  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  through  legitimate  channels,  it  will  find* 
its  way  to  them,  through  fuch  as  are  clandefline  and  impure. 

"  Veiy  different  from  thepradice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  that  of  the  modefl 
and  fage  Wafhington — He  confulttd  much,  pondered  much,  refolved 
ilowly,  refolved  furely. 

**  And  as  furely,  Mr.  Adams  might  have  benefitted  by  the  advice  of  his 
miniilers. 

*'  The  (lately  fyftem  of  not  confulting  miniiiers  is  likely  to  have  a  fur« 
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tlyer  difadvantage.  It  Vitl  tend  to  exclude  from  places  of  primary  truil,  the 
ixien  moft  fit  to  occupy  them. 

'^  Few  and  feeble  are  the  interefled  inducements  to  accept  a  place  in  our 
fidmimfhation.  Far  from  being  lucrative,  there  is  not  one  which  will  not 
involve  pecuniary  facrifice  to  every  boneft  man  of  pre-eminent  talents.  And 
has  not  experience  (hewn,  that  he  mud  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  even  the  fuc* 
eefsful  execution  of  his  taik  can  fecure  to  him  conlideration  and  fame  ?  Of 
H  large  harveft  of  obloque  he  is  fure. 

"  If  excluded  from  the  counjfels  of  the  Executive  Chief,  his  ofHce  moft 
become  tmly  infigniiicant.  What  able  and  virtuous  man  will  long  confent 
to  be  fo  miferable  a  pageant ! 

**  Every  thing  that  tends  to  banifhfrom  the  ad  mi  niil  ration  able  men,  tends 
to  diminiih  the  chances  of  able  counfels.  Tlie  probable  operation  of  a  iyf- 
tem  of  this  kindj  mu^  be  to  coqiign  places  of  the  highefl  truii  to  incapable 
boned  men,  whofe  inducement  will  be  a  livelihood,  or  to  capable  diihoneft 
men,  who  will  feek  indired  indemnifications  for  the  deficiency  of  dired 
IMsd  f^i^  inducements. 

"  The  precipitate  nomination  of  Mr.  Murrayi  brought  Mr.  Adams  in  aa 
HWkward  predicament. 

<'  He  found  it  neceffary  to  change  his  plan  in  its  progrcfs,  and  inflead  of 
one  to  nominate' three  en vo)s,  and  to  fuperadd  a  promife,  that,  though 
yippointed,  they  iliould  not  leave  the  United  State  till  further  and  more  per- 
ifih  aifurances  were  given  by  the  French  government, 

**  This  remodification  of  the  meafures  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that 
|t  had  been  premature.  How  unfeemly  was  this  fiuiSluation  in  the  £xecu* 
tive  Chief.  It  argued  either  indability  of  views,  or  want  of  lufHcient  con- 
^deration  beforehand.  The  ope  or  the  other^  in  an  affair  of  fo  great  mo« 
laent,  is  a  ferious  reproach. 

*'  Additional  and  more  ccnnpetent  afTurances  were  received  j  but  before 
,  the  envoys  departed,  intelligence  arrived  of^a  new  revolution  in  the  French 
|;ovemmen| ;  which,  in  vidatioa  of  the  conditution,  had  expelled  two  of 
|he  Dire^ory. 

'^  Another  revolution :  another  conftitution  overthrown ;  furely  hero 
was  re^fon  for  a  paufe,  at  lead  till  it  was  afcertained  that  the  new  Di- 
fedlory  would  adhere  to  the  engagement  of  its  predeceilbrs,  and  v^ould  not 
^d  bapk  pur  envoys  with  difgrace 

«  In  the  then  pofture  of  French  Jiffairs,  which  externally  as  well  as  inters 
pally,  were  pnprofperqus,  a  paufe  was  e\cTy  way  prudent  The  recent  re- 
^plqtfon  was  9  valid  cnotive  for  it. 

f'  Definitive  cpmpads  between  nations,  oalle3  real  treaties,  are  binding, 
no^tbflanding  revolutions  of  governments.  But  to  apply  the  maxim  to 
inimfterial  ads,  preparatory  only  to  negodation,  is  to  extend  it  too  far^  to 
fipply  it  to  fiich  ads  of  an  unliable  revolutionary  government  (like  that  of 
France  at  that  time)  is  to  abufe  it, 

**  Had  any  policy  of  the  ipoment  demanded  it,  it  woild  have  been  not 
pk  a)l  fprpfifing  to  have  feen  the  new  Diredoiy  difavowing  the  affurance 
whipl^  h^d  beeo  given,  and  imputing  it  as  a  crime  to  the  £x-Dtredors,  on 
fhe  pretence  that  they  had  proftrated  the  dignity  of  the  republic  by  courts 
pg  the  renewf^l  Qf  qegociation  wift  4  government,  which  bad  fo  grofslj 
|nl|ilted  it. 

?f  ¥^  (nir  fnvp^s  were  (iir(tttchc4  withoqt » r^Ufic^tioQ  of  tbp  aflw^ce 
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by  the  nev  Diredoiy,  at  the  hazard  of  the  intereils  and  honoar  .of  tho 
country. 

''  Again,  the  dangerous  and  degrading  fyftem  of  not  confulting  miniifters, 
was  a^ted  upon. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  the  Dircdory  arrived,  Mr.  Adama 
was  at  his  feat  in  MaiTachufetts.  His  miniders  addrefled  to  him  a  joint 
letter,  CoramnHicating  the  intelligence,  and  fubmitting  to  his  confideration^ 
whether  that  event  ought  not  to  fufpend  the  projeded  roiflion.  In  a  letter 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  from  the  fame  place,  he  direded  the  prepara* 
tion  of  a  draft  of  inftru^tions  for  the  envoys,  and  intimated  that  their  de« 
parture  would  be  fufpendedyZ>ryiwf^  ^me. 

*'  Shortly  after  he  came  to  Trenton,  where  he  adjufted  with  his  miniflers 
the  tenor  of  the  inflrudions  to  be  given  }  but  he  obferved  a  profound  iilenc^ 
on  the  queflion,  whether  it  was  expedient  that  the  milTion  fhould  proceed.— 
The  morning  after  the  inftni6tions  were  fettled,  he  figni£ed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  envoys  were  immediately  to  defart.'^ 

Mr.  Hamilton  next  adverts  to  the  Prefident's  difmiflion  of  Meflrs. 
Pickering  and  M' Henry,  and  mentions  feme  circumftances  that  are 
no  lefs  curious  in  themfelves,  than  they  are  difhoDOurable  to  Mr. 
Adanas. 

**  The  difmiflion  of  the  Secretary  at  War  took  place  about  the  fame 
time.  It  was  declared  in  the  fequel  of  a  long  converfation  between  the 
Preiident  and  him,  of  a  nature  to  excite  alternately  pain  and  laughter ; 
pain,  for  the  weak  and  excefhve  indifcretions  of  a  chief  magiihrate  of  th,e 
United  States ;  laughter,  at  the  ludicrous  topics  which  conftituted  charges 
againft  this  officer. 

''  A  prominent  charge  was,  that  the  fecretary,  in  a  Report  to  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives,  had  eulogized  General  Wajbington,  and  had  attempted  tQ. 
eulogize  General  Hamilton,  which  was  adduced  as  one  proof  of  a  combina* 
tion,  in  which  the  Secretary  was  engaged,  to  depreciate  and  injure  him  the 
Prefident. 

"  Wonderful !  pafling  wonderful !  that  an  eulogy  of  the  dead  patriot 
and  hero,  of  the  admired  and  beloved  Wafhington,  confecrated  in  the  affec- 
tions and  reverence  of  his  country,  ijbould,  in  apy  fbape,  be  irkfome  to  the 
cars  of  his  fucpeffor  !*' 

Wonderful,  however,  as  it  appears,  at  the  firft  view,  it  will  ap- 
pear much  more  wonderful,  when  contrafted  with  Mr.  Adams's 
public  profefJUons  (as  eontained  in  his  letters  to  the  Houfes  of  Congrefs, 
and  to  the  army)  at  the  time  of  Wafhington *s  death.  We  fhall  in- 
fert  thefa  letters  h^re.  Such  teftimonials  of  republican  lincerity  are 
too  often  fuffered  to  pafs  away  with  thediiymal  publications,  in  which* 
they  generally  ipake  their  appearani:e. 

To  the  two  Houfes^  Dec.  19,  1799, 

^*  The  letter  herewith  tranfmitted  will  inform  you,  that  it  has 
^*  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life,  our  excellent 
♦♦  fellow-citizen  George  fFa/hingion^  by  the  purity  of  his  charafler  and 
♦'  a  long  fcrics  of  fervices  to  his  country,  rendered  illujirious  thre^  tht 
^^  mrl4*    It  remains  for  an  afFedionate  smd  grateful  people,  in 
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<<  whofe  hc^iits  be  can  neyer  die,  to  pay  fuitable  honow  ta  hi* 
«'  memory." 

To  the  Reprefentaiives^  Dec.  19,  1799- 
**  I  receive  w^th  great  rcfpcdt  and  aiFe£lioD,  the  condolence  of  the 
^*  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  on  the  melancholy  and  affliSfing  eyeni^ 
•'  in  the  death  or  the  moji  illu/irious  a^d  beloved perfonagty  which  this 
•*  country  ever  produced.  I  lympathize  with  you — with  the  natioo, 
*^  and  with  good  men  through  the  world,  in  this  irreparaik  lafsp 
<>  fuftained  by  q«  all." 

To  the  Army  J  Dec.  20,  I799» 

<<  Xi^c  Prefident,  with  deep  regret^  announces  to  the  anny»  the 
^<  death  of  its  beloved  Chief  General  George  Waihington.  Sharing 
^f  in  the  grief,  which  every  heart  mu/l  feel  for  fo  heavy  and  affii^ng  a 
<^  publ'c  lofs,  and  defirous  to  exprels  his  high  Jenfe  of  the  vaji^ehi  <f 
<<  gratitude y  which  is  due  ta  the  virtues^  talents,  and  ever  memonme 
««  fervices  of  the  illuftriom  deceajed^  he  direds  that  funeral  honors  be 
,  <<  paid  to  him  at  all  the  military  ftations,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
*<  army  and  of  the  feveral  corps  of  volunteers  wear  crape  on  tjto  left 
^*  arm  by  way  of  mourning  for  fix  months." 

And  yet  the  very  man,  who  made  the  folemn jprofeflion,  did,  in  a 
few  months  afterwards  reprove  a' high  public  officer,  nay  he  adually 
difmilfed  him  from  his  office^  for  eulogizing  General  tVaJbingtm! 
Another  inAance  of  fuch  bafe,  fuch  profligate,  fuch  abominable  hypo- 
crify,  is  not  to  be  found  on  record,  except  perhaps,  in  the  anoaLs  of 
tke  French  Revolution.  Much,  however,  as  we  are  fliocked  at  what 
s*  here  related  of  Adams,  we  are  deceived  if  he  was  the  only  one, 
who  profeifed  forrow,  and  adually  put  on  the  fable  weeds,  tor  the 
death  of  Wafliington,  and  who  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  event. 

The  laft  material  occurrence,  which  our  Author  notices  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Mr.  Adams,  is,  his  pardon  of  Fi^iES,  and  other  capi- 
tal offenders,  in  the  infurreftion  which  took  place  in  the  State  of 
^enrtfylvania,  during  the  fpring  of  the  year  1799,  and  which  wasi 
generally  thought  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  pardoning  of  the 
Oilknders  in  the  former  infurre£tion  in  that  State. 

''  ^he  impunity^  fo  often  experienced,  had  made  it  an  article  in  the  creed 
of  tjiofe  who  were'  aduated  by  the  infurgent  fpirit,  that  neither  the  Ge- 
neral nor  the  State  Government  dared  to  inflid  capital  puni(hment. 

*•  To  deftroy  this  perfuaiion,  to  reprefs  this  dangerous  fpirit,  it  was  eflen- 
ttal  that  a  falutary  rigor  ihould  have  been  exerted,  and  that  thofe  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  one  and  the  other  ihould  be  taught  that  they 
were  the  dupes  of  a  fata]  illufion. 

"  Of  this,  Mr.  Adams  appeared  fo  fenfible,  that  whlU  ihe  trials  were 
ptnAngy  he  more  than  once  imprudently  threw  out,  that  the  accufed  mufl 
fbund  their  hopes  of  efcape  either  in  their  innocence  or  in  the  lenity  of  the 
jjLiries J  flnce  frofn  bim,  in  cafe  of  con^idion,  they  would  havo  noJiing  to 
expcd.-T-And  a  very  fhort  time  before  he  pardoned  them,  he  declared,  with 
ip  fmaU  oiientation,  that  the  mifl'aken  clefpenqy  o£  W^itogtap  o^M^e  ^ 
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ner  oocafion,  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  fecond  infnrre6don,  and  tbat  bt 
%uould  take  care  there  Jbould  not  be  a  third,  by  giving  the  laws  tbeir  full  courfs 
againft  the  convided  offenders, 

•'  Yet  he  thought  proper,  as  if  diflrufting  the  courts  and  officers  of  the 
United  States,  to  refort  through  the  Attorney- General  to  the  counfel  of  the 
<:ulprits»  for  a  flatement  f  their  cafes  -,  in  which  i^as  found,  belides  fomo 
cbje^ons  ot  form,  the  novel  doctrine,  difavowed  by  every  page  of  our.  law 
books,  that  treafon  does  not  condfl  of  refiiience  by  force  to  a  pablic  law^ 
unlefs  \i  be  an  ad  relative  to  the  militia,  or  other  military  force. 

**  And  up^n  this,  or  upon  fome  ther  ground,  not  eafy  to  be  coinpre* 
benied,  he  of  a  fudden  departed  from  all  his  former  declarations,  and 
againft  tl  e  unanimous  advice  of  his  miniflers,  with  the  Attorney -General » 
came  to  the  refolution,  which  he  executed,  of  pardoning  all  thofe  who  had 
received  fentence  of  death.        .  * 

''No  wonder  that  the  public  was  thunderdruck  at  fuch  a  refult-^thal 
the  friends  of  the  government  regarded  it  as  a  virtual  derelidion — it  wa4 
impoffible  to  commit  a  greater  error.  The  particular  iituation  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  the  fingular  jx)ilure  of  human  affairs,  in:vjrhich  there  is  fo  fh'ong 
a  tendency  to  the  diforganization  of  government — the  turbulent  and 
malignant  humours  which  exift,  and  are  fo  induiirioufly  nouriihed  through- 
out the  United  States;  every  thing  loudly  demanded  that  the  executive  ihould 
bave  aded  with  exemplary  vigor,  and  fhould  have  given  a  ihiking  demon« 
flration,  tbat  condign  punifhment  would  be  the  lot  of  the  violent  oppoiier^ 
of  the  laws. 

"  The  contrary  courfe,  which  was  purfued,  is  the  moft  inexplicable  part 
of  Mr.  Adams's  condud.  ,  It  ihews  him  fo  much  at  variance  with  himfelf, 
as  well  as  with  found  policy,  that  we  are  driven  to  feek  a  folutlon  for  it  in 
fome  fyitera  of  conceflion  to  his  political  enemies  j  a  fyftcm  the  moli  fatal 
for  himfelf,  and  for  the  caufe  of  public  order,  or  any  that  he  could  pofBbljr 
devife.  It  is  by  temporiiings  like  thefe,  that  men  at  "the  head  of  affairs* 
lofe  the  refped  both  of  friends  and  foes ;  it  is  by  temporifings  like  thefe, 
that  in  tim«s  of  fermentation  and  commotion,  governments  are  prof- 
trated,  which  might  eaiily  have  been  upheld  by  an  ered  and  impofing  at^ 
titude.*' 

Having  gone  through  the  principal  circumftances  in  Nfn  Adams's 
condud,  v^ich  had  ferved  to  produce  his  difapprobation  of  him  as 
Prefidenty  Mr.  Hamilton  ably  defends  himfelf  againft  the  charge  of 
having  entertained  an  unwarrantable  bias  in  favour  of  foreign  nations, 
and  concludes  his  very  excellent  pamphlet  in  the  following  words  2 

'*  The  fhiteroent  which  has  been  made,  fhews  that  Mr.  Adams  has  cora- 
nitted  fome  pofitive  and  ferious  errors  of  adminifiration ;  th2\t  in  adiiitioa 
to  thefe,  he.has  certain  fixed  points  of  <barader  which  tend  naturally  to 
the  detriment  of  any  caufe,  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  of  any  adminiflration 
of  which  he  is  the  head  ;  that  by  his  ill  humors  and  jealoufies  he  has  already 
divided  and  diftraded  the  fupporters  of  the  government ;  that  he  has  fur- 
ciihed  deadly  weapons  to  its  enemies  by  unfounded  accufations,  and  has 
weakened  the  force  of  its  friends  by  decrying  fome  of  the  moft  influential 
of  them  fo  the  utmoft  of  his  power  5  and,  let  it  be  added,  as  the  necef^arjr 
cffed  of  fuch  condud,  that  he  has  made  great  progrefs  in  undermining 
Ihe  ground  which  wns  gained  for  the  government  by  his  predeceflbr,  and 
Jthax  there  is  real  caufe  to  ppprehend^  it  might  totter^  if  not  fall^  under  his 
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fature  aufpicfts.  A  new  gov/*rnroent,  conilru6led  on  free  principles,  is 
always' weak,  and  nuiit  Aand  in  need  of  tbe  props  of  a  firm  hisd  good  ad« 
miniftration ;  tiH  time  (liall  have  rendered  its  authority  venerable,  and  fur- 
tified  it  by  habits  of  obedience. 

♦*  Yet  wiih  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  finally  refoWed  not  to  a<I- 
vifc  the  withholding  from  him  a  (ingle  vote.  The  body  of  Federalifts,  for 
"want  of  fuflicient  knowledge  of  fafts,  are  not  convinced  of  the  ezpedieocy 
of  relinquiihing  him.  It  is  even  apparent,  ^hat  a  large  proportion  ftill  re- 
tain the  attachment  which  was  once  a  common  fentiment.  Thofe  of  them, 
therefore^  who  are  dilTatisfied,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  arc,  generally- 
fpeaking,  willing  to  forbear  oppofition,  and  to  acquiefcc  in  the  equal  fup- 
port  of  Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Pinckncy,  whom  they  prefer.  Have  they  not 
a  claim  to  equal  deference  front  thofe  who  continue  attached  to  the  for- 
mer }  Ought*  not  thefe,  in  candor,  to  admit  the  poUibility  that  the  friend? 
vho  differ  from  thcni,  aft  not  only  from  pure  motive  s,  but  from  cogent 
reafons  ?  Ought  they  not,  by  a  co-operation  in  General  Pinckney,  to  give 
a  chance  for  what  will  be  a /(/J?  ilTue,  fuppofing  that  they  are  right  in  their 
preference,  and  the  bo^ifiue,  (hoiild  they  happen  to  be  miltaken  ?  Efpc- 
cially,  fince  by  doing  this,  they  will  encreafe  the  probability  of  excluding  a 
third  candidate,  of  whofe  unfitnefs  all  fincere  Federalirts  are  convinced.  If 
tbey  do  not  purfue  this  courfe,  they  will  certainly  incur  an  immenfc  refpon- 
fibiiity  to  their  friends  and  to  the  government. 

•'  To  promote  this  co-operation,  to  defend  my  own  chara61cr,  to  v  indi- 
cate thofe  friends,  who  with  myfeljf  have  been  unkindly  afperlcd,  are  the 
indncements  for  writing  this  lefter.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  my,  endeavor 
toiregulate  the  communication  of  it  in  fiuh  a  nAinner  as  will  not  be  likely 
to  deprive  Mr.  Adams  of  a  lingle  vote.  Indeed,  it  is  much  my  wiih  that 
its  circulation  could  for  ever  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  I  am  fcn- 
fible  of  the  inconveniences  of  giving  publicity  to  a  limilar  devclqiement  of 
the  charader  of  the  Chief  Magillrate  of  our  country ;  and  I  lament  the  ne-f 
ceflity/of  taking  a  (lep  which  will  involve  that  rcfult.  Yet  to  fupprcfi^ 
truths^  the  difclofure  of  which  is  fo  interellin^  to  the  public  welfare  aa 
-well  as  to  the  vindicatioa  of  my  friends  and  myfelf,  did  not  appear  to  me 
julUfiable. 

*'  Thercftraints  to  which  I  fubmit,  are  a  proof  of  my  difpofition  to  facri-s 
ficc  to  the  prepoffeiljons  of  thofe  with  whom  I  have  heretofore  thought  and* 
a6ked,  and  from  whom  in  the  prelent  queilion  I  am  comjielled  to  differ,  la 
itfrain  from  a  decided  oppofition  to  ^lr.  Adams's  re-ele6^ion  has  been  re^ 
lu£tantly  fandioned  by  my  judgment ;  which  has  been  not  a  little  per-» 
plexed  between  tbe  unqualified  convidion  of  his  unfitnefs  fur  the  fiation 
contemplated  3  and  a  fenfe  of  the  great  importance  vi  cultivating  harmony. 
among  the  fupporters  of  the  government  j  on  wjiofe  firm  union  hereafter 
will  probably  depend  the  .prefervation  of  order,  tranquillity,  Jiberty,  pro* 
perty  j  the  fecurity  of  every  fecial  and  domellic  bleillng.** 

That  this  facrifice  proved  ufelefs  our  Readers  have  been  informed^ 
but  they  muft  admire  the  franknefs  and  public  fpirit  of  Mr.  Hamil? 
ton,  while  they  reprobate  the  hypocrify  and  felfiftncfs  of  Ad^ms. 
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A  Copy  of  this  iiiterefting  pamphlet,  which  has  been  printed,  but 
not  publifhed,  we  believe,  and  written,  we  underftand,  by  a  man 
of  diftinguilhed  talents,  having,  accidentally,  fallen  into  our  hands^ 
-wc  thkik  fo  highly  of  it,  and  deem  the  fubjcA  fo  interefting,  particu- 
larly to  the  admirers  of  the  great  Buonaparte,  that,  inftead  01  analyf* 
ing  it,  we  (hall  tranflate  it  entire,  by  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  wc 
ihall  render  an  acceptable  fervice  to  our  readers,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Wc  willfptak  daggers  to  him  but  ufe  none* 

**  When  a  prejudice  which  is  founded  on  no  good  reafon,  and  which 
Kiay  be  attended  with  fatal  confcquences,  begins  to  take  root  in  (he  public 
mind,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  honed  man,  to  endeavour  to  eradicate 
it,  by  (hewing  the  weakncfs  of  its  bafis.  Thus  has  it  been  with  the  Corfi- 
can  adventurer,  whom  a  Ikilfulncl's  of  fraud,  and  an  unufual  conftancy  of 
fortune,  have  rendered  the  defput  of  that  nation,  alike  frivolous  and  cruel, 
who,  wifhing  to  obtain  an  imaginary  liberty  of  which  (he  has  podeded  only 
the  (hadow,  has,  at  length,  fucceedcd,  by  a  (uccefTion  of  crimes,  in  reduc* 
ing  herlelf  to  a  (late  of  ilavery,  wholly  unexampled,  even  among  the  raoft 
barbarous  nations. 

'•  The  good-fortune  of  Bonaparte  now  renders  hiro  an  objcft  of  admira. 
txon  to  a  great  number  of  perlbns  who  only  confider  the  point  at  which  he 
has  arrived,  without  examining  his  means,  the  circum(bnces  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  degree  of  probability  that  exids  of  the  cdtitinuance  of 
the  reign  of  this  (lagc-monarch. 

"  In  Icfs  than  three  years,  wc  have  feen  this  ufurpcrj  whofe  entrance  in- 
to public  Ufe  was  marked  by  an  a6l  of  ingratitude  to  the  defcendants  of 
that  virtuous  foveretgn  who  had  brought  him  up  at  his  own  expence,  ob- 
tain, at  an  infamous  price,  the  command  of  the  Froncb  army,  and  receive 
from  the  ignorant  nmlgar*  the  titles  of  Hero,  great  General,  and  great  Ne- 
gociator*  Republican  flattery  has  jufl  invented  for  him  the  denpminatioa 
^f  Great  Coniul,  and  his  ienieleis  admirers  dare  to  give  him  that  of  Great  ^ 
Man,  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  thoie  who  have  watched  this  horrible  re- 
volution from  its  commencement,  and  amidft  the  fceiies  of  crimes  in  whidi 
the  Great  Bonapajrte  has  played  a  part,  more  or  lefs  important,  fuch  as  that 
of  executioner  at  theThuileries,  or  pandar  to  Barras,  can  with  difHculty 

*  If  the  reports  in  the  papers  might  be  credited,  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the 
Lower  Houfi^  and  one  Peer  in  the  Upper  Houie,  beflowed  tbefe  appella«> . 
tions  on  the  Corfican  Ui'urper.     But  i'uch  reports  mud  be  libels  on  the 

Srties,  we  (hould  think.  Should  we  be  miftaken,  however,  we  (hall  con* 
e  ourfelves  with  the  refledion,  that  no  man  can  be  called  to  the  bar  of 
^ther  Houfe,  for  charging  any  of  its  members,  with  ignorance  6r  vtifgariiy^ 
To  accufe  any  honourable  member  df  bankruptcy  or  beggary  would  indeed 
be  a  grofs  breach  of  privilege ;  becaufe,  though  knowledge  and  poUtenefif 
form  no  nart  of  the  Jlipulated  qualifications  of  reprefentatives,  property 
certainly  doe^ ;  and,  tTureforCy  unquellionably,  to  fay  that  any  member  was 
.  without  it^  would  be  a  Ubelj  and  tb4t  of  (be  worft  kind|  according  to  Lord 
MAHsriEtp.    Rev^ 
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be  perfuadedy  that  the  Great  Confid  is  a  great  man.  I  'fee  nothbg  grtai  in 
him  but  his  fortune — Audaets  Jortuna  juvat.  This  is  the  key  to  all  thefuc- 
ceilesof  the  pretended  hero  of  the  day.  Ten  years  of  revolution  and  of 
war  have  (hewn  us,  in  France,  Jeveral  orators  and  men  fktlful  in  intrigue^ 
ciefeated  in  their  obje£b  by  the  decided  charafter  of  Robefpierre  \  and  among 
the  cneifiies  of  France  many  celebrated  Generals,'  whofe  valour  and  know* 
ledge  have  often  failed  before  the  efforts  of  inexperienced  leaderat,  who  had 
nothing  in  their  favour  but  an  enterprifing  fpirit  and  good  fortune;  but 
the  Great  Man  has  never  appeared.  Bonaparte,  bom  of  low  parents^  was 
brought  up  in  thd  military  fchool  (at  Paris)  by  the  bounty  of  Louis  XVI. 
againd  whofe  caufe  he  took  up  arms,  I  (hall  pafs  over  his.  early  .crimes  ; 
and  (hall  not  even  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  he  fired,  with  grape-lhot, 
on  thofe  inhabitants  of  Paris  who,  in  their  fimplicity,  regard  him  as  their 
benefador. 

**  His  immorality  and  want  of  delicacy  having  led  him  to  accept  the 
comma^nd  which  fiarras  made  him  purchafe  on  a  condition  moft  degrading  ta 
a. man  of  honour,  he  foon  found  nimfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  deftitute  of 
evfery  thing ;  and,  on  entering  Italy,  his  only  alternative  was  either  to  pe- 
liih  through  want  with  all  his  followers,  or  to  endeavour  to  maintain  him- 
fclf  by  rapine  and  robbery.  Thus  then  we  fee  our  Great  Man  beginning 
Ills  career  of  glory, ,  as  leader  of  a  banditti.  The  performance  of  this  h^ 
nourable  part  was  extremely  facilitated  ,by  the  perfidious  conduft  of  the 
Genociie,  who  will  ever  have  to  reproach  themfelves  for  their  bafeneis,  in 
having  opened,  the  gates  of  that  beautiful  country  to  men  who  entered  it 
folely  with  a  view  to  render  it  a  fcene  of  ruin  and  defolation.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  the  different  powers  of  Italy ;  the  little  union  there  was  between 
them ,  the  panic  with  which  they  were  (Iricken,  on  witnef&ng  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  fortunate  robber,  whom  they  honoured,'  moft  undcfcrvcdly, 
by  comparing  him  to  Attila,  of  whom  he  had  nothing  but  the  cruelty,  unmixed 
with  any  portion  of  his  energy,  or  of  his  rcfpeft  for  the  reprefentative  of  the 
Moft  High  ;*  the  inferiority,  in  numbers,  of  the  troops  that  could  be  oppofed 
to  an  army,  reinforced,,  in  confequence  of  its  fuccefs,  by  all  the  dregs  of 
foreign  countries,  who  flocked  to  the  (landard  of  a  man,  who  taught  them 
the  art  of  rcfpefling  no  property,  and  abjuring  all  principle ;  perhaps,  too^ 
feme  errors  of  judgment  in  the  plans  or  meafures  of  the  Generals  who  com- 
manded thcfe  excellent  armies,  whofe  valour  and  fidelity  have  flood  the 
tefl  of  twelve  years  of  war,  not  unmixed  with  misfortunes;  and,  laflly,  the 
talents  of  GencraK  Berth ier,  who  dire£led  all  the  operations  of  that  cam* 
paigh,  will  fufficicntly  explain  the  conquefts  of  the  Great  Man  in  Italy. 
•  The  only  perfonal  merit  of  which  he  could  boaft,  confifted  in  not  having 
deferted  his  colours,  as  he  has  fmce  done  in  Egypt,  and  in  having  let  the 
example,  whenever  pillage  or  profanation  was  about  to  be  committed. 

**  f  he  manner  in  which  Bonaparte  conduced  himfelf,  fucceffively  to 
the  Grand  DukeoF  Tufcany,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sovtreign  Pon- 
tiff; the  difgraceful  treaties  which  he  compelled  themtofign,  and  which 
he  was  afterwards  the  firfl  to  violate ;  the  barbarity  (unexampUd  m  the  bi/^ 
tety  of  the  world)  with  which,  in  violation  of  'every  law  of  nations,  he  de- 

*  "  Let  thofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  hiftory  compre  the  condud  of 
Attila  to  Pope  Leo  I.  or  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  High  Prieftof 
the  Jewsi  with  the  cohdutl  of  Bonaparte  to  the  vituous  Pius  VI.  and  then 
judge  between  them  V\ 

livered 
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livered  up,  or»  which  is  the  fame  thing,  fuffered  others  to  deliver  up  to  the 
Spaniards  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Auflriin  warriors  whom  the  fate  of 
war  had  fubjeded  to  his  power,*  are  other  traits  in  the  chara£^  of  the  de(^ 
picable  objm  of  vtiftBt,  to  folly  and  weaknefs. 

*'  All  experienced  officers  concur  in  the  opinion  that  nothing  ever  be* 
trayed  a  greater  want  of  forefight  than  Bonaparte's  march  towards  Vienna 
in  1 797.  He  expofed  htmfelf  to  the  greatelt  danger,  and,  if  the  enemy 
had  relifted  but  a  little  longer,  his  de;{lru&ion  was  inevitable.  The  preci- 
pitation with  which  he  figned  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  feem  to  demon* 
iVrate  his  embarraflment,  and  his  anxiety  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  Ittua* 
tion  in  which  he  had  imprudently  involved  himfelf,  while. the  Republic 
and  a  part  of  Europe  did  him  the  honour  to  believe  that  he  had  di£^ated  the 
law  to  a  vanouiihed  enemy.  It  is  probable  that,  that  enemy  might  have 
pUyed  a  mucn  more  brilliant  part  on  this  occalion,  than  the  Grecet  Man,  if 
they  had- been* informed,  in  time,  of  the  critical  fituation  to  which,  it  was 
affirniedy  he  had  reduced  himfelf,  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  Berthier, 
and  from  which  it  appears  his  grnU  good  luck  extricated  him  muoh  more 
than  his  great  genius. 

'*  The  treaty  of  Campo  Forfnio,  which  he  honoured  with  his  name,  anil 
by  which  he  undid  a  part  of  what  he  had  done  by  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
Leoben,  afibrds  a  fair  criterion  of  his  political  talents.  His  principal  ob*- 
je£l  appears  to  have  been  the  e(labli(htnent  of  his  Ctfalpine  Republic,  the 
only  offspring  of  the  Greai  Conful  which  the  world  yet  enjoys.f  At  that 
time,  it  was  in  his  power  to  play  a  very  different  part  from  that  to  whi^h 
the  want  of  refources  within  nimlelf  or  his  timidity  of  difpofition  forced 
him  afterwards  to  fubmit,  by  becoming  the  fport  of  the  fa£lions  which  agi- 
tatod  France,  and  fuEfering  himfelf  to  be  fent  to  Egypt,  where  he  ought  to 
have  found  a  certain  death,  and  the  end  of  that  reputation  which  his  never* 
failing  good  luck  had  alone  elUbIi{hed4     Bonaparte  at  this  time,  was  at 

die 

♦  ♦'  Thefe  unfortunate  prifoners  were  in  h&,  chher  fold  or  given  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  deftined  them  to  work  in  the  mines.  They  were  almoft 
all  of  them  retaken,  together  with  the  enemy's  {hips  on  board  of  which 
they  were,  by  Lord  St.  Vincent ;  they  ierved  with  diftinAion  on  board 
his  fleet  as  long  as  it  remained  at  fea  ;  and,  as  they  arrived  in  an  Engltib 
port  they  were  claimed  by  the  Imperial  Minifler ;  and  the  Britifh  govern^ 
nent,  with  a  degree  of  generofity  worthy  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  na.* 
tion  who  ontruft  them  with  their  interefts^  not  only  gave  them.up  without 
hefitation,  but  facilitated,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  their  return  to 
their  refpe£iive  corps.'* 

f  *'  It  is  known  that  the  daughter  of  Madame  Buonaparte  is  not  the  child 
of  her  hufband ;  it  is  aifo  known  that  the  hero  was  aware  that  his  friend 
Bams,  when  he  gave  him  Madame  Beauharnois  for  a  wife,  made  him  0 
double  prif€ntJ*'^A%  every  one  of  our  readers  may  not  be^  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  hillory  of  the  Great  Conful,  to  underftand  this  alludon, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  apprife  them,  that  Madame  Beauharnois,  the  wife 
of  a  French  officer  of  rank,  condeicended  to  become  the  miftnsfs  of  the 
regicide  Barras,  and  was  adually  pregnant  by  him,  when  fhe  married  Bo* 
naparte.     Rev*  ' 

:]:  *M  do  not  believe  that  the  moil  enthufraftic  adasirers  of  this  fortunate 
adventurer  will  ^re  to  maiotain  that  he  had  any  idea,  at  that  time^  of  be^*^ 

COI&i9{ 
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the  head  of  a  nuifterous  and  vi6lorious  arroyy  exelu(}vely  de^wled  to  liitt« 
ielfy  and  out  of  the  reach  of  republican  vengeance.  What  means  for  a 
sian  who  had  great  views,  whether  they  were  direded  to  the  public  good, 
or  to  his  private  intercft ! 

*•  The  ncgociation  which  had  been  opened  at  Leoben  fucceflivcly  pro* 
duced  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio^  the  focret  conferences  at  Seltz,  and, 
laftly,  the  fruit lefk  congrefs  of  Radadt.  The  pretended  hero  of  Italy,  wb* 
liad  ollentatioufly  annexed  his  name  to  the  two  firft  ^ranfa^lions,  which 
certainly  do  not  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  negociators  whom  Su- 
Tope  remembers  with  refpefL  and  gratitude,  foon  perceived  that  a  political 
balance,  ha  (lily  conceived  by  a  Corftcan  and  a  Neapolitan,  could  neither 
fuit  the  German  Empire,  nor  Italy,  (which  Bonaparte  feemed  to  have 
wholly  facrificed)  nor  yet  France  herfelf ;  and  he  contrived  to  efcape  the  nu- 
merous embarraflments  which  his  ignorance  had  prepared  for  him,  by  only 
appearing  for  a  moment  on  the  political  (bge  at  Railadt,  and  by  fending  a 
revolutionary'  Poet,  as  his  iubditute,  to  the  lecret  rendezvous  at  which  the 
real  fate  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  extra- 
vagant expedition  to  Egypt  was  fettled.  The  Great  Man^  always  guided 
by  his  goxiiftnfi^  eagerly  embraced  this  chimerical  projeft.* .  His  procla- 
nations^  filled  with  rhodomontades^  his  firft  official  reports,  nay  his  very 
letters,  prove  the  hopes  v^hich  he  entertained.  The  prompt  and  eafy  con- 
i|ue(l  of  Malta,  furrendered  by  the  cowardice  or  the  perfidy  of  the  Knighttf 
who  were  entrufled  with  its  defence,  corepletely  turned  the  head  of  Bona- 
parte who  was  already  puffed  up  with  falfe  glory,  and  intoxicated  with  bis 
ufurped  reputation.  Afcribing  every  thing,  henceforth,  to  his  own  gc- 
nius,  he  thought  fuccefs  was  the  certain  confcquence  of  every  enterpnze 

coming  the  defpot  qf  France.  There  was  then  no  chance  in  his  faivour  ; 
and  the  leafl  fhew  of  ambition  would  have  been  feverely  punifhed.  His 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  only  a  ikilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  man  who 
was  becoming  formidable,  and  who  feemed  to  have  rendered  too  much  ler- 
vice  to  the  (bte  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  without  a  pretext.  Nor  will  it 
be.  contended,  that  the  great  genius  of  Bonaparte  formed,  during  his  exile, 
the  bafis  of  that  revolution  which  placed  him  on  the  throne  ;  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  Continent,  even  fo  far  as  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  pal^ 
fmg  events.  ItVwas  the  Abb6  Sieyes  alone,  who,  in  his  clofet  at  Paris  as 
at  Berlin,  had  been  long  engaged  in  preparing  the  crifis  to  which  Boziaparte 
is  indebted  for  his  gigantic  elevation.  Sieyes  was  himfelf  undecided  in  his 
qhoice  of  the  man  whom  he  intended  to  play,  under  him,  the  part  of  Firft 
Conful ;  it  was  necelTary  to  have  a  military  man  of  whom  the  troops  flood 
in  awe,  and  who  enjoyed  their  confidence.  He  was  induced  to  prefer  Bo> 
naparte  (who  foon  repaid  him  for  his  preference  with  ingratitude)  firft,  bc- 
caufe  he  was  a  foreigner,  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  he  had  been  abfent  froat 
France  for  two  years.  The  cunning  and  habitual  good-fortune  of  the  liu 
tic  Corfican  did  the  refl." 

*  ^'  A  little  time  before  he  had  as  eagerly  adopted  the  plan  of  a  defcent 
upon  England,  and  ferioufly  flattered  himfelf  that  he  Chould  fucceed ;  and 
if  more  exte^five  views  had  not,  for  a  moment,  diverted  his  attention 
from  a  proje^l  fo  eafy  of  accomplifhment,  he  would  have  completed  tbs 
ium  of  his  labours^  by  adding  the  coii<jueft  •£  Gr^t  Britain  to  bis  other 
exploits^  , 

which 
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whidi  he  undertook ;  and  the  fuperb  viftoiy  of  Aboukir,  of  Vhich  the 
IMMORTAL  Nelson  rendered  him  the  degraded  witnefs,  only  encreafed  his 
rage,  without  diminiihing  his  hopes.  '  His  genius  could  fupply  him  with 
no  other  means  of  revenge,  than  that  of  calumniating  the  memory  of  the 
French  Admiral,  who  had  only  a6ted  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  who 
fell  a  viAim  to  that  obedienc^,* 

-  *'  The  refult  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  is  too  frelli  in  the  recol- 
le£tion  of  the  world,  to  render  any  detailed  account  of  it  ncceflary  here.  £ 
que^ion  whether  it  can  be  made  to  fupply  the  imalloft  proof  of  that  militarf 
genius  which  is  afcribed  to  him.  It  is  true,  that,  excepting  a  few  fcattered 
hordes  of  banditti  who  joined  them,  the  French  army,  notwith (landing  the 
criminal  and  romantic  promifes  with  which  their  leaders  had  amufed  them, 
when  they'  firil  embarked  on  this  mad  expedition,  met  with  nothing  but 
reliflance  and  difficulties  wherever  they  went.  Wan\  and  famine  were, 
perhaps,  tJie  leaft  of  the  evils  which  they  experienced ;  and  if  ever  any  of 
•thefe  wretched  vi^iins  devoted  to  certain  death  by  the  chimerical  projeft  of 
the  Diredory,  and  of  the  Don  Quixote,  whom  they  chofe  to  accomplilh  xt^ 
fhould  return  to  their  native'  country,  they  will  have  to  thank  the  ccinilancf 
an4  good  condu6t  of  the  £:>reign  General,t  who  continued  to  make  their  pre- 
iervation  the  objed  of  his  attention,  when  the  talents  of  Bcrthier  had  failed 
of  fuccefs,  and  when  the  deiire  of  faving  his  reputation  had  engaged  him  to 
imitate  Bonaparte  in  his  bafe  deiertion.  His  campaign  in  Egypt  fupplies  us 
with  frefti  opportimity  for  appreciating  the  pretended  Great  Man.  Infamous 
hypocrite  !  AH  Bonaparte  declared  that  the  French,  whofe  leader  he  was, 
were  the  only  Mujfulmans^  the  allies  of  the  Turks,  and  the  enem'us  of  the 
CbrtftiansX,  This  amicable  proclamation  was  fpecdily  followed  by  the  moft 
atrocious  cruelties )  and  the  monfter  who  had  bathed  himfclf,  at  the  Thufl- 
leries,  in  the  blood  of  the  people  who  had  then  adopted  him  for  their  fel- 
low-citizen, did  not  hefitate  to  maifaCTe,  in  cold  blood  and  without  ne- 
ceffity,  thoufadds  of  vidims  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo§.  Soon  after,  meet^ 
ing,  in  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  an  a ntagonifl,  equally  enterpriiing  bat 
more  able^'than  himfe)f,  who  fruftrated  all  his  plans,  he  added,  by  the  baf« 
abandonment  of  his  army  at* a  moment  when  they  (lood  in  the  grealeit  need 
of  his  aflidance,  the  character  of  a  deferter  to  th^  virtues  of  which  he  had, 
till  Qow^  given  leifons  and  an  example  to  the  world • 

*  ^'  It  is  known,  that  Bonaparte  had  forced  Bru^s,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
reinondrances^  to  remain  in  the  bay.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  required  all 
the  enterpriiing  courage  and  talents  of  the  £ngli(h  Admiral  to  attack  and 
dpftroy  the  enemy's  fket,  in  that  |?ofition.  The  whole  hiftory  of  the  Revo- 
lution does  not  exhibit  fucl\  a  man  as  Nelfon,  nor  fuch  a  military  atchieve- 
roent  as  that  at  Aboukir." 

+  "  Kleber,  a  German  by  birth,  who  formerly  ferved  in  the  Auflriaa 
army.  The  defire  of  obtaining  more  rapid  promotion  led  him  to  follow 
the  republican  banners,  under  which  he  difplayed,  on  all  occafions>  the 
greateft  military  knowledge." 

J  '*  This  is  the  fame  good  Mahometan  who  has  fincc  caufed  Te  Deum 
to  be  fuug  at  Milan  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  Defaix  had 
gained  after  he  thought  it  loft." 

§  *'  Let  any  one  read  the  hiftory  of  thefe  later  times,  and'  the  reportii 
of  the  General  himfclf>  and  he  will  there  |uid  that  what  I  advance-  is 
irue/' 

;  .  <•  Let 
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"  Let  Caefar,  paffing'tlie  Rdbicon  alone,  in  (barch  of  ike«^  dangei^^  be 
compared  with  the  Great  ConfuJ,  accompanied  by  generals  whofe  talents  and 
advice  were  indifpeniibly  neceffary  to  him,  flying  to  £urope  in  a  fmall 
veflel,  and  abanJouing  his  army  (who  had  facrificed  every  thing  to  follov 
him)  in  the  mod.  deplorable  Hate,  to  the  fury  of  the  Ottomans,  who  were. 
Indeed,  inferior  in  talents,  but  iuperior  in  numbers,  and  rendered  active  bf 
the  indefatigable  genius  of  the  brave  Sir  Sidnby  Smith;  let  this  com- 
parifon  be  made  and  then  decide  which  Of  the  two  was  worthy  to  com- 
mand the  world,  and  which  may  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  Great 
Man! 

•'  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  found  a  revolution  which  had  beea 
long  prepared  by  the  hand  of  a  more  fkilful  intriguer  than  himlelf  ;*  who 
thought  of  u(ing  our  adventurer  as  an  indrument;  but  he  became  the  dupe 
of  the  Conful,  who,  affifted  by  his  friends,  feized  on  the  firft  part,  and  fooa 
deftroycd  all  the  power  of  Sieyes.  What  pafTed  at  Saint-Cloud  and  con- 
firmed the  traniitory  power  of  Bonaparte,  wa^  alfo  the  work  of  another  5— - 
he  was  there  indebted  for  his  fuccefs  to  his  brother  ^  and  although  this  mea- 
fure  was  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  imitation  of  that  of  which  Cromwell 
had  fet  the  example,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  it  himfelf.  I 
ihall  not  enlarge  on  the  more  recent  events- of  the  Ufurper's  reign ;  the  ex- 
ecution of  M.  de  Frottet  young  de  Tou stain,  and  of  many  other  unfor- 
tunate vidims,  has  proved  to  £urope,  that  the  executioner  of  the  Thuileries 
has  ilill  the  fame  foul^  and  ought,  as  it  feems  to  me,  to  ferve  as  a  leflbn  to 
thofe  wo^hy  royalilb  whom  he  now  thinks  it  his  intereft  to  jflatter,  and  to 
allure  to  France,  by  alTuming  the  raaik  of  pretended  humanity  ;'but  whom 
he  will  not  heiitate  to  facrifice  the  moment  he  fball  deem  their  esifteoce 
ufelefs  to  his  defigns.f 

"  Scarcely  was  the  Firft  Conful  feated  on  the  throne  of  crime  when  hb 
vanity  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  notifying  his  elevation  to  all  the  lawful 
fovereigns  of  Europe,  whofe  equal  he  already  felt  himfelf  to  be.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  the  pretext  of  his  defire  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe,  of  which  he 
fpoke  in  vague  terms,  in  announcing  his  exaltation  to  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 

*  "  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  vho,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Rev<^ation, 
though  always  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  has  direded  its  moft  important 
events,!* 

+  ''  I  fliudder  at  feeing  fuch  a  number  of  emigrants,  who,  fedoced  by  the 
affedation  and  moderate  language  of  the  Firft  Conful,  difplay  Bn  eagemcis 
to  return  to  France.  Moft  of  thefe  refpe8:able  vidims  of  their  duty  and  at- 
tachment to  their  King  wifti  to  recover  their  fortune,  in  order  again  to  laf 
it  at  the  feet  of  their  Sovereign ;  while  others  hope  to  be  able  to  work  more 
efficaciouily,  even  in  France,  for  his  reftoration.  I  can  venture  to  affirm 
that  there  are  few  of  them  (notwithftanding  the  calumny  which  is  heaped 
upon  them)  who  are  adiuated  by  any  other  motives  5  innocence  knows  not 
diftruft ;  and,  judging  of  others  by  their  own  hearts^  their  wiflies,  and  that 
frivolity  with  which  their  whole  nation  is  reproached,  they  only  regard  Bo- 
naparte as  the  fucceifor  of  tlie  Marats,  the  Robefpierres,  the  Barreres,  Arc. 
and  there  are  fome  of  them  who  even* flatter  themfelves  yf'iih  the  hope  of 
finding  in  him  a  fecond  Monk,  whofe  fentiments  they  think  he  iccimly, 
cheri(hes«  Great  God  !  his  heart  is  a<f  diifferent  from  the  heart  of  that  vir- 
tuous reftorer  of  the  Engliih  monarchy,  ^  his  little  fpirit  of  trick  and  in- 
trigue is  below  the  genius  oT  Cromwell  1" 
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rnnxtf  and  Rof&a,  mid  to  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  ini  Frhffia.  I  know 
not  what  anfwer  he  rtoehrcd  fram  the  laft  of  the£b  foTereigns^  who  hat  lon^ 
flippofed  it  to  be  his  political  intereft  to  court  France^  but  it  is  impolBbit 
Hot  to  admire  the  maoner  in  which  the  three  former  received  the  overtures 
of  this  upilart  j  which  were  mere  founds  devoid  of  fenfe*  It  appeari  to 
ibe>  that  a  man  muft  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Rei^lution,  mofi  be  totallv  ignorant  of  its  dangers^  and  deliberately  doio 
his  eyes  againft  thofe  which  flill  exifl>  and  whidi  will  continue  to  increafe 
utitil  the  neceffary  example  of  the  re-efiabUfiitnent  of  ordef  by  thb  refiora- 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  theperfon  of  Louis  XVIH,  be  given  to  the 
world,  to  blame  the  anfwer  of  the  Engliih  MiniOcr  to  the  tniblent  advanoeil 
^f  the  little  crowned  Corfkan,  who  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  theyk'-* 
difixfit  anmthilated  Republic  which  he  reprefents»  It  Is  ooly  to  be  regretted 
that  all  the  powers  did  not  fooner  adopt  a  language  as  worthy  of  thcmfelvea 
gs  nece£ary  to  the  avowed  enemy  of  their  exiilGnce. 

*'  But  it  is  (till  time  3  all  that  is  requifite  is  openly  to  exprefsy  and  with 
that  noble  boldnefs  ham  which  a  great  fovereign  ought  never  to  depart^  thd 
tedl  objed  of  the  war.  Aufhia  ahd  England  have  never  had  any  other  ob« 
\eGt  in  view  than  that  of  checking  the  progrefs  of  anarchy  1  it  is  for  this 
pufpofe  that  they  have  made  the  greateft  faciifices  in  men  and  money,  with* 
out  ever  fuflfering  t}iemfelvef  to  be  overawed  by  the  gigantic  power  of  thd 
guilty  RepubMc>  or  to  be  fedaced  by  her  perfidious  men,  Thefe  two  are 
the  xmYf  poivers  who  have  pmved,  by  their  condud^  that  they  know  thd 
depth  of  the  revolutionary  gulph.  Rufiia,  indeed,  had  begun  to  fet  a  nobU 
example ;  but  unhappily  im  fbon  aVailed  herfelf  of  her  Own  declaration  to 
withdraw  her  powerful  aid  from  the  coalition.  The  projeds  of  ambition 
and  aggrandizement  which  were  imputed  toAufb-ia,  the  reproaches  caft 
upon  England  for  her  proud  conduft  on  die  element  of  which  fhe  holds 
the  empire,  are  imaginary  pretexts  devifed  by  their  efiemies>  who  effcaci« 
ouflyjerve  the  caufe  of  France,  by  thus  coanterading  themeafures  of  thofe 
who  Hill  oppofe  that  deftrudive  Cdofius. 

'<  Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  point  at  which  matters  are  now  arrived,  per* 
haps  a  magnanimous,  ihort,  aiid  fpedfic  prodamation,  which  iliould  merely 
'  announce  to  the  French  the  firm  determination  to  drive  them  back  within 
their  ancient  limits  and  to  reftore  their  king,  might  produce  the  defired 
effe6t.  It  is  even  poffible  that  the  other  powers,  whom  it  would  deprive  of 
every  excufe  for  the  employment  of  evafive  chicanery,  would  find  it  the 
fafeit  way  to  accede  to  it.  What  would  it  cofi  to  try  the  effed  of  this  mea« 
<uce,  which  has  been  hitherto  aegle6bed,  which  does  not  bind  powers  to  aC« 
tempt  what  is  impofiible,  which  is  due  to  the  unfortanato  family  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  which  is  certainly  due  to  themfehres  before  they  make  up 
tbcir  minds  to  fign  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic  or  ^ler 
Ckfnful,  a  treaty  which  will  ipdnbiately  prove  the  deftru6tion  of  the  world, 
by  lulling  the  different  governments  into  a  fafafe  focwrity  and  into  the 
lethargic  flcep  of  death. 

"  After  this  digrellion  which  the  ItspOFtsmce  of  the  fubjed  would  not 
allow  me  to  omit,  I  retui:ii  to  the  laft  eveals  of  the  hi^ry  of  the  Great  Con^ 
ful.  Alarmed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Auftrian 
armies,  and  relying,  on  the  other,  on  that  good  fortune  which  had  never 
yet  forfaken  him,  Bonaparte  marched  into  Italy ; — bat,  as  he  never  'ads 
from  the  fuggefiions  of  hi»  own  mind,  when  be  has  any  plans  to  devife  or 
to  execute,  he  appointed  Berthler  genial  of  ihe  army  of  referve,  who  was 
defiined  to  repair  the  difaftecs  whidh  Maflent  and  Suchet  had  experienced^ 
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and  repaired  himfdf  to  the  fcene  of  adion  vith  all  the  pomp  of  an  eaflen 
Saltan^; — ready  to  return  to  France^  in  the  yery  probable  event  of  a  do* 
feat  of  which,  by  this  meant,  he  would  avoid  the  difgrace,  or,  elie,  in 
cafe  of  a  vidory,  to  embdlifh  his  own  brows  with  the  laurels  which  had 
been  reaped  by  another. 

''  The  Battle  of  Marengo,  not  lels  extraordinary  in  its  detail,  than  in  its 
confequences,  exhibits  a  new  trait  in  Xhe  chara6ter  of  Bonaparte.  That 
n>emorable  day,  difputed  with  ob(Hnacy,.  was  on  the  point  of  being  termi- 
nated entirely  in  favour  of  the  Auihians.  Berthier  had  given  mlers  to 
found  the  retreat  ^  and  defpair  was  the  only  refource  that  was  left  to  the 
Corfican  Hero,  when  General  Deflaix,  animated  by  one  of  thofe  move- 
ments of  military  in(biration  which  even  an  enemy  mud  admire>  perceived 
an  opening  in  one  of  the  Aufbian  columns,  by  which  he  penetrated  with 
only  250  horfe>  and  thus  making  the  column  give  way,  afforded,  by  bis  ge- 
nerods  devotion  to  which  he  fell  a  vi&im,  time  for  die  French  army  to 
rally,  and  decided  that  vidory  the  honpur  of  which  Bonaparte  does  not 
blttfh  to  arrogate  to  himfelf ;  and  for  which  this  man,  as  hypocritical  as 
he  is  impious,  dared  aiTed  to  thank  the  Mofl  High  in  the  Cathedral  Charch 
Ckf  Milan. 

'  '*  Maythisihort  and  impartial  expofition  of  the  military  and  politicai 
life  of  a  man  who  is  indebted  to  Fortune  for  every  thing  he  pofiefles^  open 
the  eyes  of  his  enthufiaftic  admirers!  Sir  Sydney  Smith  has  convinced 
him  mat  he  is  not  invincible  5  and  when  we  attentively  analize  the  greatDds 
and  exaltation  ef  Bonaparte, 

**  Le  mafque  tombe,  Vhomme  refte, 

£t  le  heroB  s'evanonit* 

Quel  eft  done  le  heros  folide 

Dont  la  gloire  ne  foit  qu'4  lui  ? 

Ceft  un  Roi  que  l'£quit6  guide* 

£t  dont  les  vertus  font  Tappui ; 

Qui>  prenant  I'itus  pour  modrle, 

Du  bonheur  d'un  peuple  fidele 

Fait  les  plus  cher  de  fes  fouhaits; 

Qui  fuit  la  bafle  flatterie  i 

£t  qui^  pere.de  la  patrie, 

Compte  fes  jours  par  fes  bienfaits.    * 

Rousseau. 
'   ^  Where  is  the  Engliihman  fo  unjuft,  and  the  Frenchman  fo  unmteful  • 
for  the  klndnefs  which  he  has  experienced  in  a  foreign  land  as  not  joyfnlly 
to  apply  thefe  verfes  ?  * 

*  **  It  appears  that  the  moft  faithful  ally  of  GaoRGETBt  Tbi&d  may 
ha  as  eafily  recognized  in  the  following  lines. 

«*  L*efibrt  d*une  vertu  commune 
Suffit  pour  faire  un  conquerant : 
Celui  qui  dompte  la  fortune 
Merite  feul  le  nom  de  grande. 
II  perd  fa  volage  afliftance, 
Sans  rien  perdue  de  \i  conllance 
Dont  il  vit  fes  honneurs  accrus  2 
£t  fa  grande  ame  ne«'altere> 
Ni  des  triomphes  de  Tibere, 
Ni  del  difgraces  de  Varrus. 

Sjftim 
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de  la  nature  et  de  Part^  bfc,  L  e.  A  Syftem  of  Chemical  Knowledge^ 
and  its  Application  to  the  Phenomena  of^  Nature  and  Art,  By  Cit* 
FourcToy^  Member  of  the  National  Inftitute,  Councillor  of  State^ 
&c.  10  vols.  8vo.  Price  50  francs ;  or  the  fame  in  5  vols.  4to« 
Price  72  francs.  Baudouin*  Paris.  De  BoiFe,  DulaU|  and  Cq. 
London. 

THE  learned  Author  of  this  voluminous  work  is  too  well  known 
to  the  fcientific  world  to  require  any  eulogium  from  us.  His 
indefatigable  exertions  in  th&t  branch  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
felf  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  have  procured  him  the  efteem  of 
learned  men  in  every  part  of  Europe.  But  even  were  he  far  left 
celebrated,  thclabprious  taik  he  has  juft  completed  would  alone  be 
fufficient  to  eflablifh  his  fame.  It  differs,  eifentially  from  all  his  for& 
mer  produ£lions ;  and  indeed  we  know  of  no  work  which  contain^ 
fo  many  fads  colleded  with  Aich  attention »  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
fyftematic  order. 

Thofe  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  chemifbry  are  well , 
aware  that  they  are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  for  an  exa£^  and  method 
cal  plan  for  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  To  fuch 
individuals  his  previous  works  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repeti- 
tion in  this  place.  But  notwithdanding  the  progrefs  made  in  this 
fcience  of  late  years,  there  dill  remained  a  number  of  fcattered  fa^ls^ 
which  it  was  nccefTary  to  arrange,  in  order  that,  when  united  toge« 
ther  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  dependent  upon  each  other^  they' 
might  be  of  mere  general  utility,  by  facilitating  the  (ludy  of  the  fci* 
ence :  the  obftacles  however  to  fuch  an  arrangement  mud  of  courfe' 
have  been  numerous  and  difficult :  how  far  thefe  have  been  overcome^ 
by  the  application  and  knowledge  of  the  author,  we  will  leave  our 
readers  tp  form  an  opinion. 

The  preliminary  difcourfe  prefents  at  great  length  the  whole  plan^ 
and  it  is  rendered  Hill  more  interefting  by  a  collection  of  all  the  late 
difcoverics  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  Inftitute,  or  pub- 
liQied  while  this  work  was  in  the  prefs.  Thus  a  chafm  is  filled^ 
which,  in  produ3ions  of  fuch  an  extent,  is  generally  inevits^ble. 

There  is  another  important  advantage  in  this  collection  of  faAs, 
namely,  that  the  bafes  of  the  pneumatic  doCtrine  are  ftated  with  that 
dearnefs  and  precifion  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  perfon  well 
verfed  in  the  didadic  art.  It  (hould  not  therefore  be  confldered  as  » 
mere  compilation  ;  for  befides  the  fafls  known  even  to  the  prefenC 
time,  it  contains  many  difcovejies  of  the  author  which  have  never 
yet  been  dcfcribed. 

~  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  fedions,  of  which  we  ihall  gift  % 
brief  account,  that  our  readers  may  b^  enabled  to  fiorsQ  an  idesi  of  itl^ 
utility  and  importance. 

LI  2  Sea. 
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Se£t.  If  which  is  a  kind  of  introdu£lion  to  the  reft,  contains  pre^ 
liininary  ^bfervations  on  chcmiftry,  and  the  firft  principles  for  the 
ftudv  of  that  fcie^cc :  it  is  divided  into  twelve  articles.  The  firft  of 
thefe  cpnfifts  of  a  definition  of  chemiftry,  its  various  appellations, 
its  relative  connexion  with,  and  difference  from»  the  other  fciences. 

Art.  s^.  On  the  **  Divifionsand  Branches  of  Chemiflry,"  explains 
the  different  kinds  of  chemical  fcience ;  thefe  he  denominates  gene^ 
ralf  or  philofophicat  chemifirj^  tnettorohgical  chemiflry^  mineral  che-- 
mijiry^  vegetable  chemifiryy  animal  chemijlry^  medicinal  chemijlrjy  eeono^ 
tnical  or  manufa£luring  chemifiry^  and  domefiic  cbemifiry, 
'  Art.  3,  contains  a  rapid  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  the 
great  revolutions  in  which  are  clafled  by  the  author  under  fix  periods  ; 
he  alfo  gives  the  names  of  thofe  learned  men  who  exiAed  in  different 
ages;  and  whofe  important  difcoveries  have  tended  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  advancement  6i  its  progrefs. 

Art.  4v  treats  on  the  chemical  nature  of  bodiesi  on  their  compo- 
Dent  principles  as  admitted  by  chemifts  of  different  ages,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancient  philofophers  on  this  fubjed  \  the  notions  of 
ParacelfuSy  Beccher,  Stahl,  and  others  \  the  more  accurate  ideas, 
s^:quired  in  modern  times,  of  the  different  kinds  of  compounds,  &c» 
Art.  5i  relates  to  the  analyfis  or  feparation  of  the  elements  of  bo- 
dies by  chemical  procefles. 

Art.  6,  contains  obfervations  on  fynthefis,  or  combination. 
.  In  Art.  7,  the  fubjeft  begins  to  be  more  complicated  than  in  any 
of  the  former,  which  confift  merely  of  fimple  obfervations  on  the 
nature  and  objcft  of  the  fcience.  But  here  the  author  enters  more 
deeply  into  his  taflc,  when  treating  of  what  he  calls  the  attradion  of 
aggregation. 

In  Art.  8,  M.  Fourcroy  examines  the  moft  general  and  remark- 
able  fads  relative  to  the  attraction  of  compofition ;  and  in  order  to 
render  thefe  fads  more  (triking  and  methodical,  he  has  arranged 
them  as  conftant  and  invariable  phenomena,  as  laws  impofed  by 
nature,  in  the  union  and  feparation  of  the  conftituent  particles  erf 
Compounds. 

Art.  9,  tends  to  exhibit  the  exiftence  of  chemical  phenomena  in 
the  produdibns  of  nature  and  art. 

Art.  10,  contains  a  clear  definition  of  ihe  principal  operations  of 
chemiftry. 

In  Art.  1 1,  the  author  gives  the  chemical  clafTification  of  bodies  in  a 
jiiore  didaflic  and  precife  manner  than  in  the  difcourfe  prefixed  to 
the  work  :  this  may  be  confidered  as  an  ufeful,  and  indeed  indifpen- 
fable  portion  of  the  fyftem. 

Art.  12,  concludes  with  an  account  of  the'prlncipal  bafes  of  the 
tnethodical  Nomenclature,  as  well  as  of  the  new  figns  or  charaAeiS 
fubftituted  for  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancients,  Th©  author  here 
takes  an  opporttmity  to  fhew  the  exaft  coincidence  of  the  prefent 
names  with  the  fa£ts  they  are  intended  tp  exprefs^  and  how  greatly 

they 
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they  tend  to  facilitate  and  fimplify  the  ftudy  of  the  fcieoce,  by  their 
clearnefs  and  precifion. 

Sedl.  II.  (^ontaiDs  the  hi(tory  of  fimple  bodies^  or  thofe  yirhich 
cannot  be  decompofcd  y  like  the  preceding  fedrion,  it  is  divided  intp^ 
twelve  articles. 

Art.  I,  confifts  of  general  obfervations  on  thofe  bodies,  together 
with  their  number  and  claffification.  The  eleven  fucceeding  ariicles> 
are  devoted  to  the  chemical  inveiUgation  of  the  eleven  genera  of  Am- 
ple bodies,  viz.  light,  caloric,-  oxigen  and  air,  azote,  hydrogen,, 
carbon,  phofphorus,^  fulphur,  the  diamond,  and  the  metals.  The 
hiftory  ot  each  of  thefe  bodies  is  treated  with  that  minuttnefs  which 
their  importance  requires.  The  phyfical  properties,,  the  various 
ftates  in  which  they  arc  afforded  by  nature,  their  combinations,  ufes> 
and  even  the  influence  which  their  relative  difcovery  has  had  upoa* 
the  profperity  of  mankind,  alfo  form  a  part  of  the  particular  hidory 
of  fimple  compounds.  The  manner  in  which  each  of  them  may  be 
burned,  the  difl^erent  degrees  of  their  combu (lion,  oxidation  or  acidi- 
fication^ the  various  phenomena  of  flame,*  heat  and  motion,  which 
attend  combuflton,  the  temperatures  in  which  it  takes  place;  the^ 
different  refults  it  aiFords,  are  all  carefully  attended  to  and  clafled 
among  the  properties  of  thefe  bodies,  on  account  of  the  intered  they 
excite  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemiflry. 

With  refped  to  the  metals,  which  form  an  article  in  the  fecond 
ie&ion,  they  appear  to  be  placed  here  only  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
ceding them  with  the  clafs  of  fimple  and  combuftible  b^xlies,  and  to 
prove,  by  expofing  the  combuftibility,  that  they  cannot  properly  be 
placed  in  any  other  clafs.  Their  particular  hiftory  however  is  givea 
with  the  neceflary  exadnefs  in  Seft.  VI. 

The  third  fefiion,  with  which  the  fecond  volume  commences,  is 
entitled  ^'  On  burned,  oxidedy  or  acid  bodies,**  and  is  divided  into  fix- 
teen  articles. 

The  firft  article  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  combufiion,  or  of 
thofe  phenomena  which  tend  to  produce  thisefFed,  whether  natural 
or  artificial.  > 

Art.  2,  contains  a  chemical  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  water,  of 
the  oxide  of  hydrogen.  The  author  confiders  it  in  its  vatious  na- 
tural ftates,  and  its  principal  phyfical  properties  ;  its  fpecific  gravity, 
its  limpidity,  level,  cryftallifation,  its  charaders  in  a  ftaie  of  conge- 
lation, its  tufibility,  the  formation  and  condenfation  of  it  in  fteam, 
&c.  \  he  afterwards  combines  it  with  light  and  caloric,  when  he  exa- 
mines its  fufion,  ebullition,  dilatation,  and  gafification.  We  ar« 
next  prefented  with  the  combination  of  water  with  oxigen,  common 
air,  and  gafeous  hydrogen  ;  its  ad  ion  upon  carlx)n,  phofphorus,  upoa 
metals;  in  hot  and  cold  temperatures,  and  concludes  with  the  hiftory 
of  its  decompofition. 

In  Art.  3,  the  various  fpecies  of  metallic  oxiiics  are  confidered,' 

together  with  thofe  which  are  not  metallic ;  they  are  here,  however, 

•oly  confidered  in  a  fuperficial  manner,  aa  their  particular  hiftory 
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belongs  either  to  the  fe£lion  on  metals,  or  to  that  on  orgtnicT^ 
fable  and  animal  compounds. 

Art.  4,  relates  to  the  general  claflification  of  acids,  and  aSbrdi 
obfervations  and  refults  upon  acidification  which  now  fonns  one  of 
the  nK)ft  important  bafes  of  chemical  theory.  The  definition  of  theb 
iKxIieSy  their  acidity  derived  from  oxigen,  the  particular  diftindioi 
of  thofe,  the  radicles  of  which  confift  of  fimple  combuiUblcs,  thdr 
frequent  double  rtate  of  acidity,  the  terms  of  the  nomenclature  in* 
fended  to  exprefs  the  nature  and  Hate  ot  them  individually;  thege- 
neric  charafters  of  thefe  burned  compounds ;  in  (hort,  ihc  vaiiwt 
methods  of  clafling  them,  either  according  to  their  greater  or  lefso*] 

} lability  of  decompoiition,-  with   rcfpeA  to  their  gafeous,  liquid, 
olid  ftates,  to  their  relative  energy,  or  by  the  different  degrees  of 
traSion  for  oxigen  pofTeffed  by  their  radicals ;  all  thefe  fubjeds  aie^ 
contained  in  the  article  before  us. 

Art.  5,  6,  and  7,  give  an  elaborate  hiftory  of  the  carbonic, 
phoric,  and  phofphorous  acids. 

The  eighth  9nd  ninth  contain  an  account  of  the  fulphuric  and  fuk 
|>hurous  acids. 

The  nitric  acid  being  moft  generally  employed,  the  tenth  artidi 
}fi  occupied  with  its  defcription  ;  in  fa<5l  this  acid  may  be  conCdfeici 
l&s  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful  re-agents  in  chemifiry. 

The  nitrous  acid  next  forms  the  fubjedl  qf  the  author's  invcftigi- 
tion,  in  Art.  11  ;  and  the  reader,  by  attentively  comparing  thefe  two 
articles  with  what  has  been  heretofore  written  on  the  nitric  acid, 
will  perceive  the  utility  of  this  fcience  in  regard  to  the  pneumatic 
(}oSdne.    .  .  ' 

Art.  12,  contains  a  table  of  the  general  propci-ties  of  the  metallic 
acids ;  the  hiftory  of  which  is  given  in  the  feSion  ^ipon  mctais.  Of 
fwenty^one  metals  known  to  chemifls,  there  are  only  four  which  art 
f^apable  of  acidification.  Thefe  whjcti  are  analogous  to  thefeveo 
fpecies  above-mentioned,  by  their  compofition,  are  aifo  compared 
with  them  in  their  properties.  They  are  diflinguifhe4  from  the 
pthers  by  their  pulverulent  flate,  their  rough  and  metallic  taftc,  the 
ifaciltty  with  ^hich  they  may  be  decompofcd,  their  difficulty  of  fo- 
'  lution,  their  fpeedy  return  to  the  (late  of  oxide,  which  flatecoo- 
^ntly  precedes  their  acidity.  . 

The  thirteenth  article  treats  on  another  fcries  of  acids,  connd^d 
vrith  the  preceding  by  rnofl  of  their  properties,  though  differing  fW" 
them  in  their  nature.     • 

With  refped  to  the  muriatic  acid,  the  author  follows  the  hf^ 
plan  as  he  adopted  when  treating  of  thofe  beforementioned.  V^ 
llates  the  method  of  extrading  it  from  the  muriates^  the  philofopf" 
^I  and  chemical  properties  of  its  gas  and  its  folution  in  water, 
^dioa  upon  feveral  oxides,  <Vc.  This  account  is  fuccceded  by  tl 
pf  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  whiqh  is  examined  by  th^  autbi 
^ith  the  fame  accuracy  as  the  former ;  he  reprefents  it  as  decompofj 
.?*!?  l>}r  light|  »^^  vpoa  ©oil  toffibpftihll;  Ifodi^s  ?s  a  jwwcrful 
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•^igenant,  noteafily  combining  with  »wat^r,  and  thus  bcmg"  quite 
diftin£t  from  th&  muriatic  acid :  its  principal  ufes  are  alfo  pointed 
out. 

The  laft  two  articles  of  this  feflion  relate  to  the  fluoric  and  bo* 
racic  acids :  the  former  in  a  gafeous  ftate  and  a  liquid  form,  is  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  its  fmell,  its  weight,^  its  adion  on-  hard  ftones  and 

flafs,  by  its  weaknefs  when  comparcSi  with  feveral  of  the  preceding 
inds^  its  complete  inaf^ivity  on  combudible  iKxiies,  as  w^ell  as  the 
refiftance  it  makes  even  to  the  adivity  of  fuch  fubftances.  The 
boracicy  which  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of  all  the  fpecies,  is  particu- 
larly diftinguiihable  on  account  of  its  folid  and  cryftaUine  form,  its 
Weak  tafte,  its  fixity  and  vitrifiable  property,  its  difficult  folubility 
«  in  water,  its  abfolute  want  of  adion  upon  fimple  eatables.  M. 
Pourcroy  informs  us  in  this  article  that  he  has  made  numerous  av 
tempts  at  different  times  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  this  acid,  but  his 
experiments  wereunfuccefsful. 

Sed.  IV.  On  the  falifiabU  bafeSy  earths  and  alkalis.  This  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  articles.  * 

Art.  I  is  occupied  withobfervations  on  falifiable  bafcs  in  general,  - 
on  earths  in  particular,  and  a  definition  and  claflification  of  confider^ 
able  length.  After  this  definition  and  an  explanation  of  the  earthy 
character,  the  author  afferts  that  the  ancient  opinions  concerning  an 
elementary  earth  are  entirely  chimerical ;  and  that  the  greater  the 
progrefs  In  the  ftudy  of  the  earths,  the  more  their  number  has  been 
found  to  increafe.  He  diflinguifhes  fix  earthy  fubftances,  which  are 
very  different  from  each  other ;  the  divifion  confifts  of  acid,  or  proper 
earths,  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies,  denominated  filex,  alumine, 
zircone,  and  glucine,  and  of  alkaline  earths,  of  which  two  fpecies  ' 
only  are  known,  viz.  magnefi^fand  lime.  ♦ 

Art.  a  relitcs  to  filex,  and  contains  its  various  names,  its  hiftory, 
exiflence  in  nature,  extradion  and  purification,  ufes,  Jcc.     / 

Alumine,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  changeablenefs  and  at* 
tra£lions,  affords  a  number  of  chemical  phenomena,  is  treated  morq 
at  length  than  filex,  and  forms  the  fubjeft  of  the  third  article.  Zir- 
cone and  glucine  .are  exainined  with  fimilar  attention  in  the  two  foU 
lowing  articles ; 

The  new  earth  very  lately  difcovered  by  M,  GadoHn,  a  Swedifli 

chemift,  and  called  by  him  Ytterby,  but  more  generally  known  on  the 

-Continent  by  the  name  of  Gadolinite,  is  mentioned  by  the  iiuthor  in 

his  preliminary  difcourfe,  together  with  the  refult  of  his  cxperi* 

mentson'this  lubftance.  . 

Magnefia,  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  Art.  6,  is  now  known  to 
poffefs  alkaline  properties,  and  therefore  differs  from  the  four  earths 
above-mentioned.  Having  long  been  confounded  with  abforbcnt 
earths,  on  account  of  its  property  of  eafily  forming  combination  with 
acids,  the  author  defcribes  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  HoflPman  and  Black.  Its  different  flates  in  nature,  the 
ixianner  ^i  obtaining  it  pure,  its  external  chara&ers,  the  a^on  ex- 
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ciiQd  on  it  by  €4loric,  air,  ibme  combuftlble  bodies^  water,  and  tb« 
acidsy  as  well  as  its  combination  with  the  four  preceding  earths,  ara 
alfo  examined,  and  its  various  purpofes  and  the  method  ot  employi^ 
it  pointed  out. 

We  cannot  with  juftice  to  tht  learned  author  pafs  over  the  feventh 
article  of  this  feflion/ which  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable,  as  it  con* 
tains  the  hiftory  of  lime.  He  fucceflively  traces  the  hiftorical  fads  of 
the  principal  difcoveries  which  relate  to  this  fubftance,  including  its 
natural  hiftory,  its  preparation  in  the  kiln,  and  by  chemical  proccfa 
in  general,  the  alteration  it  undergoes  by  the  adion  of  fire  and  air  | 
its  important  combinations  with  phofphorous,  fulphur,tthe  phofpho- 
rated  bidrogen  and  fulphurated  gafes,  its  adion  upon  water,  and  the 
reciprocal  afiion  of  water  upon  itfelf ;  the  properties  of  its  aqu^iia 
fblution,  or  lime  water,  its  attraAions  for  acids,  compared  with 
thofe  of  other  bafcs ;  its  union  by  heat  and  water,  with  iile]^  and 
alumine. 

Art.  8,  bearing  the  title  *<  On  Alkalis  in  gennaU"  explains  the 
origin  of  the  word,  the  alkaline  charaders,  and  their  enumeiaitioa, 
as  well  as  the  claiFification  of  thofe  bafes.  The  author  admits  of  five 
alkalii,  which  he  arranges  according  to  the  order  of  their  attraditm 
^r  the  acids:  in  articles  9,  10,  ii,  I2>  and  13,  he  fucceffively  en- 
ffiin^s  barites,  pota(h»  foda,  ftrontian,  and  ammonia. 

Art*  14.  contains  fome  general  ideas  on  Uthology,  or  the  hiftory  of 
ftoaes,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  abftradl  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
lithological  knowledge :  he  alfo  explains  the  diftindive  chavaders  of 
ftones,  and  the  method  employed  by  lithologifts,  for  making  the  ne^^ 
ceflary  diilindions.  The  means  employed  by  chemiAs  for  analyfing 
and  feparating  the  various  (:omponeDt  parts  of  ftones  are  aifo  laid 
down  with  great  precifipn. 

It  was  not  to  be  expeded  that  a  work  of  this  nature  would  long  re- 
main unknown  to  the  Britifli  public.     A  tranflation  of  it  has  been 
.  undertaken,  and  is  now  far  advanced. 


'  Parte-feutlle  PoUtique  tTun  Ex-emplo^i  au  MiniJ^he  de  la  P$Uce^ 
Generate  y  icQ.  i.  e.  The  Political  Port-folio  of  a  Perf fin  formerly 
attached  to  the  Board  cf  General  Police  ;  or  an  EJJ'ay  on  Public  In- 
JlruSlion^  publiihed  by  Le  Brun  (of  Grenoble).  8vo.  Pp.  344. 
7s.  Paris  printed;  imported  by  De BoefFe,  Gerard- ftrcet.  Loo- 
don.     1800. 

CITIZEN  Le  Brun,  who,  we  apprehend,  is  the  author  as  well 
as  publiOicr  of  this  notable  produdion,  begins  by  dividing 
the  nations  of  Europe  into  two  parts,  one  confiiVmg  of  dupes ^  and  the 
other  of  rogues.  As  a  French  Republican  fees  but  one  nation  in  th< 
world — La  grands  nation — we  cannot  beat  a  lofs  for  the  premtfes 
whence  our  author  has  deduced  this  conclufion.  Indeed,  no  (launch 
loyalill^  ^o  inveterate  aril^^crat^  no  determined  enemy  to  the  ne«r 

order 


wrder  of  ihtngs,  evef  drew  a  more  horrid  piflure  of  Republican  , 

France   thaa  that  which  i&  here  exhibited  by  lUs  ardent  repubUcao* 

According  to  him>  and  we  have  private  iieafons  for  knowing  his  re* 

^refentations  on  this  fubjed  to  be  corre£ly  as  far  as  they  go,  th^ 

lyftcm  of  Marat  ard  his  worthy  aflbciates  has  been  attended  with  the 

nilleft  fuccefs,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  country  (to  ufe  their  ow«^ 

Gipfy-jargon)  is  complete; — in  other  words,  all  moral  principle  \k 

eradicated  from  the  hearts   and  minds  of  the  abandoned  fubjeds  of 

the  French  Republican  ConfuU     But  bad  as  France  confefledly  is,, 

Mr.  Le   Bfun  is  fo  Iturdy  a  reformer,  that  he  does  not  defp;dr  of 

working  a  complete  revolution  in  her  nK>ral  and  political  ftate,  and  to 

bring  her  back  to  the  true  ftandard  of  republican  purity^  by  the  o|>ei- 

ration  of  one  (imple  remedy — The  Converfiou  of  the  Cburchet  into 

Piayhoufes  /-^Befors,  however,  we  enter  upon  an  examinatioo  of  the 

main  f i|bje£k  of  the  book,  we  mull  cull  fome  few  beauties  from  the 

Preface. — And,  iiril  we  iball  notice  the  citizen's  lamentations  o&the 

abfence  of  a  republican  fpirit  in  France,  which  we  hope  wilk  have  « 

fome  efFe£l  on  the  opinions  of  the  republican  fpirits  in  Englandy 

whofe  incredulity  on  this  point  has  hitherto  been  proof  alike  againft 

arguRients  and  fa£l. ' 

*'  We  have  bad  a  revolution  in  places,  I  mean  to  fay  that  one  let  of 
men  have  taken  the  places  of  others^  and  that  a  multitude  of  thieves  have 
enriched  themfelves  fufficiently  to  become  the  objects  of  theft  in  their 
|urn  'y  but  the  great  mafst  of  the  people  have  not  been  revolutionised;  thc^ 
have  dupidly  degenerated ;  they  have  not  only  retained  all  their  old  riiiev, 
but  have  contraded  new  vices,  and  will  continue  to  contiai^  them,  nntil  a 
fyftem  oi  public  inflru^um,  founded  on  their  tsrfle,  on  their  habits,  ihal I  have 
jieutralized  the  pedilential  miafmata  with  which  they  are  furrounded>  and 
the  evil  examples  by  which  they  are  fubdued." 

The  iajl€  and  habits  of  a  people,  funk  into  debauchery  and  inured 
to  vice,  our  readers  will  probably  think,  rauft  form  but  an  indifferent 
bafis  for  a  fyftem  of  public  inftrudion  ;  and  in  fuch  a  fyftem,  there 
would  evidently  be  what  the  French  term  an  aSlion  and  pe^aSfion  be- 
tween the  foundation  and  the  fu per (Iru dure. — He  is  a  hopeful  pso- 
jeiftor  who  feeks  to  purify  a  depraved  tafle,  by  fluttering  it ;  and  to 
corred  vicious  habits  by  perpetuating  them.    ' 

''  For  i\\is  fubUmt  work  you  muft  not  employ  exhaufled  quacks,  men 
filled  with  revolutionary  prejudices  j — you  muft  chufe  for  this  holy  af^eraltort, 
a  virgin  genius  who  has  no  communication  with  lejiers ;  to  whom  all  the 
windings  of  the  human  heart,  all  the  conditions  of  fociety  are  known  ;  who 
fees  man  as  he  is,  a  vain  and  rapacious  animal,  alternately  prodigal  and 
avaricious,  diftwineft  and  indifcrect,  docile  and  proud,  inipatient  of  the 
yoke,  and  yet  eaiily  fubdued^  when  a  ikilful  hand  takes  care  to  conceal 
from  his  eyes  the  rein  by  which  he  is  guided." 

Th6  firft  bufmefs  of  this  fublime  worJ:man\  this  holy  eferafor  is  to 
be  the  deftru<aioi>  of  the  ^^mjire  of  fafn.on^  and  the  inftitutioa  of  a 
national  drefs, 

«  No 
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**  No  Icgiilator,  worthy  to  be  called  fucK,  ever  forgot  to  ptofcribc  fafiiios 
MfiA  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  fsonilant  and  indelible  cuftoms.  It  is  ihcf 
wbich  giye  a  chara&er  and  a  fbyfiognomy  to  a  people;  that  attach  th^m  to 
aoanners,  by  an  infinite  number  of  ties,  and  retain  tbena,  without  their 
luiowledge,  within  the  bounds  of  obedience  and  moderation.  The  Turks 
(I  am  not  now  fpeaking  ,of  their  government)  have  dill  the  fame  dreis  ao4 
the  fame  habits,  as  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  the  Second  2 — It  is 
tni€>  indeed,  that  Maliomet  the  Firll  was  a  legiJlaiorJ" 

T  his  attachment  of  the  Turks  t<5  their  ancient  cuRoms  ts  adducccf^ 
by  this  confiftent  projeSor,  in  fupport  of  his  argument,  not  for  the 
yevival  oi  old  faihions,  but  for  the  introdudion  of  a  new  drefs  in  the 
Republic.  At  prefent  he  infifts  that  every  thing  is  Englijby  and  this 
in<Kie  of  apeing  foreigners  he  reprobates  very  juftly>  though  he  is 
cgregioufly  deceived  in  firppofing  that  the  pradice  is  peculiar  ta 
bis  own  country  ;  we  heartily  wifh  that  were  the  cafe,  but  when 
ftt  go  into  public  and  witnefs  the  beaftly  cuftom  of  fcratch  wigs  and 
cropped  heads,  making  not  brutujcs^  but  brutes^  of  the  men,  and  de- 
forming the  native  beauty  of  our  women,  a  cuftom,  which  nou 
"withftanding  the  ailertion  of  citizen  Le  Brun,  was  imported  from 
Fjrance,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  this  refpefi,  the 
EngliOi  are  as  great  apes  as  the  French. 

**  What  muft  we  think  of  our  legiflative  puppets,  who  have  none  but 
Sngliih  carriages^  Englifh  furniture,  £nglifh  beauffets,  £ng]iih  clothes^ 
£ngliih  breakfafis,  Engliili  fuppers,  fingliih  horfes,  with  cropped  tails,  and 
gloomy  childre»/«'^j  a  I'Anglai/e  ? 

^  if  thtft gentlemenand  ladies  wtre  not  Republicans,  bat  FrenchmcB 
eol^,  would. they  fuiFcr  the  ignominious  liveries  of  our  mortal  enemies  to 
be  worn  in  their  prefence  ?  No,  they  would  ere  this  have  created  a  Frcndt 
eii^ette,  which  would  be  rigidly  obferved  at  the  C  onfular  palace,  at  all  the 
Minifters'  houfes,  by  all  the  Conflituted  Authorities,  at  all  places  of  oublic 
amuferoent,  and  even  in  the  public  walks,  where  no  one  would  be  ad- 
mitted but  in  a  cknco-naiioml  drefs.  Every  kind  of  faihion  would  be  ex- 
pelled from  their  houfes. 

**  The  Englifli  have  carriages  into  which  they  cannot  enter  without  the 
«  aid  of  a  ladder  ^  ihtj  would,  therefore,  order  a  carriage  to  be  made  of  a 
form  totally  different  and  of  a  moderate  height.  Ihe  Anglp-Chouans  wear 
a  large  bat,  on  which  the  national  cockade  is  fcarcely  viiible;  they  would 
therdfore,  wear  the  majeftic  poliih  cap.  Ladly,  they  would  make  their 
fafhionable  wives  cover  their  nakednefs.  Far  from  this,  they  favour  by 
their  indifference,  or  by  a  fmile  of  approbation,  that  contempt  which 
is  daily  difplayed  for  the  new  fyllema  at  what  are  calltd /ajiwnable  fo- 
cietiea. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  lavifh  his  impudent  and  malevolent 
abufe  on  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  whom  any  rational  Frenchman  would 
^  proud  to  claim  as  his  countryman,  tor  he  is  indifputably  the  beft 
of  the  French  poets,  and  is  not  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius  than  for  the  fuavity  of  his  manners ;  not  lefs  refpe^ablf 
ifor  his  talents,  than  eftimable  for  his  virtues.  But,  in  the  eyes  of 
<:itizen  Le  Bnini  t)ie  good  Abbe  is  guilty  of  a  tiortal  Co  i  fiiftt  by 

being 
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being  n  Chriftian  and  a  Pricft ;  «nd,  fccondly,  hj  having  written 
a  poem  in  which  he  defcribes  the  leifure  hours  of  a  Lord  rf  the 
Manor  ! 

To  calumniate  sin  enemy,  that  \Sy  to  tell  the  moft  wilful  and  atro* 
cious  falihoods  of  him,  to  impute  to  him  crimes  which  he  never 
comtnitted,  and  plans  which  he  nevc;r  conceived,  is,  we  fliould  fup- 
pofe,  a  fare  tcft  of  Republican  virtue ;  it  certainly  has  heen  pradiiei 
by  all  the  moft  diftinguiflied  Republicans  from  BriflTot  to  Marat  and 
from  Marat  to  Buonaparte;  the  infajny  of  the  attempt  is  worthy  of 
the  French  Republican  charafier;  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  in  them, 
an  inftance  of  grofs  cowardice,  for  there  is  no  poflibility  of  retaliso*- 
ing  ;  as  the  very  worft  thit  can  be  faid  of  them  falls  very  far  Ihort  of 
the  truth.  That  our  author  poffefl'es  this  virtue,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, may  be  feen  by  the  following  palTage : — 

''  Kleber  was  aflaffinated  in  Bgyi)t  by  order  of  the  Englifh.  At  this 
time  the  Cabinet  of  London  keep  in  their  pay  the  leaders  of  the  Royal  herd 
and  the  chief  of  the  anarchial  band,  to  alTaflinate  Buonaparte.  They  have  no 
wi(h  to  rcftore  to  the  throne  the  tdol  of  gentlemen.  Children  of  a  ftupid  pride, 
ridiculous  dolls  of  vanity,  they  have  no  intention  to  give  you  back  a  talil^ 
roan  dragged  in  the  mud;  their  objed  is  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  France 
to  the  extreme  of  mifery ;  they  feck  to  defpoil  you;  it  is  France  herfelf  that 
they  wiili  to  difmember — that  they  wifli  to  annihilate  !" 

The  Citizen  is  more  corred  in  his  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
fiate  of  his  darling  republic.  He  thus  defcribes  ^  the  perfonages. 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs." 

^'  We  ihall  firfl  find  Carnoi  and  Talleyratid  able  to  prove  their  profound 
knowledge  of  their  profeflion.  Some  few  of  the  prefeds  are  not  without 
merit;  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  State  is  not  bad;  but^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five,  if  the  refl,  both  fenators  and  tribunes,  legiflators 
and  judges,  were  publicly  alked,  before  a  national  jury,  what  they  have 
done,  what  they  do,  and  what  they  are  able  to  do,  who  raifed  them  to 
their  prefent  fituation,  who  taught  them  politics,  who  inihii6ted  them  in 
the  fcience  of  legiilation  and  government  ? — I  am  certain,  that  the  book- 
feller  who  would  print  their  anfwers,  would  publiih  a  book^  that  would 
be  extremely  diverting,  extremely  curious^  and  would  have  a  very  great 
iale« 

*'  See  the  difference,  benevolent  readers !  .  .  *.  .  Put  the  fame  quefiions 
to  oar  generals,  to  our  colonels;  and  you  will  probably  not  ^nd  one  that 
Will  not  give  a  pertinent  anfwer,  and  prove  himfelf,  in  all  refpe6b^  on  a 
level  with,  or  above,  his  profefiion.  The  reafon  of  this  is;  that  ^t,  force  of 
tffitigs,  and  the  danger  of  circumftances  have  repnblicanized  the  army ;  and 
that  their  Supreme  Chief  is  41  ^^a^  mqfier  of  the  art" 

This  acknowledgment  is  followed  by  fome  infamous  abufe  of  the 
(officers  under  the  monarchy  whom  the  author  has  the  audacity  to  ac« 
cufe  of  cowaidice  ;  when  the  whole  world  knows  that  a  braver  fet 
of  men  never  exifted  than  the  officers  of  the  French  army,  as  the 
fpilitary  hiftoryof  Europe  for  centuries  paft  will  fufficiently  demon- 
.  *  ft»te. 
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flrate.-r-If  this  man  had  ^evcr  read  aay  thing  beyond  the,  Rights  of 
Man^  the  Reports  of  the  Spies  of  the' Police,  or  the  Tyburn  Chro-r 
ni^cle  of  the  Revolution  (which  alone  indeed  would  fiirniih  ample 
occupation  fur  «  life  of  ordinary  length)  hecoifld  not  have  forgotten 
the  ColigniS)  the  Tremouilles,  the  Montmorencis,  the  Bayards,  the 
Turei^ne^y  the  Condes,  and  a  long  train  of  illuftrious  heroes  not  kfii 
renowned  for  their  attachment  to  their  ccMintry,  than  for  their  mi- 
)itary  talents  and  courage.  But  a  French  citizen  knows  nothing  of 
his  country  but  her  crimes,  and  efleems  none  but  her  criniinalsi. 
Hcttcc  he  is  more  able  to  appreciate  the  ftate  of  the  Republic  than, 
that  oi  the  Monarchy. 

"  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  our  fituatton  is  mixed  and  cannot 
laft  for  any  length  of  time;  that  our  military  principles  arc  at  dire6b  variance 
with  onr  civil  principles ;  that  the  end  to  which  our  efforts  are  direded  is 
net  fuiiciently  difiin^ ;  that  the  French  people  are  not  mfiUuied',  that  there 
is  no  moral  force  to  make  them  follow  a  regular  and  uniform  courie;  and . 
that«  in  this  fenfe,  the  revolution  is  not  yet  begun. 

"  Never  will  the  male-coatents  who  refled  be  reconciled  to  the  Re- 
nablic  fo  long  as  they  perceive^  at  the  head  of  affairs^  tlie  obje£is  of  their 
jnft  hatred  and  contempt.  The  infamy — will  they  fay — the  g;rofs  blunders* 
which  thefe  men  have  committed^  they  may  commit  again.;  having  come 
forward  under  finiiter  aufpices,  they  are  undeferving  of  the  lead  confidence. 
Jf  we  oply  faw  in  fuch  places  men  of  information  and  fpotlefs  purity,  who 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  been  faffed  through  the /eve  ofafevere 
4xatMmit':ea)  fpite  of  our  little  prejudices,  in  fpite  of  the  leMance  oi 
our  vanity,  in  fpite  of  thd  piercing  cries  of  our  private  intereft,  tked,  as  W9 
ve>  of  the  to  and  fro  movements  of  hope,  we  ^lould  become  ferioufly  and 
.  fincerely  attached  to  the  new  order  of  things.  But  this  will  never  be  the 
cafe,  io  long  as  ^c  (liall  witnefs  the  triumph  of  folicitatidn,  and  of  petti- 
coat-influence ]  and  fo  long  as  the  aifociaies  in  law-making,  in  dilapida-< 
tion  ;  in  killing,  in  demoraUzahon,  or  in  nullity^  ihall  obtain  the  preference* 
— This  is  what  all  France  wbiffersi  I  am  only  her  echo.** 

.  So  much  for  the  virtuous  rulers  of  the  tncormpriUe  Republic;  awk 
fo  much  for  the  author's  preface,  to  which  we  have  allotted  fo  large  m 
portion  of  room,  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  expatiate  as  we 
ratendcd  on  the  body  of  the  book  ;*— which  is  divided  into  three 
ftftions.  The  author  compofed  it,  it  feems,  for  the  ufc  only  of  thofe 
thflbrof  fociety,  who,  moft  alTuredly,  will  not  put  themfeWes  to  the 
«xpence  of  purchafing  it;  nor,  in  all  probability,  to  the' trouble  oS 
reading  it.  **  I  only  write  for  the  inftru6^ion  of  the  p9ar  and  of  raea 
of  moderate  incomes ; — whenever  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
riehy  it  will  only  be  for  the  purpofe  of  pointing  out  the  abufes  which 
are  infeparable  from  their  exiftt  nee.** 

His  firft  grand  ohjed-  of.  reform,  is  the  eftablifliment  of  what  he 

.  cai^ls  Sc^niegl  Schoiiu^  ^  I  wifli  to  fubftantiate  theatres  in  the  place 
of  churches;  theatrical  representations  in  the  place  of  (ermons;  and 
to  transform  adors  and  aSrelFes  into  minifters  of  morality.'* — ^Na 
Ids  riian  fittocn  chapters  are^devoted  to  the  deTelopemcnt  of  thia 

*.  notable 
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notable  plan  ;  all  of  tliem,  more  or  lefs,  interfperfcd  wirti  fuch  up- 
right fcntiments  and  fuch  Jhrewd  remarks  as  thofe  which  wc  have 
quoted  above.  He  gives  a  moft  woeful  account  of  the  exifting 
theatres  at  Paris^ 

<'  An  onletteied  and  ftupid  race  of  yoong  men  who(e  honour  confif^s  ia 
i^oranceand  cowardice ;  ySrrvJiM  pecks  \  whofe  knowledge  is  confined  to 
an  imitation  of  the  impure  relics  of  an  order  whofe  only  merit  is  to  b*  found 
in  the  cold  infoknce  ot  Anglican  manners,  and  in  the  iolly  of  nn  inarticulate 
jargon ;  this  race,  I  fay,  gives  approbation  and  faccefs  to  a  thoufand  rh^tp* 
fodie:^  whofe  ftupidity  forms  their  leaft  defe6l ;  to  thofe  indigefted  and  did. 
guftful  farces,  which  the  mob  of  former  times  *u)ould  fcarcely  tolerate^  but 
which  »#w  conftiittte  the  delight  of  a  populace  decorated  fwitb  the  title  of  dem 
cent  pe9pU%" 

So  that  a  monarchial  mob^  it  feertis,  by  the  confeffion  of  this  French 
citizen^  is  more  decent  and  virtuous  than  a  republican  gentry  !  It  was 
worth  while,  for  the  produ£tion  of  this  etFedt,  to  murder  a  king,  to 
rob  a  nation^  and  to  cut  the  throats  of  three  million  of  men  ! 

•*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  filth  delivered  at  MQntanfier'a 
theatre,  is  liftened  to  with  pleafare  by  the  crowd  of  proftitutcs  who  frequent* 
it ;  but  that  mothers  of  families  (hould  take  their  children  there,  as  if  fearf«{ 
that  they  (hould  not  become  depraved  fufficiently  foon,  enrages  though  it  <loct 
not  aftoniOi  me,  becaufe,  unfortunately,  I  know  full  well,  that  the  muU 
titude  njohen  left  t9  i{felf  is  m9ft  'vile  and  contemptible," 

Silrely  this  is  a  libel  not  only  upon  the  fivenigntf  »f  the  peoplty  but 
on  the  great  conful  himfelf  who  derives  his  fovereignty  from  their  fo- 
•vercignty.  When  the  fouree  is  thus  impi^  what  mult  the^r^^w  be  f 
The  certain  confequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
theatrical  amufements,  and  of  taking  money  for  admiffion  (his  Jcenical 
jthools  are  to.be  tSAfreCj)  he  afferts  will  be  highly  deitruftive.  "  At 
the  opera  will  always  be  feen  fliamelefi  nymphs  afluming,  i-n  their 
dances^  the  moft  lafcivious  attitudes,  and  difplaying  the  whole  oi  theix 
fine  legs,  and  all  the  reft  to  any  body  who  will  pay  for  it." 

"  Vice  of  every  defcription  will  remain  facrcd.** 

In  contending  for  thcindifpenfible  neceffity  of  his  propofed  leSottn^ 
he  makes  the  following /ir^iV/i/  remarks. 

'*  We  undertook  to  perform  what  no  Legiflator  had  ever  dared  to  artcmpf. 
By' the  aid  of  reafon  alone,  and  without  employing  nny  ccleftial  machine,  we 
conft rafted  a  poKtical  edifice ;  but  the  people  who  had  only  been  accoftom(*d 
to  receive  morality  through  the  medium  of  fuperfVifion,  found  no  fitbftituie 
for  that  mc(tittm  in  the  new  fyftem.  They  confequently  have  remained  un- 
provided with  any  means  of  inftm^lion,  and  have  prcferved,  from 'habit, 
many  Aiperftitiojs  prances  which  have  no  cOnneftion  with  good  maoners, 
«*r  'With  their  prefent  fituAtion" 

This  is  a  direA  confeflion  that  republicanifmy  at  leaft  Pfench  repub^ 
licanifm,  has  no  kind  of  connection  with  religron. 

y  "In 
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<<  In  order  to  render  men  happf  and  free,  it  wiyi  not  fdficient  to  remore 
from  their  minds  the  chimeras  of  another  nvorld ;  not  to  acknowledee  tw<» 
c:hiefs>  two  Legtflatorsi  two  countries  ;  to  emancipate  them  from  their  fab- 
jed^ion  to  contradictory  duties  which  prevent  them  from  being,  at  the  (ame- 
time»  devotees  and  citizens  ;  to  relieve  them,  in  (hort,  froitl  the  tutelage  of 
pricfts  who  only  governed  them  to  brutalize  them ;  it  was  fanher  neceffary  to 
£ibilitute  for  *vain  ceremon'tesy  an  inftitution  capable  of  making  them  feel 
thi^ir  fiftility  ;  and  to  eftabliQi  immediately  ,an  objedl  of  comparifon  more 
vfeful,  more  agreeable,  and,  confequcntly,  more  w  orthy  of  efl»!m.  Then 
political  unity  would  have  been  reftored ;  without  which  no  ftate  nor  gOTcm-. 
ment  will  ever  be  well  conftituted.'* 

Again-i» 

"  The  ancient  Romans  recjuired  Partem  et  Circenfes^  which  fignifies,  for 
the  moderns,  fiup  and  ma/s.  The  people  are  fond  of  {hews,  but,  in  order  to 
lender  them  agreeable,  they  mull  be  given  ^i-ir///.  On  this  condition,  every 
thing  is  well  received.  Now,  the  people  are  made  to  fmg  Latin  which  they 
do  not  underftand  ;  to  mutter  homeltes  the  moil  tirefome  and  infignificant ; 
to  repeat  the  Htany,  the  rofary,  and  the  chaplet ;  and,  they  take  nearly  as 
much  pleafure  in  all  this,  as  in  feeing  Ptutch.  What  a  reception  will  thcy 
givtf  to  fubjeds  of  morality  well  choien ;  reduced  to  a^ton,  and  fometimes 
adorned  with  dances  and  embellilhed  with  mufic?  The  croud  will  be 
much  greater  at  the  doors  of  the  Scenic  fchools  than  it  is  now  at  the  church, 
doors." 

That  it  may  very  eafily  be,  without  any  danger  of  an  over-flowing 
houfe ;  but  enougn  of  this  impious  ribaldry,  which  we  (honld  noc 
have  quoted,  but  to  ihew  with  what  coolnefs  thefe  minions  of  the 
Firft  Conful  Tit  down  to  propofe  means  for  fuppreffing  every  principle 
of  Chriftfanity  in  the  minds  of  his  flaves ;  and  to  convince  tbofe^.  who 
foelifhly  believe  that  Bonaparte  is  favorable  to  the  reftoration  of  reli- 
gion in  his  Republic,  that  they  are  egregioufly  deceived^  For,  it 
muft  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  is  the  tyrant  of  the  prefs,  and  that 
no  man  dare  publifii  in  France  a  Angle  line  which  does  not  perfedly 
meet  with  his  approbation.  Thus  while  he  encourages  the  moft  im- 
pious attacks  on  religion  and  royalty,  the  leaft  reflection  on  his  own 
perfonand  government  is  puniihed  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and  even 
without  the  form  of  trial,  or  a  compliance  with  any  of  the  rules  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  law.  One,  among  a  thoufand  in(binces  of  this  fort 
which  have  come  within  our  own  knowledge,  we  fhall  take  this  op- 

Eortunity  of  relating.  In  September  laft,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
ad  commenced  the  trade  of  a  bookfeller  in  London,  where  he  had 
refided  fince  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  went  to  France,  to 
make  a  purchafe  of  books,  tinder  the  prote£lion  of  a  regular  gaflport 
which  had  been^  fent  him  for  the  purpofe.  On  his  arrival  at  Beau*  ' 
vaiiy  he  was  flopped  by  a  municipal  oflicer,  wbe  interrogated  him 
very  clofely,  when  the  gentleman  produced  hispaflTpoit,  but  the  other 
charged  him  with  having  publiihed  a  bopk  which  contained  a  violent 
attack  on  Buonaparte  s  he  protefted^  and  with  great  truths  that  he 

bad 


YolA  neither  feei;i  nor  beard  of  the  book;  this,  however,  did  not 
facisfy  the  officer  who  fent  him  a  prifoner  to  Paris.  He  was  there 
examined  by  the  Police,  who,  being  convinced  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  book  in  queftion,  obferved  that  the  houfe  in  London,  in  which 
he  was  a  partner,  had  publiihed  the  works  of  Sir  Francis  D'Iter- 
Kois,  who  had  refle£bed  very  ftrongly  both  on  the  Firft  Conful  and 
on  the  French  Republic ;  in  vain  did  the  other  alledge  that  the  houfe 
had  no  intereft  whatever  in  the  book,  and  that  their  names  had  been 
inferted  in  the  title-page,  even  without  their  knowledge  :-^he  waa 
committed  a  dofe  priioner  to  the  fempie^  where  he  remains  in  cufiod^ 
to  this  day !  Such  is  the  frteinm  which  prevails  in  the /tm  Republic 
of  France;  and  fuch  is  K\it grtt^tnefi  9/  mind  difplayed  by  the  Graae 
Conful  of  the  Great  Nation.  Turkijh  tyranny^  we  venture  to  afTert, 
is  preferable  to  fuch  freedom.  What  degree  of  refpeft  is  paid  t6  die 
liberty  of  the  prefs  in  particular,  may  eahly  be  colie<£^ed  from  the  fol« 
lowing  propofition  of  our  author,  for  defraying  the.expences  of  his 
fcenical  fchools, 

^*  The  government,  harrafTed  by  ^tjomnralijis^  of  whom  one  part  preached 
anarchy  and  the  other  royalty ,  have  deftroyed  the  writing-deiks  of  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  thrown  their  pens  into  the  fire ;  but  they  are  ftiU 
obliged  to  watch  the  remainder  of  them  very  clofely,  and  their  utmoft 
exertions  are  not  more  than  fuffictent  to  prevent  them  from  doing  hann«  The 
good  which  ought  to  refult  from  the  ad^ion  of  fo  powerfil  a  political  ipring 
as  the  journals  is  not  produced.  This  fpring  has  becomerufty  in  the  hands  <£ 
individuals,  who,  nuking  their  journals  a  nneans  of  fubfiftanoe,  are  only  intent 
on  increafing  their  circulation,  and,  in  order  to  promote  their  own  Intcfefty 
tatter  the  opinipns  of  their  readers,  whofe  curidHty  they  excite  by  calumny^ 
and  whofe  folly  they  nourilh  witJi  fabricated  news,  and  fiditious  anec- 
dotes« 

"  Since,  then,  the  government  is  under  the  ncccflity  of  direSiug  the 
joumais  in  a  great  rocafure,  would  it  not.  he  much  better  for  the  public 
good,  to  take  them  entirely  into  their  own  hands  ?  This  would  be  the  mote 
agreeable  to  the  public  as  they  now  efteem  none  bat  fuch  joumais  as  they  ie« 
gard  as  official*" 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  propofes,  as  another  refouroe,  t(> 
rob  the  purchafers  of  all  the  church  property  which  has  been  fold  (ince 
the  revolution,  and  he  fupports  this  propof&tioii  by  much  imgemmt 
argument;  for  inftance; 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  property  of  the  Monks  and  die  clergy  wai 
appropriated  to  the  purpoies  of  public  inftru6^ion  ;  it  is  equally  certain,  that, 
in  felling  it  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  iti  return  to fuperftttion^ 
the  produce  of  it  ought  excluiively  to.  have  been  devoted  to  the  ftipport  and 
melioration  of  morals ;  it  is  true  alfo,  that  in  giving  it  up  to  a  hoide  of 
banditti  a  manifeft  robbery  and  a  crime  of  leze^nation  was  committed ;  it  k 
inconteilibly  true,  ^dxthefvuereign  people  art  ahnayt  in  their  min9riiy^  and 
confequently,  that  reilicution  may  at  all  times  be  claimed  of  whatever  has 
Been  ftolen  from  them  ;  and  no  law,  no  conftitutional  article  can  render  that 
lawful  whidh  is  eiTentially  unlaw&i  and  fubverfiva  of  morality/'    Sec*  &c. 

From 
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Frbm  tiirs  curious  train  of  reafooing  ihctitizMn  infers  tlie  fight  d* 

the  foirereign  people  to  rob  thefe  per/ons  of  aH  the  property  which  they 

have  fo  acquired ;  but^  ad  he  profeiles  himfelf  to  be  a  ftrenuous  zA" 

f0C2Ltt  ior  moderamn^  \tk  all  chingSj  he  will  content  himfelf  with  ex^ 

,  aditicig  only  a  fifth  parr  of  the  produce  of  fuch  purchafes  ! 

The  tenth  chapter  exhibits  a  new  difcovtry,  and  afrefliinftancecf 
the  author's  ingenuity. 

•^  Tlic  word  retigion  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  word  religare^  which  i]#« 
ftifif s  *o  rally,  to  bind  again,  to  rc-affembJc.  Trtt&  religion  is  that  vhicS, 
without  having  recouvfe  \o  faJjbotid,  rallies  the  citizens^  and  re-afirnhiei 
thein^  in  order  to  bind  chem  agiin  to  morality  4  Now,  rhe  Scenical  lch*ob 
willprodtice  this  e^d,  by  limiriog  their  atiention  toMii  Ufe:  conieqaently 
•  they  will  contain  within  themfelves  tbt  true  reJigioTSy  very  difi'crent  from  rhofe 
fal/e  religions^  whofe  minlilersi  aiTembling  men  together  in  order  to  talk  to 
chem  qX  a  future  life ^  efiabliOi  a  coimeftion  between  falfhood  and  truths  be* 
twcen  fuppofitionaud  evidence^ 

*'  Long  have  our  minds  been  callfrd  upon  t6  attend^  at  oncc^  to  this  lifej 
and  to  a  future  life  ;  what  has  been  the  confeqiience  ?  The  hop6  of  reward  and 
*the  fear  of  panith'menf,  in  the  fuppofed  life,  did  not  tender  the  wal  life  more 
fedvann»geou«  as  it  was  pretended  they  would ;  becanfe^  iti  general^  our  be* 
lief  in  the  one  was  very  faint,  and  we  negle^ed  to  ufc  with  prodenoe  the 
means  which  the  other  fupplied ;  no  guard  againft  the  paflions  was  founds 
which  was  the  oi^j^^l  of  the  moralii)«,  biir  an  ample  fidd  was  opened  to  bjr* 
pocrify,  which  was  the  objcdl  of  the  knaves. 

<<  We  rauft  therefore  return  to  iimple  leality,  to  this  life}  and  the  pcopk 
hot  being  able  to  dffpenfe  with  religtpn,  in  the  fenfe  which  I  give  to  thb 
word,  they  will  eafily  conclude  that  the  true  is  the  only  religion  capl^e  of 
promoting  th^ir  happinefs,  becaafe  it  is  nor^  like  vWfalfe  religions,  contiary 
,  to  teaf^n.  It  does  not  aii(»nate  the  hearts  of  citizens  from  the  State^  \if 
feeking  to  divert  their  attention  from  all  eartlily  things  ;  becaufe,  in  fhorr,  it 
does  not  break  the  fociat  unity,  nor  make  man  in  contradi^on  to  himfelf,  by 
fubje^ing  him  to  oppoiite  duties,  the  one  temporal  and  ufeful^  the  oihcr  %i» 
^tual  and  illufive.'^ 

In  what  does  this  do£irine  differ  from  the  iterhal  flerp  of  Ro&ef* 
pierre  ?  It  is  a  doctrine  perfe£Uy  charadieriftic  of  the  genius,  confo- 
nant  with  dte  principles,  and  illufirative  of  the  charader^  of  the 
French  Republic. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  author  gives  a  plan  of  a  theatricat 
reprefentation,  to  be  exhibited  in  his  new  fchodls  j  upon  which  he 
ihrewdiy  remarks, 

"  I  have  made  all  my  vicious  cliara^ers  royaliils,  becaufe  I  fed  it  to  be  of 
the  firft  confcquence  forcibly  torcfcuc  all  our  peafantry.and  farmers  from  the 
fangs  of  ChmawterkrABd  troui  liie  rannins  of  fuperftition,  which  render  a 
ifery  great  number  of  them  bad  citizens.  The  dread  of  offending  any  re- 
ceived opinions  )appeai»  to  me  to  be  highJy.cVingerous  and  extremely  impoli- 
tic ;  and  indifference  00  this  point  is  a  feiious  iiaulr,  for  honcil  republicans 
4larc  not  any  where  avo^  their  real  fcntiment?^  while  Royal ifts^  male  and 
lemale,  infolently  proclaim  their  opinions  wherever  they  go. 

*^  The  LUnarchj  luas  dtfiro^ed  in  a^n/tpunce  ^  knvh^fuffered  the  ikamU 
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feflatUh  of  liberal  ideas,  and  republican  opinions^  The  rq>ubtic  will  foon  \k 
deftroyed  if  wc  continue  to  tolerate  fcrvile  ideas  and  royalilt-opinions.*' 

For  once,  the  auehor  has  fpolcen  truth  \  for  a  truth  it  indifpotably; 
is,  and  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  generally  known^  nor  too  itrongly 
inculcated^  that  but  for  the  Prefi  the  French  (nonarchy  had  not  beeri 
overthrown »  The  Preji  was  the  mighty  engine  Which  buried  th9 
throne  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  altar;  which  burft  afunder,  with 
gfgantic  force,  the  bonds  of  religion,  the  ties  of  morality,  sind  the 
reftraints  of  law ;  which  murdered  a  King^  brutalized  a  illation^  and 
brought  millions  to  deftruflion  !  Yet,  with  this  dreadful  eifample  be- 
fore us,  fpeaking  with  a  voice  of  thunder  in  our  ears  ;  flafhtng^  with 
the  brilliancy  of  a  meridian  fun,  conviction  in  our  eyes;  appealing tof 
and  appalling,  at  it  were,  every  fenfe ; — the  immenfe  importance  of 
the  Prefs  has  not^et  been  fufficiently  appreciated  by  any  individaal  wha 
has  been  entru(ied  with  the  reins  of  power  in  this  country  J 

In  the  chapter  on  Police  we  are  favoured  with  a  Republican's  ideas; 
on  thebeft  means  of  prefervingyr#f^9m$  and  here  it  cannot  efca()ethe 
attention  of  the  moft  fuperiiciai  obferver,  that  the  very  meafures  which 
the  revdutionifts  ref^refentcd  as  the  moft  tyrannical  and  odious  Under 
the  monarchy,  and  which  they  laboured ^  in  their  fpeeches  and  ia 
their  pamphlets^  to  prove  were  vices  inherent  in,  and  peculiar  to,  that 
form  of  government^  are  the  -faoie  which  are  now  ftated  to  be  neccf* 
fary  to  the  exigence  of  the  Repu1>lie.  In  (hort,  the  faSb  We  believ^ 
to  be,  that  the  difpofition  and  nature  of  the  French  are,  (firange  as 
the  afleition  may  appear  to  the  herd  of  modern  philanthropifts  an4 
reformers)  to  a  certain  degree^  incompatible  with  civil  or  politic4 
liberty.  ()ur  author's  fentimerits  on  reformation  and  converfion  are  n0 
*  \t{s  extraordinary  than  his  opinions  pn  other  topics^ 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  the  people  oiYtinct  ini« 
nifedcd  a  fincero  with  to  be  converted  ;  they  perfecuted,  without  pit^^  male* 
fadors  of  every  kind  >  tvtty  citizen  made  it  his  doty,  for  the  public  goodj 
to  en()uire  into  the  condu^  of  his  heighbolir^  and  to  detioiihce  everjr  ip^ 
fra^ion  of  the  laws^  and  of  moraiity.  Never  watf  the  police  better  ma^: 
naged  ;  it  feemed  as  if  the  golden  age  were  reftorcd.'* 

But  this  Civic  PoUciy  which  is  infinitely  Worfe  than  the  old  fyftetn/ 
which  the  patriots  have  fo  kmg  ftigmati2edy  as  a  Syjliffii  JF Efpionnagt^ 
foon  ceafed  to  exi(i.  The  fyftem  which  has  been  fubftituted  in  itsT 
place,  which  our  author  difapproves^  and  the  new  fyftem  which  he 
wishes  to  introduce^  aie  ihus  defcribedy 

**  The  compaoies  of  thieves^'  rogues,  (harjjcrs^  coiners,*  receivers,  and  fo^ 
many  others  who  defdrve  the  gallow»,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  Parisy 
are  indebted  for  their  exiAeace  folely  to  thcfecr^t  and  immoral  ag^ts  of  the 
'police^  Moft  of  thofe  wretches  have  double  waffes  ;  t^ey  are  paid  by  th^' 
govfcmment>  and  by  the  iKievef*  TheK  is  ftot  a  fraud  or  a  theft  of  any  im« 
portance  committed  in  which  the  agents  of  the  police  are  not  eonce'rned.  Itf 
the  prifons,  and  at  the  fiicetre,  theix  portion  is  called  le  torte^nantesu  dtf 
fovalier.  At  one  period  of  iht  revolution,  the  principal  thieves  were  to  b^ 
'    ArrBMo^iXt  vet,  viiN  Mm  C>»i4 
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found  among  the  JuJgei  am!  Jurymen  ;  and  in  cverj  cauTe  each  jadge  bad 

bis  poru^manteau.' 

Speaking  of  bis  improved  plan,  he  fays  ;-*-• 

*«  Tiiere  fliall  be  a  hundred  Cenfon^  all  fobjcd  to  the  orders  of  the  prefeft 
of  the  police.  Tbefe  ihall  have  a  right  to  call  in  the  »rmed  force,  and  to  at- 
rcfly  in  the  name  of  the  hiw,  all  perfons  who  diflirrb  the  public  peaocy  all 
thieves,  afTaffins^  (harpers,  and  j^omen  of  the  town;  to  enforce -an. oblerr- 
9nce  of  all  the  regulations  of  police,  and  tp  fine  delinquents.  ThejfiaU  ie 
obliged  to  iearff,  iy  fvery  means  ivbich  prudence  Jball/tiggeft  to  them,  not  wlj 
qll  that  ii  dot/e,  hut  all  that  is /aid,  in  every  houfe  in  Paris,** 

In  Oiort,  the, fyftem  of  liberty  here  recommended  is  a  fyftem  of  ty- 
ranny the  moft  infupportable  that  the  human  imagination  could  <fe« 
v»fe ;  iiiafmuch  as  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  fcatier  the  feeds  of  faf- 
ptcion  and  difiruiib  among  every  clafs  of  focietv,  aiid  to  render  the 
whole  community  bafe  and  miierable.  This  fyftem  had  already  been 
eftabliftied  in  France ;  the  Firft  Confal  has  renewed  it,  in  a  confi- 
dcrable  degree  ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  rcftorc  it  to  its  primi- 
tive vigour  and  efBciency.  The  obfervations  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Prefs  are  confonant  with  the  principles  already  expofed.  A  iingte 
propciition  will  fuffice  to  charadterize  them. 

<»  No  work  wliateycr  (hall  be  cried  or  expofed  to  fale  in  the  ftreets,  witk. 
out  the  permifTion  of  the  government,  becaufe  the  government  baaf  the  gu 
€\uC\se  rifhi  de  clamer  ft  de  preclamer.'^  ■    * 

In  the  chapter  on  Education  the  author  remarks  that  at  prelent  there 
exVfts  no  regular  uniform  fyftem  of  inftruftion,  in  the  republic; 
and  he  contralh  this  defed  with  what  he  calls  the  National  Education 
k\  England. 

**  See  how  flcilftilly  the  Englilh  govcrmnent  have  employed  this  rcfource  ki 
order  to  cherilh  a  fpcciea  csf  fanaticifm  among  the  people,  and  to  perfuadc 
thin!  that  the  Bnglilh  conflitution  is  tlic  cbe/^d'cewvre  of  ihe  human  mind. 
Hfooe  arife  a  iwcional  fpirit,  and  an  idea  of  excellence  and  fupcriority  over 
tA{  the  other  people  of  the  earth.  And  hence  the  love  of  their  country  and 
the  happy  harmony  which  fuMfts  between  private  and  public  intereft/' 

It  is  very  ftrange  that  as  Citizen  Le  Brun  had  fuificient  pcnetratioit 
to  difcover  the  happy  efFefts  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  he  (hould  re- 
commend  to  his  countrymen  the  adoption  of  a  fyftem  diametrically 
oppofice.  Religion  is  the  grand  cement  of  the  Britifli  Conftitution; 
and  FEAR  GoD,  HONOUR  THE  KIKG,  is  thc  favourite  tcxt  of  Britons. 
How  can  atheifts  and  regicides  then  expcd  to  rival  them  in  grcatnefc 
or  in  happinefs? 

It  would  naturally  occor  to  a  common  mind,  that  fiich  a  people  ai 
tMs  were  juft  objeds  of  competition  and  tnvy  j  but  our  author  only 
thinks  them  fit  fuh]cd>s  fi^r  hatred  and  malice.  One  eflential  part  of 
republican  education,  he  ftates  to  be  this — "To  infpire  them  with 
that  hatred  which  every  inhabitant  of  Europe  ought  to  entertain  foe 
thofc  pcrfiJlous  Iflinders,  vrhofe  only  happinefs  confifts  ip  the  mrfeiy 
of  the  Contintnt.**  ITie  Cur  which'  thus  (hews  his^te^th  biU  cannot 
'  bi  te  is  only  an  .obje^fl  of  contempt. 

The 
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't^be  Chapter  on  the  Bducatim  rf  fFifrnm  is  of  g  piec«  liritb  tko  reft' 
6f  the  book.  The  author  is  a  firenuoiis  advocate  for  P^fygamys  afui  • 
on  this  fubje£k  he  difplays  99.  moch  logical  acueeiiefs  a$  on  otbef 
points. 

"  One  grand  VeccmmendatioQ  of  this  pkui  i9>  that  ^^\l  greatly  eon^ 
tribQte  to  the  confoUdation  of  our  extraordinary  Republic,  llse  permits 
fion  t#  b<af  e  two  lawful  wive^  would  delbroy  all  the  ridiculotM  aAd  ehitalrooir 
nolica  of  en  9\ii\\v^feudaHty.  The  wires  of  our  citiaenf>  like  the  liomaii 
niatnu3if »  would  retain  their  qaaiden-names  i  the?  would  be  called  Fortiaa 
JUvUy  O^avia,  he,  and  the  feudal  name  of  La^t  ^^f&M  foon  difappear.*^ 
The  m^n,  relieved  from  the  degrading  chains  of  our  infipid  gallaiitiy,  i^wAA 
ibew  tbecnfelves  worthy  of  rational  freedom^  and  tbnfar  opinioita  would  n^^ 
Icoger  be  regulated  by  the  circle^  and  bauMrs. — The  habit  of  le^ing  H 
peaceful  and  retired  life  would  render  the  o^ndn^i  of  the  women  more  xe*. 
gular,  tlieir  fidelihr  would  no  lotiger  he  fufpe<aed>  for  thfey  are  veiy  elear- 
Sghted  in  this  reipe£l ;  one  would  not  fail  to  court  the  good  graced  of  thiei 
other  by  commiinicatipg  her  criminal  conne&iona  to  their  common  buf-^ 
band." 

He  noainiaixis  »lf0|  that  Bigamy  wotjld  be  the  beft  remedy  for  Pro^ 
Jiituthn. 

Among  all  the  crils  afcribed  to  Engllfii  gold  we  fcever,  till  now^ 
heard  that  it  had  been  employed  to  promote  ^^wi/^f  in  France,  with 
a  view  to  corrutt  the  morah  of  the  people.  Yet  Citizen  Le  l^rua 
s^Qures  OS  that  tW  was  really  the  cafe ;  and  that,  out  of  the  fund^ 
fupplicd  by  the  Englifh  for  this  purpofe^  the  DireSfory  had  ah  allow- 
ance of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  thoufand  liVres  per  month ;  but 
then,  in  return,  we  drew  from  Paris  **  more  than  half  a  million, 
of  livres  monthly,  which  ferved  to  maintain  the  troops  of  the  Em* 
peror!" 

According  to  this  enlightened  citizen,  none  but  blackguard*  poflcft^ 
courage.  *•  In  1792  the  Sans-ctiioti/rne  tecrUittd  oiir  armies  and 
performed  ^Qndcr$.  The  Duke  of  York  muft  recolleft  them  on  the 
funds  of  Dunkirk,  where  the  Englifli  grenadiers^  difperfed,by  our  little . 
Carmagnolesy  threw  thetnfelves  on  their  knees,  and  humbly  begged 
iheir  lives.''  If  this  lying  citizen  will  take  the  trooble  of  applying  to 
the  few  French  grenadiers  that  efcaped  ffom  Hollandj  he  may  learti 
In  what  manner  they  are  acctiftorhed  to  treat  the  Gfonfbrs  beft  troops^ 
We  (hould  have  thotight  too  that  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  gallant 
Jirmy  of  Conde  might  have  exempted  the  French  nobility  {^\\o 
tvere  in  all  ages  renowned  for  their  courage)  ffom  the  charge  of 
cowardice  which  he  has  the  tmptidenee  to  prefier  againftthem^  and 
that  the  fetere  drtibbing  which  many  Englijk  Lordt  have  given  to 
Pfencb  Citizens^  miight  have  tatight  the  fain-boafting  blockhead 
a  leflbn  of  humility  and  of  prudence.  Btit  he  is  writing  io  a  nation 
of  dupes,  whofe  native  Vanity  nriay  Very  poflibly  lead  thetii  to  receive 
jls  gofpel-tnTfths  every  thing  which  h»  advances,  however  falfc  or  pre- 
t>olleroas^  againft  the  enemies  of  the  llepublic. 

lie  charges  the  partisans  of  the  Englifij  oppofition  with  having 
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aidopted  the  beaftly  mode  of  cropped  heads  for  the  ptirpofe  of  draid* 
ing  the  powder-tax,  and  the  ridicule  whkh  he  cafls  upon  the  whole 
of  their  drefs  is  not  miiplaced.  The  cuftom  of  cropped  heads,  he 
tells  US|  is  on  the  decline  in  France. 

''  Many  peHbns  have  retnmed  to  the  tiie  of  powder  from  cleanbufs. 
They  found  that  their  ridiculous  obdinacy  in  going  without  it  fubjedcd 
them  to  great  inconvenience.  There  incelTantly  iflues  from  the  head  an 
oily  humour>  which  is  extremely  ofH?niive^  and  which  frequent  waihing  will 
not  remove.  The  Romans  corroded  this  fmell  with  perfumes  and  efleoces; 
hut  can  any  one  believe  that  if  powder  had  been  known  in  thofe  da3f8,  they 
would  not  have  ufed  it  ?  They  certainly  would,  and  the  more  readily,  be- 
eaufe  the  condant  u(e  of  eflence  burnt  their  hairj  and  rendered  them  bdd 
at  an  early  age.  The  debauchee  Csfar,  only  wore  a  crown  of  launels  con- 
ftantly,  becaufe  the  perfumes  bid  defb-oyed  all  his  hair. 

**  Painters  may  fay  what  they  will  as  to  the  injury  which  powder  does  to 
the  beauties  of  nature;  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  ilarcfa;  and  it  is  eafy 
to  be  feen  at  all  times  whether  a  head  is  black,  brown,  or  fair.  Mufl  we 
fell  our  fhirts,  becaufe  the  ancients  did  not  wear  any  ?*' 

This  is  the  moft  rational  paflage  in  the  book.  In  another  place, 
after  inveighing  againft  riches  in  general,  he  excepts  from  his  cen« 
fures  the  agents  otgovernmenty  who  he  fays  ihould  always  difplay  a 
fuperior  degree  of  opulence  and  magnificence,  becaufe  *^  the  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  a  frivolous  multitude,  reftored  to  reafon,  will  be 
in  a  fituation  to  judge  of  men  by  their  merit  rather  than  by  their 
Ration.'* 

His  refleflions  on  the  fmerci^nty  of  the  people  are  not  amifs  ;  but 
they  (Irike  at  the  very  root  of  all  his  principles;  and  are  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  fundamental  balls  of  tho  exilling  confiitution  in 
France.  Probably  he.  was  aware  of  this,  when,  after  ridiculing  the 
folly  of  the  conftituent  aiTembly,  in  flattering  the  people,  and  in  pre- 
tending to  confult  their  will  in  the  formation  of  laws,  hefays,  that 
-**  by  dint  oi  willing  (a  force  de  vouloir}  they  willed  fo  many  fine 
things,  that  it  has  been  necefTary  to  du  every  thihg  anew  four  times, 
and  "  that  it  will  f con  be  indifpenjihl)-  requifite  to  begin  again  for  the  fftb 
time:* 

In  contrafting  the  condufl  of  the  exiding  tribunals  with  that  of 
the  ancient  parliaments  of  France,  *  the  author  is  compelled,  in 
fpite  of  his  prejudices,  and  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
juflice  to  the  latter. 

**  In  regard  to  bufmefs,  attend,  I  entreat  you,  to  the  bufinefs  wfaidi 
the  Frefidenti^nd  Judges  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  to  tranfa6b.  They 
took  their  (hare  in  the  regii^ration  of  edi6ts,  which,  frequently  gave  rife  to 
very  long  difcuffions.  During  a  con  liderable  part  of  the  >e^r,  they  re- 
mained on  their  featscfrom  four  in  the  morning  to  two  in  Uic  afternoon, 
and  further  held  what  yoxxfenators  call  evening  fittings,  which  often  took 
np  a  great  part  of  the  night.  And  they  did  not  gain,  twenty-five  thouiand 
Uvres  a  year,  by  holding  a  ftation  which  coft  ibme  of  them  three  hundred 
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tiioofsnd»  ^d  others  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  -,  mod  of  them  did  not 
gain  more  than  fuiBcient  to  pay  their  poll- tax.*' 

The  political  reveries  of  Citizen  Lc  Bruri  tend  to  prove  the  ab- 
furdity  of  a  Legijlative  Body  and  the  neccffity  of  a  Military  Chief  for  a 
republican  government ;  in  other  words,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  de«> 
ftrudtioa  of  the  prefent  fenate  and  tribunes  of  the  republic,  and  to 
concentrate  the  whole  power,  executive  and  legiflative,  without 
modification  or  controul,  in  the  hands  of  his  Confular  Majefty,  King 
Buonaparte,  who,  already  indeed  enjoys  it,  in  point  of  fa£t. 

The  chapter  on  Diplomacy  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  French 
underftand  this  fcience  better  than  .  the  Englifh ;  and  the  reafon 
affigned  for  this  alledged  fuperiority  is,  that  the  means  employed  by 
the  former  arc  women^  and  thofe  of  the  latter  ^^/<^.— Though  we 
have  already  extended  the  ufual  Hmits  of  our  work,  vre  ftall.givc  the 
whole  of  the  laft  chapter  of  this  book,  both  becaufe  it  proves  the 
juftice  of  the  «uthor's  claim  to  the  virtue  of  moderation  ;  of  which  he 
boafts  in  his  motto  ^  and  becaufe  it  tends  to  Ihew  the  real  de- 
figns  of  the  Conful,  not  only  upon  this  country,  but  upon  the  Con« 
tinent  of  Europe* 

''  Every  nation,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  a  burden  to  its  neighbours 
and  fecks  to  encreafeits  own  enjoyments  at  their  expence;  but  there  is  one 
nation  which  labours  to  cru(h  all  others ;  which  multiplies,  by  its  artifices, 
the  motives,  the  occafions  for  war,  and  will  not  fuffer  the  world  to  enjoy 
either  peace  or  truce.  The  favourite  maxim  is,  that  being  mailer  of  the 
fea  the  laad  alfo  fliould  be  its  property. ' 

"  The  Jefuits  held  nearly  the  fame  language  j  they  pretended,  that,  ai 
they  directed  the  con  faiences  of  kings,  fubjetts  ought  to  be  their  (laves^ 
It  was  when  the  power  of  thefe  political  monks*  was  at  the  higheft,  and 
when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  realizing  their  plans,  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  Europe  annihilated  them  for  ever.    They  caufed  them  to  be  cx- 

Eelled  firom  their  houfes,  and  tliejr  abolilhed  their  order,  either  with  the 
ayonet,  or  parliamentary  decreefi. 
'^  Let  the  Englifh  be  treated  by  that  corps  with  flill  greater  rigcmr  ;**-^ 
greater  rigour  than  nnnibilatim  3  well  done  Citizen  Le  Brun,  that  was  fpokcn 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  French  Republican  ! — '<  let  all  the  ports  of  EoropOf 
by  its  means,  be  (hut  againft  them/' — It  is  eafy  to  be  feen  that  Buonaparte 
dilated  this  Iphapter  j — he  has  iince  nearly  realized  the  notable  plan 
which  his  minion  here  recommends. — ■ '  They  are  mailers  of  tba  fea  j 
well,  then,  let  them  fail  upon  it;  let  tl^em  cocpbat  the  waves,  and 
%uben  tbeyjball  approach  Jornejborcy  or  be  cafi  upon  it  l^  a  fiormy  Ifit  tbem  be 
Iturfuedy  tjjitboui  pity ^  li\c  wild  hi^fts^  to  vjbort^  fre  <ind  HV(itfr  ougbt  tg  bp  u^ 
fufed. 

"  Let  us  reduce  them  to  play  the  part  of  buccaneers  |  and,  while  they 
fldm  the  feas,  let  us  force  Germany  to  make  a  peace,  or  dijmember  it  in 
concert  vjitb  tbf  King  of  ^ruffia.  In  'vain  will  fbe  Emperor  rp'con^tier  bis  d^- 
mi^onSf  there  will  ever  remain  in  tbem  a  germ  of  divifio/t,  wbicb  will  he 
ready  to  pujb  forth  on  tlm  frji /ymptom  of  dyiontent,  and  which  will  ^jfitrd  bim 
fceupaiion  until  the  extindion  of  his  raee. 
f<  I^t  ^  foUo^  the  councils  of  wifddm,  by  rendering  homogeneous  the 
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Rales  whi<jh  fttrrenind  it  vsrith  the  cxcM)tion  of  Spain  :  that  Uodt 
becoine  too  formidable  by  chfingitig  its  ronn  3  it  is  proper^  for  the  gencnl 
tr^iDquilUty,  that  it  fliould  remaip  as  it  is* 

"  lint  our  governors  oiuft  be  taught,  that  a  rernluiionary  ivar  c€aaui  hi 
iermtnaied  by  treaties  \  but  that,  infucb  drcumflajices,  wbai  is  calUd  pe9C^  cok, 
4mJy  be  produced  by  ibf  totfd  exbaufton  of  our  enftmfS.  It  is  fy  gxhau^f^ 
Citiaens,  tbat  ive  muft/ubdue  England^  during  tbe  truce  on  iba  Qm^nent. 

*'  Let  all  powers'  unite,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  a  date  of  perpetoml  alana- 
I/et  her  be  kep^  in  continoal  dread  for  her  01^11  fafety.  Contisittallj  out  of 
j)reatb,  and  (Iruggling-  with  the  ftomji 

"  II  faut  qu'il  tremble,  et  n'apprcnne  i  nous  voir, 
Qu'aqnes  de  la  vengeance,  ainii  <^ue  da  pouvoir." 

''  A  fayoarable  moment  will  come^  when  a  dpfpent  wtiich  has  been  IoD| 
prepared  may  be  carried  into  c^ed. — Once  mqfiers  of  tbe  enemy  i  terrkmy^ 
Frencbmn,  demoUJb  Albion  5  fU  ui  tbe  porii  of  Great-Britain  wjiA  ike  nam 
if  ber  iowm,  and  let  tbe  proud  ibames  be  rendered  unnavigable.  For  the 
fafety  of  tbe  world,'  ^nglana  Jhould  only  be  inhabited  by  cifew  herdfmen.  aai 
fjhermcn!  Any  kind  of  peace  ivilb  her  ivould  be  a  political  error,  and  modero^ 
io' wards  her  would  be  treafon  againft  tbe  world. 

**  This  nation  of  traders  has  no  produce  of  her  own  foil  to  export  |  it  is 
with  the  produce  of  their  inanufaeiodesi  it  i»  with  the  prodooe  of  thox 
^oniei,  that  the  £pgliih  lay  U9  undiBf  cpntnbution.  For  |d<h^  thaa  9 
fentury,  th«ir  e^iftence  ha$  been  a  general  calamity^  and,  in  order  to  ia« 
creaiie  their  odioqs  po>Ker^  thfsir  agents  hrandiQi  the  torch  of  difcord  U) 
every  iji^arter. 

"  Ihey  formed  and  paid  the  impious  and  depopnlstipg  coalitioa;  th^ 
cccanoned  the  misfortunes  pf  our  revolution,  by  driving  us  to  extreixMBs; 
and  they  fomented  the  troubles  of  the  weft  and  paid  for  all  tine  maflacses. 
Bvery  widow,  ip  France,  has  an  hu^and  to  claim  from  thein ;  eveiy  father 
a  ^o^i  every  faix.ily  a  citizen. 

**  O  eternal  juftice  I  will  the  annihilation  of  Epg^aud  fuffice  to  expiate 
ber  crimes !  ....  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  intercfted  in  promoc- 
ing  it  i—that  political  monfter  fed  with  their  diifafters !  If  ihe  b^  vaamyi 
enough,  Q.\e  would  coolly  caufe  one  half  of  the  popolatiop  of  the>eartk  tq 
|>e  murdered,  in  order  to  ^^Ink  thp  fweat  ana  the  blood  of  the  9fhef« 
fi^Ienda  C^rtbagori  I  I 


fettres  fiir  F  Education  Religieufe  de  rBnfanee.  Letters  en  tbe  Religimf 
Education  of  Infetncyy  accompanied  by  fitfiorical  Obferv^iioas*  DeS^ 
axted  to  the  King ;«  by  J.  A.  De  Luc,  Reader  to  her  Majcfty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c,    8vo,     Pp.  219. 

IT  mpft  afford  the  xnoft  lively  fatlsfa£iion»  to  eve^y  friend  of  ku« 
niantty  and  virtue,  that  a  iland  ia  at  length  made  againft  the  fccfit 
4ical  philofbphy  of  the  age :  th^t,  if  men  i)iould  ultimately  becooie 
ihe  vi£lims  of  this  mireni(>le  and  degrading  fyftem.  they  will  Quf 
haye  to  plead  their  ignorance  oJF  its  teoden^  \  Aor  of  the  l^ws  an4 
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mxihes  of  its  promulgators.  Amone  thofe  piomr  and  enUghtened  in- 
dividuals who  have  kiboured  to  inveltigate  the  (barccs  of  modern  \n^ 
fidelity,'  and  to  arreft  its  progrefs,  none  appears  to  have  been  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  author  of  thefe  Letters  on  the  Religious  Education 
Qf  Infancy.  So  early  as  the  year  1768,  M.  De  L"c  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  perceiving  the  a fcendancy  of  thofe  opinions,  which,  for  ten 
years  paft,  have  nearly  deluged  the  civilized  world  with  the  blood  of 
Its  moft  ilhiftrious  inhabitants.  **  M,  Bafednv^**  fays  the  author, 
•*  opened  the  fcene,  at  Altona,  in  1768,  by  publifliing  the  plan  of 
a  feminary,  to  which  he  invited  the  concurrence  of  the  Phitan* 
ihropijis  ;"  and,  in  17^4^  having  coUe£led  fome  pupils,  Bafedow  de- 
livered to  the  world  his  Elements  of  Education^  Such  is  the  origin 
of  a  fc&  which,  under  the  fpecious  veil  of  philanthropy,  foon  en- 
grbfled  the  attention  of  thofe  weak,  But  well-meaning  people,  whofe 
credulous  morality,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bukke,  isfo  invaluable 
a  trcafure  to  the  crafty  politician. 

M.  De  Luc  informs  us,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  In  combating 
this  plan  of  education  among  thofe  of  his  friends  who  were  defirous 
of  training  up  their  children  in  x\\t  Chriflian  faith  ;  but  he  '^  faw  a 
great  difference  in  the  views  of  parents  th^mfelves.  There  was, 
already,"  he  obferves,  "  conftderable  talk  of  a  religion  ejfential  to 
nian»  of  reajonahle  chriftianity  ;  the.aflent  of  reajon  was  deemed  in- 
difpenlible ;  and  when  the  caufeof  this  change  was  explored,  it  was 
difcovered  among  many,  that,  feduced  by  the  arguments  of  thofe 
who  had  abandoned  Revelation,  and  not  thinking  that  it  could  long 
maintain  itfelf  in  the  opinion  of  men,  they  conildered  it  neceffary 
t^  fubftitute  what  they  regarded  as  natural  religion^  conformable  ne- 
verthelefs  with  what  they  had  hitherto  confidcred  imixiediately  re- 
vealed/' The  letters  before  us  embrace  this  important  fubiedt  in 
every  poflible  point  of  view.  Natural  religion  is  fully  inveftigated, 
and  is  (hewn  to  be  incapable  of  imparting  to  man,  either  the  infor- 
mation neceflary  to  him  as  a. moral  agent,  or  the  motives  calculated 
to  re&rain  his  paflions  within  the  bounds  of  humanity  and  virtue. 
The  author  very  juftly  remarks,  that  civil  laws  derive  their  whole 
importance  from  the  power  of  governments  to  enforce  them  ;  arid 
that,  in  this  refpeS,  the  injundlions  of  morality  are  exaftly  in  the 
fame  predicament.  Here,  then,  is  the  vice  of  all  natural  religion— i 
the  want  of  that  fandiion  which  can  alone  accompany  a  pofitive  and 
immediate  revelation  from  God.  So  far,  indeed,  from  allowing  thuf 
any  thing  like  a  natural  religion,  as  it  is  called^  could  anfs^'er  the 
purpofcs  of  fociety,  M.  De  Luc  affirms  that  there  is  no  one  general 
and  fundamental  principle  of  morality  on  which  men  are  univerfally 
agreed:  he  adds,  that  even  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  mud  have 
been  an  objed  of  revelation  ^p  the  human  mind; 

'*  We  fitid,  among  the  heathen  nations,  a  confufed  notion  thnt  the  unt- 
vcrfc  was  creaitfd  by  a  Supreme  Being;  a  notion  to  which  they  certainly 
did  not  attain  by  thcmfelves,  fince  an  idea,  of  xirhichihc  foundation  is  lo 
(ublime,  could  npi  rcfuh  from  their  cxtrr/ngant   fiftions.     If,'*  a  ids  tKt 

^\  m  4  author. 
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^uthor^  **  we  ftudy  man,  divefted  of  all  oiquirtd  ideas,  vre  ontibt  di&iavtr 
»ny  way  by  which,  without  language,  and  with  To  many  wants  to  fatisfv, 
he  could  ever  have  come  at  the  idea  of  a  .Beittg,  whom  he  muil  not  only 
{ail  to  Comprehend,  but  of  whom  he  could  not  conceive  the  a^on.  From 
ihis  confideration  alone,  we  feel  the  ncceflity  that  the  exigence  of  a  Crea* 
jor  of  ]the  world  fhould  have  been  taught  to  men  by  that  Creator  himfelf, 
not  as  a  thing  which  they  could  comprehend,  but  as  a  fact." 

In  the  following  paiTages,  M.  De  Luc  pointedly  expofcs  the  folly 
pi  attempting  to  educate  cjiildrcn  by  mere  abjlrad  reafoulngs  upon 
philofophical  morality. 

*'  Say  to  a  child,  that  hr  muft  be  true,  juft,  benevolent,  grateful  ?  He 
Yvil I  believe  you,  without  doubt,  till  his  liitle  paflions  begin  to  interfere 
fvilh  your  doftrinc,  if  you  then  Ctmdutt  him  by  thofe  principles  it  mud 
be  bepaufc^au  have  infpired  him  with  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  &c.  Bui| 
you  will  know,  that,  fo  far,  you  have  only  imprcfTcd  him  by  ^-aKr  authority; 

!ind  I  like  much  better,  that  you  fhould  have  prpduced  the  fame  eflFccl  by 
ovc  and  fear  towards  God,  than  towards  youricliF;  becaufe,  the  firft  of 
^hpfe  f(5ntiroents  will  accompany  him  through  life,  in  whatever  iituation  he 
nay  find  himfelf,  while,  fooner  or  later,  ^ou  will  fail  him. 

?*  After,  therefore,  having  in(lru£led  childrep,  that  the  world  was  not 
tnade  by  itlelf,  that  there  is  a  Being  to  whom  it  owes  its  exidence,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  blclFings  we  enjoy  \  that  men  arc  defigned 
for  apiother  life,  and  that  it  is  then  they  will  affuredly  rrqp  »hc  fruits  of  their 
Conduft  in  ttiis  world :  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  make  rhem  under* 
fiat^d  that,  (ince  God  will  be  obeyed,  he  mud  have  giv^n  his  laws  to  man* 
|cind ;  and  thus  will  you  introduce  them  to  the  (lildy  of  our  Sacred  Books. 

^\  To  reafon  with  your  pupil,  H  is  requifite  that  you  Ihould  have  ibme 
principle  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  acquielce,  and  from  which,  as  neceflary 
confequences^  (hall  flow  the  duties  you  pirefcribe  to  him.  But^  although  I 
liave  already  lived  long  enough,  and  refle£lcd  much,  1  confefs  lo  you  that 
I  know  not  fuch  a  principle.  Let  us  take,  for  fxample,  as  our  maxim^  a 
point  of  the  highefl  importance  in  Chriftian  morality, — that  we  mud  not 
po  unto  others  what  we  would  not  they  (hould  do  unto  us.  Give  ttiis  law, 
as  a  principle,  to  your  pupil !  If  he  admit  the  principle,  you  poflefs  a 
great  influence  over  him  as  to  his  condu6l  towards  otheis  ;  for,  on  every 
Jbccafion,  where  he  would  condu6l  himfelf  improperly,  you  have  only  to 
aQt  him,  Would  you  that  they  fhould  do  fo  unto  you  ?  But,  either  he  will 
fiot  underdand  you,  and  then  you  can  regulate  him  only  by  your  authority; 
Off  he  will  underdand,  but  will  not  admit  your  principle.  He  will  eaijly 
judgei  in  doing  to  others  that  which  would  not  be  pleating  to  liimielf». 
neithef  would  he  pleafe  them  ;  but  he  will  not  (o  readily  perceive  why  be 
^ay  not  difpleafe  them,  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  himfelf. 

ff  Voii  will  infpire  him  with  a  deiedation  againd  Lying :  you  hope  to 
convince  him^  that  he  (hould  not  lie.  Lying  is  hideous,  truth  is  beauti- 
ful ;  we  may  talk  of  this  with  much  warmth,  and  reduce  it  to  afiion  in  our 
'  Jittlc  hitlories  for  children  ;  but  thcfe  are  not  arguments,  and  you  pretend 
ioc<Mvintfi:  if  once,  by  their  tittle  experience,  they  find  that  lying  may 
fuccee<^,  they  will  think  it  convenif ntt  and  your  precepts  will  appear  to 
thein  no  mo^e  tt^an  advice,  of  the  propriety  of  which  they  will  mak^  tbemk 
felves  the  judges.  What  a  diderence  is  there  between  the  conftdcrations  by 
wkichi  contrary  to  their  partial  intcredS|  you  would  lead  r^asm  to  dctcd  lic^ 
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liif^  tKe  |R>fitive  alfertion,  on  your  part,v  that  they  were  the  coramand  of 
that  Being  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  to  whom  all  is  known,  who 
will  rccom pence,  in  another  life,  thofe  who  ohey  his  laws,  and  will  puniih 
the  difobcdient ! — Do  not  tell  me,  that  a  child  will  fail  to  enter  into  this 
motive ;  for  you  fpeak  contrary  to  experience.  I  have  frequently  over- 
heard the  little  dialogues  of  children,  and  have  heard  them  prels  this  confi* 
deration  to  each  other,  with  all  the  (Irength  you  can  give^o  it,  and  thA 
efitcacioudy. 

<'  Such,  then,  is  the  bafis  on  which  I  would  always  reft  with  mv  pupil^ 
before  perfonal  convenience  (hould  prefent  itfelf  to  his  mind.  Since  you 
have  taught  him  that  it  is  God  who  made  roan,  he  will  never  difpute  with 
the  Deity  a  right  lo  impofe  his  laws  on  mankind  ;  and,  as  you  will  alfo  have 
inftru£ted  him,  that  men  continue  to  exld  after  this  life,  and  that  their  hap- 
pinefs  hereafter  will  depend  on  the  fentence  of  that  Being,  from  whom  no- 
thing is  concealed ;  you  will  have  over  him  ^he  only  motive  which  ca^i  ^ 
habituate  him  to  the  fulBlmcnt  of  his  duties,  &c. 

"  In  order  to  make  a  child  undcrftand,  by  juft  reflcftion,  that  the  com- 
mon Father  of  men  mud  have  given  th'im  pofitive  laws,  to  proteft  the  weak 
agaitift  the  powerful,  the  timid  againft  the  daring,  the  good  againft  the 
-wicked ;  I  would  take  him  lo  a  pouliryrvard,  and  dircA  him  to  throw  fome 
.grain  to  the  poultry.  A  conlcft  quickly  enfues;  the  ftrongcrand  more  dar- 
ing fowls  devour  all,  at  the  expence  of  the  weakly,  whom  they  drive  away 
with  their  beaks|  Probably,  my  little  fchokr  will  revolt  at  light  oF  tim 
tyranny ;  but,  if  he  do  not  fufHciently  attend  to  it,  I  dire£l  his  attention 
to  it ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  employ  his  i'uperiof  ftrength  in  chacing 
away  the  voracious  fowls,  that  the  others  may  eat  in  their  turn..  I  fhaU 
cafily  induce  him  to  fee,  afterwards,^  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God 
has  railed  a  barrier  againft  the  fupeiior  avidity,  ftrength,  and  addrefs,  of 
ibme  men,  by  giving  his  laws  to  mankind  *,  and,  by  accompanying  them 
with  fuch  motives  as  fiioald  produce,  on  men,  the  iame  efie6l  which  my 
pupil  intended,  by  his  interference,  to  produce  among  the  fowls.  What, 
m  comparifon  of  this  foundation  of  our  duties,  arc  the  arguments  to  be  de- 
rived from  mere  moral  philofophy  ;  I  do  not  lay  for  children  only,  but  for 
nan  ?•' 

Religion,  fays  M.  De  Luc,  (hould  be  an  objefl  of  the  heart ;  and, 
in  this  point  ot  view,  the  only  beneficial  one  ^ndcr  which  Chriftiac- 
jiity  can  be  contemplated — it  cannot,  he  contends,  be  too  foon  im- 
prefled  on  the  afFeaions  of  young  people. — "  I  am,  therefore,  fo  far 
from  thinking,"  obferves  oiir  author,  <«  that  we  ihould  wait  the  full 
developement  of  the  imderftanding,  in  order  to  fpeak  to  children  of 
God,  his  a£ls,  and  his  laws  ;  in  a  word,  of  religion,  as  immediately 
revealed  to  our  firft  fathers  ;  that  I  ihould  be  extremely  forry  not  to 
have  accomplifhed  this  duty  towards  a  child  committed  to  my  care, 
before  the  age  of  five  years,"  Contrary,  alfo,  to  the  maxim  which 
has  led  fome  perfons  to  defer  a  religious  education,  left  their  children 
flight  imbibe  falfe  notions  of  religion,  the  author  remtarks,  with  con- 
fiderable  felicity — ^*  That  it  is  moft  fafe  to  converfe  with  children  of 
pod,  ofgoodnefS)  and  of  religion,  precifely  that  they  may  noccoii* 
traft  erroneous  fentiments  on  thofe  important  fubjeSs.!' 
'  ^e  fhall  conclude  our  extracts  on  the  fub]e£t  of  religious  educ%- 
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By  Di'.  Chriftisn  Auguftus  Scruv^e,  Phydcian  and  Man-Mi^ifey 
at  Gorliu,  &c.  I  Vol.  SvOi.  Pr.  240. .  15  grofch.  Hanovec 
Hahn. 

OF  all  the  German  Mediqal  Litcratr,  we  belieire  none  have  beca 
more  fortunate  in  meeting  with  Britifh  patronage  than  the  au« 
thor  of  the  volume  before  us.  Befides  a  variety  of  his  eiTays  whictt 
have  been  publlftied  in  different  periodical  works,  we  have  obfervcd 
feveral  of  his  more  elaborate  produftions  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  The 
principal  of  thcfc  is  a  work  entitled,  **  Remarks  on  the  Phyfical  Edo- 
cation  of  Children/'  &c.  tranfiated  a  few  months  fince  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lich»  the  author  of  tlie  <*  Lcdures  on  Diet  and  Regimen."  With 
yefped  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  will  in  its  piefent  ftate  be  con- 
fined to  the  perufal  of  the  fair  fex  on  the  Continent;  and  thus  being 
Jft  a  great  degree  local,  we  (hould  fcarcely  have  deemed  it  worthy 
©ur  notice  had  we  not  remarked  a  note  in  the  volume  on  Children 
before-mentioned,  intimating  that  the  whole  of  Dr.  Struve's  works 
>irould  be  tranfiated  and  publifhcd  in  this  country,  if  the  volume  al- 
luded to  were  well  received  by  the  Britifli  pi|blic.  Leaving  therefore 
that  public  which  has  never  yet  been  backward  in  patronizing  works 
of  utility  and  merit,  by  whatever  nation  fuch  works  may  hatfe  been 

i>roduced,  to  form  its  own  opinion  of  this  author's  talents  Irom  tho 
jpecimens  already  publifhed,  vfc  fhall  onlv  obferve  that  the  prefent 
Vcrfume  dcferves  to  be  recommended,  becaufe  it  contains  much  valu- 
able advice  to  females  in  that  ftate  in  **  which  women  wilh  to  be  who 
love  their  lords  :**  but  we  fear  that  the  many  prejudices  which  prevail 
among  the  fair  fex  when  in  this  creditable  ftate,  and  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  witl  not  be  eafily 
eradicated; — the  reformation  alluded  to  is  "  devoutly  to  be  wiAed^^ 
and  could  it  be  efFcfted,  the  unfortunate  circumftanccs  which  attend 
thitd-birth  would  lefs  frequently  occur;  of  this  Dr.  Struve  is  fo 
weir  convinced,  that  he  lofes  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  advice  i' 
fo  that  the  frequent  rt- petition  of  the  fame  maxims,  in  nearly  the  fame 
words,  becomes  tedious  to  the  Englifli  reader:  for  inftance,  we  arc 
by  far  too  often  reminded  that  *^  pregnant  women  jhould  not  take  vio^ 
Itnt  exenife  immediately  after  a  mealy*  and  many  other  obfervations  of 
a  fimilar  kind,  the  confiftency  of  which,  we  (hould  conceive  would 
be  rendered  evident  to  pcrfons  of  the  meaneft  capacity,  by  that  which 
is  more  powerful  than  all  arguments,  namely,  their  own  feeling; 
The  Doctor  is  alfo  top  much  inclined  to  advife  an  eiFeminate  treat- 
inent^  as  he  obferves,  at  p.  28,  that  a  pregnant  won:an  (hould  be 
treated  like  one  who  has  juft  recovered  from  a  tedious  fit  of  illnefs  ^ 
which  advice  woi*td  be  but  too  readily  adopted,  and  thus  too  great  s) 
degree  of  fufceptibility  be  induced ;  though,  at  p.  29,  et  feq.  the  au- 
thor warns  his  fair  readers  againft  exceSive  indulgence  and  e&fQi- 
Dacy.  In  cafes  of  vomiting  and  general  indifpolition,  he  recom^ 
snends  the  patient  to  drink  abundantly  of  2t  mixture  o(  lemon-juice 
§ml  feltzer  watery  but  with  great  precainion  when  fubje£l  tohetiiorr- 
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lAgieSi  ice.  In  this,  or  any  other  iDdance,  h6wever,  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended,  if  the  DoSor's  readers  wtrt 
to  avail  themfelves  qf  his  advice  fo  repeatedly  enforced,  viz.  "  to 
apply  to  a  phyfician ;"  (we  need  fcarcely  obferve  that  medical  advice 
is  much  cbeapbr  in  Germany  than  in  Englancf.)  The  autnor*» 
meaning  Is,  in  fevcral  inftances,  involved  in  obfcurity^  as  tor  in* 


ftanceSy  at  p.  1 5^^,  he  forbids  the  ufe  of  a  certain  liquid  in  hemorrhages, 

efcnt)ed  by  a  m    "    * 
advifes  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  very  liquid  to  be  given  in  the  fame  com- 


Unlcfs  prefcnt)ed  by  a  medical  man  ;   and  in  a  note  at  the  fame  pages 


plaint  every  half  hour,  till  the  arrival  of  the  phyfician. 

The  following  obfervations,  however,  are  worthy  of  attention  s — 
By  long-continued  fitting  upon  high  chairs,  the  pelvis  is  particularly 
injared,  as  the  loins  are  thereby  comprefied,  ice,  and  to  corro- 
borate this  remark,  he  obferves  that  the  women  of  eailern  countries, 
Tivho  fit  on  very  low  ftools,  are  feldom  afRided  with  difficult  labours^ 
tie  alfo  cautions  nurfes  againd  giving  the  bread  foon  after  a  fit  of 
paffioui  and  dates  an  inftance  of  a  child  that  was  fatally  affllfied  with 
hemorrhages  at  the  eyes,  ears^  nofci  and  mouth,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  treatment. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  much  ufeful  advice  blended  with  abfurdity 
in  the  tra&  before  us ;  which  appears  calculated  more  for  the  perufal 
of  the  lower  than  the  well-informed  olaflfes  of  fociety  {  and  while  we 
poflefs  fuch  elegant  and  ufeful  tranflations  as  the  "  Nurfe"  of 
Tanfillo,  the  "  Paedotrophia,"  by  Tytler^  &c.  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  prelent  treatife  will  be  conAdered  as  an  additional  ftar.in  the  ga- 
laxy of  medical  literature. 


Bifchreibung  einher  tjpographiffben  SelUnheiUn ;  nebft  Btitrdgen  Zur 
Erfindungfgefihtchte  der  Buchdruckerkunji^  i.  e.  A  Defeription  ffje^ 
Veral  Typographic  Luriojities  ;  together  with  SuppUments  to  the  iiiflory 
of  the  Art  of  Printing,  By  (jothelf  Fifcher,  Profeffor  and  Libra- 
rian at  Mentz.    8vo.    Pp.86.     Menta  and  Nurnberg.    1800. 

THE  objed  of  this  treatife,  which  has  been  publifhed  partly  for 
the  purpofe  of  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Central  School 
of  MentZi  is  to  throw  fome  light  on  a  period  of  the  life  of  the  well 
known  Gudenburg^  which  was  involved  in  obfcurity.  In  the  year 
14559  Gudenburg  was  engaged  in  a  fmgular  law-fuit  with  two  per- 
fbns  of  the  names  of  Fud  and  SchaeiFer ;  which,  terminating  to  his 
difadvantage,  he  was  never  after  heard  of.  The  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  treatife  has  difcovered  a  document  dated  in  14599  which  clearly 
proves  that  Gudenburg  was  not  prevented  from  exercifing  his  func- 
tions as  a  printer,  though  deprived  by  Fud  of  his  materials ;  for  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  who  ufes  very  plaufible  arguments  in  fupporC 
of  his  adertion,  he  printed  the  famous  CathoHeoHy  in  the  year  1640. 
M.  Fifcher  gives  a  defeription  of  fome  fragments  of  three  dif^rent 
editions  of  Donat,  which  he  alfo  atti ibutc»  tg  Gudenburg*     Of  ihefor 

bo 
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he  has  addf  J  (^v&i^XfaiJimiUs ;— the  remainder  of  the  traS  contains 
defcriptioris  of  works  heretofore  unknown*  In  the  preface  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  exertions  in  revolutionizing  the  library  at  Ment2# 
which,  at  the  time  he  aflumed  his  office,  was  in  a  fiate  of  the  gpeateft 
confufion. 


Hijioire  Naiurelle  des  Mineraux^  isfc.  u  c.  The  Natural  Hffiory  of 
Minerals^  containing  their  Defcription^  their  Appearances^  the  Theory 
9^  their  Foundation  J  their  Connexion  with  Geoiogy^  or  the  Hiftary  if 
the  Earth  \  an  Account  ^f  their  Properties  and  Ufes^  their  Chgmical 
Anahfjis^  £fff.  with  Figures^  drawn  from  Nature.  By  Eugene  Mel* 
chier  Louis  Patrin,  Mpmber  of  the  National  Inftitute,  and  of  fe* 
veral  other  learned  Societies,     5  Vols.    Paris,     Detcrville. 

THIS  IS  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting  to  mine* 
ralogifts.  The  author  has  been  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Si- 
beria, en  the  borders  of  China,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  minerals, 
and  even  r&fided  in  that  diftant  part  of  the  wcM-ld  for  the  fpace  of 
eight  years.  His  defcrlptions  Qiew  that  he  has  paid  a  deep  attention 
to  his  fubjcftj  and  that  his  abilities  are  equal  to  his  perfevcrance. 


Homage  au  Premier  Conful  Bonaparte ;  i.  c.  Homage  to  the  Firft  Confvt 
Bonaparte .  By  Saccmbe.  Paris  j  fold  by  the  Author  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Men-Midwivcs,  Glt-le-Coeur-fti'ect,  No.  15,  9th  Year. 
i2mo.     pp.  17. 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  critical  labours,  we  have  often  had  occafiofi  for 
repeat  the  old  motto— A'if  futor  ultra  Crepidam  :  but  in  no  one  in- 
ftance  have  we  found  it  more  applicable  than  in  the  prefent.  When 
ve  obferve  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profefUon,  a  man  whofe  exer- 
tions for  the  relief  of  his  fellow  (female)  citizens^  have  been  fo  often 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  abandoning  thole  duties  which  render  him  an 
ufcful  member  of  fociety  in  order  to  become  the  etilogift  of  an  ofurper 
of  the  government  of  his  country,  we  feel  fcntiments  of  pity  at  fuch 
a  flagrant  inftance  of  human  degradation.  Such  a  man  is  fSacombe^ 
a  furgeon  and  man-midwife,  celebrated  for  his  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
grefsof  the  Cajfarean  operation,  for  efiablifhing  what  he  called  the 
Anti-Caefarcan  School,  and  for  entering  into  a  conteft  fame  time  fince 
fimilar  to  that  which  took  place  about  the  fame  period  in  this  cotin- 
try,  between  Dr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Mancheftcr. 

With  refped  to  the  poem,  the  following:  burden,  wlilch  occurs  at 
leaft  twenty  times  in  feventcen  pages,  will  be  fufficienC  to  fix  tho 
opinion  of  onr  readers  ; —  » 

"  Vive,  vive  ^  jnmais  Ic  grand  Bonaparte 

"  Redauratrur  dcs  Ibis,  ct  de  !a  liberie  !*• 

and  the  eulogy  of  his  fchool  is  frequently  combined  with  tfiat  of  his 

id^l.  .... 

Without 
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Without  any  prctenfions  to  witchcraft,  we- many  venture  to  predJft 
that  this  citizen  will  never  be  filch  a  proficient  in  poctnr  as  he  is  in 
the  obftetric  art.  What  a  pity  then,  that  he  has  laid  ande  the  for- 
ceps to  affiimc  the  r«ins  of  Pegafus ;  and  ivh^t  a  pity  likevvife  that  he 
Is  not  a  military  man,  for  the  Conful  would  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  rewarding  him  with  that  favour  which  he  bcftows  on  extraor- 
dinary merit  with  fuch  a  liberal  hand  1 — we  mean  the  Brevet  d'Hon- 
neur  ! 


MaterialUn  fur  die  Stdatfarxnehoiffinfchaft  und  praktifche  Heilkund  2 
i.  e.  Materials  for  the  Medical  Police  and  PraSiical  medicine,  Fub- 
liflied  by  M.  J.  H.  1\  Schlegel,  Public  Pfayfician  to  the  Town  and 
Bailiwick  of  Ilmenau.  Firft  (Jolle£lion.  8vo.  Pp.  i82<  ]^^^f 
Gopferdt.     180a. 

THIS  aflfemblage  of  fafls  and  obfervations  cannot  be  perufed  with- 
out advantage  by  (ludents  in  medicine,  nor  even  by  praflical 
phyficians.  Among  other  articles,  contained  in  the  volume,  are,  4 
report  upon  a  fmgular  kind  of  murder,  wiih  the  opinion  of  th^ 
faculty  of  Jena ;  a  memoir  on  the  analyfis  of  a  preparatioi^  of  to- 
bacco, made  at  the  requeft  of  the  magiftracy  of  Ilmenau  ;  various 
pfychological  obfervations,  viz.  on  an  inftance  of  fuicide  committed 
by  a  man,  in  order  to  liberate  himfelf  from  the  capricious  temper  of 
his  wife ;  on  the  noental  ftate  of  a  man  whofe  capacity  of  difpofmg 
of  his  eflfe^ls  had  been  difptited ;  different  accounts  relative  to  the 
ftate  of  health  of  prifoners  attacked  with  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  &c.  on  a 
chronic  diarrhoea,  produced  by  an  extraordinary  caule,  and  rendered 
mortal  by  the  medicines  employed ;  on  a  fpecies  erf  colic  cured  by 
opium  ;  and  another  cured  by  alum  ;  an  hiftory  of  the  cure  of  a  pnl- 
manary  confumption ;  a  cure  of  the  cornea  of  a  child,  which  was^ 
burned  by  his  brother  having  inadvertently  conveyed  a  light  too  near 
his  eyes.  In  this  inftance,  the  cornea  which  was  half  dcftroyed,  had 
a  papyraceous  appearance,  and  loft  its  tranfparcncyk  The  author  ef- 
fc<3ea  a  cure  in  the  fpace  of  three  days,  by  pouring  into  the  difeafed 
eye  feveral  times  a  day,  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  mixture,  confrfting  of 
twelve  drops  of  Goulard's  folution  and  two  drams  of  cold  water,  and 
covering  the  eye  with  a  comprefs  fleeped  in  the  fame  mixture. 


Kurze  Eefcbreibung  der  gefdhrVichften  Giftpflanzen^  i.  e.  A  concife  De- 
Jcription  of  the  moji  commm  Deleterious  Plants ;  for  the  V[e  of  GhiU 
dren  and  Perfons  unacquainted  with  Batany,  By  J.  H.  A.  Dunker, 
Prelate  of  iCachenau  i  publiftied  in  Numbers  by  Lcich,  at  Branden- 
burg, and  containing  Engravings  coloured  ffom  Nature. 

THE  author  of  this  ufeful  work,  being  convinced  from  expe- 
rience of  the  confequences  refufting  from  ah  impeffeft  know- 
kdgei  of  the  different  ppifonous  plants,  formed  tho  reiolution  of  in- 

ftrufling' 
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ftrudtng'the  peafantry  of  his  neighbourhood  in  the  fcience  of  txitaoff 
by  a£lual  obfervation,  and  thus  to  warn  thetn  againft  danger.  As 
every  difinterened  effort  which  is  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
deferves  praife  and  patronage,  the  prefent  treatife>  on  account  of  its 
utility,  is  certainly  entitled  to  its  Ihare  of  approbation  t  the  author's 
principal  aim  being  to  adapt  his  work  more  particularly  to  the  capa« 
cities  of  children,  he  has  printed  the  text  in  the  form  of  tables^  for 
the  purpofe  of  fufpending  them  iafchool  rooms. 

We  have  often  had  occafion  to  lament  the  dilatory  manner  of  pub« 
lifhing  which  feems  to  be  prevalent  throughout  Germany,  and  to  be 
confined  to  that  country  alone :  a  method  fo  unreafonable,  Ind^  wc 
think,  detrimental  to  the  caufe  of  literature,  cannot  be  eafily  accounted 
for;  but  certain  it  is  that  we  have  had  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes 
of  various  works  in  our  pofl'eilion  fmce  the  firil  appearance  of  <jur 
Review,  the  fubfequent  pans  of  which  have  not  yet  been  received  nor 
even  publifhed  on  the  Continent*  This  fingular  delay  is  not  confined 
io  extenfivc  produflions  alone ;  it  is  the  cafe  eVen  with  the  trifling 
traft  now  before  us,  the  firft  number  of  which  containing  only  rwo 
iheets  of  letter  prefs  as  appeared  long  fince  as  the  year  1796,  while 
the  third  number  was  publifhed  only  at  the  clofe  of  1799.* 

No.  I.  contains  fome  inftruSions  for  preventing  the  deleterious 
eiFefls  of  plants,  together  with  the  name,  dcfcription,  and  operation 
of  each  fpecies  reprefented  in  the  plates,  nine  of^  which  are  given  in 
each  number.  The  plants  reprefented  and  defcribed  in  No.  I.  are 
the  Atropa  Bflladonnaf  JEthuJa  Cynaptumj  Datura  Stram9nsam, 
Hvofciamus  niger^  Conium  maculatum^  Cicuta  aquatua^  Aconiium 
Napelius,  Colchicum  autumnale.  Digitalis  purpurea. 

In  No.  1 1,  are  given  the  Solanum,  Paris  quadrifoUay  J^arruncula$ 
acris,  Agaricus  mufcarius^  Agaricus  piperatus,  emeticus^  c^tmlefcens^ 
fimetarius  et  torminofus. 

In  No,  III,  which  is  the  latefl  we  have  received,  are  the 
A/arum  Europaum^  Charophyllum  fylvejlre^  Cyclamen  Eurof^um^ 
Daphne  Mezereum^  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  y  Lot  turn  temulentum^  Nerium 
Oleander^  Oenanthe  fiftuhfay  Pedicutaris  paluftriSy  Phyjalh  Mkfkengif 
Plumbago  Europaa^  et  Polygonum  Hydropiter, 

The  plates  of  this  work  are  fo  miferabiy  executed  that  it  is  fcarce« 
Ijr  pofTible  to  recogni£e  the  plants  they  reprefent  \  bat  the  defcrip- 
tions  are  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  unlettered  daflcs  of  fne 
community.  The  author  however  appears  to  have  pafTed  over  many 
varieties  of  the  common  fpecies  of  poifonous  plants^  the  infertion  oif 
which  would  have  been  an  additional  recommendation  to  his  work ; 
while  on  the  contrary  he  has  mentioned  feveral  which  are  innooent 
in  their  nature,  as  tnc  Phyfaiis  Alkekengi^  &c. 

In  the  general  flody  of  botany  we  appear  to  be  far  behind  our  con* 
tinental  neighbours;  a  work  therefore  limilar  in  its  nature  to  that 
^bove  deferibed  would  doubtlefs  be  well  received,  if  executed  by  a 
fkilful  perfon,  though  under  all  the  ci rcumflances  of  locality,  &c.  wc 
do  not  imagine  that  a  tran(latip&  wovM  ^  eqjially  ferviceable. 

SimplUii 
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SimpKcii  comminiarius  in  EpiSieti  Enchiridion.  Accedit  Enchirldli  para^ 
fhrajii  chrijiiana  et  Nlli  Eruhiridion,  Omnia  ad  vet er urn  codicunh 
Jidem  ncenfuit  et  varietate  te^ionis  notifque  illuftravit  J.  Schweig* 
haufer.  Argentor,  &c«  Lips.  1800.  In  Librar.  Weidmannia. 
2  Vols,  fix  rix-do)Iars.  ^ 

THE  lateft  editioh  of  the  l^mains  of  EpiSetus's  Philofophy  was 
that  plibliftiedby  M.  SchweighUtifer,  in  1799  ;  and  the  work 
is  now  cbmpleied  by  the  volumes  before  us,  which  contain  the  re- 
marks of  former  commentators  on  the  Manual  of  Epifietus.  Sim- 
plicius,  a  philofopher  of  the  fixth  century,  pubH(hed<  a  commentary 
on  EpiSttii  Enchiridion.  He  made  feveral  judicious  corredlions  in 
the  text  of  that  Work,  which  was  confequcntly  at  that  time  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  But  Fabricius,  in  Bihl,  Gr,  L  V.  C.  29, 
certainly  exprefles  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  improvements. 
Thefe  philosophical  commentaries^  which  were  laft  publiihed  by  Sal- 
mafius,  in  the  year  1640,  are  alfo  given  by  the  author  of  th^prefent 
editionywho  has  extraded  them  from  fome  manufcripts  preferved  at 
Paris  and  Strafburg,  and  publifhed  them  with  confiderable  and  nu- 
merous improvements :  of  the  latter  is  an  infertion  in  the  Commen- 
tary to  C.  31,  p.  246,  tt  Jeq,  confiding  of  66  printed  pages,  pro- 
cured from  fome  of  the  Paris  manufcripts  beforementioned.  '  The 
author's  corredions  are  alfo  in  many  in  (lances  judicious  and  worthy 
of  notice ;  for  examplei  in  p.  47  we  meet  with  fvf/v«/  infiead  of 
fMEiVflw: — p.  27a,  ^TAjyi^u  for  \WTeyyi^^i\ — p.  417,  c.  oxwiip^^fifvov 
for  ffuvvj/x/xfvov.  Several  paffages  are  alfo  reftored,  by  an  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  words ;  as  in  pp.  173,  b.  and  428,  c.  where  the  words 
%aa3w;  %^(u^tf/,  ^M£v«tfj5iv,  are  fatisfa6lorily  explained. 

The  contents  of  the  fecond  volume  are,  firft,  the  ParaphraRn 
Chrijiianeim  Enchiridii^  which  title  was  given  by  Cafaubon.  The 
;vork  was  written  for  the  ufe  of  monafteries ;  but  we  are  neither  in- 
formed of  the  time  when  it  was  compofed  nor  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor.  To  this  the  editor  has  alfo  made  many  improvements,  princi- 
pally taken  from  four  manufcrips  preferved  at  Paris.  The  next  ar- 
ticle is  Nili^  Afceta.  Enchiridion  EpiSfeti^  in  ufum-  juvenum  Chrijiia^ 
riorum  accommodaium.  Father  Nilus,  an  erudite  and  pious  writer, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  afcetic  works, 
which  were  publifiied  at  Rome  by  Suares,  in  the  year  1673  '  and  from 
this  edition  M.  Schweighaiifer  has  not  merely  copied  the  text,  but 
alfo  enriched  it  by  corredions  from  the  manufcripts  at  Paris  and  Co- 
penhagen :  in  thefe  paraphrafcs  the  notes  are  placed  immediately 
under  the  text  to  which  they  belong.  The  volume  concludes  with 
the  explanations  of,  and  notes  upon,  Simpliciiis,  which  do  gregt  credit 
to  the  claflical  editor ;  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
notes  might  have  been  much  more  concife,  without  detriment  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  edition. 

APPENDIX^    VOj(.t  Vfil.  Na  -T/i/? 
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£lifg  DumeniL    By  Marie  De  Comzrrieu,  Nfatquife  I$e  MoDtalcttx- 
bert.     5  Vols.     Dulau.     i8oo. 

ALFRED,  fon  of  Count  dt  Boranfac^  and  EUre,  daughter  of  M. 
Dumenily  are  brought  up  in  the  fame  viils^e.  The  o)other<rf 
each  of  them  h  dead ;  and,  from  their  infancy,  th«tr  fathers  hzi  is* 
tended  that  Alfred  flkouU  marry  Elife.  In  oi^er  to  form  the  mind  of 
the  young  gentleman,  he  is  fent  on  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  feve&* 
teen ;  and,  between  him  and  Elife,  who  is  two  years  ycmi^r^  fk 
principal  correfpondence  in  this  work  takes  place.  Several  letten 
alfo  pafs  between  Elife,  Adelaide  d'Arfilly,.  and  Madame  de  Preffitnge, 
the  aunt  of  Madamoifelle  Diimenil ;  and  between  the  two  friendly 
Alfred,  and  Ferdinand  d'Arfilly,  the  brother  of  Adelaide. 

The  iirft  letters  of  Alfred  and  Elife  teem  with  fentim^s  of  pine 
and  fimple  aA^on.  The  lady  bids  her  lover  to  reaiember,  tlut 
their  union  is  to  take  pbce  as  foon  as  they  have  completed  their  edsp 
cation ;  defcribes  to  him,  in  the  moftartlefs  manner,  the  avidity  wkh 
^hich  flie  purfues  her  ftudies,  and  begs  of  him  to  be  equally  fe^ 
lous.  Alfred,  in  return,  defcribes  the  feelings  of  his  heart  on  tke 
fame  fubjed,  and  afiures  Elife,  that  his  diligence  fhall  haften  tbedi* 
fired  period. 

Alfred  proceeds,  through  the  fouth  of  France,  to  Naples  ;  and  i$ 
there  introduced  to  Prince  Orfinelli,  who  has  been  requeftcd,  by  the 
Count  de  Boranfac,  to  take  him  under  his.  protection  :  not,  as  we  ait 
afterwaids  informed,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  Prince's  vir- 
tue, but  from  the  fplendor  of  his  title.  M.  Dumenil,  pleafed  yrH 
the  account  which  he  receives  of  Alfred's  condud,  begs  he  may  it- 
turn  ;  and  the  Prince  accordingly  proceeds  homewards  with  him  hf 
the  way  of  Paris.  At  Paris,  however,  Orfmelli  engages  in  play, 
lofes,  and  decamps ;  leaving  Alfred  as  his  fecurity  for  a  confideiaU* 

•  The  news  arrives  at  Kez — the  refidcncc  of  M.  Dumenil — and  Fcr- 
'  dinand  d'Arfilly  immediately  fets  off  to  relieve  his  friend.  M.  Ifa- 
menil,  who  is  reprefcnted  as  a  man  pofleffing  a  ftrong  mind,  aod  aj 
ardent  affeflion  for  his  daughter,  though  defirous  of  her  union  wim 
'Alfred,  ha  I  determined  not  to  permit  it,  fhould  be  zGt  unworthv  « 
his  charaSer,  Alfred  returns ;  but  M.  Dumenil,  for  the  prcfcot, 
forbids  his  vifits ;  alledging,  that  he  has  no  felf-command,  is  caliljf 
(educed  into  diflipation  and  vice,  and  therefore,  unfit  to  marry  his 
daughter.  The  Count  de  Boranfac  is  offended,  and  threatens  to  brctt 
off  the  match.  He  alfo  gives  encouragement  to  a  Madamoifelle  M- 
vall,  to  exped  the  hand  of  Alfred  ;  and  Madame  Granval,  a  ffw 
French  coqfict,  endeavours,  by  every  means  in  her  powcf ,  to  dn« 
him  into  an  intrigtie. 

Alfred  is  conftant  to  Elife.  He  fees  her  by  ftratagem ;  aflbitsBei 
of  his  unalterable  afFe£tion,  and  induces  her  to  correfpond  with  his* 
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Shortly  sfter,  he  aoeompanks  the  ambaflador  to  England,  where  hit 
cofidud  18  fuGh>  that  M.  Oumenil  confents  to  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Gouple,  and  Alfred  returns  for  that  purpofe. 

Unfortunately,  joft  before  the  time  of  his  intended  marriage,  the 
fatther  of  Alfred  is  taken  dangeroofly  ill.  Madame  Granval,  who  cx« 
eirts  herfislf  to  prevent  the  approaching  nuptials,  is  particiriarly  aften*. 
live  during  the  oM  gentleman's  iilnefs ;  and,  on  his  reoorery,  he  de* 
tains  Alfred  a  conftderaUe  time,  to  repay^  \pf  entertainments,  &c«  the 
ktmtnefs  of  that  lady.  In  one  of  their  evenings  of  pleafure,  adi(^ 
pute  arifes  between  Alfred  and  Count  Valferre,  a  devotee  of  Madame 
OranVri,  which  terminates  in  a  duET.  This  intelligence,  greatly 
tnagnifi^,  reaches  the  ear  of  M.  Dumenilv  who,  exafperated,  not 
only  refufes  his  daughter  to  Alfred,  but  compels  her  to  a  union  with, 
a  M •  Coulanges,  it  appears,  however,  that  an  illicit  connedion  had 
previoufly  taken  place  between  Alfred  and  Elife,  and  that  Elife  la 
then  pregnant.  The  lovers  are  diftraAed  at  this  dreadful  ftroke  ; 
and  the  Count  de  Boranfac,  from  an  imprudent  impulfe  of  revenge, 
forces  his  fon  to  marry  Madamotfelle  BelvaL  But,  alas !  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  approaches  the  altar,  he  hears  th^  bell  toll  for  htsEKfcp 
who  had  (fted  in  childbed  \  Alfred  becomes  frantic,  and  ibortly  after 
puts  an  end  to  his  exigence. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  performance,  from  which  it  appeao  dif- 
ficult to  draw  any  dired  moral. 

The  charafiers  of  Alfred  and  Elife  are  well  fupported  throog^oiir* 
In  M.  Dume'nil  there  is  fomewhat  of  ioconifftiency.  He  regardi 
youth  with  a  feveritv^,  not  in  the  lead  tempered  by  that  confideratioii 
ii  human  nature,  which  all  his  letters  (how  that  he  poflefles.  Ferdi' 
nand  is  gay,  lincere,  and  noble.  He  is  a  faithful  reprefentative  of  a 
French  officer,  under  the  old  government.  But  M.  Coulanges  is  the 
moftperfe£tcharaden  He  feels,  bethinks,  heads,  lilce  a  philaU'^ 
thropift. 

In  this  work 9  the  reader  will  find  confiderable  information  relative 
to  Naples  and  other  parts.  The  Englifli  national  charaAer  is  very 
happily  drawn  ;  and  the  principal  buildings  in  this  country  areaccu* 
rateiy  defcribed.  The  ftyle  is  animated,  the  fentiments  good  ;  and, 
aoiwithSandtng  the  mournfolnefs  of  its  cat^firophe,  the  admirer  of 
(implicityy  and  the  lover  of  fentiment,  will  perufe  it  with  ddight. 


Les  Petlfs  Emigres.  The  Little  Efittgrants ;  «r,  Correfp§nJene$  9f 
Children.  AJVork  intended  to  promote  the  Education  of  Tout^.  By 
Madame  De  GenI is.     2  Vols.  i2mo<     1798. 

THIS  novel*  as  to  its  medianical  ftrudure,  has  nothing  of  origi-* 
nality  to  hoaft  ;  boi  is  calculated,  nevenhelefs,  to  aflbrd  coih 
fiderable  inftfuAion  and  amufement.  AH  its  virtuous  chaniAer%  tho 
author  informf  us,  are  drawn  from  life.  Adelaide,  the  heroine  of 
i  r  Nn  2  the 
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the  piece,  is  intended  fer  a  portrait  of  Madatnoif elle  d'OfUans ;  and 
is  truly  a  moft  interefting  and  amiable  girl.  Lord  Sclby,  her  lover, 
is  an  Engl  idi  nobleman,  whofe  charader  forms  a  combination  of  the 
liberal  virtues :  and  his  mother.  Lady  Elizabeth,  is  a  pattern  of 
maternal  afFedlion,  accompanied  by  dignity  and  fortitude. 

.  But  the  principal  excellences  or  this  performance  are,  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  moral  in(lru£lions  which  it  conveys  ;  attended  by  valua- 
ble remarks  on  many  important  fubjcAs. 

•  The  exiftence  of  a  God,  the  neceifity  of  religion,  the  goodnefs  of 
a  protefling  Providence,  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  affairs,  and  the 
fuperior  advantages  of  virtue,  in  whatever  fituation  we  may  be  placed, 
are  ably  enforced ;  and  th6  whole  work  has  confiderable  claims  to 
public  attention. 


Lcttr€s  de  la  Vendies  Csfc.  i,  e.  Letters  from  La  yendUi^isyrhttn  in  FructUvt  a 

the  U  Year.    An  Historical  Traii.    By  Madame  E.  T**»-   12mo.  2  Vols. 

Plates.     Paris.     ISCk). 
• 

FROM  the  mere  pernsal  of  this  book  it  rs  easy  to  perceive  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  very  lifeire  accustomed  to  write.  The  story 
is  briefly  this.— A  young  woman  on  the  point  of  being  shot,  is  rescued  by 
a  young  officer  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  A  brutal  officer,  who  had  be- 
fore treated  her  with  disrespect^  is  killed  by  her  lover,  when  they  both 
seek  for  safety  in  flight.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  tlie  parties  are  mar- 
ried. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  on  such  a  basis  it  vvould  be  impossible  to 
form  a  sufficient  "number  of*  incidents  to  supply  materials  for  two  volumes. 
But  what  is  wanting  in  incident  is  supplied  by  sentiments  and  a  repetition  of 
ideas  that  is  extremely  tiresome.  The  book  displays  a  variety  of  gramma- 
tical errors,  and  idiomatic  inaccuracies ;  and  the  denouement  being  easily 
foreseen  by  the  reader,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  work,  all  interest  is  de- 
stroyed. 


V^age  de  Sopltie  en  Trusses  Ss^c.  i.  e^  Sofihia's  Joui-ney  to  Prussia.  Translattd 
from  the  VZtb  Edition  of  the  German.  By  P.  B<  Lamarc.  8vo. "  3  Vols. 
Pp.1171.     12  livres.     Paris.     1801. 

THIS  book  is  the  production  of  a  Protestant  Clergyman  in  Germany, 
who  composed  it  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  melioration  of  man- 
ners. The  moral  is  good,  and  the  principles  are  sound..  The  translator, 
deeming  the  most  serious  parts  of  it,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  theo- 
logy, not  suited  to  the  tafte  of  tlic  french  public,  has  abridged  the  ori- 
ginal so  as  to  reduce  it  to  one  half  of  its  primitive  size,  and  to  cut  out  many 
of  the  incidents. — ^The  translation  is  tolerably  correct,  though  not  Jfreefroo 
Germanisms.  ,  t 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SIR,  March  9, 1801. 

IT  was  with  furpriie  that  I  obferved  in  your  lad  Appendix,  and  in  your 
Number  for  January»  publiQied  at  the  fame  time,  fome  animadvcrHons 
upon  my  letters  mferted  in  your  Mifcelianeous  department,  the  year  before 
laft.  I  have  waited  to  fee  whether  more  would  appear  in  thejfubioquent 
Number,  that  I  might,  in  that  cdfe,  have  replied  at  once  to  the'  whole ;  as 
I  do  not  wi(h  to  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  your  readers  more  frequently 
than  it  becomes  neceflary.  For  a  (imilar  reafon  I  (hall  conBne  my  prcfent 
remarks  to  thofe  pafTages  in  which  your  Correfpondents  honour  me  with 
their  particular  notice. 

'  Verax  (page  98  of  your  prefent  volume)  terms  the  notes,  which  you  an- 
nexed to  a  letter  from  me,  inferted  in  your  fcventecnth  Number,  "  feverc, 
but  juftly  merited/'  I  confefs.  Sir,  that  they  did  not  appear  to  me  entitled 
to  cither  of  tbefe  epithets.  I  have  never  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  my  communications  ;  nor  (hall  I  think  myfelf  authorifed 
to  do  fo,  while  you  aft  with  the  feme  fairncfs  as  hitherto,  in  allowing  me  to 
Ribmit  my  own  arguments  to  the  judgement  of  your  readers,  whether  or  not 
you  think  it  neceflary  to  oppofe^  them.  You  know,  Sir,  that  my  firft  addrefs 
to  you  tended  folely  to  vindicate  the  praftice  of  village-preaching  from  a 
charge  of  (edition.  I  have  placed  that  vindication  upon  the  ground  that  no 
inftance  Has  been,  nor,  I  believe,  can  be,  produced,  in  which  that  pra£lice 
has  been  perverted  to  feditious  purpofes.  In  your  annotations  upon  my 
letter,  you  had  the  candour  to  inl'ert  the  Reverend  Author's  renunciationrof 
the  only  dired:  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fubftantiate  fuch  a  charge, 
I  remained  therefore  perfe6lly  fatisfied  that  the  argument  (hould  reft  in  that 
iUte ;  and  as  I  was  by  no  means  offended  at  your  declaration  of  fentiments 
contrary  to  my  own,  upon  fome  points  in  which  it  is  impo(rible  that 
Churchmen  and  Dillenters  can  be  of  the  fame  mind,  I  thought  it  unnecef* 
fary' to  trouble  you  with  a  reply.  On  this  fubje£V  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
Verax  may  be  affurcd  of  my  having  conl'ulted  no  individual  upon  what  I 
communicated  to  you ;  and'  that  ray  reafon  for  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Wollafton*s 
(ituation^as  a  mortifying  onr,  was  becaufe  I  fhould  have  felt  it  fo,  if  I  had 
raftily  advanced  again  (I  any  one  an  accufation  that  was  proved  to  beground- 
lc(s ;  and  more  efpecially  as  the  accufation  was  of  fo  heinous  a  nature. 

Verax  fays,  that  my  doftrine  of  "  the  divine  Operation  ofthe  Holy  Spirit," 
is  "  that  unlefs  a  Minifler  can  tell  the  very  inftant  he  faw  or  perceived  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  commanded  by  it  to  go  forth  and 
preach,  he  is  not  a  true  miniftcr  of  the  Gofperof  Chrift."  Why  * 
Ihould  Verax.  impute  fuch  an  opinion  to  me?  Has  he  a  (hadow  of 
ground  for  the  imputation  from  any  thing  I  have  lent  to  you  ?  If  not, 
how  docs  this  palpable  afperfion  agree  with  his  rlofing  ^declaration,  that 
**  his  obje^  is  not  controverfy,  but  to  give -a  plain  ftatcment  i^f fails?'*  On 
the  contrary,  Sir,  the  fad  is,  that  I  abhor  I'uch  a  doftrinc,  and  efteem  all  who 
bold  it  to  be  rank  enihufiafls.  Let  rne  add  jinothcr  f'ft,  which  is,  that  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  a  Diffcnitr  who  held  the  opinion  that  Verax  attri- 
butes to  m6. 

As  no  other  partof  Verax's  letter  applies  to  any  thing  I  have  written,  I 
pafs  on  to  that  of  W.  A.  in  your  Appendix,  p.  413  (or  525),  &c*     The 
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only  inftance  I  have  known  of  Calviniftic  Diflenten  joining  vrith  a 
cntic  p^rty  in  a  book  focieiyi  was  at  a  uaie«  when,  upon  thediflolulioii  of 
fuch  a  Ibciety  by  a  political  feiment  (occafioned  by  a  democratic  churchinan 
and  not  by  any  of  tne  diflenting  members)|  the  latttr  formed  a  new  focicty, 
into  whtcn  they  would  gladly  nave  admitted  the  moft  loyal  of  the  fionacr 
SBembers,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  exclude  perfoos  of  a  contrary  fenii* 
aoe^t,  if  tbey  did  not  intrude  it  upon  the  body.  As  to  Diflenten  **  fu^ 
porting  the  democratic  candidates  at  the  lad  general  ele&ion/'  I  apprehend 
that  particular  conne&ions  may  have  led  to  a  variety  of  conduft  in  aifiBatna 
counties  and  boroughs.  In  that  county  where  1  refide,  both  the  ncoibaa 
are  elder  branches  of  two  noble  families,  friendly  to  the  happy  Conftitutioo 
which  we  enjoy,  and  perfe^ly  alienated  from  democracy.  A  gcntlenun 
who  formerly  reprefented  the  couuiy^  andliad  afted  with  the  minority,  was 
advtfed  to  confult  me^  at  the  period  of  the  general  de&ion  b^ore  the  laft, 
upon  the  qucftion,  whether  he  might  exped  the  fupport  of  the  Diflenten  in 
the  county ;  and*  upon  the  opinion  which  was  given  him  to  the  contraiyi 
jbe  judged  it  proper  to  decline  the  conteft. 

W.  A,  propoies  to  me  the  queftlon,  whether  the  Evangelical  Maguina 
idoes  not  contain  an  attack  upon  EpHcojpacy !  He  [ays,  that  he  will  not  ao^ 
Jiilt  the  **  perfeft  knowledge"  I  profeUed  to  have  of  that  publication,  by 
pointing  out  the  pages  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  X  muft  really  give  hist 
that  trouble,  or  eife  remain  at  a  lols,  as  I  now  am,  to  conjefture  wEat  paper^ 
an  any  of  the  Numbers,  he  can  charge  with  an  attempt  &  repugnant  to  the 
principle  and  general  chara£ler  of  that  Magazine. 

The  fame  Correfpondent  has  given  me  a  ta(k  far  beyond  my  ability  tocat- 
ccute,  when  he  requires  me  to  explain  how  a  perfon  can  confiflently  hold 
the  dodrine  of  the  Divine  Atonement,  and  yet  reje£l  that  of  the  Triiuty,  I 
Itnow  that  fome  Arians  profefs  to  do  this ;  but  I  think  them  imc^u^/UaU 
llowever,  W.  A*  muft  be  miftaken  in  oru  part  of  the  account  he  has  given ; 
as  no  perfon  who  rejefts  the  orthodox  do6lrine  of  the  Trinity,  C0n  be  a  Cal- 
vinift.     It  is  a  contradidion  of  terms. 

He  aflcs  whether  the  principle,  ^*  that  no  civil  ma^ (Irate  can  have  any 
right,  authority,  or  power,  over  the  confciences  and  religion  of  men/  has  no 
S«lation  to  politics  ?"  I  think  it  has  none :  becaufe  I  confider  politica  to  be 
properly  diftin£b  from  religion.  ^'  My  kingdom,"  faid  our  I^ord  Jefus,  "  is 
not  of  this  world."  I  do  not  fee,  otherwife,  how  the  conduft  of  Daniel  and 
his  three  brethren,  in  rcfifting  the  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  or  that  of 
our  Lord  himielf,  and  the  Apollles ;  can  be  vindicated  from  political  cii^ 
ininality. 

In  reply  to  W.  A.'s  poftfcript,  I  have  to  fay  that  I  meant  no  evafioa  in 
afierting  that  the  Calviniftic  DiiTen.ters  have  no  connexions  in  France.  I 
verily  believe  that  no  Calviniftic  DifTenter  had  any  connexion  with  pcribns 
in  France ;  and  W.  A.  muft  permit  roe  to  retain  this  belief  till  be  aSoiii 
nethe  means  of  afcertaining  what  he  ftates  as  a  fa6l,  by  naming  thip  Minifter, 
and  pointing  out  the  place  and  time,  he  has  alluded  to.  In  like  qianncr,  I 
Hill  profds  my  belief  that  the  iroportanc  do&rincs  I  mentioned,  are  ttaiaer 
JaUy  maintained  by  perfons  who  hold  religious  afl*emblies  in  yiUagea.  I  too 
much  difapprove  of  W.  A,'s  iolinuations  ^gainft  the  fincerity  of  a  pergonal 
ftranger,  to  imitate  his  condu£b  in  this  rcfpcd.  I  do  not  impute  to  him  ji- 
tentional  fallchood,  as  he  has  done  to  me  *,  but  it  is  my  heart 'sdefire  that  God 
may  forgive  him,  and  .all  who  are  hying  to  the  charge  of  real  Chriftians, 
crime;  which  they  abhor  s  as  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  luch  caliainiuaton 
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f  nBt  what  they  4o.  What  I  have  attempted  is,  to  vindicate  perfons, 
I  (u  God  knows  my  heart !),  I  believe  to  be  innocent  of  what  is  im- 
I  to  them.  If  k^  doing  this,  I  have  fallen  into  any  miftake,  t  (ball,  as 
I  as  coaviacad  of  my  error,  readily  and  openly  retraft  it.  Hitherto  t 
luiv<e  ttot  feen  occafion  to  relinquifti  a  iiogle  ftatement  that  I  have  advanced  ? 
Iimt  I  ptodga  myfelf  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  every  aiTertion  made  by  my 
opponents,  if  they  will,  either  publicly  or  privately,  communicate  to  me 
the  neceffary^  means  of  invedigation ;  and  to  lay  the  refult  before  your 
«Qaders,  whether  it  tends  to  fupport,  or  to  overturni  the  judgment  I  havo 
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STaiCTURES    ON    SCHISMATICS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  ; 

Silt, 

I  AM  an  infiabitant  of  a  large  and  populous  town,  which  has  been  ic* 
markable  for  its  uniform  attachment  to  the  eftablilhed  religion ;  and 
iArhich,  excepting  a  fmall  a(!embly  of  moderatt  diflfenters,  has  never  been 
difturbed  by  the  berefies  of  ignorant  fanatics ;   but  within  thefb  few  months 
a  meeting  has  been  eftablilhed  by  a  Mr.  B......«...,  a  man  of  confideiable 

property  in  Lincolnfhire^  from  which  I  dread  the  moft  dtftiefltng  conies 
>quences.  I  muft  obferve  that  this  man  was  educated  at  CambriK^e,  and 
was  remarkable,  while  there,  only  for  his  (lupidity  and  methodifm.  It  is 
true  he  is  followed,  at  prefent,  only  by  a  few  of  the  loweO:  and  moft  igno- 
rant of  the  people ;  but  this  is  the  clafs  upon  whom  his  blafphemous  rant 
and  extravagant  nonfenfe,  is  likely  to  make  moft  impreffion.  Hb  property 
and  connexions  render  him  the  more  dangerous  man.  One  of  the  moilt 
fpecious  arguments  which  he  ufes,  and  which  is  calculated  to  work  upon 
tne  minds  of  the  ignorant,  is  ^  that  he  does  not  come  there  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  Kkt  hireling  priefts."  This  is  an  argument  as  falfe  in  its  concln- 
iton,  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency — He  might  learn  from  that  Cofpel 
which  he  profefles  to  teach  that  ^'  the  labourer  is  worthy  his  reward ;'-'  and 
if  the  church  was  to  vbe  fupplied  only  by  fuch  independant  individuals  as 
chofe  to  volunteer  their  fervices,  how  would  religion  be  fupported :  be- 
fides,  is  it  poflible  that  the  do^rines  of  the  Scriptures  (hould  be  as  well  un* 
derftood  and  explained  by  thofe  who  are  preachers  only  from  caprice  or 
miftaken  zeal,  which  they  fooli(hly  call  infpiration,  as  by  thofe  who  have 
by  continual  ftudy  and  *'  fearching  the  Scriptures"  qualified  themfelves  for 
the  high  and  important  ofHce?  All  extravagant  (hew  of  piety  is  fufpici. 
ous.  The  chriftian  charity  of  this  immaculate  k6i  may  be  judged  of  by 
.  the  following  circumftance  which  occurred  laft  evening.  During  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  B  a  young  woman  who  bad  been  converted, 

Dy  his  endeavours,  tojahation^  from  the  Ipirit  of  her  enthufiafm,  fainted 
in  the  bam.  This  was  what  rejoiced  the  holy  man — he  elevated  his  voice, 
he  beat  his  breaft  with  double  tranfport ;  and  denying  afli (lance  to  this  un- 
fortunate girl  fufeed  no  one  to  lift. her  from  the  ground  ;  till  fome  of  thofe 
at  the  door,  whofe  curiofity  had  drawn  them  there,  forced  themfelves  into 
the  place.  I  (hould  obferve  that,  one  of  the  moft  rigid  of  his  followers 
has,  (tnce  hb  converfion,  attempted  a  rape  upon  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old. 
But  what  I  want  more,  immirdiately  to  enquire  is,  Mr.  Editor,  whether 
thefeitineiantbablers  arejuftified  in  abuTing  the  iiEarviceof  the  churches, 
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and  in  their  violent  philippics,  which  they  pour  forth,  againft  the  regdtf 
clergy— For  fo  this  dealer  out  of  damnation',  and  abfolvcr  of  (ins,  (for  he 
alio  grants  abfolution,)  endeavours,  by  difgracing  the  members  of  the  db- 
blifhcd  religion,  to  draw  his  deluded  hearers  to  his  pra^ice  of  devocioD. 
The  Ijw  of  the  land,  I  know,  allows  them  the  exercifc  of  their  religious  tenets, 
"but  does  it  grant  them  the  licence  of  decrying  the  eflablifhed  rdigion  <rf 
the  realm,  and  holding  up  its  miniUcrs  to  contempt. 

But,  Sir,  would  not  the  excitions  of  the  clergy  cnifh  this  heretic  feft; 
and  (hould  not  their  utmoft  endeavours  be  ufcd  to  this  end.  It  is  not  (uf- 
ficient  that  they  do  merely  their  duty,  while  thefc  men  *'  conapafs  fea  mi 
land  to  make  profelytes ;"  and  while  they  delude  the  people  from  thefervice 
of  the  church  by  Blling  their  minds  with  a  mad  enthufiadic  zeal  which 
they  miicall  devotion.  In  order  to  propagate  their  opinions,  their  meetings 
arc  hfcld  fix  times  in  the  week,  when,'  perhaps,  th<  divine  fervicc  is  per. 
formed  in  the  churches  but  once,  or  not  more  than  twice.  It  will  rea(% 
be  allowed  that,  in  a  populous  town,  many  would  be  found  to  attei^d  a  lec- 
ture on  a  Sunday  evening,  who  hav6  now  no  other  alternative  but  fittii^ 
at  home  or  going  to  thefe  meetings ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pra&ice 
would  a£l  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  dangerous  do£lrines  of  thefe  bufy  and 
ignorant  zealots* 

Although  probably  this  letter  contains  nothing  new,  I  hope  for  fomeat' 
tention  to  it  for  the  fincerity  of  my  motives  :  mine  are  the  fentiments  of 
one  zealous  for  the  e(^abli(hed  religion  of  the  country  againfl  the  ppndple^ 
of  ignorant  enthufiails  and  (chii'matics. 

Stamford.  A  LAYMAN, 


THE   TEST   ACTS, 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 
SIR, 

THE  account  you  have  given  us  of  the  meafures  intended  by  the  hte 
miniftry  to  have  been  t« ken,  with  relpetl  to  a  mofl  effential  part  of 
the  Britifh  Confliiution,  has  grctly  appalled,  I  (hould  think,  every  loyd 
man  thnt  re:<d  it.  It  fhews  us  the  inihbility  of  human  proje£b;  and  that 
we  muft,  reflcfting  on  the  mingled  tilTue  of  events,  look  to  iomething  mofc 
ftable  to  give  duration  to  the  venerable  fabric  than  the  ingenuity  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  the  fincerity  of  courtiers.  It  is  certain  that  kind  of  timid 
policy  is  by  no  means  lingular,  which  leads  men  of  weak  minds  to  (hriDk 
at  the  outfet  of  their  meafures  before  trivial  difficulties;  or  fubmit,  at  length, 
to  a  bluflerirg  faftion  even  fomctimcs  at  the  yen' moment  when  it  is  re- 


nels  in  due  time,  would  have  chaftiied  it  into  immediate  fubmtffion.  1 
mean  not  to  enter  upon  the  quefli(<n  of  right  or  wrong:  but  I  argue thit 
in  all  cafes,  of  oppotition  to  a  lyflcmatic  Gonfpiracy,  the  meafures  taken 
ought  either  to  be  luppoited  with  the  mofi:  determined  refolution  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  or  never  entered  upon  at  all.  When  the  die  is  once  thrown 
in  fuch  cafes  the  oppolite  to  determined  hrmnels  is  iure  to  terminate  in  dif- 
aftcr.  Mr.  Pitt  w.is.  in  Ireland,  iucceisfui  only  bccaule  his ci  ndu^  was finn, 
and  periifted  in  ;  but  if  relying  on  political  fincffe,  he  begins  to  talk  of 
tampering  with  the  fahion  in  Enj^land  he  will  s\x\n  al]«     Tbcy  WiVL  give 

^  him 
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kirn  .crexlit  for  no  better  principle  than  fear;  will  ad  upon  tYieiromrn  hypo* 
thelis  ;  an<l,  in  their  future  attacks,  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantage  which 
he  inadvertently  gives  them.     Is  the  fame  game  to  be  played  a$  ip   lames 
the  Second's  time  ?  I  thought  his  policy  had  been  completely  out  pt  date. 
Are  the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated  from  the  idea  that  their  natural  ai- 
tachment  to  an  abfolute  monarchy  will  counteradl  the  democratic  tendency 
of  the  cli (Tenters  ?  The  experiment  has  once  been  tried,  ^nd  we  ought  to 
take  framing  from  the  refult.     1  hope  the  people  of  England  are  as  firmly 
hofBle  to  the:  inroads  of  abfolute  power  as  to  democracy  ;  unlefs  the  fac«- 
tion  fhould  abfolutely  compell  them  to  feek  an  aiylum  from  the  Utter,  in  that 
laft  fad  refuge  to  all  well  ailpofed  peaceable  fubje£ls.     It  is  almo(t  certain 
that  lefs  wavering  meafures  at  the   beginning  of  the  conteft  would  have 
prevented  the  wickednefs,  and  wade  of  human  blood,  which  terminated  in 
a  much  mpre  arbitrary  government  than  the  monarchy,  in  the  cafe  of  Charlas 
the  Fird :  and  had  it  not  been  for  undetermined  meafures,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  would  have  worn  his  crown  to  a  later  dat^.     The  truth  of  thefe  af- 
fumptions  is  fully  proved  by  matters  of  faft  which  have  refulted  from  the 
laft  melancholy  inltancc.     The  mod  outrageous  Jacobins,  though  numer- 
ous as  the  heads  of  Hydra,  are  at  this  moment  cringing  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Corfican  adventurer,  who  podenes  not  a  fmgle  claim,  nor  one  re- 
<|ui(ite  for  his  prel'ent  exalted  flation,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  in- 
trepidity ;  while  a  draggling  horde  of  the  fame  defcription  arc  actually  at- 
tempting to  bully  the  government  of  this  nation,  fupported,  as  I  trud  it 
is,  by  the  confidence  of  the  people,  into  roeal'ures  dedru£Uve  of  its  very 
exidence* 

Spedatum  admifE  ufum  teneatis  amici  ? 

The  French,  notwithdanding  the  general  deformity  of  their  meafures,  and 
crookednefs  of  their  policy,  have  afforded  us  fome  hints  how  thefe  matters 
may  be  much  better  adjuded  than  they  have  hitherto  been  with  us* 

Fas  ed  ab  bode  doceri— • 

And  though  heaven  forbid  that  we  (hould  ever  adopt  their  fummary  bap- 
tifms  and  execution  en  ma GTc,  much  lejs  their  more  brutal,  and  lingering 
cruelties  ;  yet,  I  do  acknowledge  the  widi  without  i-elcrve,  that  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  our  government  was  intruded  with  the  powers  to  deteO; 
every  aftlve  traitor  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  dctefted,  to  fend  him,  for  any 
thing  we  need  then  fear,  to  recruit  the  armies  of  France.  Nor  do  I  think, 
that  by  meafures  drong  as  thefe,  we  fhould  lofe  a  fingle  man  who  is  Hkely 
in  his  future  life  to  be  of  lervice  in  any  peaceable  community.  At  all 
events,  it  is  mercy  to  the  world,  when  a  member  of  fociety,  in  other  re- 
fpecls  ufeful,  becomes  fo  infatuated  by  party  principle  and  ambition,  as  to 
be  aftually  dangerous,  to  let  him  leek  fnm'e  different  fituation  where  there 
can  be  little  or  no  fcope  for  his  irritability  and  ambition. 

Waving  for  the  prefent,  however,  all  further  confiderations  of  policy, 
what  offerice  has  a  mild  eUablifhment,  which  has  not  only  been  a  folid  or- 
nament to,  but  the  firmed  column  that  lupports,  the  venerable  fabric  of 
our  cohditution,  committed,  ttiat  fhe  fhould,  after  a  century  of  utility 
and  reipctt,  be  configned  in  her  old  age  to  the  mercilefs  hands  of  rude,  un- 
feeling innovators  ?  Has  her  political  power  been  an  objeft  of  cither  envy 
or  fear?  Has  fhe  of  late  fo  deeply  irnbrued  her  hands  in  "the  blood  of 
martyrs  flain,"  that  l^umanity  turns  a^^ay  in  difguft  from  the  fad  relics  of 
Jicr  narrow  and  inveterate  bigotry'?  Or  has  fiic  ever  been  remarkable  for  a  ' 

deficiency 
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deficiency  ui  the  lifaieral  duties  of  cbsrity  and-honitnirf  ?  No^  Sir,  tiR«tt« 
perience  which  all  dcicriptions  have  had  of  her  Ibrbeannce  and  mild  de* 
sneanour,  evoft  in  thefe  turbulent  times,  ought  to  endear  her  alike  to  thm 
courtier  and  the  pjcafant ;  to  her  own  children,  and  thofe  who  htnm  to 
anfwer  to  Oronifcience  for  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  have  iiMkigrJ 
them  to  profefs-  themielves  diflenter«  from  her  communion.  I  wiffla  tl« 
foureft  moralift  upon  earth,  after  contemplating  her  wcakneOes,  for  fbe  ai 
not  inJtdiihU,  would  take  as  fevsere  a  view  of  the  other  profoffions,  the  leiVf 
the  army,  and  medi/ctne ;  I  wift  he  would  fcan  the  vices  of  our  picfciH 
commercial  fydcm,  to  know  if  the  fad  rei'ults  of  human  depravity  ace  Boe 
to  be  m^t  with  only  too  prominent  in  them  all.  We  muft  not  cxterminaie 
for  tvtfy  failing,  forbearance  ought  tp  be  the  chara&erifiic  of  finfiil  man* 
The  wealthy  banker  fhould  not  oe  (^  qpickiightcd  in  finding  out  the  !»• 
policy  of  tythcs,  nor  fhould  the  prieft  be  io  very  exad  in  peeping  into  the 
f^  iniquity  of  banking  *•"  Thele  are  not  the  times  lor  government  to 
icn&ion  the  refle£Uons  which  are  caR  by  deGgning  men  upon  the  Hienr- 
chy ;  the  hands  of  the  clergy  mud  not  be  weaken^ ;  genuine  Cbiftiamty 
ought  not  for  one  moment  to  be  difpenfed  with.  With  you,  Sii^  I  eat 
eoayinced  that  we  arc  all  of  us  too  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  decade 
hadily  upon  his  condud  in  any  inllance.  The  opinion  of  wbat  I  fliaU 
call  the  intelledof  the  people  of  England,  bas  evidently  been  the  principle 
of  a6lion  to  which  he  has  upon  arouous  occafions  always  ^adverted,  and 
the  polar  ftar  by  which  he  has  (leered  his  courfe.  He  has  indeed  ibiuu) 
Ibme  difficulty  of  late  in  difthiguifhing  this  from  the  voice  of  fa^on ;  but 
he  has  difcriminated  with  unparalleled  ability^  and  has  been  generally  right. 
There  is  only  one  recent  in  (lance,  and  that  yet  remains  enveloped  in  my(- 
tery,  in  which  I  cannot  fully  exculpate  him  from  any  intentions  of  vx>» 
latin^  the  fundamental  principles  or  the  Briti(h  Conditurion.  Upon  thaT 
Quedion  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  nation  will  be  eventualtj 
oecifive  in  favour  of  ''  the  conditut ion's  remaining  unaltered."  The  it>^ 
phidry  urged  againd  tythes,  the  odium  excited  by  the  dtlliBnters  againft  the 
articles,  canons,  and  liturgy ;  and  the  laugh  raifed  by  the  fame  ddcriptiqn 
pf  men  agamd  the  clergy  by  their  indecent  prints,  and  caricatures,  will  be 
all  traced  to  the  noify  kennel  of  democracy  from  whence  they  have  recently 
emerged,  and  will  be  once  more  compelled,  by  the  drong  reafoning  of  ge- 
nuine patriots,  to  retire  from  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  difgrace;  and  oe 
again  forced  to  feek  an  audience  in  the  pious  malignity  of  the  conventicle* 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  under  great  obligation  for  the  fidelity  which 
you  have  manifeded  to  oiu:  original  principles. 

Yours,  mod  (incerelv, 

Yorkjhire,  W.  A. 

P.  S.  'I  he  mod  ardent  wifh  of  my  heart  is,  that  Britons  would  once 
more  rally  round  the  condituiion,  and  fwear  that  they  will  defend  it  one 
and  indivitible ;  and  that  they  will  fupport  no  meafures  which  tend  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  to  weaken  its  bulwarks.  If  there  even  was  a  crifis  when 
the  voice  of  the  nation  (hohld  be  heard,  didin£l  froiA  the  bravadoes  of  fac- 
tion, it  is  now ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  would,  thus  colle£led,  give  an  im- 
mediate efficacy  to  our  enfeebled  mealures,  and  renovate  the  whole  fydem* 


f  Vide  two  late  publifatioos, 

TO 
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TO  TH£  EDITOR,  • 

IHAVE^  pai4  grest  aUenlion  (o  the  difcuQions  which  hwc  taken  place 
rdative  to  the  fubjed  of  tytbet ;  and  am  convinced  that  not  a  fingke  ar« 
gument  baa  been  advanced,  in  favour  of  commutation  in  lieu  of  them» 
which  doeanot  hold  much  ih-onger  in  favour  of  a  commutatiim  in  lien  «f 
rmds.    Are  the  clergy  a  lef$  ufetiil  body  than  our  gentry,  that  Jacobinical 
neafarea  ihould  firft  commence  u  ith  thofe  who  I'cem  the  leafi  dtfpofed  to 
coontenafice  them  ?     Let  our  Legiflature  be  exceedingly  careful  of  counte« 
jianeiog  one  6ngle  idea  that  has  a  tendenc)'  to  render  property  of  any  defcrip* 
lion  leu  facred  than  it  is.    Indeed,  ^ir,  i  fear  that  a  commutation  has,  in 
many  infiances,  been  fuggefted  by  t'^e  very  worft  of  motives.     It  appears 
firft  to  have  originated  with  the  Dillentcrs  and  Jacobins,   from  their  aver* 
£oB  to  the  hierarchy;  and  is  now  adopted  by  a  few  felfilh  landholders^ 
finm,  I  hope,  the  Jallaciavs  idea,  that  the  clergy,  flattered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  pre&nt  emolnment*  will  facriiice  the  intereds  of  the  Church  for 
a  moft  difgraceful  compenfation.    I  fear  that  the  beft  defign,  on  the  aoTH, 
^mbraeea  very  clofely  the  reprehenfible  hope,  that  the  clergy  may  be  ca- 
joled, or  compelled  to  accept  of  a  commutation  for  the  compofuion  which  is 
"kt  frtfsnt  faid,  inftead  of  the  r«<7/  value  of  the  tithes;  for  moi^  afTuredljr 
the  landholders  would  be  very  great  lofers  indeed  by  a  fair  commutation. 
I  wi(h  that  through  the  medium  of  your  Review,  a  number  of  different 
^tementsof  the  cafes  of  the  clergy  could  be  fubxQitted  to  the  public,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  prejudice  raifed  by  their  adverfaries  ^ould,  by  fuch'a 
meafuie,  be  eHednally  feparated  from  the  queilion.     It  is  about  nine  or  tea 
years  fince  my  mofl  intimate  friend  was  prefente d  to  a  fmall  redory.    He 
had  been  the  Fellow  of  a  College,  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  a  reputable  cler- 
gyman, whofe  family  was  uncommonly  numerous;  and  of  courfe  be  was  a 
man  of  no  fortune.     His  predeceffor  was  in  eafy,  not  to  fay  affluent  cir- 
cumfiancea,  for  he  kept  his  carriage,  and  had  no  children :  in  addition  tq 
this  he  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  the  princi])a]  landholder  in  thepaHfh 
^ho  was  a  gentleman  of  very  large  fortune,  a  Member  of  Parliament;  and 
generally  voted  with  oppofition.     In  confequence^f  thefe  circumflanoesj, 
probably,  the  tithes  were  let  fo  low  as  one  fhilling  and  iixpence  an  acre* 
iit  my  friend's  firfl  going  he  was  a  perfed  firao^er  at  the  place,  and  knew 
little  about  natters  of  this  kind.     He  waited  upon  the  gentleman  in  quef* 
ficMi,  who  received  him  with  politenefs,  and  affability.    Encouraged  by  this, 
the  clergyman  ftated  his  caft- ;  but  the  member  nlibred  him  that  he  had  fef 
bis  face  againfl  tithes ;  and  even  faid  that  it  was  the  wi(h  oi  the  oppofitioa 
of  that  day  that  a  commutation  might  foon  take  place.     The  clergyman 
aiked  hi|n  if  fwo  ihillings  and  fixpence  would  be  too  much  to  expeS  fronoi 
his  farmers  ?  He  faid,  iu  return,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bufinefst  only  if  the  clergyman  would  fay  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  fortune^ 
he  would  not  oppofe  him  if  his  demands  were  reafonable ;  and  faid  ^rther; 
)ie  could  only  add  that  tithes  belong  ng  to  him  were  all  let  at  two  ihiUinga 
and  fixpence  an  acre.    Thus  uncomfortably  circumilanced  the  clergyman 
determined  to  take  a  ride  into  the  country  with  a  view  of  making  further 
inquiries.     He  (lopped  to  dinner  about  twenty  miles  from  his  living  ;  an4 
|iad  the  great  good  luck  to  meet  with  a  very  intelligent  innkeeper  to  whom, 
without  die  fipailcH  referve,  he  told  his  (lory,  llie  innkeeper,  with  as  little 

referve. 
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referve,  told  him  in  return,  that  he  was  at  that  monaent  in  the  habit  of  pay« 
Ing^veJ/billings  an  acre  for  ibat  genttemaiis  tyfbes  ^  he  further  faid  it  might 
be  true  that  the  gentleman  Jet  them  at  half  a  crown  an  acre;  bat  that  bis 
farmers  let  them  again  ar  ^ve  (hillings;  and  he  ihrewdly  obferved/ that  not 
the  black  coatei  tit  lie-holders,  but  the  grey  coatdd  were  the  oppreflbrs. 
Satisfied  with  this  intelligence  the  clergyman,  upon  his  return;  aiked  the  far* 
iscrs  three  IhiUings  an  acre  ;^  and  after  muchtroi;ble  and  with  great  difficoltf 
brought  them  into  t'lefe  terms,  at  which  they  have  (ince  remained,  though 
he  is  very  certain  that  the  tithes  for  the  two  lafl  years  have  been  well  worth 
eight  {h.ilings  an  acre.  This,  Sir,  I  mod  folemnly  declare  is  the  true  ftace- 
ment  of  a  very  ftudious  and  laborious  Mini(ler*s  Situation  with  refpeft  to 
tithes,  who  has  a  numerous  and  increaiing  family,  for  whom,  with  all  poffi- 
ble  oeconomy  and  felf  denial,  he  can  make  little  or  no  provifion,  though  be 
is  apparently  declining  to  'he  grave  under  a  complication  of  diibrders  alto- 
gether induced  by  a  ftudious  and  fcdentary  life.  I  am  finally  pcrfuaded. 
Sir,  if  all  the  inftaucespf  this  kind,  which  the  kingdopi  affords,  were  only 
fairly  laid  before  the  public  they  would  compofe  fuch  a  mafs  of  e^dence  • 
in  favour  of  the  clergy  as  woi;ld  doom  the  fatellites  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  to  no  litltle  infamy.        '         I  remain  your*s^ 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, 

THE  new  rdlgioiis  confpiracy  as  it  has  been  improperly  termed,  for  there 
is  not  one  grain  qf  genuine  Cbr'ijiianity  about  it,  is  at  length  completely 
expofed,  and  many  documents  relative  to  it  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  c^ 
Government.  1  cannot  however  help  obferving,  that  your  CorrefpondenCs 
upon  this  fubjedt  have  not  by  any  means  done  their  caufe  complete  jaftice. 
You  will  find  the  attack  upon  the  clergy  generally  attended  with  one 
equally  fevere  upon  the  higher  orders  of  fociety.  Thus  Mr.  Cockin  is  not 
only  fevere  upon  lawn-fleeves,  but  likewiie  informs  us  that -God  is  abolifli- 
ing  the  idols  oifilver  m^dgoU;  and  Mr.  I'awibn  is  not  content  with  (end- 
ing the  clergy  ad  inferos,  but  almofl  every  man  of  refpedkability  in  the 
kingdom,  as  we  find  in  the  page  immediately  preceding  thofe  you  have 
introduced  into  your  ufeful  publication.  ^*  And  if  we  confider  the  ftate  of 
our  great  men,"  he  obferves,  ''  may  we  not  fay,  wi^h  the  Prophet,  that  thefe 
have  altogether  broken  the  yoke,  and  burft  the  bonds  ?  Religion  in  the  pre- 
ient  age  very  feldoni  rifes  higher  than  a  middling  tradefman ,  there  may 
be  a  capital  tradefman  here  and  there  who  has  a  regard  for  religion,  but 
thefe  are  very  few:  there  are  fe  vtr  ftill  among  the  merchants  who  love 
rcligon  ;  but  amongft  the  mbiiity  and  gentry  where  fhall  we  find  a  rent 
Cbriftiajif  Thefe  almoll  univerfally,  like  Gallio,  car'  for  none  of  thefe 
things.  VV' holly  taken  up  with  the  gayeft  fcenes  of  life;  and  highly  di- 
verted with  the  diveriio.is,  pleafures,  and  entertainments,  of  this  poor,  vain, 
traufitory  world,  they  look  upon  religion  as  a  mere  trifle,  quite  beneath 
their  notice;  hence  they  treat  thfe  one  tning  needful  with  the  greatefi  ne- 
glect 'y  and  leave  it  entirely  to  the  ignorant  vulgar,  to  thofe  whom  they  think 
have  nothing  elfe  to  araultt  theuifelves  with.  Tbefe  are  enrnimtly  wibtnd 
God  in  ihe  ivorld  being  utally  eftrafigtd  from  him.*'  So  much  for  the  rich 
is  to  be  iuet  with  in  the  extcnuvc  charity  of  this  thougbtlela  old  man }  and 

lam 
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1  am  told  by  gentlemen,  admitted  into  converfation  with  ocrtniri  wolves  Irt 
iheep's  cloathing,  that  they  tlo  not  hefitate  to  obferve,  "  what  a  (hame  it 
is  that  luch  worthlefd  beings  (hould  be  indulging  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
wh-le  they,  the  only  worthy  beings,  are  dealt  almofl  without."  Mr,  Paw- 
fon*s  affedion  for  the  learned  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extra6b. 
"  If  we  go  to  our  wife  and  learned  men,  the  comparifon  too  nearly  holds 
good:  for  if  thefe  have  negle^ed the  word  of  the  Lord,  what  wifdom  can 
there  be  in  them }  If  they  will  not  fo  much  as  believe  th9  truth  of  God^ 
how  then  will  they  underliand,  or  experience  the  faving  power  of  it  ?  Here 
with  the  Prophet  we  ihay  take  up  a  lamentation,  in  that  many  of  our  wile 
men  have  rejeded  that  bleHed  book  of  God  which  muft  ever  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  j  and  mutt  be  confidered  as  the 
fountain  of  all  wifdom  5  and  have  fet  up  their  own  wifdom  in  oppofition  to 
the  wifdom  of  God,  faying,  in  efte6t,  are  not  we  wifer  than  he  ?  Have  they 
not  aifo  rejeded  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of 
finners,  who  in  infinite  pity  and  love  came  down  from  Heaven  and  gave  ht» 
own  life  in  order  to  fave  them  ?  Do  not  thefe  vain  men  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  rejedfc  the  atonement  which,  by  his  preci- 
ous blood,  he  hath  made  for  their  fins;  and  negle6t  that  precious  falva* 
tion  which  ht  hath  dearly  purchaftd  for  them  ?'*  In  another  place,  page 
81,  he  writes,  "  Are  then  our  wife  and  learned  men  the  mod  fpiritual,  and 
heavenly  minded  ?  Are  they  of  all  others  the  mo(^  meek  and  low  in  heart? 
or.  Are  they  not  the  very  reverfe  of  this  ?  Are  they  not  in  genera!  the  moft 
proud  and  paflionate,  the  moft  felf-fufficient  and  felf-willed?  in  a  word,  Are 
they  not  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  God  and  true  religion  ?" — Is  not  thif 
n^n  exerting  his  uunoft  powers  in  the  caufe  of  democracy ;  and  is  he  not 
anfwerable  at  the  bar  of  the  public  for  fuch  exertions  as  thefe  ?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  fermons  have  already  done  incalculable  mifbhief  araongft 
the  lower  orders,  for  four  hundred  of  them  were  given  away ;  and  after 
that  lent  from  one  to  another  3  and  we  now  obferve  fome  of  the  bleiled 
fruits  of  fuch  religion  in  the  attacks  which  have  been  recently  made  upon 
the  windows  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Leeds,  and  the  rc*ftlcfs  condud  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  1  remain  your's,  &c. 

JVefi'BJding,  Yorkjbire,  April  13.  A. 


To  THE  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN,  « 

MEETING  the  other  day  with  a  prayer,  in  a  puhlication,  entitled  "An 
Help  to  Devotion,"  printed  in  the  year  1737.  It  appeared  fo  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  our  prefent  feafon  of  dif^refs,  that  I  much  wifhed  for 
its  general  circulation,  and  could  think  of  no  meihod  lb  likely  to  effeft 
that,  or  fo  proper  as  your  excellent  magazine,  which  undertaken  for  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  advancement  of  his  true  religion,  will,  I  truft,  meet 
with  the  fuccefs  you  and  all  fmcere  Chriftians  mul^  devoutly  hope  for. — 
That  God  may  prolpcr  this  "  your  work  and  labour  of  love,"  is  the  prayer 
of,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

^  MEMBER  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  . 

"  DECAY   OF    PIETY. 

"  The  lefs  appearance  there  is  of  univerial  reformation,   the  more  jca- 
loufly  ought' every  perfoii  to  look  to  himfelf,  left' he  be  one  that  obftrufl 

it; 
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U ;  tor  To  ke  does,  nAo  (bys  till  it  be  a  fafbian,  but  neglefis  to  coatribotd 
his  part  to  malu  k  fo,  .He  who  cor>riden  himfelf  but  as  one,  (bonid  noC ' 
fuffer  himfelf  to  grow  into  lefs;  to  fall  from  that  unit  to  a  cypher^  by  per- 
inittitig  floth  or  cowardice  to  enfeeble  him ;  but,  on  the  oontrary,  fliouM 
recoil^  his  fpirits,  a^uate  all  his  drength,  and  therefore  be  fme  lo  do  lib 
Utmofl:,  becaui'e  that  utmod  is  but  a  little* 

*^  If  there  be  any  Jacobs  smong  us ;  any  who  can  wreftle  and  ptwaS 
with  God,  there  never  was  fo  preiTmg  a  need  of  their  interceffioo.  O,  kt 
all  that  are  thus  prepared  for  it,  vigoroaily  undertake  thi9  pious  work  ;  bt 
no  Mofes'  hands  ever  wax  heavy,  but  be  always  held  up  m  a  derom  ka- 
portunity." 

A  Prayer — to  be  ufed  in  private,  deploring  the  natioaai  fins,  andds* 
pricating  thofe  dreadful  judgmenu  that  feem  to  hang  over  this  church  aod 
nation,  >. 

^*  O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  I  deftre  humbly  to  toA^ 
fefs  before  thee,  both  on  the  behalf  of  my  (elf,  and  of  this  iiatioa  ;  that 
have  grievouAy  finned  again  ft  thee :  that  all  orders  of  men  afliongft  w  1 
tranfgrelTed  thy  righteous  laws,  and  have  hitherto  rendered  both  thy  i 
ciet  and  thy  judgments  ineffedual  to  amendment  of  our  lives.  It  is  of  tlgr 
mercy  alone,  that  we  are  not  utterly  coi|(umed ;  that  thy  goodoefi  hath  yet 
ipured  us — and  yet,  O  Lord,  who  is  there  that  rcgardeth  the  power  of  thy 
wrath  ?  How  few  amongft  us  who  repent  of  their  wretchedaels.  Thou, 
Lord,  hath  fpoken  by  thy  word  to  oar  ears,  by  thy  judgments  even  to  al| 
our  fenfes :  but  unlefs  thou  ^eak  by  thy  foirits  to  our  heurtSi  all  thy  other 
calls  will  be  ineHe£lual.  O  fend  out  this  tny  mighty  voice,  and  aw^en  mt 
out  of  our  lethargy. — Thou  who  did  ft  call  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave,  he 
plea&d  to  call  us  who  are  dead  in  trefpafs  and  fins,  and  make  us  to  awake 
unto  righteoufnefs.  Though,  Lord,  our  frequent  refiftances  even  of  tfay 
inward  calls,  have  juftly  provoked  thee  to  give  ns  up  to  our  own  hearth 
f  eftfr--yet  thou  art  good  even  above  what  we  can  wifli  fro«h  the  hound* 
IcTs  ocean  of  thy  mercy ;  therefore,  withdraw  not  the  influence  of  thy 
grace,  and  take  not  thy  holy  i'pirit  from  us — thou  haft  been  found  by  ibeaa 
that  fought  thee  not,  let  that  z€t  of  mercy  be  extended  to  others,  who  are 
infenfibly  lick,  and  do  not  fo  much  as  look  after  a  phyfician ;  and  by  how 
moth  their  cafe  is  the  more  dangerous,  fo  much  the  more  fovereign  reme- 
dies thou  apply*  Lord  help  us  all ;  and  confider  not  lb  much  our  un- 
worthynefs  of  thy  aid,  as  our  irremediable  ruin  if  we  want  it.  Save, 
Lbid,  or  we  perifti  eternally. 

*^  Once,  when  thou  llepft  in  a  (hip,  and  a  temjf>eft  arifing  threatened 
death  to  all  in  the  fhip,  thou  awakedft  at  the  cry  or  a  few  di&iplrs  ;  and 
ibraitway,  at  thy  almighty  word,  the  waters  couched,  the  winds  fell,  the 
ftorm  was  fudderrly  turned  into  a  calm  ;  the  dumb  waters  knew  thdr 
Maker's- voice.  Thou  feeft  Lord  with  what  ftorms  thy  weak  (hip  is  tofled; 
the  ftiip  wherein  thy  little  flock  is  in  peril  to  be  drowtied— ^nd  we  all 
perifli.  For  this  tempeft  we  may  thank  our  own  folly  and  madneis,  ouf 
own  vilenefs  and  finful  living.  I  confeis  it,  and  acknowledge  thy  righte- 
oufnefs, arid  I  bewail  our  unnghteoufnefs :  but  I  appeal  to  thy  mercy, 
which  furmounteth  all  thy  works.  We  have  Cuffered  much  pumlhment^ 
and  now  reap  the  fad  fruits  of  our  own  mifdoings.  Yet  appears  there  no 
where  any  haven  or'port  unto  us ;  but  ftill  more  and  more  grievous  puniOi- 
nents  fcero  to  bans  over  our  heads.  Lord,  I  adore  thy  juftice  herein  ;  fonif* 
much  as  we  have  aefcrvc4  thii  evil,  becauie  we  have  finned  againft  tbee« 

,  But, 


An  Hilp  H  tkwtlon.  if2f 

But,  O  merciful  God,  I  befcech  thee,  that  thou  wilt  not  fonfider  nor 
iveigh  what  is  due  to  our  defervings,  but,  rather  what  becometn  thy  mercy* 
Have  mercy  «poo  us,  O  G04,  after  thy  great  gocdnefs,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  vouchfafe  to  deliver  us,  for  the  fake  of 
thy  dear  Son  our  Redeemer,  Jeius  ChrifL 

*^  fiu^  O  Lord,  what  can  we  plead  to  avert  thy  judgments,  who  are  at 
&r.  from  penitetKe  as  innocence  ?  Or  how  can  we  pray  againft  that  ven- 
fcaoce^  which  we  make  it  our  bufinefs  tp  pull  down. 

*'  Blefled  Lord^  there  is  but  one  mercy  we  are  capable  of;  and  that  is  th« 
melung  of  our  hearts :  and  if  that  cannot  be  done  but  by  fevere  infliAiona, 
I  befixch  thee  to  difpenfe  to  us  what  thou  feed  mod  apt  to  reduce  us.  If 
a  greater  degree  of  outward  miiery  will  tend  to  the  curing  of  our  irtwanl 
evil ;  Lord  i'pare  not  thy  rod,  but  flrike  it  yet  more  fharply— awaken  iis^ 
though  it  be  with  thunder ;  and  let  us  rather  feel  thy  terrors,  than  not  fcel 
our  lins.  But  yet,  Lord,  if  thy  gentler  methods  may  have  any  efie£l,  be 
pleaied  to.  continue  thy  long  fuffering  towards  us  ;  and  though  we  have  no 
pretence  10  mercy,  yet  .do  thou  afiert  thine  own  work)  be  merciful,  be- 
Cai|fe  thou  haft  been  io. 

"  Suffer  us  not  todeftroy  what  thou  haft  ib  gracioufly  preferved:  but 
■jrather  by  thy  fharpcr  or  by  thy  gentler  methods,  bn'ng  us  home  to  thyfelf. 

Lord,  thou  haft  in  all  ages  ftrangely  condefcended  to  the  interceflions  of 
ttiy  fervants-^Bow  the  Heavens  again,  and  come  down  ^nd  hear  the  prayers 
of  thofe  who  deiire  to  fear  thy  Name :  anfl*  let  them  not  only  deliver 
their  own  fouls,  but  obtain  mercy  alfo  for  this  pcrverie  generation;  even 
fuch  a  mighty  grace  as  may  yet  reduce  us.  Thou  who  didft  at  firft 
call  a  foul  of  darknels  into  thy  marvellous  light,  recall  us,  we  befeech  thee, 
from  that  worfe  darkneis  wherein  we  have  involved  ourfelves.  Put  thy 
laws  into  our  hearts,  and'  write  them  in  our  minds ;  and  after  ib  man^r 
years  of  being  called  Chriftians,  let  us  be  fo  indeed.  Revive  that  prU 
mitive  zeal  and  ian£tity  which  may  purify,  as  to  thyfelf,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works.  And,  oh!  thou  blefted  Mediator,  who 
rayed  for  thy  firft  crucificrs,  intercede  alfo  for  us,  who  have  cruet- 
ed  thee  afrefh ;  and  though  we  have  nothing  to  fay  for  ourfelves,  yet 
let  thy  wounds  and  death,  thy  crofs  and  paflion,  plead  for  us,  and  ob- 
tain whatever  our  wretched  ftate  is  in  need  of.  O  Lord,  hear ;  O  Lord, 
forgive,  confider  and  do  it,  if  not  for  ours,  yet  for  thy  name's  fake.  Thou 
art  Jefus,  a  Saviour :  Oh  fave  thy  people  from  their  fins.  'Grant  us  true 
repentance  unto  life,  not  to  be  repented  of.  Turn  us  from  -all  our  evil 
ways,  that  iniquity  may  not  be  our  ruin.  Deny  us  not  a  broken  heart  and 
contrite ;.  and  grant  we  may  bring  forth  fruita  of  repentance  in  a  (^ncete 
and  fpeedy  amendment  of  our  lives.  Then,  Oh  Lord,  we  fhall  (ee  thy 
hand  is  not  f9  fhortencd  that  it  cannot  fave  ^  when  thou  haft  delivered  us 
from  our  fins,  thou  wilt  deliver  us  from  troubles.  Shew  us  thy  mercy, 
and  that  foon^  and  grant  us  ihy  falvation  ;  that  we  being  delivered  both 
in  body  and  foul,  may  fcrve  thee  with  both  in  a  chearful  obedience,  and 
praife  the  name  of  our  God,  who  hath  dealt  fio  wonderfully  with  us.-*- 
Amen." 

I  hope.  Gentlemen,  the  prayer  I  have  tranfcribed  will  meet  with  your 

approbation,  and  be  confidered  proper  for  general  circulation.     You  will 

no  doubt  think  it  proper  to  add  a  petition  for  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and 

br  wifdonr  to  be  grvcn  tv  his  minifters  at  the  pieient  awful,  evefitfis}^  crrfis;. 

March  6f  i8q\* 
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5^8  .    MifcillaniiU 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SIR}  Sutiouy  near  Efy» 

THE  word  Vates  was  originally  applied  t6  the  Pdct,  as  wdl  as  to  thi 
Prophet.  Our  admirable  Spenler  fccms  to  be  entitled  to  the  term  in 
both  its  acceptations,  and  to  have  been  infpircd  with  a  forefight  of  that  le- 
velling giant  equality,  which  has  made  his  appearance  at  the  cloie  of  th^ 
i8th  century  ;  the  PoA  has  entered  his  protcft  again  ft  him  in  the  Second 
Canto  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Fairy  Queen,  ftanza  agth',  to  the  end ;  as 
from  the  affcftcd  obfoletencfs  of  his  language,  and  the  peculiar  ftru£^urc  <rf 
bis  ftanza,  Spenfcr  is  not  fo  generally  read  as  the  fublimity  of  his  poetry 
and  the  morality  of  his  matter  defcrve ;  and  as  I  wifti  the  opinion  of  fo  ex- 
cellent a  judge  on  a  fubjeft  fo  important  to  focicty  fhould  be  diffufcd  as 
wide  as  pofTiblc,  I  have  lent  you  the  paflfage  alluded  to  in  more  familiar  and 
modem  di6fcion  and  metre,  which,  though  I  am  convinced  it  will  fall  very 
Ibort  of  the  original,  yet  may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  mafs  of  readers. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  conftant  reader  and  obedient  fervant, 

.SERSPEN* 

*  They  travel  long,  at  length  they  view  the  coaftj 
"Where  ftanda  alTembled  a  prodigious  hoft. 
They  haften  on  to  know  the  caufe  aflign'di 
In  what  requeft  fo  many  nations  join 'd. 

Upon  a  rock,  high  rais'd  above  the  flood, 
With  mortftrous  fcales  a  mighty  giant  i!ood, 
Who  boafted  with  a  Vain  and  empty  noilc 
That  in  one  fcale  he  all  the  world  would  poifc. 
If,  for  the  other,  he  could  matter  find  ; 
For  want  of  which,  with  trifles  light  as  wind. 
And  vanity,  his  balance  huge  he  filled. 
Which  plcas'd  all  fools,  each  woman  and  each  child« 
He  boafted  he'd  take  up  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  from  the  folid  earth  the  waves  divide, 
That,  to  one  balance  fliould  the  fire  repair, 
The  other,  without  wind  ihould  hold  the  air, 
Together  then  he'd  balance  heav'n  and  hell. 
Each  particle  and  all  in  each  who  dwell ; 
Nor  would  be  raifs  a  feather  of  their  weighty 
And  what  remain'd  of  furplus  would  iranflate 
Into  its  proper  fcale,  for  all,  he  faid. 
Unequal,  now  each  other'^  *^i§ht  invade. 
View  the  rough  fca  the  mould'ring  earth  impair, 
And  fire  encroach  upon  the  paflivc"  air  ; 
The  elements  had  3II  got  out  of  pUrc, 
And  nations  now  this  ru!c  of  wrong  embrace, 
All  which  he'd  bring  to  their  juft  fhape  and  fize, 
And  ail  things  in  ihc  world  would  equalize. 

The  multitudes  around  large  circles  made 
And  liftenM  to  hi^  vain  rhodomontade. 


♦  Sir  Arthegall  and  Talus  his  iron  page* 
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Spenfer'i  Fairy  J^en.  p>^ 

(As  round  an  honey-poty  flies  fimple  throng,) 

Thby  think  'tis  he  that  obuft  tedrels  each  wrong, 

And  give  them  freedom  uncont^lPd.    The  Knight 

Who  faw^hai  he  deceiv'd  the  people's  fight, 

Accolb  him  without  fear ;  *<  O,  you  who  dare 

To  weigh  the  1/irorld,  proportioning  each  fhare^ 

You  (hew  an  arrogancb  that's  mUch  to  blame, 

And,  at  what's  far  beyond  your  reach  you  aim, ' 

You,  who  the  limits  of  each  part  would  fcan. 

Should  fcnow  the  poife  of  each  when  each  began ; 

'Tis  by  that  (landard  you  can  only  knoW 

Wher^  things  have  fail'd,  and  where  they  overflow. 

All  things  came  forth,  in  goodly  meafure  plann'd. 

At  their  creation,  from  their  Maker's  hand, 

And  all  were  weigh'd  in  fuch  an  equal  fcale, 

That  not  a,  drachm  were  wanting  to  the  tale* 

Fix'd  in  the  centre  was  this  earthly  ball» 

While  Teas  furround  it  as  a  liquid  wall, 

Thefe  are  confin'd  by  air,  no  drop  can  wafle, 

And  all  is  by  the  ambient  Heav'n  embrac'd, 

Which  keeps  them  in  their  courfe  with  juftice  truc^ 

All  know  their  bounds,  their  courfes  all  purfue, 

All  theie  for  centuries  have  thus  remain 'd^ 

Nor  any  changes  have  their  order  ftain*d. 

Were  they  now  weigh'd  in  your  new-fangl*d  fcale, 

Say  can  you  prove  luch  order  would  not  fail ;  -if 

Peril  attends  on  ehangCf  unlound  in  chance,  ,  ;?« 

No  lot)ger  then  fuch  dang'rous  i'c hemes  advance;  k 

Nor  change  a  fyAem  prov'd  fo  good^  for  worfe^  ft 

Unceruin  if  they'd  (liU  retain  their  courfe.'*  7;.' 

"  You  fooliih  elfc,  how  wtak  you  ftlte  the  point  l"  '         l 

The  Giant  fays,  "All  things  are  out  of  joint,  ^         ;•; 

All  order's  loft  ;  can^ft  fee  without  reproach  f 

Beneath  thy  feet  the  fea  on  land  encroach ; 
See  how  the  earth  accumulates  each  day, 
From  heaps  of  dead  which  in  its  womb  they  laV ; 
Sure  it  were  fit  fuQh  wrong  fhould  be  ^edrefs'd. 
Curtail  th'  eXub'rant,  add  unto  the  lead. 
Wherefore  thele  lofty  mountains  down  I'll  throw, 
And  taake  them  IcVel  with  the  plain  below; 
Thcfe  rocks,  which  now  their  arduous  ftatibns  keep, 
I'll  plunge  into  the  bottom  of  the  dc;ep,  ^  ^ 

There  iet  them  find  their  level j  as  at  firil ;  ,  * 

DefpQts  rU  next  fupprcfs^  and  tyranrs  curft^  I 

The  mafs  of  men  no  more  (hall  lordlings  fway,  * 

The  Hch  man'i  wealth  1*11  to  the  poor  convey." 

"  Sine  e,'"*  fays  Sir  Arthegall,  "  of  "what  you  i^%  \ 

■So  fraught  wiih  error  is  your  vain  decree, 
How  can  your  vanity  a  rule  apply 
To  what's  invifible  ttt  mortal  ^e? 
The  feas  aAault  the  earth  with  frequent  charge^ 
Y^  do  they  not  their  boundaries  cnlargjD^ 

A^YXNDlXi  VOL.  VIH,  Oo  ^Qf  __^ 
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Nor  i9  tli0  t»nb  dMniuAi'idl  ill  the  fnouU, 
Which  by  nidQ  wftv«  hat  fwm  ila  btfe  been  roU'd, 
Is  bv  the  Hide  to  otbn*  parted  oonvey'd, 
And  may  be  foim^  if  ^t^gbt^  not  loft,  though  ftny*d« 
Nor  does  the  esrth  receive  increaie  Iroin  thofe 
Who  fink  iu  deaths  And  in  her  weadb  lepofey 
Formed  of  the  duft,  to  duft  &aU  all  unite, 
However  green  the  blade^  the  UoQbm  bright, 
Then  when  lean  dies,  fay  is  it  not  moil  juft 
He  turn  agaiv  to  his  prioiteval  duU  ? 
All  creatucea  Ue  in  their  Gfeator's  bands, 
AU  omft  (uhmit  to  what  hvi  will  coaimands  ; 
At  hit  command  all  into  beini;  i'pring, 
V  All  ceafe  to  be>  u  wills  th*  Ahnighty  King> 

None  aA^  why  fuch  thinga  are«    The  lowly  dale 
Repines  not  thet  tjnt  hiila  the  ikies  a^Tail, 
Nor  do  the  hills  the  lowlv  dales  difdain. 
« With  pow'r,  from  GcMioeriv^d,  Kings  hold  their  reign. 
He  makes  their  fybieBs  fs^thfiil  to  the  Crown  ; 
Some  he  exahs,  and  (bine  he  tumbies  down ; 
To  fome  he  gives,  frotn  otfacra  takes  away. 
All,  9i\  is  his,  all  own  hia  potent  fway ; 
He  does  whatever  is  done,  his  fovereign  will 
None  may  Withftand,  all  muft  his  law  fulfil ; 
What  he  has  bound.  What  creaturecan  unbind  ? 
Whence  then  this  empty  arrogance  of  mind  ? 
To  call  him  to  account,  hts  works  weigh  o'ier, 
Whofe  counfel  far  above  thy  knowkge  foarP 
Sinpe,  of  the  objefis  obvious  to  thy  fight. 
Vain  man,  thy  judgement  cannot  deem  aright. 
Say,  can  (I  thpu  in  thy  idle  balance  find 
A  way,  with  truth,  to  poife  the  padiug  wind, 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  ilfues  from  the  Sad, 
Or  the  thought  pafling  from  the  human  breaQ,  ? 
Is  thi^  too  much  ?  Then  let  thine  art  elTay 
A  fmgle  word  from  human  lips  to  weigh  ;  * 
If  to  luch  trivial  arts  you've  no  pretence. 
How  can  you  lean  the  ways  of  Providence  ? 
How  can  he  mattcrsof  importance  rule, 
M^ho,  in  the  fmalleft,  {lands  confeft  a  fool?" 

The  Giant,  half  abalh'd,  in  folly  caught, 
Reply'd,  of  little  things  he  little  thought ; 
But  he  engag'd,  the  lead  word  could  foe  laid 
Within  his  balance  (liould'be  judly  wcigh'd* 

Then  thus  the  Knight — "  In  thy  nice-judging  fcale. 
Doth  right  or  wrong,  or  falfc  or  true,  prevail  ? 

He  fjiid  th'  experiment  he'd  inflant  try. 
But  the  wing'd  words  from  out  his  balance  fly. 
Enrag'd  he  fwore  the  texture  was  too  thin, 
Nor  could  he  words  confine  his  fcalcs  within  ; 
That  he  could  weigh  fubftantial  right  and  wrong, 
lie  faid  he  could  bring  proof  both  clear  and  Ilronr* 

«  Well 


SpcnferV  Aiky  J^uan.  §%% 

^  Wdi  then,''  fidd  Arthfl«»U,  ^^  to  proof  piitteed, 
Firft,  in  one  bid«nce  let  tlie  true  Ibe  Uid.'* 

Agreed  :  hua  wtrcn  the  ftlfc  he  "would  have  tiy*d. 
From  th'  other  fcale  the  fttfc  would  evef  Okie, 
No  forte  could  its  ebftic  powV  rubdiie» 
For  never  will  the  farlfe  be  weight  vMh  true. 

"  Now  lake  the  right,"  fays  ArtKcgall,  "  and  Tee 
With  fo  much  wrong  if  your  fam'd  licalcs  agree?'* 
In  goes  the  ff^ht,  and  now  the  Giant  4ong 
Attempts  to  load  the  other  fcale  with  wrong ; 
But  all  his  art  «nd  flrength  could  not  avail, 
With  wrong  hcap'd  thick  on  wrongj  to  turn  tfiefeale: 
He  fwears  and  labours  with  his  utmoft  might, 
A  tori  of  wrong  can't  pojfe  one  ounce  of  right. 

And  now,  incensed,  his  balance  he'd  have  fpoird, 
Blit  him  the  Knighx  acco(ls  with  accent  mild, 
*'  Not  to  your  fcalcs,"  faid  he,  "  the  crime  belongs, 
They  can't  dilcriminate  'twixt  rights  and  wrongs, 
A  juft  criterion  do  vou  wilh  to  find? 

Their  weight  mud  be  adjufted  by  the  mind;  '   ' 

And  would  you  have  the  truth  of  words  appear, 
Or  know  their  fallehood,  weigh  them  in  the  ear; 
Set  truth  and  right  a  moment  out  of  fight. 
For  they  with  wrong  and  falfehood  ne'er  unite ; 
And  put  two  wrongs  or  falfes  in  each  fcale. 
Of  thof^  the  weight  your  balance  (hall  detail, 
For  truth  is  uncom pounded,  fimple,  one, 
And  right's  derivea  from  itfelf  alone." 

Then  wrongs  and  falfes  in  each  fcale  he  throws. 
The  balance  ioon  the  difproportion  ihews ; 
But  quickly  right  afcended  to  her  throne. 
The  middle  of  the  beam,  and  late  alone. 
But  right  from  thence  he  lubour'd  to  dii'place. 
For  never  in  Tiis  eyes  did  right  Hud  grace. 
Extremities  'twas  his  delight  to  weigh, 
To  this  to  add,  from  that  to  take  away. 
For. never  was  his  wicked  balance  ieea 
Pois'd  with  the  equitable  golden  mean. 

When  Talus  faw  him  thus,  with  fkill  profane 
Spread  error  wide,  his  bulk  into  the  main 
He  ftioves  ;  feceiv'dinto  the  derp  profound 
The  giant  (iruggles,  finks,  at  length  is  drownM. 

As  %v*hcn  a  fhip,  wifh  battcr'd  (ides,  has  ftruck. 
By  cruel  tcmpcft  driv'n,  againft  a  rock, 
Into  a  thouland  pieces  ^h-i  divides, 
Misfortune's  prey,  the  Ipon  of  wind  and  tides. 
So,  fmm  the  clifi  is  this  huge  giant  thrown, 
Bruis'd  is  his  carcnic,  brok'en  ev'ry  bone. 
His  batter'd  balance  ib  in  pieces  rent  ; 
So  falls  the  proud,  to  he<tdlong  ruin  lent* 

O  o  2  This 


i;3t  MfeeUmnUt. 

ThU  when  the  people  faw,  wh6  anxious  prefs, 
And  lone  from  him  ha'd  waited  for  Vcdrefs, 
With  luoden  tumqlt  and  with  wild  uproar 
They  flir.qp  cruel  (Irife  tbro'  all  the  fliore. 
For  he  had  ta\|ght  them  each  (hould  have  his  will. 
And  innovation  (hould  their  purfes  fill. 
They  rifc  ?n  arms,  refolv'd  t*  avenge  his  caufe. 
Ripe  for  rebellion,  prompt  to  fpum  all  laws. 

When  Arthegall  the  lawlels  crowd  beheld, 
flh  breaft  with  doubt  and  indignation  fwi^ll'd, 
For  loth  was  he  fuch  rabble  rout  to  chafe, 
Qr  his  keen  fword  embrue  in  blood  fo  bafe : 
Again,  he  fear'd,  that  fhould  he  thence  retire. 
His  fame  or  life  might  fall  beneath  their  ire ; 
He  therefore,  Talus,  fent  t*  obtain  a  truce, 
Or  aflc  why.teem'd  their  (Iren^th  with  fuch  abufe. 
But,  foon  as  he  approach'd,  with  blow  on  blow 
They  rude  aflauU  th'  invulnerable  foe; 
He  undifmay'd,  unhurt,  with  iron  flail 
Their  fcatter'd  ranks  'gen  furious  to  alTail, 
None  can  withftand  him,  like  a  fwarm  of  flies 
The  crowd  difpers'd,  to  holes  and  coverts  hies ; 
As  when  a  Falcon,  gliding  by  the  brook. 
Darts  at  a  flufh  of  ducks  with  nimble  flroke, 
The  trembling  fowl  at  view  of  death  difraay'd, 
Hifde  ibem  amid  the  flagger's  friendly  (hade. 

So  Talus,  when  he  routs  the  rebel  mafs, 
Returns  to  Arthegall,  and  pn  they  pafs. 

p.  8.  A  verfion  of  the  whole  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  of  which  this  m^ 
be  confidered  as  a  fpecimen,  will  probably  be  ottered  tp  the  public  befoit^ 
the  clofe  of  t(ie  year  1 8o2» 

^-—r-         r-T-TT-f- .  -     •    ':     ..     ■/. — : 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

IF  by  chance  you  have  in  your  Magazine  a  retired  and  nnoccupied  comer, 
where  inexperience  may  find  a  quiet  retreat,  and  tf  you  can  for  a  lew 
momenta  defcend  from  the  grandeur  of  that  found  morality,  which  Is  ths 
charaderiflic  ornament  of  your  publication,  lo  the  iing-fong  trifles  of  a 
canting  poetader,  you  will  perhaps  alipw  a  place  in  your  Review  to  thefe 
hafty  riiymes  of  one,  who  has  nothing  to  boafl  of  but  a  fincere  love  for  his 
country,  and  a  fixed  hatrjed  againfl  the  prefent  exidiog  enemies  of  all 
religion  and  mo|:ali^y,  and  .every  fpecies  of  civil  goyemment  and  good 
order. 

Your  good  fenfc  will,  I  knpw,  point  out  to  yon,  whether  you  ought  Iq 
rged  or  receive  this  efay  ^  in  either  cafr.  your  decifiou  will  be  equally  In- 
ditferent,  though  entirely'  binding,  to  m/B : — if  you  find  it  unworthy 
your  notice,  r  addrcfs  you  without  Mio  Icaft  refcryation  in  the  wprds  of 
liorace: 

55  Si  te  forte  raejae  grayis  nrct  fajrciua  chartacy 
5'  JhJicif.K''rrr — rr- 
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A  new  and  Improved  Plan  cf  Freedom.  $%% 

One  farther  hint  I  will  mention: — If  the  ridiculom  appearance  of  the 
idea  contained  in  thefe  verfos  (hould  be  made  an  objedion  to  them,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  remember  to  whom  they  are  addreli'ed.  Every  man  muft 
be  {>aid  with  his  own  coin ;  and  to  Libertinarians,  the  profeifed  pro- 
moters and  patrons  of  all  ftrange  and  eccentric  notions^  nonicnfe  is  peca- 
J,iarly  dedicated : — 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  FREEDOM, 

POR  THE 

LJBERTINARUKS. 
[To  the  tunc  of  "  the  Vv'oild  topfy-turvy."] 

When  Liberty's  the  geo'ral  cry, 

When  Freedom  tills  each  mouth. 
Their  wilhes  1  would  fain  fupply. 

And  freely  grant  them  both, — 

For  of  two  evils  (as  they  fay) 

*Twas  always  judg'd  the  betl, 
At  everv  period  when  you  mi\y 

To  limply  take  the  Icaft:— 

Now  as  their  Freedom  is  abfurd 

AUke  in  deed  and  thought. 
And  it  is  plain  in  every  word 

That  all  mud  come  to  naught . 

A  better  plan  I  would  propofe. 

Which  foon  iball  make  them  free. 
Shall  put  an  end  to  all  our  woes 

And  give  ibem  Liberty. 

To  Chem  a  true  and  conllant  friend 

(If  more  they  will  not  atk) 
This  fimple  mode  Td  recommend, 

Nor  difficult  the  talki 

And  Mi^ifiers  if  they  are  wjfe 

To  every  Freedom-man 
Will  foon  their  royal  leave  devife. 

To  fet  about  this  plan. 

Firft  as  the  only  wi(h  they  have. 

Is  to  obtain  *P'Omotwrr, 
All  fiu-tliei  care  and  time  to  fave 

Let  us  adopt  their  notion. 


*  Cicero  fays,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difTerent  delcnptions  of  people 
wfaicb  compofed  Cataline's  Confpiracy.-^''  Alteram  genus  daminaiwnem 
expedant:  rerum  potiri  volunt:  h(^nore.<),  gvos  qmc-td  re/iuhUcA  dcfperant, 
perturbata  confequi  fe  poffe  arbitrantur.*'-^(Or.  lid.  in  Catil.)  And,  in- 
deed, were  we  to  examine  the  lifts  and  defcriptions  which  Cicero  and  Sal* 
loft  have  given  us  of  the  reprobite  followers  of  their  Robofpierre,  we  iboald 

O  .o  3    •    .  '  ,        recpgnii^ 


S3*  ^^^^ 

Ctant-eflch  ^fru  exdnfive  rigkl, 

UpM)  a  kwirtd  tree, 
*T  t:xak  biinCdf  aloft  to  fight, 
Aod  teach  us  to  be  free. 

Then  wil)  thcif  titnioft  wife  be  gained. 
When  rais*d  above  the  crowd. 

Their  gl<»rioy8  deaths  (hall  be  proclaimed 
— 1%  Tyhum^s  lanzs  aloud  / 

And  to  immortalize  each  name. 
Let  Newgate* s  Recoixh  tell, 

Amidd  her  favourite  fens  ot  Saw»$ 
How  thefe  illuftrioos  fell. 

But  ihonld  this  plan  imperfed  prove 

To  gratify  their  hopes; 
A  further  grant  and  mark  of  love 

rd  lei  them  buy  their  ropes  j 

Twill  fave  thcill-'beftow'd  expencc 

Of  Sheriff  or  the  King, 
For  necks  that  ne  er  would  recompenft;^ 

For  half  an  ell  of  firing. 

One  farther  word  I  needs  muft  fay 
To  prove  ray  plan  the  beft» 

To  Aow  it* both  will  fuit  their  way. 
And  likcwife  pleafe  the  red. 

Yoa*ll  find  impregnated  with  woe> 

Tbetr  mode  of  exaltation, 
It  aims  a  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

At  this  devoted  nation. 

But  mint  I'll  pledge  my  faith  and  word 
Shall  fpread  impartial  joy 

To  every  fauf  asfoon  as  heard, 
Man,  matron,  girl,  and  boy. 

Each  gli(i*ning  eye  with  triumph  bright 
Shall  view  them  daDglin>;  tbere^ 

Exposed  as  puppets  to  the  fight, 
Vvho  living  *  puppies  were. 


recognise  not  a  few  of  our  fa6tions  demagogues  moil  tfaoroaghly  deli- 
neated. A  modern  author  has  told  ns  (in  the  Preface  to^an  Abridgement 
of  Locke)  that  tber^e  never  was  a  Jacobin,  who  was  not  either  a  knave,  a- 
rafcal,  a  coward,  or  a  fool. 

*  ^^U  is  oblerva^le  that  many  beadfhoDg  jnatig  men,  adoated  by  the 
ftme  felf-*c€H)eett  and  ambitious  pride  whitb  loft  Satim  «iid  hta  Aogeb 
Heaven,  aifert  thefe  fchemes  of  lilyerty ,  and  free-lhinkiDg  princfples,  mm^ 
to'thew  thc\t /f>m/ ;  (or,  rather  to  fenfible  people  their  puppyifm).*— in  our 
behaviour  towards  fuch  ohara&ers,  vre  may  take  the  advice  of  a  modem 
aottiorj  who  tells  us,  "  Wbea  yon  hear  a  young;  prig  abulie  Minifiefs  Bait 
another  topic,  or  hum  a  tune.' V(Vjde  Hints  to  Frcflimen.) 

Britannii 
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Britanaia  will  exulting  fmile 

Frce'dfrom  impending  fate,* 
And  hail  reliev'd  her  groaning  iHe 

Difgorg'd  this  monltrons  weight 

Peace  (ball  exalt  her  exlFd  fann» 

Hope  re- illume  bis  ray  \ 
And  fa6iioa  huih  bis  gidd/  ftorm 

lb  folemniie  this  day. 

When  heirs  woril  imps,  the  Tons  of  fate, 

Drew  on  their  worthlefs  felves, 
The  worthy  deaths  tiiat  alway  wait, 

fSi^b  darkf  deigning*  elve& ! 


TO  THE  EDnX)R. 


Jpril2d,  IBOU 


S  t», 

I  was  yeiy  fony  to  fee  tome  lines  which  Mr.  Pratt  bad  "quoted  fcom  Mr« 
Folwheie*s  <'  Local  Attachmknt/*  tranfplanted  into  your  Review  for 
laft  mozrth.  You  extra6M  them,  together  with  their  eonteiet,  frota 
Mr.  Pratfs  "  Gleanings  in  England/'  But  your  Printer  has  made  na 
leis  tbBBfaur  mifiakes  in  four  lines^  In  jufiice  to  the  antborj,  repiini  then 
as  follows :  *  } 

— -«'^  How  XEBN  the  pleafure  that  our  grief  repayit 
When  drinking  every  gale  frooa  kindred  eartb 
As  redolent  of  youth's  refrcfhing  days 
Fancy  thewoudess  of  her  art  difplays.'^ 

Afterwards,  read — 

^  Here,  on  my  owm  old  couch  (the  matter  cried/) 

CBTFO. 


*  Thus  Cicero  fays  on  the  departure  of  Catiline  from  Rome— 2d  Orati« 
in  Catilinam  :< — **  Urbs  quidem  mibi  Isetari  videtor,  quod  tanum  pcfifiin 
cvomuerit," 

f  Our  anceflors,  tVe  antient  Britons,  puniihed  even  the  deferters'  of 
their  country  by  inilantaneoufly  hanging  them  on  trees  5  what  puniChment 
they  would  have  thought  fufficient  for  thefeprofeirodieBeiiii«i^tfaeiriDO«! 
tbcr  land,  it  may  perhaps  be/ difficult  to  imagide. 
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ACADEMICUS's,  analyfis    of  William 
1  urner's  Serinoii   at  Nev?Cdsdc,  J&y, 
ail. 

A^iionof  September  10,  1790*  iitHotlatidy 
iolcKsting  indaccurate  account  of,  i-ii, 

Adsms,  the  late  American  Prefidcnt, 
f  foofs  of  ill*  variety  and  wcalcner»,  460, 
--remarks  on  his  letter  to  Coxc  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  tinie  of  Tho.  Pinck- 
ncjt's  apppiatm^nt  as  Envoy  to  London, 
463  —his  cot^du^  as  Prcfideat  examined 
466— his  dilhouounible  coddu^  on  dif- 
mifliDj  Mcfffs.  Pickering  aid  Mc,  Hcnrv, 
471 — h\s  puiilic  proiefltops  at  tlxr  time  of 
ti:e  death  of  Wafhington,  471 — 473— ^dc- 
foidcd  againft  the  charge  of  puitial  ty  to 
foreign  nations.  473. 

Adultery,  refle6kions  on,  301 — ^oereility  of 
i"hc  provifion  in  the  bill  for  preventing  ixi- 
*  tcrmttrriage,  &c.  2«2. 

AffeflioDS  and  emotions,  happy  effefb 
which  refult  from  the  union  ot  the  plea- 
iing  kinds. of,  S>. 

AUies,  accurate  ftatement  of  their  lofs,  in 
the  expedition  to  noiltiad,  l'i7» 

Aiie:dote8 of  Methodists,  'ioo,  uoa. 

Annua)  Anthology,  its  pieces  proved  to  be 
moftly  of  a  Jacobinical  tendency,  413. 

Annuity,  query  refpe£ling  default  in  the 
payment  of  One,  iGy 

Anti-bQrgbcrs  and  Burghers,  definition  and 
ofiginor,  131. 

Antidote,  veget^^ble.    See  Eanuncviut. 

Apology  to  a  difcontentcd  author,  Oo. 

Ark,  new  tden  refpe£ling  it,  -igg. 

AfTociate  Synod,  a  fe6t  in  Scotland,  its  hif- 
tory,  138—- attacked  by  Ebcnezcr  Erflcine, 
in  1733,  13^— 4U  fufpiciotis  conduet  in 
^e  year  1795,  ago. 

B. 

Bank-Notes,  remarks  on  the  circulation  of, 
68,  the  fallacy  of  their  cauling^an  advance 
in  the  price  of  corn,  317  — proved  to  be 
worth  their  relative  value,  407. 

Bardomachia,  its  author  dete6ied  and  ex- 
pofed;  11^4. 

Baitey-bi'eAd,  its  whoUromenefs  proved  by 
fcriptaral  nuthority,  80,  93. 

Battle  of  tht  first  of  JuoCi  aninftteddefcrip- 
tion  off  ^ft. 


Battle  of  Mareni^fr,  ohfcrvationi  on.  48c. 

Beings,  created,  thoughts  on  their  rdatirv 
fituatioa  with  refpe£t  to  their  creaoor^ 
30,    37. 

Belligerent  Powers,  on  their  right  to  czft' 
mine  the  flitps  of  neutral  nations,  179. 

Bible,  extract  from  the  preface  to  &nc«r 
tranllation,  97. 

-in  the  Englifh,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 

Latin  languages, 'announced*  170. 

Bi(hop  Prettyman,  Prof,  hurdis,  and  Vr» 
Touhnin,  their  merits  and  prmciple^ 
contrailtd,70 — ftriflures  on  the  Month- 
ly Re\ieweT*s  account  of  Profe&ir  Hur- 
dis's  l*ocm,  83. 

Biographers,  Dr  Jdhnfon*s  opinion  of,  353. 

i.t;ard  of  Agriculture,  improper  coHdu6l  of 
One  of  its  agent«' noticed.  3s7- 

BotiA^a:tc,  coitfrquences  produced  by  his- 
Liiiexp<£led  return  frum  Egypt,  449—453 
fa  id  tu  have  been  kicked  by  one  of  the  de- 
puties, 454. 

——panegyric  on,  by  a  Fsenchificd 
Britilh  female,  372. 

refledions  on  his  chara£ler,  so,  23^ 

Pook^v  thofe  mu6t  neceffary  for  the  ftudy  of 
hiflory  pointed  out,  a75« 

Boyd,  W.  Elq  his  Letter  Writer  in  the 
Times  refuted.  313,314. 

Boyd's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  remarks  on,  65^ 
ftrjAures  on  the  author's /rik/r«rrr  .'  ib. — 
his  fallacious  and  abfurd  rcafoning  cen-^ 
fured,  O^-— important  dttfe€bk  pointed  out, 
67 — his  attacks  on  the  Minifler  refuted, 
71 — his  boundlefs  fpeculaiions  noiiced, 
72 — great  obligations  of  the  author  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  73— his  g  and  fpecific  for  averting 
»ii  our  calamities  !  74. — ^Aatidoto  to  Mi^ 
B*s.  pamphlet,  75. 

Boailf*,  Mar^ui^dej  Biographer  of,  235. 

Bribery,  inftai.ce  of,  expofed,  j-i. 

burke,  foppofed  to  be  Junius,  338. 


CambrK'^ge  Teachers,  remarks  oft  the  d  f" 
eordaot  lentimen  s  and  difiercnce  of  op^ 
nion  prevalent  amotigf  them,  36,  39. 

Campbell,  Dr.  George,  Author  of  the  Lee. 
tures  on  Eecletiaftical  Hiftory,  Biogn^^hf 
of,  146  •—remarks  on  his  Acco^mt  of  the 
original  ConflrtUtion  of  the  Chrillian 
Churchy  359— H>n  his  calumniatiofi  oi  tikft 
£(jgli(h  Ch«rch»  86^ 
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Carnot,  a  Republican's  diefcription  of 
him,  491. 

Cadunclra  of  Lycophroa,  remarks  on  ^hat 
poem,  137,  142. 

Catholics,  obferrations  on  the  prefent  laws 
relative  to,  on  their  admifUun  to  feats  ia 
Parliament,  &c.  i84,  186— the  error  rela- 
tive to  their  breaking  engagements  with 
heretics,  combated,  3oa — their  claims  to 
emancipation  refuted,  408. 

Cavern,  ac.  ouni  of  one  laiely  Jifcovercd  in 
>omerfet(hirc,  2. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  account  of  his 
difgraceful  defeat  by  the  Swiis.  5,  C. 

Chddreo,  ahfurdity  of  attempting  to  educate 
them  by  abilra^  reafotiuig  oa  philofo* 
phkal  morality,  _504. 

Christ,  his  goodnefs  held  out  as  an  QKample 
for  the  ira.tation  of  man,  54. 

Chriftian  and  Dei  ft,  their  rcbpcftive  death 
compared  with  the  cafe  of  two  criminals. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bsighton,   dc- 

fcribcd,  164. 
i ^    its    original   Const ituton   us    dc- 

fcribed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  quoted,  358. — 

remarks  on  the  Doctor's  opinion,  30G. 
■  of  Scotland,  its  enlightened  Clergy 

praifed,  397- 

>  \Iulic,   hint   for  the  improvement 


a-d  rc- 


4»f,  «233. 

C  rculnting  Medium,  definition  of, 
marks  on,  6^. 

Cla£s  meetings  of  the  Meth>difls,  Ari6luces 
on,  i5«. 

Coalition,  l'  e  Northern,  Mifs  Williams  de- 
(criptitn  of,  371. 

Coals  ufed  in  the  time  ^f  Theophraftus,  412. 

Cobbett's  Defence  of  /he  Qudkers  of  Pcnn- 
fvlvania.     See  Quakers. 

Co'btion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of 
«iic  Pfalms.— Mr.  Reeves's  method,  ex- 
plained, 34(3. 

Combinations  unprecedented,  proved  to  ex- 
ist between  the  farmer  and  the  factor,  402. 

Commanders,  Ibe  Dutch  and  French,  their 
infamous  attempts  to  impofe  on  the  cr<f- 
^lous  multitude,  expofed,  12 U. 

Commotions,  popular,  fatal  inftanceofthe 
m-ifchi.fs  ariling  f.om,  7,  8. 

Conciliation  of  religious  difierenccs,  fatal 
confequences  of,  'iSl. 

Constitution,  plan  of  a  new  one,  3'2 1 . 

Controul,  the  real  fource  of  freedom,  264. 

ConVcrfion  of  a  RevoUuionift,  lU. 

Cqconation  Oath,  diUintiiun  between  its 
e0e&s..oo  lecular  and  eccleliafiical  af- 
0itrs,  249- 

Corporeal  pction,  the  propriety  of,  in  the 
puipit,  examined,  377* 

Correfpondents,  Anfwersto.  240.  448, 

Cowp'  r,  the  late  Mr.  Biography  of,  205.— 
insta  ce  of  his  extreme  difHdence,  and  its 
cansrqiienccs*  50C — bis  mvlarcholy  end 

AP>-EM)IX,  vol.    VIII. 


produced   by  relig;ipus   fiaDiaticafm^  oOs, 

27-i. 

Critical  Review,  its  in  onJlftencies  rc- 
fpedting  the  different  productions  of 
Mr.  Polwhele,  pointed  out,  J9'2 — exami- 
nation of  its  accjuBt  of  Reynolds  s  Iter 
Briiannaarum,  214,  223 — Farther  in- 
ftances  of  its  just  and  impartial  cricidfm, 
in  the  cales  of  Pr.jfeflbr  Porlbn  and  Dr, 
Aikin,  329f  334 — with  refpcd  Co  I'mall 
farnKrs,33g — to  the  >ansCulottide$,  3«u. 

CropM  heads  on  the  decline  in  France,  ^nO, 

Cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  advice  to  parents 
concemmg  this  vice  In  their  children,  39t. 

Cyprian,  St.  his  condu6l  while  in  retire-* 
ment,  to  avoid  the  perlecucion  of  Dc- 
iSi^,  300. 

D. 

D'Ambcrgcr,  his  contradiction  of  M.  Le 
Vaillant,  40,  4i — his  fallacious  aiienions 
relative  to  the  Slave  Trade,  41,4*2 — his 
Travels  proved  to  be  a  fabrication,  427. 

Death  of  the  hmperor  Paul,  and  Dcfc^l  of 
tlw  Danei  before  Copenhagen,  rc£lv£^ipfui 
on  the  importance  of  the fe  event*,  4^3. 

Death  of  the  Emperor  attributed  by  tlie 
£ngii(U  Jacobins  to  the  machinations  o£ 
tlieir  own  countrymen,  441— ^hc  modi 
nafonablc  caulc  ot  his  death  ibtcd,  ib.— 
good  efleiU  of  this  event,  ib-— charadrr 
of  the  new  Kmpcror,  ib. — miprircipkU 
condu6l  of  the  King  of  Prudia,  in  regard 
to  his  fti/.nrc  of  Hanover,  ib. — jonje^un* 
relative  to  the  intended  plaits  of  Bon;- 
p:»rtc,  445  — .clfttions  on  th.-  importance 
of  our  vidory  over  the  D  iit$  and  on  lie 
injudicious  arniiliicc  conciudcd  with  chac 
nr.tioii — relative  naval  force  of  the  tw» 
nntions  iu  that  engagc'incr.t,  416— !  ruverjr 
of  tiie  britifh  under  Admi  ml  Bajrin^(oa« 
in  1779,  ib— the  only  baf'S  on  which  a 
permanent  peace  can  be  made  with  th« 
French  republic  pointed  out,  447 — revival 
o{  the  law  for  t|ie  fufpenllou  of  the  Ha* 
b«as  Corpus.  448. 

Do;  and  liis  KeVationit,  fable  of,  331. 

Dover,  dcfcription  of  a  tour  to,  by  Mr.  Pen<« 
nam,  100. 

Dref:),  obfcrvations  on  modern,  27,  2*). 

Dunftan,  St.  pathetic  di:lcriptlon  of  his  ce- 
leflial  harp,  244. 


Editors,  injudicious^  dimini(h  the  ferae  of 
their  departed  Uiend.s,  by  an  indilcricau 
natc  publication  of  their  MSS.  .49. 

Education,  remarks  on  that  iinportai  t  fub- 
jc6k,  and  a  mistaken  idea  corrected, ;  o,  32* 

EiTglilh  reafons  Cor  their  fupcriority  <tfe«^ 
320. 

i modes  and  n  an  1  failures,  tie  rage 

at  Paris,  493. 

Epigram  on  the  author  of  Birdomachia,  1M» 

Exports  from  £oglaa:l«  compared  with  thofe 


Indent. 
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•fa  cfmtnrr  flncc^  tnil  thcii  enormous  in- 
creafe  ftat?(),  a  JO 

Bxpul  ton  from  the  Church  in  the  primitive 
age,  remurks  on,  11%. 


Firmer^,  fcfiotis  ndnionition  to  thofc  who 

TTtthhold  corn,  403. 
Fear,  Irs  cffefts  ddcnbed,  38,  s^. 
Fwgcries.  literary,  dcrcAcd,  AlT . 
lYanktin,  Df.  inefficjcy  of  his  ractalWc  con- 

•  cIb«'=lor$,  104^ 

Free  Schools,  tncir  beneficial  confequrnccf 
to  religion  and  nfeful  Icarnitij^,  \M. 

Treocb  exhorted  to  annihilate  ibe  £o^li(b, 
50 1,  5f>«. 

Fnture  flat;,  ideas  rcfp^  ting  the  htppinefs 
of»  >a. 

r.. 

fJtrrick,  Mr.  his    firft  appearance  on  the 

•  London  boards  defcribcd,  3Si — hta  Inc- 
.    oefsfol  pcrformanec  i>f  RichHrd,  3S»^— 

ctfcmnstances  which  caulcd  h-m  to  be 
■    linn \ ailed  in  the  charaflerof  Lear,  381. 
GcfkU;?,  Dr.  Epigram  on,  i»t. 
.&)ld,  EiTglifti,  a  n«w  ufe  of,  d.f  O'crci.  4()g. 
^Tafs,iheinngOrcht»fon,obfcrvations  on,  ^. 
Greeks,  6n  the  obfc'urity  of  their  ancient 

hiftory,  3gi. 
.   Go«h>'in  s  Amonio,  rrmaiicson,  C!. 
Covemmcnis,  Repnblican,  ubfcrvations  oil 

the  nature  of,  8,  i^o. 
Gun,  Mr.  A.  anecdote  of,  o.'i. 
Gunpowder,  the  magazines  for,  at  Purflectj 

delcribed,  163- 

H. 
llarnitton,     Mr.     a     ci'K»brated    American 

I-oyalift,  account  of.    ^57. 
llarpofSt.  Dunstan,  capable  of  producing 

•  founds  fpohianc  -osly,  043. 

tlaoufHi,  the  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  de- 
fcribcd, 43. 

Hebrew  Language,  a  defence  of  its  concife« 
Acfs,  16s. 

tliritory  of  the  campaign  of  17flP»  contains  a 
complete  and  fatisfaftory  account  of  the 

'    expedition  to  Holland,  121. 

llbtury,  the  knowledge  of,  important  in  the 
iHustrafion  of  the  Chriflian  Doftrine,  v?73. 

Hot-crnfs-bunns,  the  cuftom  of  vending  de- 
fended, 404. 

Ifordis,  Prof,   and  Bishop  Prettyman,  their 

•  poetical  merits  contrasted,  sa,  95. 

I. 

.Jacobins,  their  triumph  on  the  conctufion  of 
a  peace  with  Republican  trance,  antici- 
pated, ig — and  Methodif^s,  farther  prooCs 

'    of  their  common  inicrcft,  193. 

Income  1  ax.,  the  author  of,  dilcovered,  on 
his  own  information,  308. 

Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
amount  of,  17a. 

Jtreligion  and  Depravity  of  Manners,  re6cc- 
lions  on  their  iacreafe  at  the  piefeAt  ti^Cj^ 
f  5, 47. 


^ing,  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  law*  pro> 
pofcd  by  Parliament,  249. 


Landed  property,  amount  of  in  Kngland, 
compared  with  that  of  tithes,  28B. 

Langua^en,  Scotiifh  and  EngliOi,  on  a  com* 
panfon  between,  851. 

Likes  and  Diflikes,  lift  of  feme  particular,  S9f. 

Literature,  modern,  in  what  it  confifls,  963. 

Loyalty  in  a  homely  garb,  416« 

M. 

Masoretia  points,  on  the  valueof,  i69. 

Maximum  of  Corn,  remarks  on,  lyS^-dif*. 
f;:rcnce  between  tbe  maximum  propofed 
in  this  country  and  that  adopt^  in 
France,  ib  — the  French,  definition  of,  its 
ca  .fc  and  consequence,  I80 — of  wheat 
ill  Efxgland,  recommended  to  be  fixed  at 
ten  shillings,  181— arguments  in  favour 
of  a,  308. 

Metaphor,  elucidation  of  a  modem !  245. 

Mcrhodifts,  their  artifices  to  delude  tbctr 
hearers  expofed,  98,  09. 

Methodists,  coniidered  as  diiTenters  by  the 
Monthly  Ueviewers,  3o7. 

Monk  and  the  Miller's  Wife,  fpecimen  of  a 
Latin  tranfiation  of,  357. 

Monopoly,  remarks  on  the  prefent  infa- 
mous fyftem  of,  i82. 

Moidey,  a  loyal  Quaker  in  Anieric?,  his 
fate,  as  in^flned  by  the  rebels,  4^0. 

A/ui  Burfai  \ut^  defcription  of  that  aninoal,  3. 

N. 
Narfes,  his  revolt  at  Rome,  defcribed,  24». 
Norfolk  Hofpitai  at  Greenwich,  account  of» 
162. 

O. 

Opinions,  erroneous,  on  political  fubjefts, 

the  origin,  progre(S|  and  eflnctts  of,  9bs. 


Patrtotlfm,  infbnces  of,  in  a  republican  Chi«f 

•     KUgi (Irate,  461, 

Pelagius,  the  firfVPopewho  required  oe!i* 
buoy  of  his  clergy,  242. 

Pickering  and  Mc.  Henry,  account  of  the 
difniillion  of  thole  geniletnen  froin  tbe»r 
official  fituation  in  America,  471. 

Piti.  Mr.  r9fle6lion6  on  his  reiignation  by  ai% 
•old  Englifhman,  410. 

Plants,  account  of  fame  rare,  <lifcovered  In 
the  western  counties  of  Kngland*  4 

•PoKTRY — Lines  on  reading  W.  Gififbrd's 
corvcdion  of  Peter  Pindar,  340 — -The 
MyfUries  of  Mcthodifai,  ti4 — A  Su0i»>k 
F» col  older'*  Addrels  to  W.  Gifford,  tic, 
]  17— .Le  Soldat  Rrpubltcain  aux  Frontiers, 
"  jj8.— Annual  Wedding  Day  Vtrfoi,  laP* 
Oil  Peter  Pindar,  ibid*— •Stanzas  On  the 
1  hoiighi  of  tke  two  Tears  in  Reynolds's 
Comedy,  2^^. 

Polwhclc'^ 


S39  ^«*^* 

F^lxe,  a  new  fyflotn  of,  4qJ<. 
2*olwheU's  Grecian  Prolpc^,  remarks  on 

the  Ciitical  Heviewer*t  account   oi  that 

Poem,  lOQ. 
Poor,    necositf  of  dircrimiTUitiog  between 

fuch  as  deferve  par(x:hial  relief,  and  the 

idle  and  profligate,  46. 
Poor-ratc«,  hints  tor  the  abolition  of,  47,  «8. 
Populationof  the  United  Kingdomi,  &ir  F. 

Eden  s  estim^ite  of,  17.). 
Porcupine    fa  loyal  Daily  Paper),  lecoiD- 

mendcd  from  the  pulpit,  405. 
Powder  Magazine  at  Purflcet,  dcfcribcd,  163. 
Preaching,  hints  for  a  new  method  of,  370. 
Prcfs,  its  prefent  liberty  a  principal  means  of 

contaminating  the  public  miiid,  i^^ut" 

gent  neceffiiy  of  checking  it,  3o. 
Piet's,  the   licciitinufmrts  #t,  proved  the  ruin 

of  the  French  Moii:«rchy.  497. 
Ffalter,  the  old,  its  ftyle  defended  againft 

tlie  charge  of  inelegance,  169. 


Quakers,  instances  of  benevolence  among 
individuals  of  that  body,  300.  ,/ 

Quakers  of  Penal ylvania  defended  by  Mr. 
Cuhbet,  434 — attachment  of  that  people 
to  their  King  and  Country,. at  the  time  of 
the  American  rebelliou,  435 — their  de- 
claration of  their  leiitimenti  excited  the 
hatred  and  malice  of  the  whigi,  ib — per- 
fccutions  fuAainc^  by  this  loyal  body  in 
coufequence  of  their  loyalty,  437,  cruel 
regulation  of  the  rel>eU,  agatall  tiiuft  wbo 
Tefufed  to  take  tlK  trji,  4^8. — cruelty  of 
the  Whigs  towards  th«m,  ib.— their  ba- 
iiifhment  from  Philadelphia,  439— in- 
(lances  of  cruelty  towards  individual^, 
440— mortification  experienced  by  thol'c 
Quakers  who  abjured  their  King,  442,* 

Oueen  Elizabeth's  tour  to  Tilbury,  1  b4. 

R. 

Ramfay,  Allan,  Biography  of,  15 1.— Re- 
marks on  him  and  his  poems,  2.i2,  353 — 
his  ungratcfur  behaviour  to  his  literary 
alilftant,  254— vindicated,'  350-^his  me- 
rits and  defe£ls,  as  a  poet,  dif^cuiicd,  ZbA, 
333. 

Randolph's  Sermon*,  recomiqended  to  pub- 
lic notice,  135.  ■ 

Ranunculus  Aquatilis,  its  emetic  trad  an- 
tidotal propcnic:>,  dcicribed,  1. 

Religion,  a  mw  definition  ol,  496. 

Religion  necdfity  of  .imprcding  ideas  of, 
upon  children  at  an  eaily  age,  505; 

Republican  F.ducation,  hatred  ofc,the  Englifli 
an  fUeutial  part  of,  498. 

RejiUDlicai  if.n  provc<l  by  a  republican 
trench  writer,  to  have  oa  aoap«^iiqu  with 
rclijrion,  495. 

Reafon  defined,  20'J. 

Kpcruiting  Officer,  fpeech  oV  to  procure  re- 

.  cruits  for  Captain  Iznniaim^'s.Coinp,auy  < 
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Rrgtum  Ponuoi,  re|nar)i  on  tliat  annuity. 

Religion,  its  value  and  importance  in  this  - 
liie.|K)^iated  out— jt,  55-^iHcreiit  £orms 
of,  which  have  eaifted  in   this  country, 
!248 — ncceflity  of  an  cilabU(hed,  to  the 
welfare  of  a  Itate,  33^. 

S. 
Sale«,  enonnotts  incrcafe  of,  at  the    India 

Houfe,  (ince  the  begiooingof  the  ibth 

century,  ai#. 
Schifmatics,  anecdotes  of,  93,  109* 
Scottish  and  EngUfh  languages,  abfardlty  of 

a  comparifon  between  them,  3:)!. 
Septuagint  and  Engliih  tranllations  of  tha- 

i'falms,  remarks  on,  347- 
Sermons,  Mr.  Widls'a  recommended,  50. 
Settlements  (of  paupers)  obje^Uons  to  the 

plan  for  %boli/hiog,  and  rcguLtions  rc- 

i^ftingthem,  47. 
^cx.  fa^  lefuUing  from  the  dUTerence  of^ 

(fefcribed,  34 — reafons  for  the  attachment 

to  our  own,  and  the  confequences  of  fiich 

attachment,  33. 
Se  vual  Paifion,  remarks  otbthe,  34. 
Smith.  Dr.  Adam,  his  general  Principles  on 

the  Freedo&i  of  Copamerce;  refuted,   1  b }  ^ 

184. 

Socinianifm,  the  errors  of,  favoured  by  the 
Monthly  Reviewers,  provfed  frota  thek 
aifcient  and  modern  teco  ds,  77*     -      -  > 

Stationen,  their  infamous  conibinauoris  ex- 
pofcd,  1 92— onebodsts  of  clearing  *40,00of. 
Dy  h  8  prefent  ftock  in  hand,  '16.  ' 

Subfcribcrs,  fpecimen  of  fome,  d  fplayed  to 
the  bcft  advantage,  07.        •  , 

SvMMARy  OF  Politic*  — Rcfleaions  on  the 
prefent  »ritical  Rate  of  afia*rs,  234 — .m  the 
diiteution  of  our  coiincils,  ib— on  the 
repeal  of  the  ftatutes  igainft  the  RonMO 
Catholics,  235  — <Qnfcqucnces  of  fuch  a 
neafuic  ppimed  out,  ib.*--uniform  coo- 
dud  o<  Ills  Mjjefty,  on  this  occafion,  ib.-^ 
nerefTiCyof  a  dillinftlorr  between  tolcrt- 
tion  and  encouragement,  a^6T^-c»Hrafis 
from  Archhiftiop  Troy's  pafloial  Uucr.T* 
836— 838— 4^arthcr  inftanccs  of  His 
Majclly's  attachment  to  the  eftabllfhed 
.  Church,  238-^peace  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  Republic,  S39— pr^para- 
•  tions  for  the  invafion  of  the  Turkilh  Qo- 
muiioMS,  iU— remarks  on  the  New  Ad- 
miniftration,  940-^prefent  ftate  of  the 
continent  of  Kuropc  in  the  month  of 
March  34 1— W4r  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tu^l,  ib.— rcfleftioos  on  the  perfidy 
and  weaknefs  of  the  Spani(h  Mauarch, 
and  their  natural  confequei>ces,  342.'"  ' 

Switzerland,  account  of  the  invalwn  and 
fttbjug^tion  of,  by  Gctte^il  S^hawQOburg, 

T. 

Tablcj'exhibiting  the  offidial  value  of  im- 
portd^aad  sports,  and  iKdanOp  tyf -  trade 

trtry 
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every  five  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen» 
tury,  818. 

Talleyi-aiid,  account  oF,  491. 

'JViCicrfal,  Captain, the  pritbnerof  ChttrletU 
account  of  his  monument^  IC5'. 

Theatres  at  Pans,  account  Ot,  493. 

Theatrical  reprefentacinn,  new  plan  of,  496. 

Tigers,  cxtraordrnary  method  of  killing,  in 
Africa,  42. 

Tipwla  Tritic!  of  wheat,  remafks  on  its  pro- 
bable advant;iges,  3. 

1  ithcs,  proved  to  be  no  impediment  to  Agri- 
cultural improvcme.t,  92,  91 — their 
amount  contr^fted  with  that  of  the  landed 
produce  of  the  kingdom,  289. 

1  itle-page,  initancc  of  a  fpecious  one,  to 
another  Jacobinical  colleftion,  194. 

Tobacco,  Hiftoryof,  173— when  introduced 
into  England,  ib. 

Tfoy,  rhc  Siege  of,  in  a  great  degree  fabu- 
Ious^$^i;3. 

f  ntovTe:igious  letter  from  one  to  his  pupil, 

■    55i  ■ 
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Union,  the  5th  artxleof,  relative  to  the  per- 

manence  of  ecdeliatiical  cfUibiiihmems, 

2t0,  2^1. 
Univeriides,  panegyric  on,  lee. 

V. 
Vengeur,  ftatement  of  its  finking  on  the  ift 

of  J  cine,  ron'.radt^led,  38. 
Verax,  on  Junius  and  Burke,  2-28. 

W. 
War,  fundamental  difTcrence  between  the 

prefcnt  and  thofe  of  any  former  period, 

10,  Id. 
Warren,  the  late  Doctor,  Latin  eulo^  to, 

by  Dr.  Vaughan,  171. 
Wells,  the  late  Rct.  ChriOopher,  biography 

of,  49. 
Whig*,  inftances  c^    their    cruelty   tswa.di 

the  (Quakers  in  America,  at  the  cimo  ut  trie 

ReUrilion,  4J7,  438. 
Wigs,  iiriflures  on  the  faQiion   of,  among 

young  people,  490. 
Wifdom,  definition  of,  262, 
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.  .^  ERRATA. 

line  12|  for  the  appeal,  read  they  appeal.      ' 

U  49     for  legal  rcatl  loyaL 

1.  24,  for  ceremony  read  acrimony^ 

1.  14,  iotGafpe I  iQ'Adi' Go/pels. 

1.  7,     for  Pagans  read  Paganu 

1.  24,  iQX  prele^loner  r^^^  probationer. 

1.  27  and  ^6^  for  Benchary  read  Bmi  chory. 

1.  ^2i  for  1766  read  1786. 

I.  17,  for  here  read  by  thofe. 

].  I.  for  Duncan  read  George. 

1.  10,  dele  he  between  nvh'tch  and  begins, 

1.  21,  for  Philopetcr  read  Philopatcr, 

1.  22}  for  aftcien/ rcid  orientaL 

I.  — paflim,  for  Houbig^ni  read  Ho  tiblg^nf. 

1.  II,  from  the  hoc tomj  for^vocata,  read  ^v oca ta, 

for  Dxr/rr^ff  Campbell,  read  George,  Sec* 

J*  37f  fox  prof effionaly  xtskd^  prof effo rial. 

1.  6,  for  them  read  him. 

l.  4j,  for  Nov^tus  and  Grrdius,  read  Novtftus  and  G^rdius. 
for  refcrtbi,  read  rcfcrihere. 
for  prcibyter<?rum,  read  prefbytcrtfrum. 

for  Diacon^rum,  read  Diacon^yrum. 

-r— —  for  con<verfuy  read  confnfu. 

1.  28,  fotjine^  tcsidjive. 

I,  50,  for  refecetur,  read  arceatur. 

1.  II,  for  buty  read  leji. 

1.  51,  (or  obferveJ,  read  decreed. 

1.  24,  for  a^KtcrvTf»y4>.Tn>9t  read  af^t9^tnayxyw0 

!•  2j,  for  porctUs,  lead  potd^As. 

■■•— ■  $6^  1.  S3,  dele  the  words  {See our  loft  revimu.) 

'      '     -■  '  ■    ■'  ■■    I-       .-fi     ■    !■     ■—  ■       ■■  _■    ^. 

TmiNTtO    AT    THa    ANTI-JACOBIH    PRKSS,    FKTCRBOROltOH-C»UllT,    rLKST-fmiAT   IT 

caowuii^f  No.s,  TEMPLa-LANx,  WHiTi  raiAai, 
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